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«  PIlErACB  TO   TUB   FIRST   EDITION. 

Chcir  source,  that  they  may  drink  deep,  and  drink  pcrpetnnlly,  of 
chore  pure  waterH  of  pleasure  which  ihe  Crcattir  (!o!*igncd  bhould 
flow  from  the  original  conmhution  of  our  nature. 

Applicants  for  phrenological  cxnmiiintinnH  are  daily  nnd  rnpcrly 
inquirin^T,  "  How  can  I  rrmrrftf  my  dcfcclK  ?  Hy  what  mtan^  can  I 
inrrroMe  my  ^m:lil  orf^ans,  or  diminish  those  that  arc  too  liir^rr  T' 
This  work  will  answer  these  mo«^t  important  question^.  It  will 
yhow  what  con«tiintcs  a  t;ood  hrad,  iind  aUn  how  to  attain  this 
great  di  sideratnm.  A  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  and  tlicrchy  of 
curselves,  is  the  sum  total,  the  es-once  of  aU  knowlcd;:c ;  but  its 
application  to  ki:li--imit.ovi:m»:nt,  to  the  discipline*  of  llir  /;j.ff</, 
and  to  the  modification,  moulding',  and  formation  of  the  diame- 
ter, iti  the  very  q  intessence  evi*n  of  Phrenology — the  one  re- 
maining destideratiim.  To  ascertain  our  qualities,  is  all  iinp(»r- 
tant  ;  but  to  improvr  them,  \*  infinitcty  more  ho.  Though  the 
former  should  precede  the  latter,  it  shiMild  by  no  nienn*^  *ufrr»n:^ 
it.  Too  lonp,  already,  have  Phrcnolopists  been  contrnt  with 
fnotrinff  themselves  by  thin  pcience.  h  is  now  hiuh  time  for 
them  to  apph/  it  to  their  own  mental  ciillivatiin,  and  to  th«*  intr!- 
Icctual  and  moral  improvement  of  msinkind,  esprcinliy  of  the  ris- 
inff  generation.  If  this  single  :>pplirntion  of  PhrciMJngy,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  in  these  pages,  were  biit  fully  carried  out 
in  practice,  it  would  certainly  do  m  >re  to  promote  the  h:ip|)ii)e*'S, 
virtue,  talents,  and  well-being  of  man,  than  has  born  dune  by  nil 
ihc  other  improvementH  and  inventions  of  thin  and  psKt  n:jvn  put 
together,  including  all  the  works  on  mrtnphy^ies,  rdticatii-n.  liiid 
kindred  subject*,  ever  written  ;  hrrjiise  /Am  teaches  the  true 
method  of  improving  the  mini/,  while  //iry  appertain  to  pKy?':r»«,  or 
enter  the  department  of  mind  only  to  becloud  it. 

Though  the  primary  design  of  this  uoik  is  to  aid  parents  and 
teachers  in  eduraling  and  training  ehildren,  yet  every  iridi\idual 
will  be  enabled  to  apply  the  prinriples  contained  in  it  i**  s'fj'-im* 
vrorettitHtx  to  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  memory  ;  to  n:ental 
discipline,  so  as  greatly  to  increaKC  the  power  of  his  intellirt  and 
its  f:i«*ility  of  action  ;  to  imprn\e  \\\^  inoraN ;  to  e<*vern  and  rub- 
dne  his  easily  bei«ettinc  sins;  to  re^ul.ite  his  feelings;  mid  so  to 
direct  each  and  nil  of  his  faculties  to  their  legitiinnti*  objects, 
that  their  action  may  be  always  virlnoim  and  pleasurable. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE. 


To  render  this  work  practically  applicable  to  individual  caMs, 
and  also  to  enable  every  one  to  refer  to  those  pa^es  of  the  work 
which  contain  specific  directions  for  cnlargincr  or  diminishing 
those  organs  which  he  requires  to  enlar^^e  or  diminish,  the  author 
has  added  the  following  table ;  the  first  3,  and  the  1*2  upper  rows 
of  (igiiren,  refer  to  the  pages  of  this  work ;  the  balance,  to  the 
pages  of  Fowler^s  Phrenology.  This  table  is  arranged  so  ns  to 
record  and  present  the  relative  size  of  every  organ,  and  also  to 
indicate  what  organs  require  improvement  and  restraint,  all  at 
one  view.  The  lirst  column  of  tigures  refers  to  those  pages  of 
this  work  where  the  organs  are  analyzed  or  described  ;  the  second, 
to  those  pniTcs  where  the  means  of  increasing  them  are  pciinted 
out ;  and  the  third,  to  the  means  of  restraining  them.  The 
columns  headed  Average,  Full,  Large,  Very  Large,  Moderate, 
Small,  and  Very  Small,  are  designed  to  indicate  the  relative  size 
of  each  organ,  in  a  scale  of  written  figures,  ranging  from  1  to  7  ; 
figure  1  signifying  Very  ^linall ;  t2.  Small ;  3,  Moderate  ;  4,  Ave- 
rage ;  5,  Full ;  6,  Large ;  and  7,  Very  Large.  Thus,  if  Cumbal- 
ivenesi  be  large,  figure  0,  which  signifies  large,  will  be  written 
oppo^ito  to  Combat iveness,  in  the  column  headed  large,  and  the 
,75  in  the  snme  square  refers  to  page  73  of  F(»wler*s  Phrenidogy, 
where  will  be  found  a  full  description  of  this  organ  and  its  com- 
binations, without  n  knowled£;e  of  which  no  correct  r«»timate  of 
character  can  be  formed.  r)oti«  or  dashes  will  sometimes  be  used, 
placed  in  the  squares,  instead  of  these  written  figures.  The  fig- 
ures opposite  the  Temperiiinents,  Size  of  Brain,  and  Activity,  as 
far  down  as  the  Domestic  i'ropcnsities,  refer  exclusively  to  this 
work.  The  sign  -f-  plus  brfore  a  figure,  signifies  more,  or  that 
the  organ  is  a  little  larger  tliun  the  ^gure  represents ;  the  sit^n  — 
minus,  or  less.  A  doi,  dash,  &c.,  pliieed  in  the  squares  opposite 
any  organ  in  the  second  column,  signify  that  it  is  too  small,  and 
should  be  cultivated  ;  the  curved  dash  placed  in  the  squares 
opposite  an  organ  in  the  third  column,  signifies  too  large,  and 
ahould  be  restrained,  watched,  governed,  guarded,  or  direrted. 
The  tigures  after  Individunliiy,  No.  *2i,  refer  to  the  second  volume 
of  this  work,  on  the  Intellectual  Organs,  Memory,  &e.  By  U!«m^ 
figures  for  one  person,  dots  for  onother,  a  horizontal  dash  lor 
another,  a  perpendicular  one  for  another,  and  other  siirn"  for 
others,  the  oevelopments  of  a  whole  family  may  be  entered  upon 
ODe  work-*thut  greatly  enhancing  its  value. 
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«  PKErACE  TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION. 

Cheir  source,  that  they  may  drink  deep,  and  drink  perpetually,  of 
those  pure  waters  of  pleasure  which  the  Creator  designed  should 
flow  from  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature. 

Applicants  for  phrenological  examinations  are  daily  and  eagerly 
inquiring,  "  How  can  I  remedifmy  defects  1  By  what  means  can  I 
increase  my  small  organs,  or  diminish  those  that  are  too  large  V 
This  work  will  answer  these  most  important  questions.  It  will 
show  what  constitutes  a  good  head,  and  also  how  to  attain  this 
great  desideratum.  A  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  and  thereby  of 
cuTselves,  is  the  sum  total,  the  essence  of  all  knowledge  ;  but  its 
application  to  self-improvement,  to  the  discipline  of  the  r^ind^ 
and  to  the  modification,  moulding,  and  formation  of  the  charac- 
ter, is  the  very  q  tintessence  even  of  Phrenology — the  one  re- 
maining desideratum.  To  ascertain  our  qualities,  is  all  impor- 
tant ;  but  to  improve  them,  is  infinitely  more  so.  Though  the 
former  should  precede  the  latter,  it  should  by  no  means  supersede 
it.  Too  long,  already,  have  Phrenologists  been  content  with 
knowing  themselves  by  this  science.  It  is  now  high  time  for 
them  to  apply  it  to  their  own  mental  cultivation,  and  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  especially  of  the  ris- 
ing generation.  If  this  single  application  of  Phrenology,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  in  these  pages,  were  but  fully  carried  out 
in  practice,  it  would  certainly  do  more  to  promote  the  happiness, 
virtue,  talents,  and  well-being  of  man,  than  has  been  done  by  all 
the  other  improvements  and  inventions  of  this  and  past  ages  put 
together,  including  all  the  works  on  metaphysics,  education,  and 
kindred  subject?,  ever  written  ;  because  this  teaches  the  truo 
method  of  improving  the  mind^  while  they  appertain  to  physics,  or 
€nter  the  department  of  mind  only  to  becloud  it. 

Though  the  primary  design  of  this  work  is  to  aid  parents  and 
teachers  in  edui;ating  and  training  children,  yet  every  individual 
will  be  enabled  to  apply  the  principles  contained  in  it  to  self-im' 
prorement;  to  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  memory ;  to  mental 
discipline,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  power  of  his  intellect  and 
itfl  facility  of  action  ;  to  improve  his  morals ;  to  govern  and  sub- 
due his  easily  besetting  sins ;  to  regulate  his  feelings;  and  so  to 
direct  each  and  all  of  his  faculties  to  their  legitimate  objects, 
that  their  action  may  be  always  virtuous  and  pleasurable. 
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CHAPTER  L 

raTtlOLOGT:   OEf  THE   LAWS  OF  LIFB  AND  HEALTH. 

SECTION  L 

vnoDtcTioN :  oe,  the  ftticdajcental  feinciples  of  man's  NATUEE. 

That  Hapfikess  is  the  sole  object  of  Man's  creation^  is  ren- 
itrtA  evident  by  its  being  the  only  legitimate  product  of 
erery  organ  of  his  body,  of  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  of  every 
cieiDrm  of  his  nature.  What  but  happiness  is  the  end  sought 
»M  obtained  in  the  creation  of  every  bone,  of  every  joint,  of 
^▼cry  ntiscle? — happiness  in  their  exercise,  happiness  in 
i<^motion,  labor,  &c.,  and  happiness  in  the  results  obtain- 
^  b]r  this  motion.  What  but  pleasure  is  the  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  eye  ? — the  most  exc^uisite  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
of  sight  itself,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  happiness  in  the 
«ih1s  attained  by  seeing — in  its  enabling  us  to  find  our  way, 
^  in  pouring  into  the  mind  a  vast  fund  of  information,  and 
•i»  furnisliing  an  inexhaustible  range  of  materials  for 
thought  and  mental  action.  What  but  enjoyment  is  the  end 
•ought  and  secured  by  the  creation  of  the  lungs  ?— enjoyment 
*fi  breathing  freely  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  atid  enjoyment 
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in  the  expenditureof  that  vitality  furnished  thereby ;  few  realiz- 
ing the  amount  of  pleasure  capable  of  being  taken  in  quaflSng 
luxuriantly  and  abundantly  the  health-inspiring  breeze ! — 
What  other  object  than  pleasure  dictated  the  creation  of  the 
stomach  ? — pleasure  in  the  act  of  digestion,  and  pleasure  in 
the  expenditure  of  those  vital  energies  produced  thereby. 
And  what  is  the  object  sought  and  obtained  in  the  creation  ol 
the  brain  and  nervous  system — what  but  happiness  is  the  only 
legitimate  product  of  their  primitive  function? — happiness  in 
their  exercise  itself,  and  inexhaustible  happiness  in  that  bound- 
less range  of  mental  and  moral  ends  secured  by  their  creation. 
Narrowing  down  our  observations  to  the  mental  feculties, 
we  find  the  same  sole  end  sought  and  obtained  by  the  creation 
of  each  one  separately,  and  of  all  collectively.    Benevolence 
was  created  both  to  pour  the  oil  of  consolation  into  the 
wounded  heart,  to  avoid  occasions  of  pain,  and  to  beautify 
and  bless  mankind^  and  also  to  pour  still  greater  blessings 
into  the  soul  of  the  giver ;  for,  it  is  even  •*  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."    Parental  love,  while  it  renders  the 
parent  happy   in  providing  for  darling  infancy  and  lovely 
childhood,  also  renders  the  child  most  happy  in  receiving  the 
blessings  showered  down  upon  it  by  this  happifying  faculty. 
The  legitimate  function  of  Ideality  is  pleasure ;  both  in  con- 
templating the  beautiful  and  the  exquisite  in  nature  and  in 
art,  and  also  in  refining  and  purifying  all  the  grosser  elements 
of  our  nature,  and  softening  and  gracing  all  our  conduct. 
Acquisitiveness  was  created  to  afibrd  pleasure,  both  in  the 
mere  acquisition  of  property,  edibles,  and  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life ;    and  also  to  furnish  all  the  other  facul- 
ties with  the  means  of  gratification: — Appetite  with  food; 
Benevolence  with  the  means  of  bestowing  charity  j  Cautious- 
ness with  instruments  of  defence ;  the  Social  Feelings  with 
comforts  for  the  family  ;  Inhabitiveness  with  a  home ;  Con- 
structiveness  with  tools,  farming  utensils,  &c. ;  Intellect  with 
books,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  means  of  prosecuting 
the  study  of  nature  and  her  laws,  &c.     Appetite,  while  it 
gives  us  gustatory  pleasure  in  partaking  of  food,  also  fur- 
nishes the  stomachwith  the  materials  required  for  manufac- 
turing that  nourishment  and  strength  without  which  every 
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voald  bt  col  olTp  and  lift  iinlf  soon  cease.   Cans- 

nated«  ooc  oalf  lo  pradooe  the  richest  harreet  of 

'M  nodliiiiK  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature,  but 

a«&.  u^  ve  »^t  adapt  wajs  and  means  to  ends,  and  secure 

good  bf  applying  the  laws  of  causation  to 

ef  whatever  raeolts  we  might  desire.    The  le- 

f  aariMo  ot  Language  is  to  furnish  a  world  of  plea- 

mr*.  mrfTi}-  in  the  act  of  talking,  and  then  to  add  to  it  that 

mr  i^jBiT  Se  CMniain  of  happiness  which  flows  from  impart- 

mg  MMi  moc«Tiag  knowledge,  ideas,  motives  for  action,ftc.,  and 

m  r;  fct  i¥f .  in  hearing  lectures,  sermons,  ftc.,  ftc.    Memory 

^A^d  m  to  reeoUcct  what  gave  lu  pleasiue,aiid  what  pain. 

nmi  W9  Mi^  rrpeat  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter;  that  we 

m^  rrarmbcr  Cioes,  places,  numberi,  Ac,  and  recall  otir 

k»i «  ««if«  a:  p'c&mre,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  beneficial  purposee. 

V  fsmi^ft^  sAiorsily  gives  us  pleasure,  both  in  worshippii^ 

Ov:.  i^i  43  those  holy,  purifying  influences  which  prayer 

su-ii   a:*«»i  ;n  the  foul.    The  same  principle  applies  to 

7^'-  •.*r . ; .  •.   CozAnubul  I^ve,  to  Ambition,  to  Perseverancet 

*.    -    -        -  .'■'--.  :>  HojM",  lo  Iii.iiation, and  to  every  other 

«...  \.    *  ..-uin  tu  ill  J.     I  rrpcat.     The  legitimate  func- 

•  •'-    :•■  ',  '.'il  uri^in,  rif  fVL-ry  tiieiital  faculty,  ofe  very 

•      w  .        -.  .k  .   .*  Kirr:^i.<A,  ALL  li.ippifp'ss,  yiMrr,  unalloyed^ 

1  r.  •?      /■-••:   m;  ;  .:ir\i,  and  wdhini^  rhf.     Man  was  made 

a       ,        •-   «.f//»>.  In   U?  rr.Rrcf  TLT  liaj»py/   and  for /Art/ 

t .  I,   —  \  -  .•  -^t  ::.'  n'odi«'  ('omt  lo  itv  pole  more  uniformly 

i  .         -1      :.  '    ir.  i:  K%  rrt  ry  [^rt  of  man  (Kiiiit  to  this  one 

N     :;  .r;.  ^.in  (^  more  |*!aui,  more  universal,  more 


*    ^    »  •     L.-«  fr»r.pft«  Wr  ''uOfffrird  vo  t«  !•»  millUllr  Biraintt  thr  drC* 
'•^«        «r  ^-iio.  MC      r  cA«:.tuU'«;ial  drprariT)  uhJ  C)0*r«jum(   niitrry. 

-..     —  ••  .r  •n.-v      ir  !      i  r.   :   ^«>    rr:u:rd.  tf  it«al   irha'.rvrr  «li<rifior 

«  «  -y:  .«;   !•   If        Ir  <  (J.'*  •!.•-«  !hr  fririjitiTr  r.Ci«MliilH<l 

-I  -i^i  •  I  ••  ^  r*'  '•«  wi^h  .:  :•  rrf-ci»'tj«.  -Hi.wr^rr.  I  ftiti  un- 
Mtai  ••  t.i«^  <*«•  •.•'Aa^caf.  liiC  ihi«  pn»riplr  ftlludr«.  timply.  in  thr 
^••ih*.^-'*  x-^ •»--.'«  '^  MtA-u  Aa4  irt  ««f  Aia^  br  ttfi  nviatnird  »•  to  pffr- 
^     HT  f"  I.  s^  *.i    wt.  f^  fTcmtnt  UTitk  ilMi  ijud  Uat  lausbi.  ur  wtn 
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And  the  amount  of  happiness  of  which  our  nature  is  sus« 
ceptible,  is  inconceivably  great — is  doubtless  a  thousand-fofd 
greater  than  the  most  favored  of  mortals  has  ever  yet  experi- 
enced^ and  infinitely  greater  than  the  generality  of  mankind 
now  experience.  Oh !  if  man  would  but  exercise  his  pow- 
ers in  accordance  with  their  primitive  constitution,  how 
perfectly,  how  inconceivably  happy  he  might  be,  and  would 
be! 

But  alas !  our  world  is  full  of  sufiering  and  misery,  and 
groans  in  agony !  Pandora's  box,  filled  with  all  manner 
of  diseases,  has  been  opened  upon  us !  Poverty,  wretched- 
ness, diseases  the  most  painful  and  loathsome,  premature 
death,  the  loss  of  friends,  children,  and  companions,  filling  the 
soul  with  anguish  the  most  heart-rending  and  unutterable,  or 
one  or  other  of  those  numberless  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and, 
frequently,  a  swarm  at  once,  scourge  and  torment  nearly,  or 
quite,  the  whole  human  family !  Millions  suffer  more  than 
they  enjoy ;  and  milliohs  of  millions  are  the  victims  of  phy- 
sical misery  and  mental  anguish,  so  absolutely  intolerable 
as  to  extort  the  wish  that  they  had  never  been  born  !  or  that 
death  would  hasten  to  their  relief!  and  nearly  all  mankind 
complain  of  this  world  in  which  we  live — perfect  as  it  is,  and 
every  way  adapted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man — aa 
♦« bad,"  and" wicked/' 

Yet  this  pain  forms  no  part  of  any  arrangement  or  contri- 
vance of  man's  nature.  Teeth  were  made  to  give  pleasure  in 
masticating  food;  not  to  ache.  Nor  need  they  ever  ache. 
The  head  was  made  to  give  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  not  to  torment  us  with  the  head-ache. 
The  lungs  were  made  to  afford  pleasure  in  breathing ;  and  in 
the  results  of  breathing,  not  to  pain  us  when  inflamed,  nor  to 
blast  all  our  hopes,  all  our  happiness,  by  consumption.  The 
stomach  was  not  made  to  cause  griping  pains,  as  in  dyspepsia, 
summer  complaints,  &c.  Nor  was  any  part  of  the  body  created 
expressly  to  torment  us  with  excruciating  rheumatic  pains. 
Does  the  malignant,  life-destroying  cancer,  constitute  any  part 
of  man's  primitive  creation ;  or  the  gout,  or  dropsy,  or  any 
form  of  disease  ? 

And  was  Benevolence  created  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting 
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■ghi  «r  pftin  which  eunoc  berelieTed  ?  Or  Com- 
lo  qawftl,  or  •OBago  in  acnec  brawli,  or  cause 
itieo  and  biekeriqgs?    Or  DettmcUTo- 
whole  coootries  with  wer»  and  blood,  and 
irable  form  of  hnoian  sufleriDgP^-co  make  the 
a  lowlf  widow ;  and  the  happy  child  a  helplen 
.  a&d  lo  cod  the  lives  of  millions  by  a  death  the  most 
ya&s.  afti  bombic!    Or  appetite,  to  gormandise,  and  ofler 
m  ^  ^mi  m  rvtooos  and  happy  in  our  nature  ai  the  shrine 
^   mrthanmr  dmnkeonese?    Or  ApprobatiTeness,  to  pinch 
te  W«<!  0e  tfas  soffering  Chinese,  or  distort  the  waist  and  has- 
«a  d«  dash  of  the  simple  American,  or  deform  the  head  of 
te  mraf*  iDdmo  r    Or  Self-Esleem,  to  wade  through  seas  of 
hnd  1*  Affoase  of  despotism, and  rule  with  a  tjrram's  rod? 
%  Xfmgntam^  to  produee  all  the  abominations  of  paganism^ 
*f  i^ii  w^di  all  the  bigotry  of  Christendom  ?    Or  Constmet- 
o  ajMk    v«h  roosaliiy)  to  inrent  and  execute  instnuMUts  of 
if  soixiBg  rack  ?    Or  Acquisitireness,  to  cheat, 
rith  Dsstmctireoess,  to  murder  ?    Or  Causality, 
aad  work  destruction?    Or  Parental  lore,  to 
hi   mm  nmd  wtfh  anguish  inexpressible  by  the  death  of  a 
w  -  r  'tiiiL  or  of  a  vhole  group  of  beautiful  and  happy  sons 
aai:  ti  w**  v^  •    Or  Adheftireness,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  near 
i.:.-     • :  •  -•  -oil,  Vr  l-iihor  trt»arlipry  ?     Or  Connubial  love, 
.     »  •  •       .  •r*v"''!  aikI  inronv)!ablc  ovrr  (he  grave  of  a  lovely 
9    '      "  \     -  i  V '.%b4i*<l;  anJ  tliat,  {>rrliaii«,  after  every  child 
loj     --'-    i-.'-'^S.  rfcry  mf^ans  of  Mi{»|>ort   extorted,  every 
•^' •    -      t-i.^**'  I  x«:<*d.aiid  }fiaih«4»in(*,  |i.itiiful  diNcaM  prey- 
ixj     '     .-.«*  *    ^'.::j  «<   T;Ui«,   and  (i|ienihi(   the  dark,   yawning 
gr.    '  4.      IT  r-.-f'     Ni*  N'vrr?  TYie  [hiIc*  an?  not  oppoMtc 
.It         ''•^'*  u^*:*-  thiit  \\ir%t>  ro^uItA  ar<;  iliv  .inti{K)d«'s  of  their 
^.-      »»..  •'  •  .--— . -»M-.ihfir  ««/y  ciiii«titntion:iI  product !   Nor 
#        '•  t  •    c>r  *  'iTkn  or  r.iiitritanr«  of  tlu*  txMiy,  nor  faculty 
'   t-     '!    riijf  irr»:i.*-m«-iit  <if  oijr  ti.itun*,  the  natural,  ap- 
i*-^-  ^.    (  w)i,rU  raiiws   pain,  or  pri>«liirrs  any  thing 
^'«t      T<j   tupi^Mc  oth*rwi*e,  would  he  a  ii(x:l   on 
'  }lfai«'r«^a  rrfltf-niori  on  Imlh  His   power  and  llis 
»*M      ki    v«^.i   SB  ;xi  c|x*n  hi*^tili!y  \o/aci. 
r-Zf  ^.  ••  '?.,  :h»«  Wide-ftprcad  nuvry  >    Dul  Kvc'f  rating 
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the  forbidden  fruit,  cause  all  this  ?  But  that  event  affects  ev- 
ery member  of  the  human  family  alike  ;  so  that,  as  far  as  its 
influences  are  concerned,  every  one  could  be  as  happy  in  this 
world  as  any  one  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  he.  The  believ- 
ers of  that  doctrine,  also  believe  in  a  millennium  "  when  all 
shall  know  the  Lord"  and  be  perfectly  happy ;  and  yet  they 
will  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  Eve  that  we  do,  and 
that  the  most  miserable  and  sinful  of  mankind  do. 

Hear  Nature's  answer.  "All  enjoyment,  all  suffering,  is 
CAUSED.''  The  sentient  world,  no  less  than  the  physical,  is 
governed  by  fixed  laws.  In  order  to  reduce  utter  chaos  to  a 
world  of  order  and  certainty,  the  wise  and  beneficent  Creator 
of  the  Universe  has  instituted  a  system  of  causes  and  effects. 
He  has  done  more.  All  is  cause  and  effect.  Every  thing 
that  is,  or  occurs,  is  caused.  J3ll  causes  produce  their  own 
appropriate  effects,  and  those  only^  and  all  effects  are  the  /c- 
gitimatey  necessary  products  of  their  respective  causes.  Noth- 
ing can  be,  occur,  or  exist,  without  being  governed,  in  every 
conceivable  point  of  view,  by  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
These  laws  reign  supreme.  From  them,  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  to  them  there  is  no  exception.  Without  them,  we  could 
rely  upon  nothing,  could  accomplish  nothing.  But  for  them, 
every  thing  would  Aapjoen,  and  dark,  doleful  uncertainty  would 
reign  supreme ;  now,  all  things  are  caused,  so  that  we  can  ef- 
fect any  desired  end  by  applying  its  appropriate  means.  Nor 
do  any  results  crowd  themselves  upon  us  unbidden.  Every 
thing  that  we  are,  that  we  enjoy,  that  we  suffer,  that  we 
think,  or  feel,  or  do,  is  caused;  and  not  only  caused,  but  is  the 
necessary  product  of  its  own  /e^Vimaic  cause,  and  of  that  on- 
ly.  And  like  causes,  always  produce  like  consequences,  and 
no  others.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  nothing  else  could 
possibly  occur.  All  change,  all  variation,  is  precluded.  All 
uncertainty  and  doubt  are  banished.  By  knowing  or  apply- 
ing given  causes,  we  can  predict  and  effect  consequences  with 
unerring  certainty. 

Nor  are  these  laws  without  sanction.  They  are  not  power- 
less, harmless,  passive  nonentities ;  but  ihey  are  clothed  with 
authority  ;  and  that  authority  is  the  pleasure  flowing  from 
their  obedience,  and  the  pain  consequent  upon  their  infrac- 
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.  hippirwiw  is  bos  ch8  lagitimata  e/kl— the  om 
chMT  otediMee ;  and  pain,  of  their  tio- 
^  mharni  thcee  eoonqueaeee  of  pleaeore  and  pain,  hi  v 
IP  povcdeei,  aad  iheRfim  neeloH.    To  eecuie  happi* 
aaitf  le  pff^Tcat  Mflerin^ ,  is  the  one  ^Mcific  object,  and 
^^£jmaMm  operaiaon,  of  every  law  of  our  being ;  and  ia 
f  «»  eSKt  thii  HMMi  dcwaUe  remit,  tlieir  wiee  and  beuoTO- 
Itfc^jc  baa  awdc  happinett  tlie  necessary  and  the  inva« 
V  fwsrff  wff  of  their  obedienoe,  and  misery  the  certain 
•f  thctf  ittliractioB.    Of  what  use  or  Taloe  this  ar- 
Wkv, cicepc  to  ptooMHe  happiness  ?— just  seen  to 
W  «i»  pvKC  ead  of  aH  cfeataon. 

If  ^mm  actMSi  bad  been  prsduetive  of  plnuwrt  onfyf  half 
ter  ^nmmt  sanrfinn  would  be  wanting ;  but  now,  not  only 
4i «i»  ;  [■■■■I ihry  bestow, sweetly  allure  and  entice  us oa 
m  ^m  facte  of  tbnr  obedienoe,  but  the  direful  penalties  con- 
'  mfrMtion,  drive  us,  even  compel  us,  and  with 
•  pew  fjiniit  than  any  other  means  possibly  could  do,  to 
msndstes,  Pain  is  certainly  painful ;  and 
Migtatlul.  Man  has  a  constitutional  love 
«f  teji  tmm^  an  ailractioo  for  it;  but  unhappiness  is  poison 
u  *ui  iA£u.'-«,  aUMMT^nt  lohimtsn  that  lie  iiutinclively  avoids  it. 
7>i  t  t  1^  t-*ui«<^mrnt  !>iiis  back  in  the  %-cr)'  nature  of  thinci, 
*.  «  I  -  LI  1  .*'»•!.-  t#-^ii,tiian*iii.iiiiri*  isL;is«-(i,.ind(owtiic>i  tltiii 
tr-*.' ^  T.^'^'  »f .»»  .•  aiLipicJ.  \Viilif>tuha{>|)in«'H9,  our  nature 
m  ^«:  w  ti  ^  -^.  Without  |»ain,  it  must  Im:  without  ha  p|>i- 
v^^  --r*  »'••-  fw  [•aiiito  «'am  us  th.il  we  u-i*re  vtulaiing 

!.«»  &«i  ■  --«r  *■•  .r;/.  wr  %h<>iil<i  tffiinniiiiiy  .iiid  tiiiconsciiius- 
•^-•v  -  T  .r^nw"%  %  tK<jii«aii'i  tinir*  over,  if  that  wen-  possi- 
If  T-  -i*  :  I  '»;-rr,.  i,m|  no  |>3!n  lu  viiiiatinf<  thr  phvMral 
a  •  t.  --^  T-a  -.^  rr;/:iir. «i  m  r.invrrtJtitin,  I  niitfht  l«aii  i»r  fcit 
I. ..  r.  K  .  r  «-  ,s^.  A.'id  }  urn  iu)««*!f  to  a  rriftp  ;  ur  utifonjirious 
•••  •  i.  f»' r^  til  •I'-ath,  arwi  tn  rr»untiix»  ways  niulii.itc 
&^i  .-'«'-  :  avfcr  I*  \ij1  •.kill  miiiii,  |('  It  rtuiM  rx|Mri*-iire 
fc  :  fc...-.  Law  v^i^'Hj!  a  prns'.ty  atla^h'-ii  to  ii«  vuilaiton,  is 
i«  iii—4-'f  — •  ?  >;*  of  iiii'J — iii«l  the  inorr  rrrtain  ami  iV.ir- 
■o.  :-•  z^'-i'T.  Mi*  fiior#»  t.i!ua)»Iff*  ihr  Uw.  Man  i*  rapariia- 
*'?  "if-*.  i%i  pa:n  i«  th**  m-'^t  p^iw^^rfui  rnforcrr  o(  **\f^*\i» 
«r*  v»  av.   a^fed  < /nt^^picntly,  {'rouuicr  of  luppincss,  tliat 
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even  a  God  could  invent.  And  this  two-fold  contrivance  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  former  to  entice,  the  latter  to 
enforce^  obedience  to  law,  so  wise,  so  perfectly  calculated  every 
way,  to  secure  man^s  highest  good,  could  have  been  prompt- 
ed only  by  Infinite  Benevolence,  and  arranged  only  by  Infinite 
Wisdom. 

Be  it  remembered,  then,  by  every  member  of  the  human 
family,  that  <*  affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the  dust ;''  nor  doth 
pleasure  spring  up  out  of  the  grounds  Be  it  remembered,  that 
every  pain  we  feel  is  caused — is  the  legitimate,  tne  necessary^ 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  infraction  of  some  law  of 
our  being ;  and  that  every  pleasure  we  experience,  flows  nat- 
urally and  necessarily  from  law  obeyed.  Be  it  remembered, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  obeying  or  violating  any  law 
whatever  without  producing  these  results.  No  pain  was  ever 
sent  by  God — no  blessing  was  ever  bestowed,  except  in  obedi- 
ence to  unalterable  law  1  And  be  it  further  remembered,  that, 
in  just  that  proportion  in  which  we  obey  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical laws,  in  just  that  proportion  shall  we  necessarily  be  hap- 
py ;  and  in  exact  proportion  as  we  sufier,  in  that  proportion 
have  we  broken  them,  or  sinned.  Our  enjoyments  and  suffer- 
ings are  the  thermometers  of  our  righteousness  and  sinfulness. 
Those  who  »u3er  nK>st,  have  sinned  most,  and  those  who  are 
the  most  happy  are  the  most  holy — Chappy  or  miserable  6e- 
eaute  they  are  holy  or  sinful,  and  in  exact  proportion — as  ex- 
act as  the  God  of  heaven  can  mete  them  out.  And  let  it  also 
be  remembered,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  by  avoiding 
all  violation  of  law,  we  shall  escape  all  suffering  of  every  kind ; 
and  that,  by  obeying  all  the  laws  of  our  nature,  we  shall  be- 
come perfectly  happy — as  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  our  na- 
ture to  become  or  to  endure ;  and  full,  to  overflowing,  with  un- 
minlged  enjoyment,  unalloyed  bliss  ! 

Nor  are  these  laws  a  sealed  book  to  man.  They  do  not  lie 
hidden  in  labyrinthian  mazes,  ready  to  spring  upon  him  like  a 
snake  in  the  grass,  or  a  tiger  from  his  lair.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion charges  God  foolishly,  is  derogatory  to  man,  and  would 
render  those  laws  comparatively  useless.  No.  They  are 
open,  plain,  and  lighted  up  by  the  full  blaze  of  the  noon-i]ay 
sun.    Nor  need  they  ever  be  mistaken.    No  mist,  no  uncer- 
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cr.  coTciopct  aof  of  them.  If  even  brutes  uodentaDd 
tti  mwt  of  tfacir  being  mffii  iell|  to  applf  tbem  to  m  to  en- 
^  '^A.  sorrijr  man,  widiall  his  powenof  reason  and  obser- 
*i*j—^  aad  all  hm  keenness  of  sensation,  is  able,  not  merely  to 
tmrmt^  ni  in  a  §  lass  darklf ,  but  to  read  clear!f  and  fully,  eve- 
rv  jA  V  of  bn  beuig«  every  oondition  of  enjoyment,  every  oo* 
cMHs  of  Hiflmng. 

T»  thji  cnpnbduj  of  umdenianding  these  Laws,  God  has 
St  sBpcndded  the  pover  of  applying  them.     Not  only 
i  H«  then:,  but  he  can  reach  them— can  apply  means 
sad  thereby  produce  almost  any  result  be  desires. 
.  far  IS  capable  of  sngmeniing  his  own  happiness,  as 
r:  M  ihmt  of  hts  fellow-men ;  and  also  of  causing  an  incon- 
'^r%tm  amoem  of  soflering,  both  to  himselfisnd  to  thoee 


•s — ^Every  law  awards  and  executes  ii$e(f,    To  obey 

^w,  m  lo  enjoy  the  blessings  secured  by  thai  law.    To 

m  tf  to  incur  lu  pvimlties.    In  ike  tferjf  act  of  obe- 

OS  pleasure ;  and  in  and  ynth  the  iranegrr^^ 

e  penalty.    No  escape,  no  erasion  of  either, 

,  through  God*s  vast  domain.    Obedience 

if  ^a;^iflam  are  inarparably  linked  together;  and  sin  and 

•.of'*^ -^  1^.  Kin'l  in  hand  tliroiiKhont  the  universe.     Neither 

-•'•'*  «r  J  iralcfi  from  il*  niati*. 

\  ..  «*a:  ^%  OAirr.  a!l  'lijoynu  lit  flow^  m  tin*  liiroct  line  of 

'-  .«'.-«'    .  aiKi  a.i  •u:r*rin;;  Immf^  a  cl»v.*  aiialo:;)*  lo  that 

•  .    «    •        \^%A.     T).r  |»if  3»urr  n  liltr  llic  oSriiafin*,  and 

•  -  i>Jf'  *     •  ;.irt:kkr  «  of  tltr  «3ni«*  rrii/  antl character  with  the 
T-»..^^w.   -.       T^.u*  --/n  #i/i«/  hy  Iraii^L'r*  vMii^  \\\v.   laws  of 

•  -••-  ^,    «•  '  ij<r.«  ti*"r  I'liii,  and  |miii  U**^,  f^rmrinj^  dut  €\f 
tr'    *  -  fi«r^'««i'«fi,  aij*!  :n  the  ihrrri  /irir  of  that  tran^i^rrvion  ; 

i^  1^  '  :4rii.ffrft  ihr  Moiiuch.  Corrupt*  ihr  hliMMi,  and  pro- 
:  .•  -•  :«  -.  .r.  t.^^t  •)«-[  Arlin*'fit  nf  our  iiAlurf  aimI  in  itn  (ifl*|M*n* 
•.^1^^%  '  1  t^fxr.Sii*^  ail  th«'  rrifi/Zi  of  f  alii>c:..ili«i  KU|j«)anting 
r.i    v^i^MV  '^jM  of  pi^aturrt  \»y  analoL'ou^^iriifii.     S»,   the 

•  .»i#a  '4  tf*^  law  of  Ain.itiTrnra«,  oiTa*iiiii%  ihi«  trana- 
r*-«»>^  ;«t  r*  »n   the  tnciai  drparmi'^iit,  and  all  il^  ranufi*'a- 

't       :  s^a.iK;r.^.  ir»  pr'>{Hiniiin  \'\  the  tnn«Kr»-%*ion,  his 
\»  'or-tij'  ^  ^\trsrr%,  xiA  all  th<»tc  dt|M'n<ianl  thrreon,  and  plO- 
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portionally  inducing  domestic  misery.  Though  the  libertine, 
and  those  who  trifle  with  the  social  relations,  may  reap  plea- 
sure from  whatever  other  laws  they  obey,  yet  they  never  need 
expect  to  enjoy  domestic  happiness;  for  their  transgression 
incapacitates  them  therefor.  Whosoever  violates  the  law 
that  governs  Acquisitiveness  by  hoarding  up  immense  wealth, 
or  by  obtaining  money  dishonestly — ^by  fraud,  by  gambling, 
by  murder,  &c. — will  surely  sufier  in  the  matter  of  money, 
and  on  account  of  it.  Ill-gotten  gain  poisons  all  who  touch  it 
Did  a  gambler,  or  a  robber,  ever  enjoy  the  money  thus  gotten  ? 
The  very  fact  that  he  obtained  it  unjustly,  renders  it  a  curse 
to  him,  and  to  all  who  inherit  it.  Those  who  make  money 
very  easily,  say  by  speculation,  or  by  great  profits,  that  is, 
who  obtain  possession  of  money  without  actually  earning  it, 
do  not,  and  can  not^  enjoy  it.  "  Easy  come,  easy  go,"  ap- 
plies to  them.  Making  it  so  easily  and  rapidly,  they  spend  it 
freely  and  for  unnecessary  and  injurious  gratifications,  by 
which  their  health  is  injnr©<lj  their  morals  are  depraved,  and 
their  offspring  generally  ruined.  Take  care  how  you  make 
money  too  easily,  however  legally,  and  by  means  used  how- 
over  generally.  "  Honesty  \s  policy.'*^  Those  who  earn  their 
money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  besides  enjoying  even  the 
making  of  it,  know  whence  it  comes,  use  it  frugally,  and 
are  never  surfeited  with  luxuries.  To  make  money  honestly ^ 
that  is,  not  to  cheat  for  it,  nor  to  speculate  for  it,  nor  even  to 
trade  for  it,  but  to  earn  it,  is  the  only  way  to  enjoy  it.*  In 
like  manner,  every  law  of  our  nature,  not  only  both  punishes 
its  own  infraction  and  rewards  its  own  obedience,  but  also, 
exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  both. 

Hence,  then,  it  can  not  be  difllcult  to  trace  all  the  ills  of 
mankind — public  and  private,  mental  and  physical,  collective 
and  individual — directly  and  certainly  to  their  causes;  that  is, 

•  Hence  laborers— farmers,  and  those  who  toork  for  what  they  have— 
mre  the  most  happy  beings  on  earth — the  most  healthy,  talented,  and  vir- 
taoas :  but  those  who  live  by  their  wits  are  generally  sickly,  luxurious, 
sinful,  and  miserable.  So,  also,  the  rich  are  generally  miserable.  Their 
riches  tnake  them  so,  because  they  violate  the  law  of  nature,  in  the  very 
met  of  amassing  great  wealth.  "Wo  unto  the  rich,'*  saith  the  law  of 
man's  nature. 
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t:  ±v  TiiTklaird  lav  out  of  which  thef  grow— «ii  ioferenco  of 
e*  %/■■■/  raJoe  ami  inportance ;  for  it  teaches  mankind  at 
•f»  '^  rwtfcw*  and  themiiA/^,  of  ererj  eril  that  exists,  of 
pea  that  Bian  experiences;  and  at  the  same  time, 
^:a  jofi  wliat  it  is  that  makes  him  happy,  so  that  he 
aar  ••e-rk  it  jret  again.*'  And  let  every  individual,  by  aa 
ut  hir  ralun  his  own  happiness  and  dreads  sufTering, 
¥  .f  rrery  pain  to  iu  cause,  and  then  remove  that  cause ; 
mn  a^w  tri««  np  his  pleasures  to  that  fountain  head  from 
vniHt  tSrr  iow. 

h  %iLrh3tx  to  all  this,  man  possesses  that  power  of  will,  or 
m-Y  c^^^^^'^i*  which  enables  him  to  choose  or  to  refuse  the 
^i  rr  ^M  rood — to  obey  these  laws,  or  to  violate  them — to 
•ivsi'jp*  ^^wlf  rood  or  bad,  happy  or  miserable!  Now  put 
mt^jt^T  :Jb*«e  self<<vi4ent  truths— that  man  is  constituted  to 
ft»  >rifcdy  happy— that  all  happiness  is  \ht  fixed  and  ceriain 
Bswm^rr  r4  obcdaefwe  to  the  laws  of  our  being,  and  every 
imm^  ^m  li  gifimsie,  osccnary  rotuequenet  or  operaiiom  of 
Ib^r  m^rwrtrm  that  our  Creator  hsA  kindly  endowed  man 
wtt  lysrsy  to  onderMand,  and  ability  to  apply,  these  laws; 
untf  aiv  w  A  tfa#  power  of  choice,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
i^^-  » -k*^  T .  .^f^  ilirm,  acrorclinff  to  hi^  own  will  and  plca- 
r-  -•  :  rii  i*  •  f--fri,g#-  \%  o!iVii»iiH  and  iti(*vitahl«*,  thai  all  our 
^   ^      .  ^  ..,   I  .  ..^.j  .  r-:!hrr  }y  mm  u|»on  Itis  fcIIoMr  man,  or 

•         1     s-    »  •:.   fr,  i»..  u*  f»^si*rv.tIlrl^  aii'l  vit)!a(ior.i  «l**]K'itJ 

••  -    »    .         •-?»•'.  .ri-iiv.  luai/f/r  Ajf/M^(/^     Tnj^,  !hc  rrlaUons 

•     :r-  .:  ;'>rr'it€,  l.y  whuh  ifi«'y  iiilM-ril  cliHoase, 

\    ;"*:  -rx:.!*-,  or  ari-  liaiMy  traiii«*cl ;   aijfl  of  man    !o 

R-  ■    •    »"*    :.  *n:  lui!^  ^iift^'T  «->ni'*whal  on  acrnuni  of  ilic 

a.  ^  .  . .,  .  ir.'*!'ytii'HJify  ihn  rr*u!t ;  yi|,  in  !h«'  outline 

t-!i-    .—  •■-•  at-,    f  T  of  r.<iw-«,  ifitiiriiJutiiji /or  thrmsf hf  9,  \nhih 
m'%    .- tu  t-mj^^^.   n  !*.^:f  own /irnon— »n    lli»ir    r/w /i    arrouni, 
•  r  •-      •  «*»•  M  t:  1  ^'.irf*  rii..'*  3f  moMly  m  *>ur  oi/yj  k«.*«-j»*ng, 
i-  ■    •»  •  ■  '*f  '.vi»  mniroi :  !i-r.^iiv  llii-y  afir  fl»c   rewards 

t?  ■     *-.i  '^^  tr*i.b  y  '»f  'fir  own  tioim^i. 

'^  J  •r^'  *i?  T  ^•sf'^ltr^  f!i!i?fn!ly  to  thr  Mudy  of  the 
:•'  •  .•  .-.i' ir*  .  f.f,  unl'M  wr  know  llirni,  li"W  f  .in 
t     .  -■      •   T.^   5  'L-::!,  cicrj.i  \kc  stuui^le  u|n>n   llicm  by 


•i 
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chance  ?  or  how  escape  suffering  by  avoiding  their  violation  ? 
Truly, 

"  The  chief  est  study  of  maDkind  %$  mmn, 
Oar  greatest  knowledge  is  ourseiveg  to  know. " 
By  knowing  them  we  can  follow  them,  and  thas  be  gathering 
in,  continually,  all  those  rich  clusters,  those  endless  varieties, 
of  the  sweetest  pleasures  which  a  wise  and  gracious  God  lias 
adapted  and  prepared  our  nature  to  yield;  and  escape  all 
those  direful  consequences  of  their  infraction  which  flood  our 
world  with  sorrow  and  sighing.  That  it  is  passible  to  escape 
suffering,  has  already  been  demonstrated.  That  it  is  infinitely 
more  easy  to  obey  law  and  be  perfectly  happy,  than  to  sin 
and  suffer,  is  equally  evident.  The  difliculty  consists  in  livifig 
as  we  do. 

Hie  labor :  hoo  opus  est* 

To  live  aright,  and  thereby  to  enjoy,  is  all  down  hill  work, 
all  plain  sailing,  all  most  delightful.  To  suppose  that  we  must 
tug,  and  toil,  and  deny  ourselves  to  live  ari^Thi,  is  an  error — 
wboM>  Caihci  is  bigotr)',  and  whoso  mother  is  ignorance.  To 
know  hoWf  is  the  one  thing  needful,  the  *•  pearl  of  great 
price."  To  obey  these  laws,  men  must  krufw  them,  fyno- 
ranee  is  the  parent  of  most  of  man's  suffering.  Men  want 
knowledge.  This  is  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  instru- 
ment of  reform.  "  Ignorance  is  the  evil,  knowledge  the  re- 
medy ; "  and  is  it  not  surprising,  that  they  whose  sole  pro- 
fession and  occupation  is  to  impart  this  knowledge,  should 
themselves  be  so  almost  totally  ignorant — should  be  oAen  the 
greatest  sinners  and  sufferers — the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
and  both  upon  the  wrong  track  ?  To  impart  this  knowledge, 
to  reveal  this  secret,  is  the  object  of  this  work,  and  if  it  suc- 
ceed, it  will  indeed  accomplish  a  great  work. 

Another  preliminary  remark.  That  same  Goodness  and 
Wisdom  which  devised  and  instituted  this  system  of  lnws,  re- 
wards, and  punishments,  has  also  apportioned  tb4  pleasures 
of  obedience  and  the  pains  of  disobedience,  to  iHe  i'mpormnce 
of  the  several  laws.  Life  i.n  the  greatest  of  all  bleai&igs,  and 
therefore  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  life,  ia  visited  with  the 


*  This  it  the  labor,  this  the  toil 
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•erercst  of  all  penalties ;  their  obedience,  with  the  highest  or- 
der oi  happiness,  and  in  its  greatest  abundance.  Bat,  the  laws 
thit  govern  property  or  character  being  of  a  lower  order,  less 
pain  accompanies  their  infnAction«  less  pleasure,  their  obedi- 
ence. ! 

What  then,  is  the  highest  or^l^  of  laws  ?  From  what  source 
springs  the  most  exalted  pleasure  and  the  most  intense  suffer- 
ing that  man  can  possibly  experience  ?  From  the  laws  of 
mind.  Who  is  the  lord  of  Creation  ?  Man.  What  is  the 
greatest  work  of  God  within  our  knowledge  ?  Ourselves 
What  terrestrial  being  is  susceptible  of  experiencing  the  great- 
est amount  of  enjoyment  and  of  suffering?  Mankind.  What 
governed  by  the  widest  range  and  highest  grade  of  laws,  and 
mo5t  capable  of  obeying  or  violating  them  ?  The  same  being, 
man.  And  what  part  of  man  constitutes  the  highest  depart- 
mcrit  of  his  nature?  Mind.  Which  is  the  king,  which  the 
sulj^rct,  in  his  nature  ? — which  that  part  for  whose  special 
service  all  others  were  created?  Mind.  From  what  foun- 
tain head,  gushes  forth  every  pleasure,  every  pain,  that  man 
expf?rienccs  ?  From  mind — mind  only.  The  laws  of  mind, 
are  then  the  highest  order  of  laws  within  our  knowledge ;  and 
x\.i::T  obedience  is  productive  of  the  greatest  amount,  and  of 
thv  pureM,  the  most  exalted,  and  the  most  condensed,  of  all 
er.;  ->ym»?nt :  while  their  violation  plunges  the  suffering  rebel 
in'o  the  deepest  hell  of  misery  imaginable  or  supportable  ! 
T'T  what  was  man  created  ?  Mainly,  or  even  merely,  to 
eat,  >lerp,  breathe,  labor,  glitter,  and  die  ?  By  no  means ;  but 
to  !7..nk  and  feel — to  adore  God,  study  his  works,  obey  his 
'.2T<,  and  be  happy.  What  constitutes  his  identity  and  per- 
vria'.:ty — his  essence — himself?  Is  it  his  coat?  Is  it  his 
t'-!y.  rvcn?  It  is  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  in 
w\rx\\  consiists  his  entity,  and  for  which  he  was  created.  This 
u  man.  All  cliie  is  worthless.  Cut  from  him  limb  after  limb, 
and  one  portion  of  his  body  afkcr  another,  until  the  whole  is 
removed,  but  leave  the  mind  entire,  and  his  identity  remains ; 
but.  let  insanity  derange  that  mind,  or  let  death  separate  it 
from  the  body,  and  his  personality  is  destroyed,  though  his 
bo*Jy  remain  entire.  The  lifeless  body  of  a  friend  is  not  that 
fnend  ;  but  our  minds^  our  own  powers  of  thought  and  feel- 
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ing  constitute  our  very  essence ;  flesh  and  blood  being  our 
dtoelling  only. 

Hence,  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind,  and  put- 
ting this  knowledge  in  practice^  constitute  the  highest  objects 
that  can  possibly  engage  the  attention  of  man.  As  pleasure 
constitutes  the  end  of  man's  creation,  that  is  the  most  impor- 
tant which  most  effectually  promotes  this  end.  A  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  chemistry,  navigation,  astronomy,  geography, 
natural  philosophy,  &c.,  are  important  in  proportion  to  their 
capability  of  administering  to  human  happiness — the  end  of 
creation — but  no  farther.  This  is  the  only  true  measure  of 
virtue ;  and  especially  of  that  of  knowledge.  Grossly  igno- 
rant is  he  who  knows  not  how  to  live  so  as  to  be  happy, 
though  his  mind  is  stored  with  all  the  literary  lore  of  past 
ages,  together  with  all  the  learned  trash  of  the  present  age. 
Most  wise  is  he  who  knows  himse(f, — who  understands  and 
obeys  these  laws,  be  he  ignorant  of  every  thing  else.  And 
this  is  the  main  centre  of  man's  ignorance.  Many  know  how 
to  read  Greek,  to  predict  eclipses,  to  make  money,  apply  and 
regulate  machinery,  discuss  politics,  kill  each  other  scientifi- 
cally ^  and  perpetrate  a  world  of  learned  foolery ;  but  alas  ! 
few  know  how  to  live,  or  even  how  to  eat,  or  «7,  or  walk. 

Man's  almost  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  his  nature  is  as 
deplorable  as  it  is  fatal  to  his  happiness  and  productive  of 
misery.  Every  thing  else  is  studied,  but  this  is  neglected  ;  yet 
this  should  be  learned,  even  though  all  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge be  neglected. 

These  principles  show  in  what  education  consists.  If  hap- 
piness be  the  end  of  all  creation,  education  of  course  consists 
in  knowing  the  conditions  qf  happiness,  and  wisdom,  in  ap- 
plying them — the  former,  in  understanding  the  laws  of  our 
being,  and  the  latter,  in  fulfilling  them.  Let  it  be  remembered 
by  all,  especially  by  parents  and  teachers,  that  the  one  dis- 
tinctive and  only  end  of  all  education  should  be  to  expound 
these  laws  and  enfore  their  obedience.  Let  parents,  teachers, 
authors,  lecturers,  clergymen,  editors,  politicians,  physicians, 
and  all  public  men  or  leaders  further  remember,  that  they 
stand  at  the  fountain  head  of  those  streams  of  happiness  and 
misery  which  flood  mankind ;    and  also,  that  by  teaching 


^  . 


i4L  fumoMm  or  uam'b  juy^ 


iir  obfldMfioftp  i| 
Mtmitjr  lU  ihftt  j 
ow  Mium ;  bm  ibaty  in  oi 
bf  liBdinf  tbfl  f  until 
▼ioktiQii,  tbsj  help  10  iwet 
ouMrry  \  "  I1  ~    twrnriiiii  m  m 
]     itt,  ditwiet^  and  ptem 
Ah  f   liitk  do  pnbtie  men  1 
tUiiy  if  Ihetr  itAtkifi,  or  amsider  iliml 
I  «ri  ibwiiMi  lo  te  pabUc  mmd,  and  tbcrebf  ritnuij 
\  *•  ipiBl  it|ictrfw>p't  CfftalicMi ! 
I  AflB  ««lit  apN  lhi|iwl  faoqairy,  what  arc  aoine  < 
i  tff  happlnaai  aj^piiTy,  that  we  may 
I  iMfi  iIm  ktterl    Iti  oibtr  woids. 
Mil  bnpoftaai  bin  of  imr  phfikal  and 
r^  *al  w  o»)r  obey  liwei  ajid  enjoy  Iheii  deli* 


U  ■iBiifig  thcf  moat  imporiaiil  qoestioD,  the  author  will 
CM«  iue  ^M  nide  the  lighu  of  Phynology  and  Phrtnology. 
TSm    ijg»ai    i^hiiiliiii  all  the  lawt  of  man^f  physical  Da« 
esr^ — ft^  ilM  endiUoQi  of  life  and  health,  while  Phrenology 
m  e^  •otaore^  mafit  and  especially  of  nian^s  miicd}  and  the 
r«»    ki^s^v   erolve  all  the  eUmeniary  prineipleM  of  his 
\ucif^,  ±Mmt^  embodying  all  (he  laws  of  his  being,  all  the 
«!vt«te^iii»  W  hm  happuieai,  and  all  the  causes  of  all  his  suffer- 
m^^  m  w^  as  cbe  ongio  of  all  the  erils  thai  afflict  society — 
■Mtf  ml  M  yiasaly,  thai  ''he  that  runs  may  read."     By  de- 
^\j  aad  cfearly  the  primitise  or  elemenury  nature 
of  mmn^  and  tbat^  too,  in  all  iu  ramifications, 
t  m^MiU^  tieiefe  the  tribunal  of  tliat  nature,  erery  thing  ap- 
timt  can  b<^  namiHl  orconccircd ;  approring 
with  It,  but  condemning  whatever  con- 
j^rY«-vjh^-4hereby  furauking  the  only  true  test  and 
by  wiMch  to  in  every  doctrine  of  the  age;  and 
W  ail  paat^all  oomioc  time— every  doctrine  of  jneu- 
/  of  aoeieii,  otery  qoeaiioD  of  ethics,  of 
Wfca^of  •qmcy,  and  eveo  of  ffdigiooa  creeds  and 
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practices.  The  nature  of  man  is  perfect — ^is  all  that  it  should 
be,  and  every  way  calculated  to  make  mankind  perfectly 
happy.  To  be  perfectly  virtuous  and  happy,  we  have  there- 
fore only  io  follow  thai  nature;  to  do  which,  we  must  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  that  nature.  This  knowledge  these  Sciences 
furnish,  and  thereby  constitute  our  only  proper  guide  to  virtue 
and  happiness. 


SECTION  n. 

To  be  isKat  or  good,  a  man  must  fint  become  an  txetXMt  oMmai^ 

If  man  had  been  created  a  purely  spiritual  being  without 
any  body,  this  world,  with  all  its  adaptations  to  man — all  its 
contrivances  and  facilities  for  promoting  his  happiness ;  the 
life-giving  sun  and  health  inspiring  breeze;  with  the  beauti- 
ful sky  over  our  head  and  the  limpid  stream  flowing  at  our 
feet ;  with  the  rain  and  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  all  the 
fruits  and  the  bounties  of  prolific  earth — would  have  been 
entirely  unfit  for  his  abode,  as  well  as  utterly  uselearto 
him. 

Or,  if  he  had  been  merely  a  lump  of  lifeless  matter,  un- 
endowed with  life  and  soul,  all  his  present  capabilities  ftfr  en- 
joyment would  have  had  no  existence.  But,  far  from  eifiier, 
is  the  constitution  of  man.  In  order  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  enjoyment  of  man,  God  has  seen  fit  to  compound  his 
naMire  of  both  flesh  and  blood  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mind 
and  soul  on  the  other.  Wonderful — the  workmanship  of  a 
God  ! — is  this  combination  of  mind  and  matter,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  promotive  of  human  happiness. 

Nor  are  these  natures  strangers  to  each  other;  but,  so 
closely  related  is  each  to  the  other,  by  the  action  and  re- 
action of  certain  physiological  and  phrenological  laws,  that 
every  condition  of  each  exerts  a  powerful  and  perfectly  reci 
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pn>motes  holiness  of  mind :  but  that  an  inflamed  or  impure 
body,  kindles  the  animal  passions.  Both  the  religious  feelings 
and  the  talents  are  more  affected  by  the  various  conditions  of 
the  body,  and  especially  of  the  stomach — by  food,  drink, 
physical  habits,  sickness,  health,  &c., — than  most  people  sup- 
pose. Hence,  fasting  promotes  piety :  fulness  of  bread  kindle^ 
sinful  desires  ;  inflammation  of  tlie  brain  produces  insanity ; 
and  its  inaction  causes  stupor,  &c.  ^^^len  the  pious  Christian, 
or  the  profound  thinker,  has  eaten  too  much,  or  induced  a  se- 
vere cold  or  fever,  or  in  any  other  way  closed  or  disordered 
his  bodily  functions,  the  former  can  no  more  expect  to  be 
'•  clothed  with  the  spirit,"  or  to  be  home  upward  on  the  wings 
of  devotion,  nor  the  latter  to  bring  his  mental  energies  into 
full  and  efficient  action,  than  the]?  can  make  the  sun  stand  still, 
or  the  water  to  run  upwards.  <•  A  strong  mind  in  a  healthy 
body,"  beautifully  and  forcibly  expresses  this  truth,  and  also 
embodies  the  experience  of  past  ages  and  of  all  mankind.  In 
short,  as  soon  may  we  question  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
as  controvert  the  position  that  mind  and  body  each  powerfully 
and  reciprocally  affect  the  other;  for  every  member  of  the 
human  family  constantly /ee/^  this  truth. 

Again :  these  relations  between  body  and  mind  are  govern- 
ed by  certain  invariable  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  one  inducing  and  causing  the  corresponding 
states  of  the  other.  The  principle,  that  whenever  a  part  of 
a  given  class  of  phenomena  are  governed  by  laws  of  cause 
and  olfcct,  every  phenomenon  of  that  class  is  governed  by 
these  same  laws,  is  a  universal  principle  of  nature,  and  may 
be  rolioil  upon  in  rirry  conceivable  application.  If  a  part  of 
iho  phonomena  of  vision  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  optics, 
ciHiry  plit^nonionon  of  vision  experienced  by  man  or  brute 
siuoo  iho  oroation,  has  been  governed  by  the  same  laws.  If 
u  low  boilily  motions  aro  caused  by  muscular  contraction,  all 
uvo  liiusovl  by  the  same  contraction.  Should  millions  of  dag- 
^vus  ho  ih'iviMi  thnnii^h  the  hearts  of  as  many  humcin  beings, 
ilu^y  woulil  iu  f'f<*rv  instance,  produce  death.  Let  any  or 
uVAV>  momhor  of  tlu»  human  family  take  opium,  or  its  com- 
^huuuU,  ;iiul  Oho  anil  all  will  experience  its  legitimate  effects. 
rhoA^  ilUibiralions  will  apply  to  every  law  of  nature.    That 
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Mtmf  {  :he  rrUtioiu  eziMing  Iwtwccn  mind  and  body  are 
ft^rrzM^  bf  Uws  of  cause  and  effect^  is  slcf-cridcnt :  thcre- 
ivv  mll'xTr  t^natiy  >*» :  and  rrrry  condition  ofeiiher,  throws 
^  9C^rr  ^ai-k ;»  rorrr^poiiding  rtatc.  If  in  anjr  one  instance, 
»  r^*^  '.to!  :;'»n  of  ciiliT  body  or  mind  causes,  or  is  caused 
rr.  r?ia'  ■  f  :*#?  i»*!jrr,  ih«»n  rrtry  stale  of  either^  causes,  or  is 
3.-=^  1  *...!>•'•  -trrr^^j^  >nling  r.)ii(Iiiions  of  the  other.  Either 
<b'r*  -1  •:  »//  r-.atioris  of  ciu^c  and  ofToct  between  the  two, 
ir  •  V  ^  .«  a//  carivf  and  effect — all  antecedent  and  cou- 
t»-:>'Tj  .  f.r   future  always  makes  thorough  work,  or  does 

n^rr*.  w^  ran  at  any  tini''  throw  either  mind  or  body  into 
UT  ^•^.-«^J  itate,  by  puiiin;;  the  other  iiito  its  corresponding 
w  Lul  w*-  ^xn  no  more  put  either  info  any  given  state, 
wz^-^  •--:  ilrrr^  r  t!.f'»'v:iis{  !!r'  olher  into  its  corresponding 
«!«•.  r.«^  we  can  ar:c«t  the  operation  of  any  other  law  of  na- 
^jT*  \ij!  •::>•'  tJi-  brain  is  ihi?  instnimnnt  of  tlio||srht  and 
li*:,;:^.  fit  T o-l.ti-irt  iri:lu«-!iri'  the  mind  nmro  powcrftihy  tlian 
:•-    -    ^  u-  ihc  crtS.r  p»rii  mi  i>f  i!i»'  l)>1y  niiited.     T«i  exritc 
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And  if  this  be  true  of  the  study  of  mind,  how  tnfinitelf 
more  true  is  it  of  the  means  of  operating  on  mind.  To  at- 
tempt to  operate  on  mind — to  reform  mankind,  educate  man- 
kind, produce  moral  puritj*  in  man's  feelings  or  conduct,  by 
means  of  motives  and  appeals  addressed  to  the  mind  merely^ 
will  be  comparatively  a  failure.  The  first  step  towards  mak- 
ing mankind  wiser  or  better — to^^rds  disciplining  their  mindst 
purifying  their  motives,  diminishing  their  vices,  promoting 
virtue  and  happiness,  &c. — is  to  rectify  their  physiology.  As 
long  as  it  is  in  an  inflamed,  or  rather  enfeebled  or  diseased 
condition,  to  attempt  to  elevate  man  in  the  scale  of  moral  or  in- 
tellcctual  excellence,  is  as  vain  as  to  sow  blasted  seed  upon 
the  barren  rock,  orq)lant  tropical  flowers  in  Siberia.  It  is  like 
operating  with  feeble  weapons  upon  effects^  yet  allowing  their 
causes  to  remain  in  full  force.  Preach  to  men  ever  so  elo- 
quently, ever  so  piously,  ever  so  prayerfully,  and  add  revivals 
and  all  the  means  of  grace,  while  their  bodies  are  soaked  in 
alcoholic  liquors — as  well  attempt  to  stay  the  fierce  winds  bj 
raising  your  puny  hands  or  will  against  them,  or  arrest  the 
flowing  tide  by  the  voice  of  command.  Moralists  and  reli- 
gionists have  yet  to  learn  that  reform  must  begin  and  be  con- 
tinued, by  throwing  the  b(}dy  into  a  healthy  condition. 

If  this  doctrine  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  the  doctrine  of 
materialism,  be  it  so.  This  inference  will  not  alter  ihe  fad  of 
the  existence  of  these  relations.  Desides,  those  who  insist  on 
the  correctness  of  this  inference,  as  drawn  from  these  pre- 
mises, are  themselves  the  main  advocates  of  materialism ;  for, 
as  to  the  correctness  of  these  premises,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  possible  question.  They  are  matters  of  daity  and  con- 
stant experience  and  observation.  Whichever  be  the  cause, 
and  whichever  the  effect,  however — whether  the  organization 
and  physical  condition  be  the  cause,  and  govern,  and  the 
mental  state  be  the  effect;  or  whether  the  mental  constitution 
be  the  cause  of  ortranization,  and  govern  that  organization, 
— affects  neither  tlie  correctne^  nor  importance  of  the  infer- 
ence ;  and  let  noi  so  valuable  a  truth  be  discarded — so  valua- 
ble' a  means  of  improving  the  mind  and  augmenting  our  hap- 
piness as  this  principle  unfolds,  Inxause  of  this  inference, 
whichever  way  it  may  be  decided. 
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body,  and  of  course  those  of  the  mind  are  as  those  of  the  brain  f 
so  that  the  general  form,  contour,  texture,  and  other  qualities 
of  the  body  will  serve  as  a  faithful  index  of  the  physical^  men- 
tal, and  moral  character  of  the  person  or  thing  observed.* 

To  promote  perspicuity,  and  facilitate  our  understanding  of 
the  subject,  we  will  employ  the  word  temperament  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  term  organization.  The  body  is  composed 
of  three  principal  classes  of  organs,  the  predominance  or  defi- 
ciency of  each  of  which  gives  very  different  organizations  and 
mental  characteristics,  which  are  then  greatly  diversified  by 
their  almost  innumerable  combinations. 

They  are,  first,  the  vital  temperament,  or  the  nutritivb 
apparatus,  embracing  the  entire  system  of  inside  organs  which 
manufacture  vitality,  sustain  animal  life,  and  re-supply  the 
brain,  nervous  system,  and  muscles  with  that  vital  energy 
which  their  every  action  compels  them  to  expend,  and  in- 
clude the  heart,  lungs,  digestive  apparatus,  blood,  viscera,  and 
all  the  internal  organs,  being  analogous  to  those  removed  from 
the  inside  of  animals  in  fitting  them  for  the  table.  The  se- 
cond is  the  M0Tnr£  apparatus,  or  bilious  temperament,  em- 
bracing the  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  tendons,  &c.,  which 
constitute  the  frame-work  of  the  system,  give  it  its  size 
and  shape,  and  produce  bodily  motion,  physical  strength,  &c. 
The  third  is  the  mental  organization,  or  nervous  tempera- 
ment, which  embraces  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  produces  thought,  feeling,  sensation,  memory, 
talents,  &c.t 

*|See  a  more  full  elucidation  of  this  subject  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Journal,  Vol  iv.,  p.  12.  This  important  truth  seems  never  to  have  been 
fully  caught  or  presented  by  Physiologists,  yet  the  author  has  a  work  now 
in  press,  which  will  be  issued  probably  in  June,  entitled  "  Fhysiology^ 
mental  and  physical,''  in  which  this  subject  will  be  carried  out  fully,  along 
with  many  others  merely  stated  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  work. 
Physiology,  heretofore,  has  been  studied  and  written  upon,  separately 
from  its  effects  on  mind.  We  now  require  a  work  in  which  the  in' 
fiuences  and  effects  of  various  stales  and  conditions  of  body  on  the  mind 
shall  be  fairly  stated.  This  the  author  designs  to  do,  thus  entering  upon 
an  almost  entirely  untrodden  field  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

tFor  a  full  description  of  these  temperaments,  and  their  accompanyiog 
mental  manifestations,  see  "Fowler's  Practical  Phrenology,"  pp.  10  to  W 
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not  sojmuch  by  red  or  chesnut  bair,  blue  eyes,  &c.,  as  by  tbe 
Mhape  of  the  body.  It  gives  a  stout,  square  built,  thick  set, 
stocky  form;  depth  and  breadth,  and  often  roundness  of 
shoulders,  and  thus  a  capacious  chest ;  arms  far  apart  and  set 
well  back;  well  developed  abdomen;  a  full  strong  pulse; 
large  and  strong  lungs ;  a  powerful  voice  ;  short,  sound,  and 
well-set  teeth  ;  plumpness  of  person;  wide  nostrils;  abundant 
flesh ;  red  face,  the  skin  every  where  showing  a  great  supply 
and  flow  of  blood ;  hair  abundant,  and  often  curly ;  a  capaci- 
ty for  enduring  fatigue,  privation  and  exposure;  a  tough, 
iron  constitution,  or  what  is  called  bottom,  (erroneously  attri- 
buted to  the  bilious  temperament ;)  a  great  love  of  physical 
action,  of  amusements,  of  fresh  air,  and  out-of-door  exercise' 
though  not  of  hard  work ;  a  restlessness  which  cannot  endure 
confinement  in-doors ;  and  a  desire  to  be  all  the  time  doing 
something  to  work  off  the  constantly  accumulating  energies 
of  the  system.  Generally,  though  not  always,  the  hair 
is  bushy;  the  face  flushed  or  suffused  with  blood;  tSe 
countenance  florid,  and  often  handsome ;  the  limbs,  neck,  &c., 
short,  and  thick  set,  and  large  in  circumference ;  and  the  whole 
person,  head  included,  built  on  the  short,  broad,  and  thick 
set,  instead  of  on  the  long  and  tall,  principle. 

This  organization  gives  a  tough,  strong  constitution ;  great 
powers  of  endurance ;  a  great  supply  of  animal  life  and  vi- 
gour, to  be  worked  off  either  by  the  muscles  in  physical  action, 
or  by  the  brain,  in  thought  and  feeling;  great  ardour  of  de- 
sire ;  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm ;  powerful  feelings,  passions 
and  impulses,  and  a  susceptibility  of  high  excitement,  as  well 
as  sensitiveness  to  the  influence  of  both  mental  and  physical 
stimuli ;  a  hearty  relish  for  food,  particularly  animal,  for  con- 
diments, sloop,  &c.,  and  a  great  enjoymuit  of  anim^  life  and 
pleasure  as  such. 

Persons  in  whom  this  temperament  predominates,  show 
their  talents  in  business,  natural  shrewdness,  and  management, 
more  than  in  hard  study,  or  direct  reasoning,  or  fondness  for 
books.  They  have  usually  more  of  practical  common  sense 
than  book  learning ;  and  of  general  information  about  men 
and  things,  such  as  they  pick  up  from  observation,  newspa- 
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u>  any  auvl  every  raan,  woman,  and  child ;  and  when  defi- 
cicuc  Nliv>uld  by  all  uioans  be  cultivated. 

;J.  Thk  MonvK  Apparatus,  or,  The  Prominent  Organea- 
lAvKv  This  euibracos  the  osseous  and  fibrous  portions  of  the 
Ay^ilci^,  or  the  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  tendons,  and  every 
organ  of  the  body  employed  to  give  bodily  motion  of  any 
kind;  including  walking,  labouring,  &c.  It  constitutes  the 
/rx$mc  work  of  the  system — it  being  to  the  man  what  the 
liuAborji  are  to  the  house,  or  the  hulk  is  to  the  steam-boat.  It 
givoii  strength  and  power,  both  muscular  and  mental,  and 
iiu^KUts  to  its  possessor /orce,  efficiency,  and  power  of  wiaArfng* 
imj/ract^iious, 

Diio  in  whom  this  organization  predominates,  is  lean  and 
j^puro  in  person ;  usually  of  good  size  and  height ;  has  an 
uthlotic  build ;  strongly  marked  features ;  a  large  Roman 
uo^io;  high  and  large  cheek  bones;  large  and  broad  front 
luuth  J  and  all  the  bones  of  the  body  large  and  projecting ;  a 
Uuo|S  grufl',  bass  voice ;  distinctly  marked  muscles  and  blood- 
vus:icls ;  largo  joints;  hard  flesh;  great  muscular  power,  or 
physical  strength;  ease  of  action,  and  love  of  physical  labour, 
of  lifting,  working,  &c. ;  dark,  and  often  coarse,  stiff,  abun- 
dant, and  perhaps  bushy  hair ;  a  black,  alid  heavy  beard ; 
dark  skin  and  eyes ;  a  harsh,  expressive  visage ;  strong,  but 
coarse  and  harsh  feelings;  the  movements  like  those  of  the 
diaught  horse,  slow,  but  powerful  and  efficient ;  with  much 
furco  and  energy  of  character. 

a.  TuH  Mental  Apparatus,  Nervous  Tempera>ient,  or 
^UAUi*  organization,  embraces  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
v^v  Uiui  |uirtiun  of  the  body  called  into  action  in  the  exercise 
\a  lli\4Uilhl,  fueling,  sensation,  Sec.  "^     ~      ^ 

VUio  iu  whtiui  this  organization  greatly  predominates,  will 
Vo  v»luu4iUui  iisml,  physically,  by  a  small  stature ;  light  build  ; 
\Wi.\\\  huuv^M  uiul  uuucles ;  a  slim,  tall,  spare,  sprightly  person ; 
.iutvKuv»'*t  v»f  uuUiun;  great  physical  activity,  too  much  for 
Ui>  uiou^ihi  tthurp  features;  thin  lips;  a  small, pointed  nose ; 
WvhU  •h.iij*  Hud  liuhlo  to  early  decay;  all  the  bones  pointed  ; 
ilw  hoid  vu\v.^\ly  uiUJVun,  and  the  phrenological  organs  sharp ; 
iUv^  Vv»a\  0  >U.M|^  J^hiNll,  lui<h-lcoyed,  and  often  soft  and  flexible, 
^lul  lu  m^v^i^,^Uv^^*  evincing  fervour  and  tenderness;  the  hair 
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hands.  He  should  also  avoid  close  application ;  take  modi 
pleasurable  recreation  and  exercise;  live  more  at  his  ease 
than  he  is  inclined  to  do ;  avoid  all  kinds  of  stimulants,  winei^ 
tea  and  coffee  included ;  use  vegetable  food  mostly ;  endea* 
▼our  to  enjoy  existence ;  and  avoid  being  worried. 

These  organizations  are  always  combined,  each  existing  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  individual.  They  are  some* 
times  equally  balanced,  but  generally  one  predominates,  an* 
other  is  secondary,  though  well  marked,  and  a  third,  mode- 
rate or  weak.  The  effects  produced  by  their  combinations  if 
one  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  manifes- 
tation  of  mind. 

The  Vital-Motive  Apparatus,  or  the  animal  and  strong 
organization  combined,  render  their  possessor  of  good  siie 
and  height,  if  not  large  proportion ;  broad  shoulders ;  mus* 
cular;  prominent  nose  and  check-bones;  visage  strongly 
marked;  features  often  coarse  and  homely;  countenance 
usually  stem  and  harsh  ;  face  red ;  hair  red  or  sandy,  if  not 
coarse,  and  movements  strong,  but  often  awkward,  and  sel* 
dom  polished.  He  will  be  best  adapted  to  some  laborious 
occupation,  and  enjoy  hard  work  more  than  books  or  literary 
pursuits ;  have  great  power  of  feeling,  and  thus  require  much 
self-government;  possess  more  talent  than  he  exhibits  to 
others ;  manifest  his  mind  more  in  his  business,  in  creating 
resources  and  managing  matters,  than  in  literary  pursuits,  or 
in  mind  as  such  ;  and  improve  with  age,  growing  better  and 
more  intellectual  as  he  grows  older. 

One  in  whom  the  Vital-Mbntal  organization  is  predomi* 
nant,  with  the  motive  or  prominent,  moderate  or  small,  will 
have  a  double  augmentation  of  intense  feeling — of  animal  feel- 
ing from  his  vital,  and  of  elevated  mental  and  sentimental  feel- 
ing from  his  mental  apparatus,  being  hardly  able  to  contain  him- 
self, such  will  be  their  intensity.  His  flow  of  sympathy  wilt 
be  great,  so  that  he  will  easily  receive  and  communicate  im- 
pressions ;  be  too  much  influenced  by  impulses,  likes,  dislikes, 
first  impressions,  &c. ;  have  his  hobbies ;  be  enthusiastic ; 
throw  a  great  amount  of  y>r/i/ti^  into  all  he  says  and  does; 
use  strong  and  hyperbolical  expressions ;  be  fond  of  companyy 
if  not  forward  in  it ;  have  a  quick,  clear,  sharp,  keen,  active 
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iSy  if  not  the  highest,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  ap« 
proaches  nearest  the  spiritual. 

Its  predominance  is  indicated  by  small  bones;  moderate 
stature ;  light  and  thin  hair  and  eyes ;  rather  thick  set,  stout 
build;  round  shoulders;  full  chest;  full  face;  handsome 
figure;  genteel  address;  beautiful  features ;  small, short,  and 
sharp  nose ;  a  sprightly  walk  ;  considerable  colour  in  the 
cheeks  and  face ;  and  that  exquisiteness  of  feeling  which  en. 
joys  and  sulTers  in  the  extreme.  Hence,  its  possessor  will  live 
a  very  happy  or  unhappy,  or  else  cliequered,  life,  accenting 
as  his  organs  are  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected. 

Auburn  hair  usually  accompanies  this  organization,  which 
is  no  less  the  attendant  of  beauty  of  mind  and  feeling,  than  it 
is  of  face  and  figure. 

The  Powerful  and  Active,  or  Motive-Mcntal  organization 
combined  with  the  former  predominant  and  tlie  aninml  ave- 
rage or  full,  renders  its  possessor  of  good  size  ;  ratlur  tall  and 
slim;  lean  and  rawboned,  if  not  homely  and  awkward; 
poor  in  flesh  ;  the  bones  and  features  prominent,  partirularlv 
the  nose ;  having  a  firm  and  distinct  muscle,  and  a  gocul  physi- 
cal organization  ;  a  keen,  piercing,  penetrating  eye ;  the  front 
upper  teeth  rather  large  and  projecting  ;  the  hands,  fingers, 
and  limbs  all  long  ;  a  long  face,  and  often  a  high  forehead ; 
a  firm,  rapid,  energutic  walk ;  and  great  ease  and  eilicicncy 
of  action,  accompanied  witli  little  fatigue. 

He  will  have  strong  desires,  and  uiuch  energy  of  character  ; 
will  take  hold  of  his  projects  with  both  liands,  and  drivt^  for* 
ward  in  spile  of  obsiacles,  and  hence  is  calculated  to  accom- 
plish a  great  deal;  is  not  idle  i»r  lazy,  but  generally  pnMrrs  to 
wail  upon  hiniM'lf ;  will  move,  walk,  &.c.  in  a  decided  forci- 
ble and  strai^ht-torward  manner;  have  strc»ng  pashiuns ;  a 
tough  and  wiry  brain  and  body ;  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind  ; 
good  jiulirmcnl;  clc:ir  head  ;  and  talents  more  solid  than  briU 
liaiil ;  bn  long-hcadi  d,  bold,  cool,  caiculalin.?,  fond  of  deep 
reasoning  and  pInlos<>)iliizinu%  of  hard  ihinkins,  alldtlMgraV|:r 
and  more  solij  branches  of  learning.  This  is  tho  tborAgfi* 
going  li'mi»eram»Mii  ;  imports  bu*iintss  powers;  predisj>oses  U 
hard  work,  and  is  indispensable  to  ihose  who  engage  in  great 
undertakings,  or  who  would  rise  to  eminence. 
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driacal,  and  dyspeptic,  and  predisposed  to  consumption  and 
an  early  grave.  This  organization  generally  predominates  in 
our  first-cut  dandies  and  double-refined  ladies,  who  are  usu- 
ally more  fashionable  than  sensible  or  useful.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  desirable  one,  especially  for  wives  and  mothers,  not- 
withstanding  it  is  all  the  rage,  and  much  cultivated  by  arii- 
ficial  pressure.  It  generally  predominates  in  our  city  and 
village  masters,  misses,  and  children,  and  also  in  precocious 
children,  who  seldom  amount  to  much,  and  usually  die  young. 
Consumptive  families  are  mostly  very  smart,  but  very  slim, 
poor  in  flesh,  and  sliarp-favored. 

One  having  the  animal  predominant  ^  ihe  powerful  fair  at 
strongy  and  the  mental  deficient^  when  really  roused,  and 
pressed  into  service  by  powerful  motives,  will  be  able  to  ae* 
complish  much,  yet  will  love  ease,  and  put  forth  no  mora 
effort  than  he  is  compelled  to  do.  His  passions  will  be  strong^ 
and  his  temptations  powerful,  with  some  tendency  to  merry 
company,  if  not  the  excitement  of  drink.  He  will  not  usually 
be  devoted  to  books,  or  hard  study,  or  close  application,  bat 
will  be  able  to  do  much  hard  work,  and  is  less  disgusted  with 
coarse  or  filthy  kinds  of  labor  than  one  more  delicately  orga^ 
nized.  Hence  it  is  desirable  that  the  ^'  hewers  of  wood  and 
the  drawers  of  water,"  scavengers,  colliers,  &c.,  should  have 
this  organization,  the  mental  temperament  incapacitating  its 
possessor,  both  mentally  and  physically,  for  dirt,  drudgery, 
&c. 

The  potaerful  predominant f  mental  greats  and  animal  fuU^ 
is  the  one  for  powerful  and  sustained  mental  effort,  and  im* 
parts  ^xcdX  power  in  any  department,  especially  that  of  mind 
as  mindy  or  of  swaying  a  commanding  influence  over  man- 
kind, and  capacitates  for  taking  the  lead  in  a  largo  business; 
while  one  with  the  mental  predominant,  the  animal  only  foil, 
and  the  powerful  weak,  though  he  may  be  smart,  yet  he  can* 
not  be  great ;  tliough  his  feelings  may  flare  up,  and  his  talents 
shine  forth  with  brilliancy,  yet  they  will  be  momentary,  and 
too  flashy,  vapid,  and  quickly  spent  to  bo  permanently  usefuL 
The  former  is  the  solid  wood  or  the  anthracite  coal,  making  a 
slow  but  powerful  and  continuous  heat ;  while  the  latter  re- 
sembles the  fire  made  of  pine  wood,  that  snaps,  biases  bright- 
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or  the  powerful  |  organization  greatly .  predominate,  there 
is  too  much  hulk;  the  person  will  move  slowly  and  feel 
but  little,  enjoy  and  suffer  proportionally  little,  and,  if  the 
mental  be  also  weak,  he  will  be  obtuse  in  intellect,  a  strang- 
er to  refinement  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  and,  having 
but  few  passengers,  the  boat  of  life  will  be  too  light  freighted 
to  be  well  worth  running,  or  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  ex. 
istence,  namely,  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment.  But 
where  the  mental  greatly  predominates,  the  vessel  is  over^ 
laden f  the  energies  of  the  system  are  drawn  from  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  muscles,  and  concentrated  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  which  thus  consume  the  vital  powers  faster 
than  the  animal  organs  can  manufacture  the  re-supply.  This 
overdraught,  while  it[greatly  augments  the  talents,  and  induces 
precocity,  also  causes  premature  death ;  but  more  of  this  here- 
after. 

Involved  in  this  doctrine  of  organization,  is  the  density, 
toughness,  endurabilityj  &c.,  of  the  system,  but  as  they  all 
depend  upon  the  organization  and  grow  out  of  it,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  particularize.  Attention  was  called  to  this 
point  mainly  to  remark,  that  that  density  of  the  waist  and 
muscle  which  resists  pressure  and  gives  solidity  and  hardness, 
indicates  proportionate  vigor  and  power  of  constitution,  but 
that  a  yielding  waist  or  a  flabby  muscle,  is  an  indication  that 
the  vitality  of  the  system  is  low,  and  the  stamina  of  the  con- 
stitution enfeebled.  So,  limberness  of  joints  indicates  youth* 
fulness  and  elasticity  of  constitution,  and  a  sprightly,  elastic 
walk,  an  active,  penetrating  mind.  But  more  of  this  in  the 
work  on  Physiology  alluded  to  above. 
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SECTION    III. 

HEALTH. m  VALUE   AND   CONDITIONS;    INCLUDING   THB   MBAMS 

or  FRXSXRVINO   AND   BEOAINtNG   IT. 

**  Health— The  poor  man's  riches,  the  rich  man's  hlessing." 

Hatino  presented  the  importance  of  a  good  physical  organ- 
isaiionj  as  well  as  some  of  its  indices^  we  pass  naturally  to  a 
consideration  of  the  influence  of  health  on  talents,  propensi- 
ties, enjoyment,  capabilities,  &c.  What,  then,  is  health? 
Simply  the  natural  and  vigorous  action  of  all  the  physical 
and  mental  organs — physical  health  consisting  in  the  vigorous, 
normal  action  of  the  vital  and  muscular  apparatus,  and  men- 
tal health,  that  is,  virtue — in  the  vigorous  and  natural  action 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  that  is,  of  the  mental  ap- 
paratus. 

By  parity  of  reasoning,  also,  sickness  consists  in  the  ab- 
normal^  or  the  unnatural,  feverishy  excessive,  or  deficient 
action  of  one  or  more  of  the  physical  organs,  while  the 
abnormal  action  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system — their  in- 
ftammation,  irregular,  fevered  action— occasions  emotions  and 
actions  sometimes  called  mental  derangement,  sometimes  in- 
s.uity,  wickedness,  sinfulness,  selfishness,  depravity,  misery, 
4ur,  Alc.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  mental  sickness 
as  w«Il  as  physical — the  former  the  same  departure  from  the 
naturalj  healthy  action  of  the  the  brain,  that  physical  debility, 
fcTcr^,  diseases,  Lc,  arc  from  that  of  the  bodily  organs.  To 
pre«rre  health,  then,  physical  or  mental,  preserve  the  normal, 
%faiurtd  action  of  the  physical  organs,  jtc.  to  restore  health,  re- 
jEfonr  that  normal  primitive,  original,  constitutional  action. 

^  But,  of  what  USE  is  health — and  what  is  its  value,  relative 
or  absolute?'*  I  answer  by  asking,  **0f  what  use  is  happi- 
jTEsfe,  and  what  is  its  value,  relative  or  absolute  ?"  Or,  what 
amoanu  to  the  tame  thing,  Of  what  use  is  /(/f,  and  what  is 
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lis  value  ?  In  other  words :  life  is  but  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  physical  and  mental  organs,  and  the  more  perfect  that 
action,  the  more  abundant  and  perfect  is  Hfe,  and  as  happi- 
ness has  already  been  shown  to  be  the  object  of  both  the 
creation  of  man  and  of  every  organ  and  faculty  of  man,  and 
of  every  thing  in  nature,  so  life  itself  is  more  abundant  in 
quantity,  better  in  quality,  and  yields  a  richer  harvest  of  its 
own  legitimate,  only  fruit — happiness^the  more  perfect  that 
health.  Health  is  life  and  happiness  ;  life  is  health  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  happiness  is  life  and  health ;  all  different  names 
for  the  same  thing — all  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  each 
dependent  upon  all  the  others ;  and  whoever  possesses  either, 
possesses  all  the  others  in  exactly  that  proportion  in  which 
he  possesses  either.  And  allow  me  to  add,  that  virtue,  mo* 
ral  perfection,  holiness^  goodness — the  name  matters  nothing, 
but  the  thing  signified  is  the  primitivej  constitutional,  origi" 
nal  action  of  the  mental  faculties — depend  considerably  more 
iipon  the  health,  and  are  produced  by  it — by  a  sound  and 
vigorous  physiology — ^than  most  good  people  suppose ;  while 
depravity,  sinfulness,  wickedness  of  feeling  and  conduct,  and 
all  the  vices  that  degrade  man  and  render  him  inconceivably 
miserable,  are  caused  by — are  the  legitimate,  necessary  pro* 
ducts  of  physical  derangement — ^more  than  of  all  other  causes 
combined.  I  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say,  (and  yet  I  am 
not  prepared  to  dispute  it,)  that  he  who  is  the  most  healthy — 
using  the  word  health  in  its  correct  sense,  (that  above  defined,) 
-is  therein  and  there/ore  the  most  virtuous,  moral,  and 
holy ;  but  I  do  say  that  health  is  the  original,  constitutional, 
and  therefore  virtuous,  action  of  all  man's  faculties,  mental 
and  physical.  Moralists  and  religionists  have  yet  to  learn, 
that  SICKNESS,  (not  that  complete  physical  prostration  which 
confines  the  body  to  the  sick  bed  alone,  but  the  abnormal, 
unnatural,  and  especially  inflamed  action  of  the  physical  or- 
gans,) is  one  great  cause  of  mental  and  moral  depravity. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter.  If  these  new  announcements  star- 
tle the  reader,  let  him  canvass  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  based. 

As  to  health :  we  have  seen  it  to  be  the  natural^  and  the 
only  natural  function  of  all  the  mental  and  physical  organs. 
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premature  death  as  dispensations  of  Providence.    So  is  the 
rising  of  the  sun  equally  a  dispensation  of  Providence.    The 
former,  like  the  latter,  is  governed  hy  freed  laws.    Every  glow 
of  health  is  caused,  and  so  is  every  twinge  of  pain.    To  sup- 
pose that  sickness  or  death  are  not  caused,  is  to  suppose  that 
this  department  of  God's  works  is  left  to  dark  uncertainty  and 
zigzag  chance — a  supposition  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
God  (if  that  were  possible)  as  it  is  proof  positive  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry  in  the  one  who  entertains  a  doctrine  so  utterly 
unphilosophicaT.    And  to  suppose  that  sickness  and  prema- 
ture death  are  sometimes  providential,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
sequences of  violating  the  physical  laws,  is  analogous  to 
supposing  that  the  sun  rises  one  day  by  the  special  direction 
and  exercise  of  Providence,  without  any  means  being  put  in 
operation  to  cause  it  to  rise,  and  another  day,  rises  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  fixed  laws  of  gravity  ;  that  stones  thrown  into  the 
air  fall,  sometimes  in  obedience  to  "  Providential  interpositions/* 
and  sometimes  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity ;  that  open- 
ing our  eyes  upon  surrounding  nature,  we  sometimes  see  by  a 
special  act  of  Providenccy  without  the  agency  of  light  or  the 
laws  of  optics,  and  that,  at  other  times,  we  see  by  means  of 
cause  and  effect.    Hence,  we  are  compelled  to  take  this  broad 
ground — either  that  all  sickness,  all  health,  aU  death,  prema- 
ture or  natural,  are  the  legitimate,  necessary  action  of  fixed, 
uniform  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  or  else  that  this  department 
of  nature  is  left  to  blind  chance.     No  middle  ground  remains. 
In  fact,  no  ground  remains  but  to  regard  every  action  and 
function  of  the  body,  whether  natural  and  therefore  healthy, 
or  unnatural  and  therefore  diseased,  as  the  legitimate  and  n€- 
cessary  product  of  causation.     And  it  is  indeed  strange  that 
educated  men,  public  men,  moral  and  intellectual  leaders  and 
TEACHERS,  should  entertain  and  teach  a  doctrine  so  injurious 
in  its  effects,  and  so  directly  in  the  teeth  of  both  nature  and 
reason,  as  is  the  doctrine  that  it  is  possible  for  sickness  to  be 
Providential.    Would  death,  caused  by  poison  or  by  shooting, 
be  Providential  ?     Certainly  not ;  nor  is  it  so  when  caused  by 
breaking  any  of  the  other  physical  laws.    Men  kill  themselves^ 
and  parents  kill  their  children — ^with  kindness  often;  and 
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hted  physical  laws,  what  right  has  any  one  to  be  ack  ?  Tliat  !■» 
what  right  has  any  one  to  break  the  physical  laws  1  And  if  no 
one  has  a  right  to  break  these  laws,  then  no  one  has  any  rigki^ 
any  business  to  be  sick,  or  to  die,  (that  is,  to  be  chastised  witk 
their  penalties,)  before  old  age  steals  gradually  oTer  them,  and 
wraps  them  gently  in  the  slumbers  of  death?  Show  me  your  in- 
dulgence from  the  court  of  heaven,  granting  you  permission  to  tio- 
latc  the  laws  of  the  universe,  or  else  confess  that  you  have  no  fighi 
to  be  sick ;  no,  not  for  a  day,  or  an  hour!  And  the  very  fact^thmt 
physical  debility  and  pain  are  painful,  is  of  itself  jmmayiicui  evi- 
dence that  some  sin  has  been  committed,  some  law  broken. 

Again:  As  health  is  but  the  perfection  of  action  and  fanctioD 
of  all  the  organs,  which  b  but  another  name  for  life ;  of  course  the 
more  health  we  have,  the  more  life  we  have,  and  the  more  happi- 
ness. If,  therefore,  it  be  wicked  to  shorten  life,  then  it  is  widred 
to  impair  the  health ;  for  such  impairment  is  but  diminishing  life, 
and  inviting  and  hastening  death.  If  any  privileged  mortal  has 
a  right  to  commit  suicide,  gradual  or  sudden,  then  may  he  have 
the  right  to  be  sick ;  but,  if  it  be  wrong  to  commit  suicide,  then  is 
it  morally  wrong,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  to  be  sick* 

I  grant  that  children  may  sometimes  suffer  sickness  on  account 
of  the  sins  of  their  parents  or  ancestors,  but  what  right  had  tkcK 
ancestors  to  curse  their  progeny  with  a  loathsome,  pabful  disease, 
and  thereby  to  blast  many  of  their  pleasures  for  life  ?  But  this  sub> 
ject  has  been  presented  in  another  connection.  Parents  migki 
and  should  impart  sound  physical  constitutions  to  their  children,  or 
else  none  0/ a//. 

This  doctrine  wiU  of  course  meet  with  objectors,  but  my  prD- 
vincc  is  to  expound  nature^  not  to  fortify  her  against  the  cavib  of 
those  who  know  not  her  laws  or  their  own  privileges. 

An  important  inference,  growing  naturally  out  of  this  prin* 
ciplc  is,  that  to  preserve  the  health  is  a  moral  duiy^ — is  indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  of  moral  obligations ;  while,  to  trnpotr  the 
health  is  one  of  the  greatest  sins  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man 
to  commit.  In  character,  though  less  in  degree,  it  is  on  a  par 
with  taking  life^  and  therefore  is  as  much  worse  than  stealing, 
cheating,  extortion,  &c.,  as  life  is  more  valuable  than  proper- 
ly— is  as  much  worse  than  slander  or  defamation,  as  life  is 
worth  more  than  the  commendation  of  mankind ;  and  a  simi- 
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wealth  of  India  were  placed  in  one  scale  and  health  in  the 
other,  to  prefer  the  former  would  be  consumniate  folly.  And 
he  is  doubly  foolish  who  injures  his  health  by  excessive  Ubor 
for  a  paltry  pittance,  or  by  careless  exposure,  or  by  indulging 
his  appetite.  Wise  indeed  is  he  who  understands  and  obeys 
the  laws  of  life  and  health ;  but  he  who  does  not  understand 
them,  is  the  veriest  ignoramus,  however  learned  he  may  be 
in  Grecian  and  Latin  Iore,^in  science  and  the  arts,  or  in  any 
other  department  of  nature. 

The  value  of  learning  consists  in  its  i/^tZi/y,  not  in  its^amount. 
In  order  even  to  acquire  knowledge,  he  must  obey  the  phy- 
sical laws,  else  his  learning  will  run  from  him  like. water 
from  a  sieve ;  but  whoever  keeps  his  body  and  brofn  in  good 
order,  will  never  forget  any  thing,  never  be  dull  in  feeling  or 
perception,  and  can  always  bring  his  mind  to  bear  powerfully 
and  directly  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  To  preserve  his  keatthj 
is  to  the  intellectual  man,  what  keeping  his  tools  in  order  is 
to  the  workman ;  and  as  every  individual  has  but  a  single  life 
to  live,  he  should  lengthen  it  out  to  the  utmost,  and  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  from  it.  To  know  hew  to  do 
this,  is  the  essence  of  all  learning ;  and  to  do  it,  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  wisdom.  Words  cannot  express  the  consummate  folly 
of  those  who  abuse  their  health  because  it  is  good.  <<  Verily, 
verily,  they  have  their  reward."  Their  day  t)f  reckoning  will 
surely  overtake  them.  To  commit  greater  sins  against  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-men,  is  impossible.  True,  they  do  it 
ignorantly,  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  mitigate  their  punish- 
ment They  ought  710^  to  be  ignorant  of  it  Of  all  the  books 
written,  sermons  preached,  papers  published,  lectures  deliver- 
ed, &c.,  &c.,  few  treat  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  whereas 
more  should  be  written  and  taught  upon  this  subject  than 
upon  any  other,  if  not  upon  all  others.  Let  light  be  scattered 
upon  this  all-important  subject  Let  our  young  people  be 
taught  to  consider  health  as  both  wealth  and  happiness,  and 
the  source  of  all  their  enjoyments.  Let  them  be  warned 
never,  on  any  account,  to  trifle  with  health,  or  to  do  what  will 
weaken  their  constitutions.  A  shrewd  writer  has  somewhere 
said  of  the  excess  of  youth,  what  the  author  says  of  violations 
of  the  laws  of  health  in  youth,  namely,  that  they  <<  are  drafts 
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As  the  most  efficacious,  if  not  the  only  means  of  securing  any  of 
the  legitimate  ends  of  life,  mental,  moral,  or  physical,  fbesebte 
TOUR  HEALTH.  Thls  is  the  alpha  and  the  omega^  the  middle  and 
both  ends,  the  warp,  woof,  and  all  of  life, — of  human  beings^— of 
man.  ' 

The  inferences,  then,  are  obvious,  first,  that  the  greatest  moral 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  men,  is  to  freserve  our 
healthy  and  secondly,  that  parents  are  under  the  strongest  moral 
obligation  to  their  children  to  give  them  sound,  strong,  phyacal 
constitutions.  This  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  every  thing 
else,  and  those  parents  who  neglect  the  physical  education  of  their 
children  in  order  to  leave  them  property,  are  cursing  them  most  ef- 
fectually. So,  also,  to  try  to  cultivate  their  intellects  at  the  expense 
of  health,  is  to  attempt  to  build  without  a  foundation,  and  must 
prove  their  mental  and  physical  ruin. 

We  pass  naturally  to  consider  the  means  both  of  preserving,  and 
of  regaining  the  health.  How  can  so  invaluable  a  blessing  be  se- 
cured, and  so  prolific  a  cause  of  suffering  as  sickness  iS|  be  obvia* 
ted  ?  By  consulting  doctors  7  By  pouring  down  drugs^  either  in 
quantities,  or  in  infinitessimal  doses  ?  JVb,  nbvek!  Medidne,  aelect- , 
ed  with  however  much  skill,  administered  by  however  talented  a 
physician,  taken  in  any  way,  taken  in  every  way,  in  the  very  natoie 
and  constitution  of  things,  cannot  but  prove  injurious  to  the  animal 
economy.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  may  not  vrard  off 
still  greater  evils,  but,  in  the  first  place,  mankind  could  and  should 
so  live  as  never  to  require  medicine,  and,  secondly,  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  thousand,  a  proper  observance  of  the 
physiological  laws,  would  restore  health  far  more  effectually  than 
miedicine  can  do,  and  without  thereby  injuring  the  constitution, 
which  medicines  always  and  necessarily  does.  Ask  any  honest 
doctor,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  performed  some  of  his  most 
wonderful  cures  with  bread  pills y  and  physiological  prescriptions. 

A  single  case.  A  physician  of  some  repute  in  L.,  was  called 
thirty  miles  in  great  haste,  to  see  a  sick  woman,  whose  case  had  thug 
far  baffled  all  medical  treatment,  and  was  regarded  by  all  her  friends 
as  hopeless.  All  they  expected  was  merely  to  mitigate  a  disease 
of  long  standmg :  recovery  being  considered  out  of  the  question.  The 
doctor  came,  saw  that  she  was  very  nervous,  and  had  been  dosed 
almost  to  death,  and  told  her  that  if  she  would  follow  his  directions 
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also  to  fastf  which  prescriptions  will  usually  effect  a  cure  either 
with  or  without  their  infinitessimal  doses ;  and  perhaps  as  well 
without  as  with. 

But,  enough  as  to  medicines.  A  volume  might  be  written  with 
propriety  by  way  of  persuading  men  to  leave  off  doctoring,  and 
prescribe  physiological  remedies  for  themselves ;  but  I  forbear. 

Let  roe  not  be  understood  as  discarding  all  remedial  agents. 
jJir,  exercise f  rest^  and  fasting  will  be  found  the  most  potent  re- 
medies that  can  be  employed,  and  next  to  them,  cold  traier^  ap* 
plied  externally  and  internally.  The  "cold  vsUer  cure^*  rnecta 
my  cordial  approval — is  a  natural  remedy,  and  certainly  not  lea 
efficacious  than  mineral  medicines  and  poisonous  drugs.  I  cannot 
say  all  I  wish  to  on  this  point  in  this  connection,  but  shall  prosecute 
it  more  fully  in  the  work  on  Physiolog}-,  and  shall  soon  insert  an 
article  in  the  journal  on  the  "  cold  water  cure." 

But,  having  considered  this  subject  negatively,  let  us  treat  it 
posilivcli/.  And  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  one  and  only  thing 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  presen'e  health,  is  to  preserve  the  natural 
and  vigorous  action  of  the  animal  organs,  and,  that,  to  restart 
health,  we  have  only  to  restore  the  natural  functions  to  their  na- 
tural degree  of  action.  As  health  consists  in  the  natural  action 
of  all  the  animal  organs,  as  sickness,  debility,  pam,  and  every  pos- 
sible form  of  disease,  consist  in,  and  are  caused  fry,  their  abnormal^ 
or  their  unnatural  action — in  their  inflamed,  or  feeble,  or 
disordered  action, — so,  to  presen'e  health,  we  have  only  to  pre- 
sen-e  this  natural  action,  and  to  restore  it,  only  to  restore  then  to 
their  natural  functions. 

What,  then,  arc  some  of  the  most  important  animal  and  mental 
functions,  in  the  vigour  and  integrity  of  which  health,  and  with  it 
life,  virtue,  and  happiness  consist?    They  arc 

1.  CiRcn^Tiox. — Its  iMroRjANCE,  axd  the  means  of  proxotcio  rr. 

To  present  fully  the  whole  subject  of  circulation,  is  not  my 
present  puq>08e,  but,  siinply  enough  to  base  upon  it  those  impor- 
tant inferences,  to  prepare  the  way  for  which  alone  induced  its  in- 
troduction. All  are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  without  circulation, 
there  can  be  no  life,  and  that  the  greater  the  healthy  circulation, 
the  more  abundant  life.  Why  is  it,  that  suspendinfi^  either  the 
breathing]  or  the  action  of  the  heart,  causes  death  to  supenrenc  ml* 
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The  lungs  also  throw  off  through  the  breath  vast  quantities  of 
impurity^  corruption,  and  disease.  Thus,  let  a  man  drink  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  his  breath  becomes  foetid  at  once  therewith,  became, 
being  obnoziousto  the  system^i^throwsthem  off  in  greatdiimdaaoe^ 
through  all  the  excretions,  and  especially  through  the  lungs.  So^ 
let  the  stomach  be  foul,  and  every  breath  throws  off  an  astonidiing 
amount  of  foetid  odour,  from  which  you  turn  with  great  disgust;  so 
offensive  is  it,  even  after  it  has  become  greatly  diluted  by  mingling 
with  the  air.  Suppose  yourself  compelled,  gentle  reader,  to  inhale 
all  the  offensive  odour  that  is  thrown  off  by  some  one  of  your 
friends  at  a  single  breath  only,  how  would  your  system  nauseate, 
and  struggle  against  its  reception  ?  and  all  because  it  is  so  obnox- 
ious to  life ;  and  yet  you  would  be  compelled  to  inhale  no  more 
than  your  friend  exhaledyand  at  a  single  breaOiJ  How  vast  tiie 
quantity  of  corruption, — of  disease — of  animal  poison,  do  some 
persons  throw  off  in  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  a  life-time ! 

But  where  do  the  lungs  get  all  this  corruption  ?  From  the 
blood,  of  course.  And  where  does  the  blood  get  it  ?  From  the 
stomach  mostly.  Improper  food,  and  above  all,  excessive  quantities 
of  food,  imperfectly  digested,  sour  on  the  domachf  and  thus  en- 
gender a  vast  amount  of  corruption^  which  is  compelled  to  enter 
the  blood,  and  after  greatly  retarding  its  functions,  diseasing,  or  at 
least,  impairing,  the  nerves  and  muscles,  is  finldly  ejected  by  ^ole*  ' 
sale  through  the  breath — that  broad-road  for  the  egress  of  disease 

Let  us  glance  more  fully  at  this  point  In  what  consists  the 
souring  or  fermenting  process  ?  What  does  the  food  do  when  it 
sours  in  the  stomach  1  It  simply  rots^  that  is  all,  and  that  it  does 
do.  By  as  much,  therefore,  as  the  rotting  process  engenders  coi^ 
ruption,  by  just  so  much  does  the  system  become  corrupted  by  the 
souring  of  the  food  on  the  stomach,  or  by  indigestion,  by  dyqiep- 
sia,  liver  complaint,  and  that  whole  range  of  diseases  consequent 
upon  injured  digestion.  Hence  it  Ls,  that  impaired  digestion  wofki 
such  incalculable  mischief  in  the  system — ^that  it  weakens  all  the 
functions  of  animal  and  mental  life,  corrupts  the  whole  system^uad 
especially,  disorders  the  nerves,  thereby  producing  those  mental 
and  moral  diseases  always  attendant  thereon.  For  example.  The 
dyspeptic  is  always  irritable,  nervous,  gloomy,  melancholic,  fidgety, 
and  just  about  crazy,  because  this  rotting  of  the  food  in  the  stom- 
ach evolves  vast  quantities  of  corruption^  which  is  compelled  to  go 
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ous  circulation  greatly  augments  both  digestion  and  respiration,  an 
illustration  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  exercise  b  a 
most  powerful  promoter  of  digestion,  because  it  promotes  circula* 
tion,  augments  respiration,  and  increases  the  demand,  as  well  as 
the  supply,  of  nutrition. 

To  another  kindred  point  I  will  just  allude  before  passing  to  the 
means  of  promoting  these  functions,  and  that  is,  to  the  /unctions 
of  the  skin.  The  experiment  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  readeft 
that,  if  you  insert  the  hand  in  a  glass  vessel  closed  at  both  eodt, 
in  a  minute  or  two  it  will  become  clouded  with  a  mist,  thrown  off 
by  insensible  perspiration  through  the  innumerable  ports  of  ike 
skinj  which  gathers  upon  the  inside  of  the  glass.  Or,  if  a  cooaid* 
erable  exertion  of  either  muscles  or  mind  is  put  forth,  this  perspira* 
lion  oozes  forth  copiously  and  stanck  in  large  drops  upon  the  ikin, 
or  runs  down  all  parts  of  the  body  in  streams.  The  skin,  in  common 
with  the  lungs,  disgorges  vast  quantities  of  waste  animal  matter 
through  this  medium  of  perspiration,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  skin  clean  and  the  circulation  active,  lest  this  waste 
and  usually  corrupt  matter,  not  finding  ready  escape,  should  iall 
back  upon  the  sjstem,  and  remain  in  the  blood  to  vitiate  it,  comipl 
the  humours  of  the  system,  engender  disease,  and  hasten  death* 

COLDS — THKItt   CAl-SES   AND   EFFECTS. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  how  it  is  that  colds  prove  so  inju- 
rious, and  often  no  fatal,  to  the  human  constitution.  They  cooBSl 
simply  in  the  closing  up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  w*hich  thereby  pre* 
vents  the  escape  of  corrupt  matter,  by  which  the  blood  bcoomcf 
thickened  with  impurities,  the  lungs  diseased,  and  the  brain 
clogged  with  phlegm  so  sickening  to  the  smell  and  revoking  to 
the  taste,  which  (»ozc*s  out  at  the  nostrils  and  lungs,  often  in  such 
astoni.vhlni;  quantities,  when  the  patient  is  sufl'ering  from  a  severe 
cold.  Most  ruinous  are  colds  to  animal  life,  and  among  the  great- 
est enemies  to  health,  happiness,  and  talents,  that  man  has  to  en- 
counter. 

Disoiii.KRKP  l)i<irsTioN,  AND  Coi.tt^ — Thcsc  are  the  two  prolific 
roots  of  disease  from  which  spring  almost  every  form,  in  almost  all 
their  degrees  of  malignity,  to  which  mankind  is  subject  in  our  cli- 
mate, and,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  in  all  climates — the  bilious 
febrile  complaints  of  the  south,  the  consumptions,  nervous  adectioos, 
liver  compla'mts,  gouts,  apoplexies,  dyspepsias,  &c.  &c.  of  the 
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frequent  (but  judicious,  of  course,)  renfiZa/toii  of  rooms  in  which 
consumptive  patients,  or  indeed  any  sick  patients,  are  confined-,  will 
do  more  to  restore  exhausted  animalitj,  and  resuscitate  the  vital 
functions,  than  all  the  medicipes  that  can  be  administered. 

Exercise  is  another  most  powerful  preserver  of  health,  and 
restorative  of  disease.  It  does  this,  partly  by  augmentii^  respira- 
tion and  circulation,  and  partly  by  its  own  inherent  virtues.  The 
muscles  were  made  to  be  exercised,  and  they  mnsi  be  exercised,  or 
else  the  blessings  of  health  take  their  everlasting  flight*  A  vast 
number  of  most  desirable  ends  are  attained  by  muscular  action, 
and  the  amourd  of  exercise  required  to  preserve  Health,  and  espe- 
cially to  regain  it,  is  very  great.  See  how  much  exerdse  children 
take.  See  how  much  muscular  energy  swne  must  put  forth  in  or- 
der to  furnish  food,  transact  business,  go  from  place  to  place,  and 
obtain  the  innumerable  ends  of  life !  And  every  member  of  the 
human  family  must  exercise  several  hours  daily  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  life  and  health. 

But  to  narrow  down  our  observations  to  the  raJtumale — ^to  the 
how  it  is  that  exercise  promotes  and  restores  health.  J2  tatreases 
the  CIRCULATION,  and  thereby  augments  all  the  advant^es  growing 
out  of  it ;  for,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  course  presses  iipon 
all  sides  of  that  endless  ramification  of  veins  and  blood  vessels  that 
run  all  in  among  and  between  the  muscles.  Indeed,  so  incon. 
ccivably  numerous  and  minute  are  these  vessels,  that  no  part  of  the 
flesh  can  be  penetrated  without  breaking  them,  and  causing  the 
blood  to  flow.  Hence,  this  contraction  of  the  muscles  presses  hard 
upon  the  blood-vesels,  as  well  as  bends  and  twists  them  in  a  variety 
of  wn}*s.  Exercise,  therefore,  squeezes  the  blood  along  through 
them  wherever  the  muscles  arc  brought  into  play. 

But  if  it  be  asked  why  muscular  contraction  does  not  squeeze  the 
blooil  backtvardSf  as  much  as  forwards,  and  thus  retard  circulation 
as  much  as  it  promotes  it  ?  the  answer  is  in  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  circulatory  s)*stom — the  heart,  arteries,  and  all  the  veins — 
is  furnished  with  valves  that  close  spontaneously ^  the  instant  the 
blood  attempts  to  go  the  wrong  way.  The  blood,  therefore,  cannot 
possibly  go  any  way  but  the  right  way,  so  that  exercise,  by  squeez- 
ing the  veins,  scndi^  if  fonranl  and  forward  only — ^backward  it 
cannot  possibly  go.  Ilonoo  it  is  Uiat  exorcise  is  a  most  powerful 
promoter  of  circulation,  and  thereby  of  all  those  invaluable  fuBC- 
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be  as  much  exercise  of  muscle  as  there  is  of  the  brain  and  mind ; 
and  as  much  respiration  as  there  is  action  of  either,  and  then  as 
equal  proportion  of  respiration  arid  circulation,  Liebeg  has  de- 
monstrated this  principle  as  applied  to  the  required  proportion  be* 
tween  digestion  and  respiration — a  principle  that  applies  equaOy 
to  all  the  important  animal  functions,  and  to  all  the  faculties  and 
functions  of  the  man,  mental  and  physical  as  related  to  each 
other,  and  each  to  all  the  others — the  cerebral  action  proportioned 
to  the  physical  energies ;  each  of  the  latter  proportioned  to  all  the 
others,  each  of  the  mental  proportioned  to  all  the  other  mental 
and  physical.  I  regard  this  law  as  fundamentalj  and  as  a  rine^ 
qua-nan  of  health,  talent,  and  morality ;  any  preponderance  or 
deficiency  of  eithery  producing  that  irregularity  of  action  which 
deranges  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  all  the  others.  But  I 
shall  restrict  my  remarks  in  this  connection  to  the  physical  organs 
and  functions,  the  requisition  of  balance  among  them,  and  the 
means  of  procuring  it.  Farther  on,  we  shall  apply  it  to  the  men- 
tal and  the  moral  organs  and  faculties^ 

A  few  more  illustrations.  Let  a  person  eat  great  quantities  of 
food,  but  take  little  exercise,  and  put  forth  little  mental  exertion, 
and  how  soon  does  corruption  gather  upon  him,  and  overcome  him, 
aud  hurry  him  into  an  untimely  grave  ?  And  who  does  not  know 
that  augmented  effort,  whether  mental  or  physical,  increases  both 
appetite  and  digestion  in  the  ratio  of  that  exercise  ?  A  principle 
as  familiar  as  this  must  be  to  every  reader  in  its  application  to  aU 
the  leading  animal  functions  in  regard  to  each  other,  requires  only 
to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  admitted.  It  is  still  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  feebleness,  dyspepsy,  nervousness,  head-ache,  ennui, 
&c.,  of  our  literary  and  sedentary  classes,  and  by  the  intellectual 
obtuseness  of  those  who  neglect  mental  culture.  Consumptive 
families  are  usually  slim-built  and  narrow-chested,  which  indicate 
weak  vital  organs  and  very  active  brains.  It  is  this  disproportum 
of  parts  which  hastens  their  death.  Apoplexy,  gout,  &c,,  are 
caused  by  the  opposite  extreme.  If  physicians  would  but  restore 
the  lost  balance  between  these  leading  functions,  they  would  save 
many  patients  whom  they  now  loose ;  and  if  mankind  in  general 
would  only  keep  these  functions  balanced : — if,  when  they  are  be- 
coming nervous,  they  would  labor  more  and  think  less ;  when  worn 
down  with  labor,  they  would  rest  and  read;  wh^n  they  have 
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or  eight  hours,  so  as  to  promote  an  ample  degree  of  respiratioa^ 
circulation^  sleep,  perspiration,  and  nutrition,  and  thus  furnish  hm 
brain  and  nervous  system  with  an  abundant  supply  of  animal  encf* 
gy  for  his  mtnd,  and  he  will  keep  his  brain  in  that  vigorous  stale 
which  will  enable  it  to  put  forth  a  vast  amount  of  mental  eflbrt  m 
a  short  time,  render  his  memory  retentive,  thoughts  clear,  and  the 
mental  energies  efiicient  and  well  directed.  Nor  do  I  believe  it 
passible  for  a  human  being  to  become  distinguished  in  either  the 
intellectual  or  moral  world  without  labour. 

To  one  other  physiological  reason  for  this  imperative  de* 
mand  for  physical  exercise,  1  must  here  allude : — Circulation 
of  the  blood  must  be  had  at  some  rate — by  some  means,  by  any 
means  rather  than  not  at  all^and  must  be  had  throughout  the 
whole  system.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  heart  alone,  howeyer 
powerful,  to  furnish  all  the  circulation  demanded.  It  musi 
have  help.  Or,  rather,  the  primary  office  of  the  heart,  as  I 
think,  is  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  and  onward 
still  through  the  capiliary  vessels — those  almost  infinitely  nii- 
nuto  ramifications  of  the  blood  vessels  between  the  arteries 
and  where  it  is  brought  into  such  inconceivably  minute  con- 
tact with  every  fibre  and  shred  of  every  muscle  and  nerve, 
and  where  it  expends  its  vivifying  energies  upon  the  system— 
but  jwt  through  the  x*cins\  It  can  drive  the  blood  through 
the  arteries  with  case,  but  it  musi  require  prodigious  force  in 
order  to  propel  it  through  these  woudvrfully  small  vrsseti^ 
and  certainly,  beyond  that,  it  canuttt  l)e  expected  to  go.  As 
much  as  ever  that  it  can  do  this  much  ;  more,  it  is  not  the  of- 
fice of  the  heart  to  do  ;  as  is  evident — fust,  from  the  fart  that 
so  onerous  a  task  is  truly  a  herculean  one  ;  an<l,  secondly,  na* 
lure  has  provided  other  meaiis  for  proprllin^  the  hlood  back 
to  the  heart — that  aln»ady  sperifird,  naint* ly,  the  pressure  of 
the  muscles,  when  in  action,  upon  the  veins,  by  which  their 
contents  isscpieezed  one  way  or  the  other,  but  prevented  from 
goinj*  backward  by  the  closin?  of  their  valves.  Nature  does 
not  need  itrtt  tools,  both  as  principles,  with  which  to  accom- 
plish one  e?id.  If  she  clesiifiird  to  rtfect  the  entire  circulation 
by  means  of  the  hearf  alone,  why  so  arrange  it  that  the  mus- 
cles become  so  powerl'iil  assi.^tanfs  of  cirrulalion  ?  The  plain 
answer  is  simply  this : — All  the  heart  was  ever  designed  to 
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power,  or  any  other  power,  could  be  brought  to  operate  onAj  at 
ihefauntain-head,  and  was  obliged,  first,  to  drive  the  water  fwty 
miles,  over  hill  and  through  dale,  to  get  to  the  city ;  then  to  urge 
it  on  by  might  and  main,  through  this  complicated  and  infinitesm^ 
imlJUtrating  apparatus,  and  then,  after  all  this,  to  add  power  suf- 
ficient to  raise  it  two  hundred  feet  straight  up,  and  this  last,  by  a 
power  applied  a  long  way  beyond  thejUtraHng  apparatusy  and  by  a 
power  compelled  to  operate  through  (not  by  means  of,  but  by  dru 
ring  it  through,)  that  apparatus !  What  mechanic  would  undertake 
such  a  task  ?  And  how  would  a  wise  engineer  proceed  in  this 
case  ?  He  would  have  trvo  engines — one  to  propel  the  water 
to  and  through  the  filtrating  apparatus,  and  the  other,  to  take  it 
(ifier  it  was  through^  and  then  lift  it  suflBciently  high  to  empty  it 
off.  Would  he  submit  to  the  loss  of  power  consequent  upon  the 
water  passing  through  the  filtrating  apparatus,  in  order  to  apply  that 
power  to  the  water  after  the  vmter  had  passed  that  apparatos  1  Nor 
does  nature  submit  to  that  loss.  She  has  two  engines — ^the  one 
engine,  namely,  the  heart  that  drives  the  blood  through  the  arter- 
ies and  into  and  through  this  capiliary  system — (this  filtrating  ap- 
paratus that  filtrates  or  abstracts  the  virtue  from  the  blood,  and  im- 
parts it  to  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  brain,)  and  then  the  other  en> 
gine,  this  principle  of  propulsion  by  means  of  the  muscles,  to  cany 
it  back  again  from  this  capiliary  system  'through  the  veins,  till  it 
empties  again  into  the  heart.  And  he  who  attempts  to  live  with 
but  one  of  these  engines  in  play,  does  not, — vannot  Ao/^live,  nor 
enjoy  a  hundredth  part  as  much  as  if  he  takes  obundance  ofexep- 
cisey  by  which  means  alone  can  he  keep  up  the  circulation,  and  re- 
tain eithec  health  or  strength,  or  talents,  or  moral  worth,  or  any  of 
the  great  ends  secured  by  life. 

So  much  for  the  principle  involved  in  this  demand  for  muscular 
action,  without  any  reference  to  the  innumerable  and  the  immensely 
beneficial  ends  secured  by  muscular  action — such  as  tilling  the  soil, 
and  thereby  procuring  food ;  locomotion,  and  all  the  ends  attained 
by  being  able  to  change  our  position ;  mastication,  lifting,  making 
that  vast  quantify  of  articles  for  clothing,  furniture,  ornament,  tools, 
and  all  the  innumerabla  things  used  by  mankind;  making  and 
using  machinery,  building  houses,  writing,  printing,  reading,  talk- 
ing, walking, — in  short  there  is  no  end  to  the  millions  on  millions 
of  ends,  that  is,  of  mo^fon* — little,  great,  and  infinitely  diversified — 
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id  capable  of  doing  this  in  Turkey,  as  an  ordinary,  every-day  affair, 
and  witliout  applying  any  of  those  principles  of  hereditary  descent 
by  means  of  which  so  vast  an  augmentation  of  muscular  power, 
(and,  indeed,  of  power  of  any  and  every  kind,*)  might  be  attained, 
€q>ecially  in  the  course  of  generations  (for  I  consider  the  human 
&mily  as  yet  in  its  infancy — as  a  boy,  just  emerging  from  war  and 
folly  into  his  teens,  and  as  yet  only  getting  into  the  way  to  learn 

lies ;  he  being  now  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old. — *'  Hundreds  of 
penoos  can  bear  testimony  to  his  amazing  strength,  from  which  ei^ 
cumstance  he  got  the  bye-name  of  *  Jemmy  Strength.'  Among  other 
feats  he  could  carry  a  twenty-four  pounder  cannon,  and  has  beenv 
knowQ  to  lift  a  cart  load  of  hay,  weighing  a  ton  and  a  half,  upon  his  back. 
Many  a  time  he  has  taken  up  a  jackass,  and  walked  through  the  toll  bar, 
oarr)'ing  it  on  his  shoulders.  It  will  be  long  before  we  can  look  npon  his 
like  again,  to  hear  of  his  stories  of  1745,  and  his  glowing  descripiiooa  of  the 
young  Chevalier." 

Jonathan  Fowler,  that  ancestor  of  the  author,  mentioned  on  p.  61  of  bis 
Hereditary  Descent,  as  so  remarkable  for  strength  and  who  killed  a  bear 
by  main  strength,  being  s^own  a  large  shark  left  by  the  retiring  tide  in  a 
pool  of  water  some  distance  from  the  shore,  in  Guilford,  Connecticat,  strip- 
ped off  his  coat,  and  walking  knee  deep  through  the  mud,  oyster^dli, 
and  filth  of  a  sea  shore  at  low  tide,  out  to  the  fish,  captured  it  while  yet 
alive,  (though  it  was  weakened  by  having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  water,) 
shouldered  it,  and  brought  it  alive  on  his  hack,  to  the  shore,  which  oo  b^ 
ing  landed,  weighed  five  hundred  pounds  ! — quite  a  load,  considering  that 
it  was  not  the  most  porlabie  of  articles,  nor  the  best  of  roads.  And  yet,  I 
have  it  through  Mr.  Grimes,  of  West  Bethel,  Vermont,  who  says  his  au- 
thority is  undoubted,  and  from  one  who  lived  in  the  'neighborhood  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  I  would  not  tell  this  story  unless  I  could  tell  it  «/*• 
Ur  the  preceding  or  some  other  feat  of  strength  about  as  remarkable, 
that  conies  well  authenticated,  and  yet,  I  submit  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  discredit  such  stories  on  the  ground  that  mankind  is  absolutely  incapa- 
Uv  uf  puiliug  forth  such  gigantic  muscular  exertion,  whether  we  have  not 
amplu  proof'  that  these  things  do  actually  come  quite  within  the  range  of 
Uiau'»  ottpabiliticB  in  the  feats  daily  and  nightly  performed  by  our  circus 
iuvu,  thu  Itavel  fiimily,  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  a  host  of  others  of  a  like 
vhuuotvr,   which  arc  unquestionably  far  within  the  boimds  of  man^ 

Wa^kibililii'*. 

^  Svis  lu  thiii  connection,  the  article  on  the  improveability  of  the  human 
tii^mii>.  to  bo  puhlifelit'd  in  the  next  No.  of  the  Journal,  and  which  also 
vsHUkiiutvA  thv  i'lohiiig  section  of  the  author's  work  on  that  subject,  in  the 
4i^v  Wiuwv^^ing  p.  257. 
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rebral  action,  and  all  the  powers  of  life  are  enfeebled ;  walk  mere- 
ly from  his  door  on  to  the  side  walk,  possibly  one  or  two  blocks, 
and  wait  for  an  omnibtts  to  carry  him  a  few  blocks  farther  to  lus 
meals  or  bed !     One  would  think  that,  starved  almost  to  death  a' 
he  is  for  want  of  exercise,  he  would  embrace  eveiy  opportunity  to 
take  exercise,  instead  of  which,  he  embraces  every  opportunity  to 
avoid  it.    As  well  avoid  livings  which  indeed  it  is.    And  then  too, 
see  that  delicate,  fashionable  lady,  so  very  prim,  nice,  refined,  deli* 
cate,  and  all  this  besides  much  more,  that  she  does  not  get  out  of 
doors  once  a  week,  order  her  carriage  just  to  take  her  and  her 
pale-faced,  sickly  child,  to  church  on  Sunday,  because  it  is  two  or 
three  blocks  off— too  far  for  them  to  walk.     Dear,  delicate,  fash- 
ionable simples.    '^  Do  let  the  servant  lay  you  down  on  your  back, 
and  feed  you  with  roast  beef,  calves'  feet  jelly,  cakes,  candies, 
pies,  and  all  the  goody  all  the  strengthening  things,  but  not  till  that 
servant  has  chewed  it  all  up^ne  for  you !   Now  don't  get  up.   Lay 
si  ill,  and  let  the  servajU  bring  whatever  you  require,  even  to  your 
coffin,  and  let  us  set  our  wits  at  work  to  invent  some  patent  right 
machine  with  which  we  can  pump  breath  into  and  out  of  you,  for 
you  really  must^be  too  tired  to  live.  And  your  delicate  little  dat^h- 
ter  there— come  you  dear,  darling,  itty  critty  you,  come  lie  down 
and  let  your  mouth  drop  open  itself,  and  the  servant  shall  hang 
a  sack  of  pap  so  that  it  shall  drop  into  your  mouth  and  run  down 
your  throat  without  your  doing  the  least  thing,  and  then  you  may 
lie  all  your  life-time,  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  but  to  breafhe; 
so  you  shall,  you  darling  deary,  for  you  must  be  tired  to  death  with 
having  to  cat  and  breathe  so  much,  so  you  must,  you  deary  dar- 
ling child  you." 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  sit  and  sew  all  day,  or  work 
at  any  of  the  confining  branches  of  industry  that  preclude  the  exer- 
cise except  of  a  few  muscles,  and  perhaps  keep  themselves  b^t 
over  forward  on  to  their  stomach,  lungs,  heart,  bowels,  and  over  eat 
at  that !  Oh !  when  will  man  learn  to  live — learn  by  what  constitu- 
tional laws  he  is  governed,  and  how  to  obey  these  laws  1  When 
Physiology  and  Phrenology  are  studied ;  never  till  then.     "^ 

"  Fly  swifter  round,  ye  wheels  of  time. 

And  bring  that  welcome  day." — Watts. 

But,  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  of  facts  I  appeal  to  esta- 
blish this  principle.    What  distinguished  man  of  tUs  country  or 
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from  public  life,  and  shouldering  his  gun,  he  ranges  the  forests  fcr 
days  in  search  of  game,  besides  taking  much  exercise  dailj* 
Franklin,  the  beacon-star  of  his  profession,  was  a  practical  printer 
and  a  hard  worker.  Young  Patrick  Henry's  favourite  pursuits  were 
hunting  and  fishing,  which  he  followed  for  weeks  together.  Tbeae 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  greatness.  Need  we  mention  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  country,  its  pride  and  pattern  7  Washington,  when  not 
employed  by  his  country,  laboured  assiduously  upon  his  farm ;  and 
was  actually  driving  his  plough  when  he  received  the  news  of  hit 
election  as  President.  Harrison,  ^^  theyhrmer  of  North  Bend,** 
led  a  life  of  great  physical  exertion  and  exposure.  Bums,  the 
Scottish  bard,  actually  composed  much  of  his  poetry  when  at 
work  on  his  farm.  President  Dwight,  the  great  theologian  and 
scholar,  attributed  much  of  his  mental  vigour  to  daily  labor  in  his 
garden.  John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
age,  informed  us  that  he  found  much  daily  exercise  indispensable. 

Both  while  in  college,  and  during  my  professional  visits  to  ov 
principal  colleges  since  my  graduation,  I  have  observed  it  as  a 
uniform  fact,  that  those  students  who  had  been  brought  up  withoot 
having  labored,  never^  take  a  high  intellectual  stand,  except  m 
parrot-like  scholarship.    They  always  show  a  want  of  mental  viai 
and  pith,  and  the  powers  of  close  hard  thinking.     After  they  enter 
upon  the  business  of  life,  their  case  is  still  worse.     For  them  to  tim 
to  eminence  is  impossible.    If  I  am  thankful  to  Goil  and  to  ny 
father  for  any  thing,  it  is  that  I  was  made  to  work  hard  and  cen* 
staidly  on  a  furm,  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  I   began  to 
prepare  for  college.     I  left  home  with  only  four  dollars  in  tlie 
world,  with  my  all  upon  my  l>ack,  and  travelled  four  hundred 
miles.     I  trarked  my  way  to  college,  and  through  college.    Instead 
of  earnini^  my  money  by  teaching  school,  I  supported  myself  faj 
winViiir,  ypiUiini:^  and  carrying  up  (he  tpood  of  my  A-llow-studenla* 
three  and  four  jUs^hts  of  stairs^  improving  in  thw  way  every  hoar, 
except  study  hours ;  and  often  |>ortions  of  the  night.     My  fellow* 
stuilt'iits  lau£;lutl  at  im*  thin,  but  noir  the  Loot  is  on  the  other  foot 
I  thought  it  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  but  a  rich  harvest  has  it  yielded 
me;  and  you,  roaiK-r,  owe  to  thin  same  cause,  whatever  of  ilelight 
orbc*mTit,iny  hrturcs.  writini;:*,  and  examinatioas  afford  you. 

Pardon  this  personal  alluMon,  but  profit  by  the  lesson  it  teachca. 
Ye  who  aspire  ufter  renown,  %cork.     Ye  who  woukl  do  good,  icvr^. 
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Plaee  your  finger  upon  the  wrist  of  a  child,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  power  of  their  pulsations ;  this 
rush  of  blood  being  simply  to  supply  rital  energy  to  the  hand. 
Circulation  in  them  is  prodigious.    The  reason  is  obvious. 

The  matter  for  the  formation  of  the  bones,  muscles,  nerves, 
brain,  &c.,  is  deposited  by  the  blood.  The  rapidity  of  their 
growth  requires  a  great  amount  of  this  deposite,  which  de- 
mands proportionably  vigorous  circulation,  respiration,  and 
digestion.  Most  of  their  physical  energy  requires  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  their  bodies.  To 
divert  it,  therefore,  from  its  natural  channel,  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  brain,  is  most  injurious.  It  is  killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.  It  is  inducing  that  predominance 
of  the  nervous  system  which  must  inevitably  hasten  their 
death.    The  reason  of  this  will  be  seen  presently. 

But  this  extraordinary  amount  of  circulation  proportionably 
stimulates  the  muscles.  Hence  their  fondness  for  exercise, 
their  restlessness,  their  incessant  action.  Thi.^  action  increases 
the  circulation  and  promotes  the  growth.  To  keep  children 
confined,  therefore,  is  to  retard  the  formation  of  a  good  consti- 
tution, and  impair  their  organization.  If  the  noise  made  by 
this  exercise  be  troublesome,  bear  it,  remembering  that  it  is 
Jife  and  talents  to  your  children. 

Their  respiration  should  also  keep  pace  with  their  circulation 
and  exercise.  The  blood,  without  being  vitalized  by  the  action 
of  the  air  through  the  lungs,  will  do  them  no  good.  Prevenl 
tfieir  breathing,  and  how  soon  they  die !  And  just  in  propor- 
tion as  this  respiration  is  retarded,  or  the  air  they  breathe 
vitiated,  is  their  life  shortened  and  enfeebled.  Ye  mothers, 
who  are  so  tender  of  your  children  as  to  keep  them  shot 
up  within  doors,  in  warm  or  unventilatcd  rooms,  compelled 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  for  the  hundredth  time,  afraid  to 
have  them  inhale  the  fresh  air — remember  that  you  are  there- 
by  taking  the  most  efiectuai  method  possible  to  debilitate  both 
body  and  mind,  and  to  shorten  their  lives.  Confinement  kills 
many  diore  children  than  exposure.  As  all  children  must  be 
more  or  less  exposed,  those  who  are  confined  most,  take  the 
most  cold,  and  suffer  the  greatest  injury.  Mothers  usually 
have  excessively  large  Phiktprogenitivenessand  Cautiousnesi» 
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tlieir  breias  while  thej 
p,  the  prorerby  ^  late  ripe,  late  rotten,^ 
laUi  f*^  Carljr  Cnnts  aooo  dccaj.  The  poplar  tree  growa 
iiMa#.'.  te  ff^*^  f^i^ ;  while  the  oak  and  hickory  that  rorin  dowlj, 
w  idT  ttrcv  derablr  and  Mrricrahle.  All  aninyil!i  that  arrive  at 
tmtf*m  rj  #arH,dir  proportionallj  early.  So  certain  and  uniform 
m  1b»  'mw,  ^flt^  fiKtraordmarieA  eirrptnl,  the  life  of  any  ipeciea  of 
«f  «n  individual  animal,  can  \yc  calculatevi  from  the 
I  mi  ^tm  netunty  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy.  Thia 
jr«  fd  ypayf  hrtwem  the  de^  eiopmentn  of  animals  and  their 
iaa^#t  amd  dii  afr/c^oTemi  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  per- 
*«dM  ai  ihac*  that  fT^v,  individuals  as  well  aa  aperies.  Ac- 
wv  lad  loQf  •lived  pemons  to  have  been  very  dull  chit* 
am  «Bartc9C  men  to  have  been  backward  boya.  Adam 
I  ihr  vervsl  hlockhrad  in  arhonl,  an  rxrmirr  to  hia  maa- 
wr.  aad  thit  b«KX  of  ndirulc  among  ht^  mate*.     What  waa  Patrick 


If  rti<l««it  that  ibr  rity  k  fir>f  th^"  pl«<v  to  briaf 
tb«  BIT  t«  vitiaird  .   IM,  ibrr  hart  littU  ric  ao 
a»i.  14.  1^  are  liabU  lo  Hurts  tnjQncna  babilt,   lo 
10  rH«  aad  rrtur  bia,  aad  W  tempted  10  Ml  im* 
kaUf  *t  Waad.  Itc..  aad  hare  tbcir  loicUectt  poma 
at  iIh  espeaaa  of  their  hodM«.     No  wonder  that  ahova 
m  obaa  4ie  Mbra  iMr  ifik  ftar.    TW  naaoa  of  tMi 
TWf  hapt  fto  ak  Of  amke  to  live  «foa«  aadtkaatafa 
ha  aamtHh  pepfidod  hf  | 
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Henry  when  a  boy  ?  The  dullest  of  the  dull.  Few  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  any  age,  were  noted  when  boys  for  any  thing  but 
stupidity ;  and  as  a  general  thing,  great  men  enter  on  thdr  intel- 
lectual career  late  in  life. 

The  oidlV  of  nature  is  this,  that  nearly  a//  the  energies  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  should  be  expended  upon  their  bodies,  in  forming 
and  maturing  their  organization,  and  in  laying  a  deep  and  broad 
foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  after-greatness ;  and  every 
item  of  energy  demanded  by  the  body,  but  expended  upon  the  mind, 
only  weakens  both.  The  great  fault  of  modem  education  is  that 
of  trying  to  make  learned  babies  and  nursery  prodigies.  In  do- 
ing this,  they  often  make  them  simpletons  through  life,  or  youth- 
ful corpses.  Just  as  the  old  miser  had  learned  his  house  to  live 
without  eating,  it  died.  So,  just  as  children  become  very  smart, 
they  also  die.  What  will  not  parental  vanity  do  1  Every  thing 
but  the  right  thing.  Where  are  those  meteors  of  poetic  geniuB, 
the  Misses  Davidson  ?  In  their  graves  at  fifteen !  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness  must  be  governed  by  intellect.  Not  one  married  penctt 
in  a  hundred  is  fit  to  become  a  parent,  because  so  ignorant  of  the 
true  principles  of  education.  Hence,  most  children  who  do  not 
come  up  of  themselves,  are  brought  up  wrongs  and  humanity  is 
thereby  degraded. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  early  piety ;  and  it  is  eqoalfy 
true  of  putting  children  to  trades,  or  into  stores,  too  young.  My 
heart  has  often  been  pamed  to  see  boys  behind  the  counter ;  and 
the  smarter  they  are,  the  more  it  grieves  me.  Slim,  sharp^ea- 
tured,  muscles  flabby,  I  see  the  bright  sun  of  their  mormng  aboift 
to  pass  into  an  early  cloud,  or  into  the  darkness  of  premature 
death.  The  working  classes  commit  the  same  error  by  puttii^ 
their  children  to  labour,  or  to  a  trade,  too  young.  They  bind  them 
out  as  slaves  to  task-masters,  to  labour  early  and  late,  and  often 
without  sufficient  food  and  sleep,  to  expend  the  energies  demand- 
ed for  their  growth,  in  enriching  their  masters.  Many  inechanics 
make  it  a  point  of  economy — although  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  ro6- 
bery — to  get  all  their  work  done  by  apprentices.  The  present  ap- 
prentice system  is  monstrous.  Its  object  should  be  to  teach  them 
the  trade,  and  that  only;  whereas  it  is  to  make  money  out  of  the 
labour  of  the  apprentice,  who  gets  only  a  scanty  living,  while  Us 
master  gets  large  profits.    Every  man,  and  especially  the  youigi 


mmiaJmiri^  to  ill  At  mrmh oT  til  b cftmingt;  tad 

^^^  tp  tn^  iw  btwoL  0  wnNMft 


ihtt  at  sioo  ag  tk^  diildmi  f^  ro  be  twdre 
■rt  bow  dtva  ta  tuud  vark.  Tlieir  tctioot 
I  imre  loiM  htnj  for  jfcm,  ind  now  yoo 
pm^  mm  ftuampml  mid  intirreit*  hj  workinif  tiilj  harder 
la.**  Lm  iodi  par«i»u  remrniber,  that  childfi'Q  nraeh 
ilaa  f«f  ib«ir  way  m  lifjr  fo  ^^itf^t  'o  thrt  pleamre 
the  Ittier  in  debt  lo  \hr  fom#r; 
i  10  the  Ood  of  ntitsre*  Childrea 
r;  end  tliore  ill  lhiriE{t,  thejr 
10  expend  ibeir  energies  fnr  their  pa- 
I  v«f  lias  wbc«  dwr  aia  naei  dattiv  '  to  per- 
Jmb.    Moet  elMna  and  fontfl  aro  ptrtico- 

|,  liecsnM  ihetr  rtttlitf  i«  rtxpend- 
,iDd  it  i  Brrigbl 

I,  beyood  wb^  /  them- 
f^mtm.  •  AO  vork  makee  Jiek  a  dnll  bnj,^  Still  we 
I  itk«  mKtmdafii  i*xcmti*iind  libt^tif  some. 

rlkof  kftT«  mttAin^d  their  full  erowth  and  maturity,  after 
mmt^mm  •f  anioul  powrr  ha^  begun  to  be  full  and  oTcr- 
,  AvT  «ttT  W^iH  ti  work  off  tlieir  nurj>hi^  energi«*s  through 
•mmmdmm  \n  aSotir,  or  th'-ir  brain  by  study,  but  not  be- 
^9  4firm  thif  |wijnt  a  m'»<'t  hn/njrfttni  one. 

If  1^  a  I VI  injunoii^.  r5j>erial!y  for  children 
Pay  r^  \*-st  fir  ih^rn,  rvrn  till  they  arc  ten  or 
a  y^^rt  r^,  ti^An*r  ii  cxernvr^  /i//  their  muM?les,  and 
ftnr  aoftdft.  If  iK<*y  mu^t  work.  Wi  it  be  rendered  amuM^ 
m  wm  \a  3»irr«*«t  them,  an<i  lot  it  be  often  changed,  so  as 
wmwm  mil  t2^.r  tnnwlrr 

m  frwt^x^  h^r  eipbinr<1,  expov*s  a  prevailinj^  error  of 
mf  easadrrn  to  arhoo!,  rollrgr,  lie,  yountr.  Till  ihey  are 
y  tw<f  f  yemff  out,  !hry  ^honl<i  not  Iw  confined  at  all, 
Arw^  t/)  ran  at  Ur?^  orrr  bill  and  dale  ;  nnd  aHer  that 
haif  an  hour  at  a  time  should  be  devoted 
,  Without  alternating  with  play.  And  then 
W  aif  iko  ed^Dol  room  is  often  Tititted.  Hut  more  of  thit 
I  wm  mtmm  to  apeak  of  intellectutl  edoeation. 
a  Inf  tfa«  «Wa  ndiof  tlooe  it  t  sUft*  with  tW  proprictar, 
kaa  a*vo|a  kwa  a  ^cry  exteosTe  oootrtdor  oa  the  ctntb 
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and  stage  routes  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  who 
keeps  above  a  hundred  horses  employed  all  the  time,  andsometimeB 
nearly  two  hundred,  and  who  therefore  has  great  numbers  of  than 
to  buy,  I  asked  him  what  kinds  of  horses  he  found  most  profitable 
to  purchase ;  that  is,  what  class  endured  the  greatest  amount  of 
hardship  ?  He  unhesitatingly  answered  ^^bauky  horses."  '*  Why 
those  that  are  bauky,"  I  again  enquired.  ^^  Because  they  wear  so 
much  longer,  and  endure  so  much  more  labour  and  hard  usage." 
"  Atid  how  do  you  account  for  that  ?"  I  asked  again.  "  Because 
by  being  bauky,  they  were  not  used  to  work  till  they  were  fully 
grown  and  hardened,"  he  replied.  I  asked  at  what  age  he  prefer^ 
red  to  put  a  horse  down  to  hard  work  ?  "  Not  before  they  are 
eight.  They  ought  never  be  broke  till  they  are  that  age>  and  then 
they  will  wear  like  iron  till  they  are  thirty.  You  can  hardly  wear 
them  out."  That  is,  he  would  have  nearly  one4hird  of  their  lives 
spent  in  growing  solely ;  and  these  are  precisely  my  views  in  re- 
gard to  early  labour  and  study.  If  you  wish  to  wear  out  at  thirty, 
begin  hard  work  or  study  at  eight ;  but  if  you  wish  to  live  to  be 
a  hundred,  do  not  begin  to  tax  yourselves  or  children,  till  they  are 
twenty.  Till  then,  let  them  be  boys  or  girlsy  neither  labouring 
or  studying  much,  except /or  jp/ay.  Till  then,  all  tbdir  energies 
are  required  to  be  expended  on  the  growth  and  formation  of  their 
bodies,  brain,  and  nen'ous  system :  but,  about  this  time  they  will 
begin  to  have  a  surplus  of  animal  energy,  a  vigour  of  muscle 
which  craves  objects  on  which  to  expend  it,  and  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge which,  till  they  are  at  least  fifteen  years  old,  is  unexperien- 
ced,'except  by  precocious  youth.  At  least,  I  shall  adopt  and  re- 
quire this  course  with  regard  to  my  own  children,  and  am  willing 
to  become  sponsor  for  its  result  when  judiciously  applied. 
*  Of  course,  I  would  not  have  the  minds  of  children  left  an  un- 
cultivated wUdemesSy  but  I  would  not  tax  either  mind  with  study, 
or  body  with  labour.  What  information  can  be  communicated  by 
conversation^  and  what  time  they  chose  to  devote  to  study  voluntas 
rilyy  should  be  allowed,  but  no  task  should  be  made  of  either,  no 
trade  should  be  learned  by  daily  and  hoiurly  confinement  to  it.  In 
short,  nothing  should  be  done  by  way  of  labour  or  study,  except 
merely  to  work  off  the  surplus  energies. 

In  passing,  we  will  add,  that  certain  trades  and  kinds  of 
labour,  such  as  shoe-making,  stone-sawing,  sadlery,  tailoring. 


PW^^WPP 


vmammamM  or  a  bauukb  or  m  wuwenonu.  8S 

naU  mt  dM  an^  *e^  cdl  \nAjm»  of  the  muiclao  into  aetioiit 
I  Mi  rtioiofafi  higiily  iDJorioiai;  yet  by  waUdng  four  or 
0  bSm  ^Bflyt  or  by  labouring  often  at  other  things,  or  tak* 
paaf  kind  of  oxeidee  requiring  the  action  of  the  dormaal 
M;  tiHee  who  taboor  at  then  will  be  able  to  aroid  all  eril 
» and  pioiong  their  lirei. 

ime  AMD  aBOinanu  nuv  aiU3>cr« 


We  bete  aktedy  teen,  fin!,  the  Tahie  of  beahli ;  md,  msxmAij, 
imdy^ — balance  of  functioD^  cir  the  jifofwr* 
I  of  all  the  parts  of  his  nature.  Our  mit  tnquny  rc- 
iswnehow  of  this  balance,  ant)  lo  rrg^inm};  it  when 
cttiUl  importance.  The  prioctple  br  wliich  this 
:  object  is  to  be  secured,  is,  like  rrcry  ^btr  law  of 
ctaaL  The  rdatire  rmct^j  of  sjiy  "^  ^^  or* 
by  ezerciffiig  the  dettoent  tmmt  ind  duain- 
of  fhom  that  predominsie.  We  bsre  sets  m 
I  of  this  dttnge,  that  we  coii^kk^  it  no  hnfgtt  ptob* 
t  a  antter  ct/teL  The  coi^til  to  whicli  the  change 
I  ssbmiAing.  The  well  knowa  law  of  tikcrrsie 
of  dfCTcase  by  inaction^  ap[iE<s  here  in  all  its 
t  of  it  are  innumerable.  Vi'U  will  War  tW  ihrUI 
►  of  oTstrr-men,  rhimney-«wc<fs,  charcnal-aMm,  and 
,  who  err  tbrir  artii  la  for  nquarcs,  amidft  the  rattling 
0i  rwrzifwx  tbr  craAhtn^^  of  rarU,  and  all  the  roar  and  din  of  the 
€trj .  vhik  tt>a  can  hardly  hear  }  ounrif  talk  to  a  friend,  cYcn 
viShA  dooHL  Their  power  of  voire  is  prodif^ious^  ami  all  acquired 
W  sat  ervmiic.  Th»  lame  law  (^>vrrns  every  imlividual,  and  will 
■— *^ir  thnar  of  weak  lung«  and  consumptive  habits^  to  strengthen 
^bnr  hmfi^  and  thus  atcrt  a  duieaae  to  which  the)*  may  be  predis- 
f  jwA  Oa  tku  pnud  1  ipeak  from  experience.  My  mother  died 
a#  III— urma  ;    aiwl  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  1  was  confined  within 

i i  far  thrrr  aknothi  by  weak  lunf^^     Soon  after  my  academical 

canvr  via  cowaenced,  1  was  Uotj^ht  near  the  grate  by  the  sane 
matm^trnt^  ;  aal  la  my  Junior  year  in  college,  was  aj^ain  attacked 
ve^  <,  afti  cnaapellcxl  to  (all  bark  a  year,  and  when  1  cocnmrnccd 
^KUrm  oa  Phrenok>|Qr,  my  lun$;^  were  weak  and  trriuble.  Bat, 
MMMtf  had  1  iradaated  and  commenced  speaking  in  puUic,  and . 
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examining  daily  m  private,  than  my  lungs  began  to  improre,  and 
ave  continued  to  do  so  to  this  day.  And  notwithstanding  this 
constitutional  feebleness  of  lungs,  I  doubt  whether  many  men  hare 
done  more  speaking  within  the  last  ten  years  than  I  have,  lecturing 
to  crowded  houses,  two  hours  or  more  almost  every  evening,  and 
examining  professionally  all  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  And  tboae 
who  have  listened,  know  that  when  I  speak,  or  talk,  I  do  not  whis- 
per.  But  for  exercising  my  lungs  thus  much,  I  should  anqutsiiona' 
bly  have  been  dead  long  ago. 

Let  parents  who  have  the  least  tendency  to  consumption,  put 
this  principle  in  practice  upon  their  children,  and  instead  of  com- 
manding silence,  encourage  them  to  talk  much,  and  halloo  loud, 
and  that  in  the  open  air ;  and  let  all  who  are  narrow-chested  and 
slim-built,  or  at  all  predisposed  to  consumption,  employ  this  prin- 
ciple. Let  them  talk  much  and  read  more,  and,  if  possible,  speak 
in  public ;  let  them  go  daily  to  the  fields  or  woods  and  halloo ; 
and  they  will  ward  off  consumption,  strengthen  their  lungs,  improve 
their  voice,  and  benefit  their  whole  system  by  the  increased  amount 
of  air  breathed.* 

But  in  doing  this,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  too  far, 
especially  at  first ;  for,  at*er-taxing  any  part,  so  as  to  exhaust, 
weakens.  Either  extreme  is  detrimental.  There  is  little  danger 
that  children  will  exercise  their  lungs  too  much,  but  there  is  great 
danger  in  preventing  that  exercise,  and  adults  can  know  when  they 
are  over-taxing  their  lungs,  by  that  sense  of  weakness  or  irritabili- 
ty which  always  ensues,  and  warns  against  excessive  action.  They 
should  then  stop  short  at  oncey  till  their  lungs  are  rested,  and  then 
proceed  cautiously y  exercising  them  as  much  as  they  will  bear,  but 
no  more. 

This  principle  applies  equally  to  improving  the  tone  and  power 
of  the  mtucles.  A  Koman  wrestler  is  said  to  have  carried  a  calf 
daily  through  the  Roman  stadium,  until  it  became  a  full  grown 
ox.  At  first  sight  tliis  appears  impossible,  but,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  principle,  it  appears  probable.  The  Hottentots  run 
down  their  fleetest  game,  even  to  the  antelope.  The  feats  of 
phj'sical  strength  and  agility  performed  by  circus  riders,  slack-fope 

*  For  more  specific  directions  for  avoiding  cobioniptioQ  and  promotiBf 
dreulatioD  tee  the  aotbor^s  work  on  "  IlnEDrrAiT  DcacncT,"  p.  83.  Il 
will  also  be  treated  fully  in  his  work  on  PAytiWa^y. 
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Rcfii  Fuilj/'  tho  «Bedoiib 
yotimetioewouM  enable  almoil 
origiMllya  good  cootdfolion,  to  do  the  tene. 
MMoIar  wpiem  by  cmdie  or  labov  cwragli  l» 
tltfi  btthnee,  k  t§gj,  and  withal,  a  moet  impe- 
Withofll  — inilir  ezerdae,  this  balanee  cannot  be 
nd  wilhoal  this  balance,  all  the  great  ende  of  life  ai« 
Qw  of  the  woiit  fiMhioos  of  the  day  is  this  imMnrnM^ 
especially,  think  it  Tery  nngcnted  to  hboar,  be- 
;  and  a  lady  miMt  sorely  hare  ooft 
that  soft  hands  aocompaoy  a  aoft  or* 
(s^Mueduig  remarks  on  the  organization).    Ddicacj 
Is  a  good  thnig,  bat  **  loo  mticA  of  a  good  thing  ia 
Eftminate  amtimcntalisai  is  worse  than 
Ote  sMin  caose  of  the  nerroosoess,  rapoors,  diprcsa 
pbyacal  debility  of  feshkxiabls^ 
of  Inbonr.    Without  it,  no  person  eon  beoooM  great 
■ore  tfttn  without  food  or  breath,  and  far  the  saaa 
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a  sol  More  important  inquiry  is  that  relating  to  the 
axid  rtdmrlion  of  the  Mental  Tfmpcramrut.  From  it, 
tfe«r«r  ^^^asaujQ  bcAil,  flow  mo^t  of  our  pains  and  pleasures.  Its 
hra.  rVr  artioo  produren  the  latter,  while  the  fonner  are  caused 
■urn  r  by  O*  morbid  or  perrcrtod  action.  A  knowledge  of 
m  fT'^f^^et  rptuUtioQ  and  cierciHc,  i<i  of  the  highest  possible 
MO  crery  member  of  the  human  family.  Those  in 
tf  m  voo  weak,  proportionahly  fail  to  eipcriencc  mental 
piirAiures,  and  arc  thus  cut  otT  from  the  chief  ends 
ti  isns  brtJ4r  On  the  other  liand,  its  predominance  is  always 
rtsrrsBiriy  p^iafiii. 

By  wbei  meaas,  then,  can  it  be  improved.  IIuw  can  ita 
pmmtt  Im  acreased  or  diminished  as  occasion  may  require  ? 
T«  ittviifthea  ti,  we  hare  only  to  tJtrtiM  it.  To  diminish*  it^ 
wt  aflrt  turn  the  current  of  its  Action  into  other  channels. 
TVc  Wmdi  IS  qutia  as  susceptible  of  improrement  as  are  the 
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muscles,  lungs,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  system ;  because 
governed  by  the  same  physiological  law  of  increase  by  action, 
and  decrease  by  inaction.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
mental  discipline  consists  neither  in  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  &c.,  nor  in  the  amount  of  study  perform- 
ed ;  nor  the  time  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits ;  nor  in  the 
number  or  kinds  of  books  read ;  but  solely  in  an  active  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  brain.* 

If  your  mind  be  dull,  your  intellect  obtuse,  your  feelings 
sluggish,  your  memory  short,  &c.,  you  have  only  to  put  your 
brain  and  nervous  system  into  proper  order,  and  you  will  there- 
by quicken  your  feelings,  render  intellect  clear  and  penetrating, 
improve  memory,  and  strengthen  the  mind.  Your  brain  can 
be  put  into  this  state,  1st,  by  exercising  it  habitually,  taking 
care  not  to  exhaust  it  by  over  action ;  2d,  by  paying  strict  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  with  which  it  closely 
sympathizes.  Hence,  an  improper  quality  or  quantity  of  food 
will  stupify  the  mind,  deaden  the  feelings,  produce  head-achet 
and  weaken  or  disorder  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  sooner  than  any  others.  Certain  kinds  of  food,  espe, 
cially  breadstuffs,  farinaceous  food,  fruit,  &c.  are  naturally 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  brain  and  nervous  system;  while 
other  kmds,  especially  animal  food,  fish,  oysters,  &c.,  impart 
strength  to  the  muscles  more,  relatively,  than  to  the  brain. 

*  Would  that  the  founders  and  professors  of  our  colleges  bat  ondentood 
and  taught  this  plain  principle,  in  marking  out  the  path  for  students  to 
follow,  and  that  students  would  practice  it  in  going  through  their  aca- 
demic course,  which  as  it  now  is,  often  injures  instead  of  benefits,  weaken^ 
ing  the  mind  oAener  than  it  strengthens  it.  Almost  every  college  arniDge- 
meat  is  detrimental  to  health.  Hence  niaety-nine  in  a  hundred  leave  oar 
institutions  of  learning  with  broken  constitutions.  Almost  all  professiooal 
men  are  invalids,  except  those  who  regaia  their  health  after  lea?ing 
them.  This  weakening  of  the  body  of  necessity  enfeebles  the  brain,  aod 
of  course  diminishes  the  talents,  instead  of  augmenting  them.  We  appeal 
whether  many  young  men,  who  enter  college  with  sound  health  aod 
strong  common  sense,  do  not  leave  it  learned,  indeed,  but  having  actaally 
less  intellectual  power  than  when  they  entered  it  A  college  coarse  almost 
invariably  impairs  the  health,  which  weakens  the  brainy  and  eofeebles  in* 
tellecu    The  same  is  in  part  true  of  attending  school. 


■^HP 
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It  method  of  impforiog  the  tone  aqd 
•f  dM  MnroQS  sjntem,  it  its  eterciie.  . 
«■•  ■an  be  Jmikf  mod  kabUuoL  To  do  this,  you  mun  apply 
jmm  wmA  by  thiakiag,  leadiog,  mneiog,  etudyioffi  caofesn- 
,  4e.  Thii  ejmciie  will  eanie  the  blood  lo  Ooir 
i  the  brmiiit  which  will  eoUrge  thc^  blood  r^iela, 
the  dfcabuion  of  this  rital  fluid,  and  liocuru  menial 
Tliie  mental  diecipline  caimot  be  putthatfd,  U 
be  given  nor  receired.  It  moit  be  obtained  by 
eimf  imlindnara  exeiciaing  his  atom  brain  far  him»€ff.  Pa* 
amtts  cnaaol  exemee  the  brains  of  their  childmtt  h>'  proxy* 
■f  9mm§  BMCiTes  before  them,  they  may  aid  ihi^m,  >ct  they 
;  er  fml  for  them.  U^  therefore,  parents  And  their 
wish  to  cultirate  their  intelkcis^  thef  muiC 
iys  and  oseans  by  which  to  excite  their  bntius  to 
It  shonH  be  remembered  that  when  duMren  take  no 
hi  boeka,  they  do  them  no  good.  Tc  u  to  read, 
by  heart,  Ac,  meckanieaUy^  reqn  m\ h  ircra- 
r  mad  therefore  does  them  little  go^>d ;  whereas  a 
.  of  play,  in  which  they  uke  a  Urely  m/cref/,  ex- 
eiam  Amr  bmm,  and  thiscaoses  it  to  grow,  besides  promoting 


be  added  that  studies  in  which  little  interest  is 
hot  Uitie  action  of  the  braiiu  and  therefore  do 
oc^  ffool  But  more  upon  this  lubjcrt  when  we  come  to 
ipn^A    of  the    wtcliectioi    faculties,    uicluding    schools,  col- 

Bet  anny  penons,  c9|>eciAliy  among  the  literary  and  scden- 
iMTj  g'firi^&od  their  bmin  too  actirr,  «ind  wish  to  know  how 
that  actioo.  Hiey  feel  nerrous  and  irriLable.  Eren 
Ounfi  esctte  them  inordinately.  A  molehill  is  nidgni* 
fe«l  isatii  It  becc»mes  \  mountAin.  They  arc  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
beck  and  forth  by  currenu  and  counter  ctir- 
of  (eeliaf  which  they  find  it  im|>os»ible  to  control.  At 
mmm  usne,  they  are  elated  beyond  measure,  and  full  of  ccstacy. 
ieeat  tniiag  thing,  too  losigni&cant  to  alTect  a  healthy  braint 
cHSa  clacm  mlo  the  Tery  deptlui  of  despair.  The  ariisibilitiee 
ees  ■asftMdly  ahre  to  erery  thing.    They  retire  to  tbcir  coneb* 
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but  not  to  sleep.  The  boiling  blood  courses  through  their 
Teins,  whilst  the  labouring  pulsations  of  their  hearts  shake 
their  whole  frame.  Their  thoughts  wander  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  think  and  feel  upon  every 
thing,  only  to  increase  their  disease,  and  aggravate  their  men- 
tal sufferings.  If  Cautiousness  be  large,  they  are  afraid  of 
their  own  shadows,  and  see  their  path  filled  with  lions  and 
tigers.  If  Approbativeness  predominates,  they  thirst  for  fame, 
but  see  the  cup  of  praise  dashed  from  their  lips  by  merely  im- 
aginary neglects,  or  reproofs  which  are  so  construed  as  to 
induce  the  deepest  chagrin  and  mortification.  They  seek 
sleep,  but  find  it  not.  Hour  after  hour  they  turn  upon  their 
damask  couches,  exhausted  by  mental  action,  even  to  pros- 
tration, but  unable  to  compose  their  excited,  erratic  feelings. 
Their  brightest  thoughts  flit  like  meteors  across  their  mental 
horizon,  only  to  vanish  in  midnight  darkness.  And  if  tardy 
sleep  at  last  folds  them  in  his  arms,  frightful  dreams  disturb 
their  shallow  slumbers,  and  they  awake  enshrouded  in  deep, 
impenetrable  melancholy.  They  feel  most  keenly,  only  to 
feel  most  wretchedly.  Now  and  then,  a  sigh,  or  groan,  or 
«0  dear  me!"  escapes  them,  and  they  internally  feel,  •'O 
wretched  man  that  I  am."  They  feel  burthened  with,  they 
know  not  what,  but  this  only  oppresses  them  the  more.  Things> 
otherwise  their  joy,  are  now  their  misery,  and  every  thing 
sweet  is  rendered  bitter.  Their  nervous  energies  are  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  inflamed  action ;  yet  they  have  no 
strength  to  endure  this  excitement.  Days  and  weeks  roll  on 
only  to  augment  their  miseries,  and  to  increase  their  exhaus- 
tion. Their  excited  mind  thirsts  for  books,  but  this  only  in- 
creases the  ascendancy  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  vital 
and  motive,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  their  sufferings.  What 
can  they  do  ? 

Listen  whilst  we  tell  you.  Your  sufferings  are  caused  by 
the  predominance  of  your  nervous  system  over  your  muscular 
and  nutritive  apparatus  ;  and  your  only  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  restoring  this  hdaTtJce.  All  the  medicines  in  creation  cannot 
cure  you,  because  of  your  malady.  Doctoring  you  do  not 
need.  You  require  only  to  restore  the  balance  of  action 
between  the  brain  and  the  other  two  great  functions  of  your 
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ff  mitritioD  and  mntenbur  exereiae,  aofl  y<m 
•.  Thhmnai  be  d€nd  by  ihertmg  the  eimU- 
i  At  knm  to  the  moades,  and  by  remoTing  all  canaia 
Taa  and  ooffee  mnai  be  abandoned,  becaoaa 
Aqr  l>>il^  flCfaDolate  the  brain  and  nenrons  system,  the  oz- 
I  of  whieb  is  tbe  sole  eanee  of  your  diaeaae.  A 
>  of  tea  win  excite  one  in  thia  state,  more  than  a 
of  spirits  win  a  hardy  labourer,  whose  nervous  senslii 
I,  and  do  him  ten  times  the  injury.  Winea^ 
ff  beer  of  all  kinds,  must  be  wholly  abjured, 
I  reason.  They  all  slMiiflsle,  but  you  requife 
f,  fcbz«Y,  and  sedative.  Tonics  maybraoe 
I  being,  but  their  virtue  consists  in  their  stimn- 
and  should  therefore  be  avoided.  Flesh  Is 
I  it  also  is  liighly  stimulating,  and  calculated 
I  system.  Too  much  food  is  also  bad, 
primary  cause  of  excessive  nervous  ac^ioBf 
[  a  fiverish  sute  of  the  system,  because  the  blood  Is 
with  nutrition.  Colds  are  another;  and  stiU  aao- 
;  than  cither,  is  an  impure  skin.  When  tbe 
\  of  4is  skin  are  dosed,  they  cause  the  blood  to  retire  to 
ite  beanyand  flood  the  brain ;  besides  preventing  the  impuri- 
ties of  ibt  Wood  and  the  waste  matter  of  the  system,  from  ea- 
r»7^ja*  Tlui  muftt  \>c  remedied  by  frequent  abhitioiis  of  the 
w*»0e  body.  To  cluldren,  bathing  i*  all-important.  They 
havr  to  much  wa*te  inatier  tliat  the  avenues  of  itj  e^ape 
mums€  be  kepi  always  open.  IW^iidefi  thi«,  the  cold  bath  is 
kac^y  eacitiAg  to  thr  ^km,  and  tliis  promotes  the  circulation 
yi  t^  hkmid^  and  Uicrf^by  withdraws  its  circulation  from  the 
Umm.  Wber«»  the  cneiaries  of  the  tyMrm  are  fufficiont  to 
7#^m  re-actioD,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  remedies  of  nerv- 
;>«■«  i£f<tion«  to  be  found.  Cold  water  ij  certainly  co<iling, 
%s^  ctmt%  of  that  heat,  that  frrerith,  morbid  action  wliictTi 
t^  rmote  of  the  diseajie. 

TVfv  pnttnplcs  apply  with  j^re*t  forre  to  prrcorious  children. 
wamrXnem  b  causnl  by  the  prrtlocninince  of  their 
oTcr  tknr  mmcular  and  ntal,  and  their  life  da- 
rttftonaf;  Ikb  balance,  which  can  be  done  only  by  the 
I  f^  pomted  out  (or  dimtniahiDg  ciccshtc  ncrrous 
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and  by  giving  them  much  exercise  and  sleep.  Their  brains  and 
nerves  should  be  excited  as  little  as  possible ;  they  should  not  be 
allowed  books ;  should  not  be  confined  in-doors ;  should  wash  and 
bathe  often ;  retire  early  ;  and  live  much  on  bread  and  milk.  We 
believe  there  is  something  in  milk  quieting  to  the  nerves,  and  pro- 
motive of  sleep,  two  of  the  main  ends  to  be  secured.  We  would 
also  recommend  this  diet  to  adults  who  wish  to  reduce  their  nenr 
ous  action. 

But  the  most  effectual  method  of  restoring  this  balance  of  parts 
is  muscular  exercise.  It  compels  the  blood  to  return  to  the  mus- 
cles, induces  sleep,  promotes  perspiration  and  respiration,  and  this 
purifies  the  blood,  and  thereby  quiets  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. Riding,  especially  on  horseback,  produces  the  same  desira- 
ble result.  Yet  neither  should  be  carried  to  prostration,  for  this 
prevents  sleep,  and  inflames  the  nerves,  which  aggravates  the  dis- 
ease. This  exercise  should  be  habitual ;  should  be  carried  to  fa- 
tigue, but  not  to  prostration,  and  then  alternate  with  rest  lite- 
rary pursuits  should  be  abandoned.  So  should  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness which  cause  much  excitement. 

But  the  organization  of  society  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
portionate exercise  of  these  three  great  functions  of  our  nature; 
that  is,  to  the  preservation  of  this  balance  of  the  Temperaments. 
Laborers  exercise  their  muscles  mainly,  to  the  neglect  of  mental 
culture,  cutting  themselves  off  from  those  pleasures  flowing  firom 
the  exercise  of  mind ;  while  business  and  professional  men,  artists, 
writers,  book-keepers,  bankers,  brokers,  and  the  lighter  kinds  of 
mechanics,  and  indeed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and 
villages,  especially  our  gentlemen  of  leisure^  dandies,  and  fashion- 
able ladies,  exercise  their  brains  and  nerves  mainly,  to  the  almost 
entire  neglect  of  their  muscles,  meanwhile  overloading  their  diges- 
tive apparatus,  breathing  impure  air,  and  keeping  late  hours.  La- 
borers and  business  men  say  they  have  no  tim£  to  cultivate  their 
intellects,  while  our  gentlemen  of  leisure,  fashionable  aristocrats, 
and  many  others,  have  little  disposition  to  take  sufficient  muscular 
exercise.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  villages,  and 
especially  the  '^higher  classes,"  have  the  mental  temperament 
predominant,  and  the  vital,  weak ;  as  is  evinced  by  their  sharp 
features,  thin  faces,  and  haggard  looks.  On  the  other  hand, 
countrymen  and  workers,  have  larger  and  better  heads,  yet  lack 
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ad  dirapline:  llitl  m^  they  have  Bmch 

wkkhiA}Ukmeqmk9dlemiat(.    Thii  eiplaiiii  thtt 

t  poor,  amwDj,  homdj,  iktfp-finroarod,  dyv- 

itaim  of  tho  bodjr  whidi  maiUy 


I  Bca  are  inrmlidi,  and  diecarly^  and  all  I 
tltfi  kw  of  boliDoe  of  tcoipcraflMiit     A  stutlrari  life 
Midaod  ncccoartfy  uibealtky.    Ikt  tbu  u  by  m 
On  tho  oontrarj,  a  oooipariioo  of  il^t  mgm  of 
I  of  BtSf  proTci  Uiat  literary  pmuitj  an  ax^tttiDy 
>  hwMk  and  longevity.*      Were  tk  ac^lt  pbyrct  of  my 
Ml  t»  flw  kiv  long  I  oodd  live,  or  ercn  bow  hapi^l j,  I  woulil  iU 

into  tbree  partii  astj  dmite  agH 
I ;   dglit  more  to  Ti(:(iroa»  exente^ 
r ;  and  the  balance  to  tbe  eknctir  of  mied; 
practicable.     Or,  eri  n  woe  my  ob^ 
linHDaelnally  pent  or  learned;  or  w«t«  beaMi  my 
r;  ev  were  all  tbcaa  OMabined;  I  wodd  pMde  Ihi  auna 
f  tbe  learned  Uackmitb,  ii  oflU-ii  rrfarfd  to  m 
He  certainly  m  tbe  wonder  of  tbe  leimed 
fifty  laagaagei,  be  hn^  nrriuiiulaled 
a  imhm  tannve  of  biatorical  and  miacellaneooa  b  tioti^  than 

'  man  living,  [see  Phrenological  Journal,  toL  iiL  p, 
iT,  er  the  FWaK>iogical  Almanac  for  1841,]  and  yet^  in  his  letter 
t->  es-GcvfT»ar  KTrrHt«  be  rtatc^  that  his  poverty  compelled  him 
%z  ^t^mg'  U  the  ao%il  rif^ht  hours  daily.  This  is  the  oar  main  ae- 
€7««  c/  hv  ^remtneia.  *^  (jo  thou  and  do  likewise/*  lod  train  up 
«civ  (^^Artn^too,  in  harmony  with  this  principle. 

b  ptpaag  I  will  ad«i,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  evidently 
^ikm.  la  cbihihood  and  youth,  the  riiai  lowers  predominate  in  ac* 
:aam.  The  awwTilar  follow  next :  ami  frt^m  fiReen  to  thirty,  tbe 
T-Mjd  amd  mtAnt  functions  arc  more  vit^orous  than  the  mentaL 
F?9«  tbtfty  to  fcfty,  the  thrrr  should  keep  an  even  pace,  but  after 
^■c,  t^  samlal  aalurally  prnkimmates.  Talented  men  retain  aO 
■icikrtval  vigor  long  after  their  muK^lar  system  has  bccft 
by  agr.  The  most  splendid  specimens  of  intellectoal 
-Milton's  **  Paradue  lx)sl**  included— have  been  reaied 
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by  old  men  in  their  physical  decline.  The  brains  of  children  are 
soft,  and  their  nerves  less  sensitive  to  bums,  bruiscjs,  cold,  8lc, 
than  those  of  adults.  The  nervous  system  is  the  last  to  mature, 
the  last  to  yield  to  the  approaches  of  age,  and  of  a  natural  deatL 
Hence  little  pains  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  the  intellect  until 
nature  has  fully  matured  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Some 
species  of  animals,  the  dog  included,  are  bom  blind.  What  con- 
summate folly  to  cut  open  their  eyes,  or  put  on  glasses,  or  attempt 
to  make  them  see  by  any  other  artificial  means,  before  their  natu- 
ral time !  Let  nature  have  her  perfect  work.  Follow  where  she 
leads ;  but  never  precede  her.  Let  yom  first  labour  be  to  give 
them  a  strong  constitution  ;  and  to  lay  in  as  large  a  supply  of 
physical  energy  as  possible.  You  may  cultivate  their  intellects,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  withdraw  their  energies  from  growth.  Let  in- 
tellectual attainments  be  what  nature  has  made  them,  secondary,  in 
point  of  time.  Would  it  be  wise  in  you  to  huny  your  fruit-trees 
into  bloom  so  early  that  the  frosts  of  spring  would  certsunly  nip 
the  fruit  in  its  bud  1  Let  intellect  appear  too  latCj  rather  than  too 
early.  It  is  in  obedience  to  this  law,  that  children  sleep  most  of 
their  time  the  first  few  weeks  after  birth,  and  much  during  child- 
hood and  youth.  Let  them  sleep  all  they  will.  Let  them  retire 
before  dark,  and  even  take  a  nap  in  the  day-time.  Let  them  not 
be  tasked  with  any  thing  till  they  are  fifleen^  Till  then,  they  rardy 
feel  the  importance  of  learning,  and  most  of  them  will  leam  more 
in  one  year  after  they  are  twenty,  than  in  their  whole  lives  before 
they  are  fiflteen.  Most  people  think  themselves  too  old  to  go  to 
school  after  they  are  twenty ;  whereas  this  age  is  better  tban  under 
twenty,  and  they  will  learn  still  faster  and  better  after  they  are 
thirty,  especially  if  they  preserve  their  health  unimpaired.  Most 
persons  think  that  they  cannot  afford  time  to  study  after  they  are 
twenty.  As  well  may  they  say  they  cannot  afford  time  to  live  or 
eat.  Mental  exercise  and  improvement  is  the  business  of  life. 
Most  parents  think  the  time  of  their  children  too  precious  to  waste 
in  study  after  they  are  old  enough  to  be  useful  in  other  respects. 
Hence,  they  crowd  them  into  school  too  young,  thus  spoiling  them 
both  ways.  This  is  the  crying  evil  of  our  modem  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  therefore  we  dwell  upon  it.  Let  parents  and  teachcfs 
ponder  well  on  our  last  principle,  viz.  that  the  physical  poweifl^'or 
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niilhilmiAnKif^QftlAelinit  ten  to 

im  wpmi  m  awi^e,  dicpf  lai  outntiPD,  tlian 

«flf  tifceifiai  ipj  gli^aliag  m  mivi  dtttv 

bt  cUU  AoaU  racmv  bi^  of  hit  cdticaUiogif 

mMmu    Wir  woolil  oot  hftvc  tDrotml 

jct  ve  wcmld  make  if  ^ectrndioj  m  Id 

Bat  we  sball  be  atoce  esptictt  on  ihm^ 

rllMM  reaarki  oo  VkjAAogj  anj  tfiiiig  lft» 

to  cztcad  tbem  mach  frither  thiuitfae 

■H  of  tUi  work  will  alk>w,  aod  capedally  to  ozpaai 

that  B0W  bardj  of/iNtc  to  difOitmH  io  kitidi  and 

t  of  faoip  list  of  tal^ofr  nd  Uccd,  tlw  wkilt  anbpcl  of 

of  inii|«lioB;  amlfo  of  tbr  rosaili 

Ip  (nctioo,  k^  kc*t  tarknting  fiprciainjr  tltt 

ilyeel  to  tha  or*  ^iitmm$  in  i:«*iicral ; 
of  PIfiiolonr,  own  ht  oouttt^  in  tlub 
wo  eaaaot  wv<)  tad  mom^^x%\j  bccawo 
m  ibort  or  tjaa  mbjfcl  llnii  it  alo&- 
'  ^  wajr  for  oof  tufocnccs,  vtA  partly 
^  oia»  wtll  iooo  pobibb  a  wofle  tci  whicb  fkb  wbole 
i  ht  Vkj  prcaenlfd.    Such  a  work  m  much  needed    No 
ool  «a  Phj^ology,  coTcn  the  ground  required.     We  re- 
ft work  which  iball  rmbracr,  not  only  the  functiom  of  the 
or^n*,  hut,  iberrwith,  the  influence  of  different 
!  cooditmos  up^m  the  mind— of  different  kind^i  of  food, 
extemil  influences,  or^anizatioa^  or  textures,  Ac, 
afl  those  conditions  of  body  that  affirt  the  mind,  and  all 
IT  bwv  that  irvTvrm  the  reciprocal  relations  of  each  to  the  other, 
rvcafroeol  laduencr^  of  each  upon  the  other.     Next  to  nothing 
^amm  ppyphi  I  oo  tbn  suh)rct ;  and  yet  this  emiiraces  juft  what 
of  phywofef^,  and  all,  in  fact,  that  u  required,  and  no 
ch  as  one  that  should  do  justice  to  this  subject* 
r,  none  but  a  Fhrenoiogui  is  qualified  to  do  tbta 
None  but  one  who  undentands  roind  as  a  Phr^ 
m    ooderstand   it,  and  thaw  influencca  wlucb  he 
phymoiofpcal  c^^nditiom  to  exert  orer  mind,  b  af  all 
piopcrlj  to  prtacnt  thk  sohjact.      We  want  nooa  of  Iha 


nmrxacB  of  tbe  body  oh  thb-bao  or  thb  bkain. 


;  of  the  sdiools  brought  to  the  work.  All  there  taught 
most  be  unlearned^  or  it  wiU  so  bias  the  judgment  and  becloud  the 
TisioD  as  to  blast  success.  And  I  submit,  to  the  candid  judgment 
of  the  reader,  if  the  few  remarks  in  this  section,  conoidering  thdr 
necessary  brevity,  do  not  throw  more  light  on  this  all  important 
subject,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  body  and  mmd,  than  all  erer 
before  written  thereon.  It  may  be  self-conceit  It  may  be  un- 
founded, but  the  author  fancies,  that,  though  he  has  but  just  entered 
the  threshold  of  these  investigations,  yet,  that  he  has  gone  iSttther 
into  it — into  practical  physiology  and  tbe  way  to  operate  on  nund, 
improve  mind,  and  throw  the  mind  into  any  desired  state— then  all 
who  have  written  on  Physiology ;  for  who  of  them  has  hit  on  the 
point  of  Physiology— namely,  its  effect  on  mind?  At  aU  events 
he  will  soon  submit  tbe  work  to  the  public — ^will  soon  tell  them 
how  to  atxnd  dbeases,  how  to  cure  them  PhysiotogkaUy  ;  how  to 
improve  mind,  operate  on  mind,  reform  mind,  and  render  mankind 
happy.  And  if  that  work  meets  with  that  success  with  whidb  his 
predications  qf  character  have  met,  for  the  last  ten  years,  (and 
they  have  been  predicated  in  part  upon  these  relations  proposed  to 
be  discussed,)  that  success  must  be  considerable.  It  vnll  be  the 
first  of  the  pocket  series  already  announced. 

But  let  us  advance  another  step — a  step,  too,  which,  while  it  is 
doscly  connected  with  the  preceding,  evolves  perhaps  the  most 
important  physiological  condition  or  law  of  relation  between  the 
body  and  the  mind,  ever  yet  presented,  perhaps  that  exists. 


SECTION  IV. 


INFLUENCE  OP  THE  BODY  ON  THE  EASE  OF  THE  BRlCf— OK,  THE 
CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BODY  AS  AFFECTING  THE  PROFEKSrrmL 

lUviNo  shown,  first,  that  there  exists  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  conditions  of  the  body  and  those  of  the  mind,  and,  sec* 
luully,  pointed  out  some  of  the  efTects  of  organization  upon  tbe 
luiiul  and  talents,  we  narrow  down  our  observations  to  the  ftoie  of 
iK«  brain,  taking  into  account  those  relations  found  to  exist  be- 
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■  Im  body  ood  < 
MbIj  omlooked--o  priadplo  ( 
f^mdwim  lfia|^ai  thercry  tomofaDctfbrtiali 
^  «iU  oi  at  tlM  boM  of  pIqfMkigy,  of  idfH^^ 
MfmwmtA  laJ  gtatrd  hoppJncM,  lad  of  Ac  adocotkm  aai 
I  of  dMl^iirik    Our  fltlcnicsC  of  tUf  principlo  m  Uml 
T  te  reciprocal  reltioo  bttnom  the  fowdWc— 

^Ub  Mr  a^  <k«B  <><*  ^  «»mI  prtipauJNcf ,  etch  be^ 
^^^m.  Lrt  <ii fai<y  be  b  a  ferwed  or  efawilaf ed  ormJEi6m$ 
r  aba  #iU  partake  of  the  i«M  aocbid,  famii^ 
i;  btfl^lct  theMybcAaattAy,  asd  b  a  cool,  <pMl 
fvwftmMiM  will  be  in  thenase  qoieC,  heakbjr  atela^ 
Mb  mora  canly  gofemed  by  the  higher  fi»altiM 
'  vaBy  ■  iMonicreo* 

Oi  thii  pnncipley  la  otaaerTed  noaa  the  ponNaUk 
rofthflaeorgaoB.  ToMfwI&eMy.to  perfbraithoaa 
iMiBBaWai«iBf  loamafa»aMMl,kthecichMTeoficeof 
Urn  harifar  «§■■■>  A  Kmf  tiveneai  /mit  die  body,  Arqaiaitifo 
aavwH"  %  i^  clodMg,  property,  Ac,  and,  with  G)aate^^ 
aa■^ha9llhaM■  lad  proridca  other  BBcana  of  fkyatoaf  coaiMt^ 
CamkKitmmm  aod  Dealrwclifaaeai  dcfcod  and  ptoleot  the  la% 
Jlr^  md  enfadaly  K/e,  wbOe  AmatiTcocai,  Pamtal  Love,  wmi 
aA  4ia  oAbv  egpoi  b  the  base  of  the  brmlD,  have  a  apecbl  refaw 
rw  to  the  Andy,  and  iu  fnnctioos  and  fkraawk.  Hence,  they  are 
>  A»  the  body  which  they  sen  e,  and  whoae  wants  they 
m  that  the  bter-communicetion  between  the  two,  may  be 
4tf9€S  m  pnsiUr,  aod  be  facilitated  by  their  juxtapoaitioo.* 
abck^the  cnoditiofifi  of  each  exert  a  more  direct  and  power* 
rv  «pijci  the  othrr,  than  the  body  exerts  upon  the  moral 
,  or  the  moral  tentimetits  upoo  the  body.  The  moral  or* 
^■■m.  ^  the  bcher,  relis;ious,  (kxl-hke  sentiments,  occupy  the  «|p* 
w<r  ^nf^mm  oi  the  head,  and  are  as  far  rcroored  as  possible  froaa 
1^  Vi4;f .  to  as  to  be  dislurlird  as  little  as  pomble  by  those  causca 
rKmiij  rxttie  thr  body,  am!  90  of  the  reasoning. 
t^  tW  ^mtum  €md  /unchotu  of  these  animal  organs,  by  no 
s  imimk  am  itronf^  proof  of  the  alleged  reciprocal  relation 


thai  gmtU'fcmtum  Ca^ aitatet  fitoetios,  whidi  u  ilh» 
ym^d  m  %  mnam  U  %nM€i^^  Ii«s4r4.    "  The   Phaoaopliy  of  Pbieoolocf , 
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existing  between  the  body  and  the  base  of  the  brain.  Well-known 
FACTS,  or  rather  ranges  and  classes  of  facts,  place  this  point  beyond 
all  doubt  We  do  not  quote  isolated  facts,  but  dosses  of  facts, 
where  one  fact  is  the  representative  of  millions.  Colds  and  ferers 
do  not  irtcrease  Benevolence,  or  Devotion,  or  Kindness,  but  actually 
diminish  them,  yet  they  greatly  augment  the  passions.  Let  a  child 
be  somewhat  unwell,  that  is,  let  its  body  be  in  a  feverish,  irritated 
condition,  and  its  propensities  will  be  roused :  it  will  become  pee- 
vish, cross,  petulan\,  and  fretful,  and  cry  at  every  little  thing. 
However  kind  and  forbearing  you  are  to  it,  nothing  pleases,  but 
every  thing  irritates  it.*  So  dyspepsia  renders  its  unhappy  subject 
irritable,  peevish,  passionate,  and  fault-finding,  rather  than  Und, 
just,  grateful,  and  benignant ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  persons 
laboring  under  physical  indisposition.  They  find  fault  with  every 
body  and  every  thing,  are  ungrateful,  unreasonable  in  their  anger, 
and  disagreeable,  because  of  the  weakened  state  of  their  moral, 
and  the  irritated  state  of  their  animal  organs,  and  all  because  fliar 
bodies  are  excited.  Restore  their  bodies  to  health,  and  their  com- 
bative and  destructive  feelings  are  banished,  and  their  serenity  is 
restored. 

Why  do  not  diseases  increase  dur  kindness^  our  devotiimf  our 
tonscienccy  or  our  reasoning  powers  ?  Simply  because  bodily  dia* 
ease  is  imparted  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  the  animal  organs, 
first.  But  let  a  child  or  an  adult  become  so  very  sick  that  his 
body  is  prostratedy  and  it  is  these  very  animal  powers  and  propen- 
sities that  are  prostrated /r^/  and  most,  while  the  moral  and  rea- 
soning are  less  impaired.  In  this  condition,  they  take  bitter  me- 
dicines without  a  murmur,  and  exhibit  a  mild,  heavenly  serenity 
of  countenance.! 

But  let  the  body  begin  to  revive,  and  what  is  the  first  mental 
index  of  returning  health?    Crossness,  irritability,  spitefulneas, 

*  Many  children  are  cross  and  ill-tempered,  because  they  are  sick,  and 
are  punished  because  they  are  cross,  that  is,  are  punished  because  thej  are 
tick.  Better  punish  their  mothers,  or  nurses,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
make  them  good  by  keqMng  them  well. 

t  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  corpses  of  children  I  have  ever  seen,  have  e» 
hihited  this  beni^ni  oxpres:>ion  of  the  moral  sentiments  hi  more  ckaa 
during  life,  which  shows  that  the  propensities  die  first,  and  the  ■wtal  MB- 
limcntt,  last. 
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ttfliptr,  Mth  a  rcftormtkm  of  q;>pelite  and  iflTeo- 
,«r  a  ivtmi  of  tlie  animal  nature.  ^  Ah !  joa  begin  to  ba 
^  I  wm^mm  yoy'm  bHter,^  is  a  qwak-woid  b  tbe  moidi  of 
i  half  ^  aad  taUks  prrfeGtly  with  thii  principle. 

t«|  i!  ^  alao  accord  with  this  principle.  The 
II  rst;  leniation  and  nerfooi  energy m» 
|iaMons  foUow  m  quick  fnccenion,  and 
1oti*p  appetite,  anger,  rerenge,  lore  of  the 
!  all  dwadewril  before  the  moral  or  inteUectnal  bcol> 
Loire  of  life,  abo  an  animal  organ,  aitoated  in 
p«t  <f  ^  bajr  of  the  brain,  leti  go  its  hold  on  Efc 
bai?i^'«  p^^oPf  Aod  hence  the  dying  man  ia 
;  Ui  ]  f  life  and  ofaenaoaljoyf,  baring  becB 
ibflkepiai^  {er.*  Djring  penooi  often  attempt  to 
if  mca^m  ibe  organa  of  Langoage  and  Memory^ 
m  dima  m  tbe  fiKehead,  near  the  body,  fall  be- 
\  of  diaih  pMner  than  the  atill  operating  wgana 
\  warn  fityitnl  higher  up.  Erery  one  BMHt  haiw 
*ii  %pa%  pmaD»  bid  the  lait  earthly  adien  to  their 
kv  coiapaniontand  chaldieny  whoa^  thr6agh 
mr'  Btburiaitieally,  with  aa  moch  coolnam 
9  if  t:  ^  rcre  to  be  i^one  but  a  day,  and  yet, 
I  tMiiMeri  girea  wise  dindumt  aa  to  their  future 
the  Chnstian,  *'  Dei  f^racic^*'  dies  in  the  tri- 
«f  iM0k ;  that  ts^  m  ike  tigorouft  exencise  of  the  moral 
iKvi^s  mfUr  thr  dcalb  of  ku  animal  nature,  whilst  otbers  often 
4m  m  tW  rrrtrmd  o€  painiu)  action  of  xht-Mt*  or^ns.  After  pre- 
^hm  pruKiple  in  a  Ircturr  at  Scnithvillc,  N.  Y.,  an  elderly 
«LUed  that  be  hacl  evperienred  tbe  truth  of  the  above 
lU  cud  that  he  h^d  been  once  so  \try  sick  that  be 


tWi  prmriplf*.  how  vite  thit  pcoirifliaQ,  nrrrif  in  reo* 
ym  f^Mmi^i  thao  ii  would  br  withoyt  it  *  If  wt  died  io  tbt 
lil  nr^  ^  ^f  y<i.ipiaMt»rt— k/  love  of  Utr,  of  prupertT,  of  famtlf.  of 
«aite«0«.  m4  c«Wf  woridlr  dr%ire**kMW  roocb  bmrdrr  would  il  be  ta 
pvp  Wi^  tktfm^  KM  rmtWv  to  bt  lorn  tufmlij  frtjcn  tbetn.  than  it  aow  is» 
^tm  ^  wfciaf  ^  iW  ^udf  baa  dradcocd  our  lore  of  liiie,  oocUaped 
mm  imid  m  waa^ik^Mi  cr— bill  aod  partntal  lo#e.  and  devtrtj^fd  aemfljr  all 
mm  miF^f  d<M#ti  I  Tk«prtort{kU  wiU  rvodrr  d>ios  lets  painful  than  tbe 
\^m^  m^i^jm.  mfme^Ry  to  thoMP  who  die  a  n^tmr^  deatb«  that  ta,  die  bf 
:  Mil  af  tbe  body 
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and  all  his  friends  expected  every  breath  to  be  his  last,  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  live,  no  regard  for  his  wife  and  children,  although 
both  before  and  since,  it  was  particularly  strong,  nor  the  least  ill 
will  against  any  one,  though  before,  he  had  felt  hard  towards  several, 
no  regard  at  all  for  property,  and  not  a  wordly  feeling  left,  although 
in  the  entire  possession  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  faedties,  and 
perfectly  conscious  of  every  thing  that  occurred.  He  was  also 
able  to  reason  and  think,  though  unable  to  speak.  On  the  retom 
of  health,  his  domestic  and  other  animal  feelings  retomed*  He 
said  it  had  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him,  that,  just  as 
he  was,  to  all  appearances,  about  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  his  family, 
whom  he  dearly  loved,  he  should  have  regarded  them  with  such 
perfect  indifference,  and  yet,  that  both  before  and  tfter  his  sickneai, 
he  should  have  loved  them  so  devotedly. 

Dr.  Vanderburgh,  of  New  York,  related  the  following  to  the 
author.  A  patient  of  his  took,  by  mistake,  a  preparation  of  potadi, 
which  gradually,  and  in  about  eighteen  months,  terminated  his  life. 
It  first  neutralized  his  love  of  his  wife  and  child,  before  veiy  enthn* 
siastic ;  his  anger,  before  ungovernable,  next  fell  a  prey  to  itsra- 
va^,  and  his  ambition  next ;  while  his  still  vigorous  intellect, 
noted  this  gradual  decay  of  his  animal  nature — all  in  perfect  obe- 
dience to  this  principle. 

The  proverb, "  old  men  for  counsel^  yovng  men  for  action^**  em- 
bodies the  same  principle.  '^  Action''  and  force  of  character,  are 
given  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  animal  propensities,  which 
are  stronger  in  young  persons  than  in  old,  only  because  their  b(h 
dies  are  more  vigorous.  Milton  commenced  his  Paradise  Lost  after 
he  vr2S  fifty  seven  years  old,  and  decrepit  and  enfeebled  by  old  age. 
The  most  splendid  intellectual  efforts  ever  put  forth,  have  been 
made  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life.  During  childhood  and  youth, 
while  the  body  is  vigorous,  the  propensities  and  perceptive  oi^ans 
are  extraordinarily  vigorous  and  active,  but  the  higher  sentiments 
are  less  so ;  in  middle  life,  the  passions  and  intellect  are  boM  pow- 
erful ;  but  the  talents  attain  their  maximum  of  power  after  age 
has  enfeebled  the  body.  In  harmony  with  this  principle  it  is,  that 
many  young  men  who,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-^re^ 
are  wild,  dissipated,  and  given  to  animal  indulgence,  after  thirty 
to  forty,  become  excellent  members  of  society.  And  I  doubt  not 
but  every  reader  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that,  as  he  grows 
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atdioe,  whik  Ui  iiKtencrtoal  nd  OKnl 

Obicrrt  jom  tiite%  ibe  tooe  mni  mA 

ctiKlio,  lad  tit  jrour  metitil  operatioM 

cm  7M  tlitdHiml  tot,  and  I  doubt  mit  but  tlie  grwAml^ 

nf  ib€  powrr  of  the  mttHet^ml  lad  a^ 

tW  donyiiitioii  of  Uut  of  the  prDpesitiai,  w31 

if  mmmiammtm  to  mwFf  mdir,  a»  well  ai  m  maXIm 

■mm&^    nii  pfiDdfklc  opeoi  up  i  grtal  foe  of  botti  pb^ia* 
At  fifit,  the  (ttM  of  tho  hiMi  iiiloM 
hi  Mwtoft  but  little  brmio  ii  found  b  ihi  lop  himif 
lad  isqifdftllf  the  kodk  oftbe  bcod,  bmHcfc 
,   m  Mlidti  thw  IninlL      Aj  yontli  progre^ 
r,  Mthrbrmm  gfO«i^  it  optndii  oot  proporlkiiiably 

I  tbo  mmd  md  im^ 

4  Ihii  cbaiif^  fpcs  oo  till  the  body  ti  fttUf 

to  didiBtt  wbeit  iht  proprtmiM  boooBM  ^ 

^  A*  Mtfirf  ii  «|fMail«d  in  power^  kvi  of  mAif 

off  toto  MW  nfpOQi  of 

I  isd  the  A^flir  d^ 

npeo  up  lo  their  M  ■Mnnt j  aad  pom, 

■bD»  doa  thk  pn&dpi]  explaia  tfao  &ct  tbl 

than  when  youttg*  the  organ  of  Omh 

inl  Caasality  betog  hi^^her  up  than  the  propeoiitieiy  and 

ifv  v«akcning  the  Utter,  yet  augmenting  the  fenncTi 

\  protectioo,  proTtiioo  for  the  future,  ftc,  &e^ 

rfckkawKm. 

age  mtrmits  irritabilit j,  felfiubnev,  and  all  the  ani- 

;  but^  when  thb  m  the  case,  the  body  will  be  in  in 

,  the  phjniology  mofhuUy  active,  and  of  coum 

m  hkewne. 

of  children  and  youth  are  aatontahinglj 
whilst  tboie  of  aged  peraooi  ate  cnfcebiod; 
of  the  latter  m  strong,  while  that  of  the  former 
,  tbe  organa  of  memory  being  in  the  baae  of  the 
are  Tigorooi  when  the  body  ia  rigofoui,  and  become  en* 
by  ige ;  b«l,  tboM>  of  the  jiMigment  are  in  the  upper  por^ 
tbi  fartliMl,  and  therefore  partake  km  of  the  weakened 
te  body.     A  HTTCfi  it  of  acknem,  wbn  it  \mwm  tbo 
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body  in  an  enfeebled  state,  is  sure  to  weaken  most  lands  of  me- 
mory, while  it  seldom  impairs  the  judgment.  Not  long  since,  a 
Mexican  called  to  deliver  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Mexico.  In 
conversing  on  Phrenology,  he  \vished  to  recall  the  name  of  an  old 
school-mate  and  friend  of  his,  now  physician  to  the  king  of 
France,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  though  perfectly  familiar  with 
it  For  fifteen  minutes,  he  tried  hard  to  recall  it,  but  failed,  and 
then  said,  that  ^'  since  his  suffocation  by  the  burning  of  charcoal 
in  his  sleeping  room,  which  came  near  killing  him,  he  had  heea 
unable  to  remember  names."  This  weakened  his  body  of  course, 
and  by  the  action  of  this  principle,  enfeebled  also  his  memory. 
Probably  half  of  my  readers  have  had  their  memories  enfeebled 
by  sickness;  and  scores  of  cases  could  be  narrated  in  wUch  an 
improvement  of  the  health,  has  strengthened  the  memoiy.  Were 
I  to  give  a  recipe  for  improving  the  memory,  the  first  and  most 
important  item  of  it  would  be,  improve  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the 
body. 

Again:  hunger  causes  anger  and  peevishness.  Wives  and 
daughters  will  bear  me  witness  that  when  their  husbands  and  fa- 
thers come  home  hungry,  they  come  home  cross,  are  irritable,  and 
displeased  with  every  body  and  every  thing,  till  a  hearty  meal 
restores  them  again  to  a  pleasant  humor.  If  you  wish  to  break  un- 
pleasant news  to  a  man  without  offending  him,  or  to  obtain  a  fe- 
cial favor,  approach  him  (ifler  dinner j  when  his  body  has  beoi 
thrown  into  a  comfortable  state.  Those  in  England  who  solicit 
donations  for  charitable  objects,  never  once  tliink  of  applying  to 
the  rich  and  great  till  after  dinner.  When  well  fed,  ferocious 
animals  are  tame  and  harmless,  but  when  hungry,  thar  fehxdty  is 
ungovernable,  and  their  Destructiveness  lashed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  fur}*.  So  the  ferocious  Indian,  when  he  Irishes  to  Idndle 
his  thirst  for  war  and  blood  to  the  ver}'  climax  of  rage  and  re- 
venge, fasts  a  tceek.  Now  why  should  the  irritated  state  of  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  of  the*  body  in  general,  excite  to  morbid  ac- 
tion the  animal  propen^ties  merely?  Why  should  not  hunger 
increase  the  flow  of  kind,  of  conscientious,  and  of  devotional  feel- 
ing, instead  of  that  of  anger,  revenge,  and  ferocity  1  This  principle 
contains  the  answer. 

The  laboring  classes,  contrasted  with  those  who  are  above  work, 
furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this  principle.    The  former,  as  a 
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ckm,  are  hr  more  virtuous,  sensible,  and  intelligent,  than  the  lat- 
ter. Labortn  arc  scarcely  ever  guilty  of  robbery,  theft,  counter- 
fridag,  anault  and  battery,  murder,  or  any  other  crime,  unless 
tkey  become  intoxicated,  while  most  of  our  pickpockets,  de- 
bsiidwciy  prison-birds,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  live  without  labor.  <'  Idle- 
■es  is  the  parent  of  vice,"  while  labor  is  a  great  cause  of  moral 
purity.  The  reason  is  this :  The  energies  of  the  system,  must 
luive  mmu  avenue  of  escape.  Labor  carries  them  off  through  the 
bokIcs  ;  but  when  this  door  of  escape  is  closed  by  fashionable 
idieoew,  its  next  door  of  egress  is  through — not  the  sentiments  or 
intcDect ;  for,  idleness  never  makes  men  better  or  more  talented — 
but  through  the  propensities.  Consequently,  vice  is  vastly  more 
prevalent  and  aggravated  in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  than  in 
the  bwer.* 

This  prindple  harmonizes  beautifully  with,  and  also  explains,  the 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  those  who  stimulate.  The  one  dis- 
tinctive property  of  alcohol  and  of  alcoholic  drinks,  is  to  stimulate 
upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Now,  if  this  principle  of  reci- 
procal qrmpathy  and  reaction  between  the  body  and  the  base  of  the 
brain,  more  than  between  the  body  and  the  moral  sentiments,  be 
true,  it  is  dear  that  stimulating  drinks  will  excite  the  propensities 
more,  rdatively,  than  they  will  the  moral  sentiments  or  reasoning 
organs;  and  if  they  do  thus  excite  the  propensities  morbidly  more 
than  they  do  the  propensities,  this  principle  is  proved  thereby  ;  but' 
if  this  principle  be  not  true,  they  will  stimulate  all  the  faculties  in 
ejiM/ jwpoff  ion. 

That  alcoholic  drinks  powerfully  excit^  Amativeness,  which  is 
kcsled  in  the  very  base  of  the  brain,  b  a  universal  fact.  The  vul- 
garity, obscenity,  and  licentiousness  occasioned  by  them  are  pro- 
verfaiaL  Who  ever  saw  a  drinking-party  that  were  not  indecent 
in  their  allonons,  given  to  the  relation  of  obscene  anecdotes,  and  to 
dK  angi^g  of  lewd  songs,  if  not  to  the  company  of  harlots  ?  In 
Eoglaiid,  when  the  wine  is  introduced  after  dinner,  modest  woman 

*  We  oAcn  talk  aboat  the  **  upper  classes,**  meaaiii^  the  rich,  who  feel 
AcHWclvca  ahove  those  who  labor.  As  virtae  is  above  wealth,  and  as  the 
Uoffinf  classes  are  more  virtuous  than  the  **  higher  classes,**  it  seems 
that  the  apper  classes  are  the  lowest  (in  the  scale  of  true  moral  worth)» 
md  that  the  **fipper  cmsl,"  is  at  the  h^iiom.  Hen  who  live  without 
sons  oMful  employment,  should  be  disgrmud,  not  honored. 
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altpays  retires^  because  die  knows  that  by  remaining  her  delicaqr 
will  be  shocked.  Wme  or  ardent  spirit  of  some  kind  istnilupoi- 
$able  to  any  and  every  debauch*  Why  are  harlots  universally 
drunkards?  Let  this  principle  answer.  These  drink  down  the 
voice  of  conscience,  blunt  modesty,  and  stifle  the  charms  of  moral- 
ity, intellect,  and  virtue,  while  they  whirl  its  guilty  victun  on  b 
her  sensual  career  of  merely  animal  indulgence.  Men  and  women, 
be  they  ever  so  moral  and  virtuous,  under  the  influence  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks  are  not  safe.  Before  theirs/  advantage  can  be  taken 
of  a  virtuous  woman,  without  uangybrce,  she  most  be  partly  tiilar- 
icated,  and  the  advantage  can  be  taken  of  most  women  when  stim- 
nlated.  And  if  this  be  the  fact  of  virtuous,  modest  woman^  what 
is  the  fact  of  less  virtuous  man  ?• 

These  drinks  also  excite  the  combative  or  contending  propensity 
of  those  who  are  under  their  stimulating  influences.  So  combustible 
is  their  anger,  that  they  take  fire  at  every  little  thing,  and  even 
seek  occasions  of  contention ;  and  more  bickerings,  broils,  fights, 
and  duels  are  engendered  by  ardent  spirits  than  by  all  other  causes 
united.  Who  ever  saw  men  fight  unless  they  were  excited  by 
liquor  ?  or  who  ever  saw  men  in  liquor  who  were  not  eaaly  an- 
gered, and  '^  all  fit  for  a  fight  V*  Byron  says  that  stimulants  dways 
rendered  him  ^  savage  and  suspicious.'' 

Alcoholic  drinks  also  stimulate  Destructiveness,  or  the  bitter, 
hating,  revengeful  feeling ;  and  hence  drinkers  will  caress  their 
wives  and  children  one  minute,  and  beat  them  the  next  More 
murders  are  caused  by  the  stimulating  influences  of  ardent  Mpmt 
than  by  all  other  causes  combined.  Let  the  calendars  of  crime 
testify  on  this  point  Hence,  also,  intoxicated  men  not  only  rail, 
curse,  break,  destroy,  vociferate,  and  threaten  vengeance,  more 

*  How  it  it  possible  for  a  woman  of  delicate  feelings  to  tend  bar.  fo  to 
balU  or  pariini  where  wine  or  spirits  are  freely  drank,  or  oooient  to  be  lor 
a  muroent  in  the  company  of  men  who  stimulate?  Sorely  do  m^dui  or 
refined  woman,  who  understands  this  principle,  could,  on  any  oecaikai, 
allow  herself  to  drink  wine,  porter,  or  any  other  kind  of  tpirituona  lk|iiora, 
with  or  in  the  presence  of  those  who  do  understand  it :  bccaoae  the  moR 
ase  that  she  thereby  renders  herself  liable  to  say  and  do  what  it  wiMild 
ouike  her  hlash  to  reflect  upon.  My  motive  fot  introducing  ibis  Ibei 
here,  is  to  make  woman  ashamed  to  driak,  and  thereby  render  this 
pernicious  habit  impopolar  ( 
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tkj  m  Bot  iaKuQcmtedt  but  it  is  that  that  in  old 
Img  noe  boriadp  it  rakad  op,  and  dire  Ten- 
■ad  obtiiMd ;  nd  geoenll  j  a  bmnaii  bong  em 
to  the  atickiiig  point  of  monler,  aad 
^ooiciaitioiMBM  below  tko 
only,  or  at  leait  moit  eflectnaily,  bj  uimtt 
OStkif  dtt  inhnman  pirate  who  oommitted  ao  many  cold- 
I  to  his  dergyman  before  his  death,  that 
lo  perpetrate  aotne  act  of  cold-blooded  moider,  Ua 
oAsB  ttl  hia,  tin  he  had  taken  sereral  potent  drai^i^ 
IHr*  which  enabled  him  in  cold  blood  to  commit  aaj 
f ,  howtrer  horrible,  and  upon  the  defencdeaiL  Fiea* 
TtmA  iifkidi,  who  fired  the  iaiemal  machine  at  Ikft 
nsace^on  Us  trial,  testified  that  when  he  saw  te 
rt  his  heart  fiuledhim;  that  he  took  a  dram  of 
;  that  ha  heart  foiled  him  a  aeeodi 
Mm.  ^  he  look  aieoGBd  dram,  botconU  not  bring  hinmlf  to 4o 
teft^y  4Md  tin  br  had  taken  the  lAMdraoi^  and  then  ha  dU 

{ of  the  animal  propensities  which  sab* 
pcnaMesofTiolatedctTtl  law.  Itismainlybj 
r  Am  oar  courts  are  patrooixed.  Let  our  mtdligent  law* 
.Itiom'pif^c^  ihcn&,  justice-^,  &c.,  fcc,  answer  the  question, 
^  1^30  act  aKMt,  if  Dot  nearly  all  of  your  criminal  bustnem  hare  its 
I  drmkio^  r*  But  in  cjkse  alcoholic  drinks  did  noi  excite 
mrri  }j  mmwyd  pastons  or  in  castr  they  fquaJiy  itiroulatfd  the 
Canhjca,  at  ceprciall)',  if  tW}*  Mimulatrd  the  moral  sentiments 
flslf ,  ihm  itate  of  things  would  be  rt-vmefl,  and  drinking  would  ren- 
4tr  sstakmd  more  tirtuous  insteaii  of  most  vicious.* 


*la  UAm  uma,  a  nua  vlio  bad  coromittr^  tnmt  hrtnoot  criroe,  aad 
it,  wma  allowrd  lo  cbooM  brf  wMo  tbt  tlirv*  chaie»»  ef 
and  fiamrMSe.  Ue  ebot^  tbt  formrf,  hot  wbiU  draak 
t^4  ^^k  tb«  ocbcrt.  Tbe  fa^t  «tan«!«  out  in  \hM  r<4irf.  tbai  drwik* 
wU  nrr  go  band  ui  band.  Well  ha«  ini(  \:<-ati«/Q  brro  rmlM  tb« 
«/  4J  tW  rma.  It  it  tr> ;  and  tbi«  pfinrij^U-  tUont  why.  tiamelf .  ta 
■  ■Ml  iiiiii  of  tktt  rariprucal  eanat^iuM  brtvero  the  body  aod  tbt  Asm 
1/  1^  hm^  vUb  tilt  body  !•  tUiDuIatrd  by  liqooc,  tbal  ftiifDulmi  tE€iim 
>  liua  It  data  tikt  m^rtZ,  or  ttUiUi€imsi 

I  f  M  Sftd  WKkc 
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This  principle  explains  the  fact  that  intoxication  often  renders  & 
good  man  a  real  demon  incarnate.  As  long  as  the  moral  and  intd- 
lectnal  organs  predominate,  no  matter  if  the  animal  propenaties  be 
vigorous — for,  if  duly  governed,  the  more  the  better,  because  they 
impart  force.  *  "When  the  two  are  about  equal,  with  the  moral  in  flie 
ascendancy,  and  the  animal  not  stimulated,  all  goes  right ;  but  a 
little  stimulant  will  often  turn  the  scales,  and  give  the  ascendancy  to 
the  propensities,  and  thus  render  a  really  good  man  a  very  bad  one. 
But  mark  well  the  converse ;  it  never  renders  a  had  man  a  good 
citizen,  nor  an  immoral  man,  virtuous ;  because  it  never  stimulates 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  more  than  it  does  the  animal 
feelings. 

This  general  principle  explains  the  reason  of  the  custom  of  drink- 
ing grog  with  a  friend,  instead  of  drinking,  or  doing  anything  else. 
As  Adhesiveness,  or  the  organ  of  friendship,  is  located  in  the  base 
of  the  brain,  ardent  spirit  warms  it  up  to  vigorous  action,  thus  aug- 
menting the  flow  and  intensity  of  friendly  feeling,  and  hence  you 
will  often  see  those  who  are  half  intoxicated  hugging  and  caresdng 
each  other.  In  case  it  excited  friendship  aloney  it  would  do  little 
injury,  perhaps  good,  but  as  it  inflames  the  (dher  animal  passions 
also,  drinkers  will  be  the  warmest  of  friends  one  minute,  and  the 
bitterest  of  enemies  the  next,  and  then  make  up  over  another  glass, 
producing  that  irregularity  which  will  hereafter  be  shown  to  consti- 
tute vice. 

Philoprogenitiveness,  or  parental  attachment,  is  also  located  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  hind  head,  and  hence  the  half-intoxicated 
fi^ther  will  foolishly  fondle  his  boy,  talking  to  him  all  sorts  of  non- 
sense, to  be  followed  up  by  a  cruel  beating ;  thus  destroying  even- 
handed  government,  and  spoiling  the  lad.  Liquor  excites  conversa- 
tion, because  Language  is  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  ^rehead ;  but  as 
the  reasoning  organs,  which  manufacture  ideas,  are  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  forehead,  and  therefore  not  only  not  stimulated  but 
actually  weakened,  by  it,  the  drinker  talks,  talks,  talks,  but  eays 
nothing.    He  talks  tcords  onlyy  not  ideas.*    How  foolish,  how 

•  Has  the  reader  never  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  a  man  in  Uquor 
is  utterly  incapable  of  being  convinced  of  a  truth,  however  plain,  or  how^ 
ever  ctearly  proved.  He  cannot  seem  to  see  the  point  at  issue,  and  argues 
at  random,  while  reasons,  however  clear  and  cogent,  seem  to  make  no 
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I  iMMDi  ofthooglil  and  refinemeot^  it  theoon- 
m^  €mij  of  dnmkaidBp  but  of  thooe  who  idmiilato  only 
1       WitBos  bor-ioom  oooTonatioD:  foil  of  ilories»  to 
■a    whal4EnM(ofstoricit    The  more  inimal,  the  bettor. 
f  may  indeed  write  his  Don  Joan,  and  like 
B J  compoie  poetiy  moitlj  addfowd  to  the  pamoM 
rfwm;  biiimooMbhititateeTcrwrotoaParadiaeLost,aThooi» 
na*iSenoDm0»  n  Locke  on  the  Human  Undentanding,  Brown's* 
i  PUoMphy,  or  Edwanb  og  the  WilL    A  Pitt,  a  Fox,  a 
to  name  caam  in  our  own  countiy,  may  be  ek>qQent 
JBtoricated,  yet  their  ekiquenee  will  be  character* 
imi  by  amcnw^  mwnt  imrective,  denonciation,  dedaroation,  hyper- 
hria,  nna«lio%  and  a  remarkable  flow  of  words,  &€.,  rather  than 
If  avpaMBitver  proAmdity,  or  clear  deductions  from  fiist  prindplei^ 
■sr  wfl  it  be  freighled  with  rich  ideas.    But  before  alcohol  con 
a  qvality  far  inferior  to  rta$omng  power,  tte 
I  a  pecnliarity  of  temperament  and  phrenological 
fbnnd  m  one  man  in  millioot ;  while  it  will 
f  fhtt  of  aD  the  otheia,  by  orer  charging  tome  with  esdtemeot, 
I  faoGsh,  othcn  bombastic,  &c.,  &c. 
r  ibw  of  this  subject  will  prcKnt  this  principle  m  a  still 
Alcoholic  drinks  not  only  siimulaU  the  merely 
more  than  they  do  the  moral  sentimentSy  bat, 
vWn  tW  rtimfoUtion  bat  tulviidrti,  the  accompanying  rt'Cdian  is 
M:  w^tm  thesr  /oirrr  ort^an^  an  inui  h,  in  proportion,  as  they  were 
iii  iCimulated.     Not  c»nly  do  these  drinks  excite  Amative* 
thi9  produce  hrrntiomne?^,  but,  when  it  is  not  goaded  up 
artjoo  by  \\i0^    prrvrnce  *i  stimulation,  it  is  weakene«l 
p,  m  propoftjoo,  than  the  upixr  rant^e  of  orgam,  and  hence  the 
of  connubial  and  parental  love  in  the  drunkard,  and  the 
!  ab(i«r  of  hn  famil} . 
Wkk  the   inrbnate*i  Combativrnes  and   Dntructivencas  are 
[  to  tcbtiiHC  ^^  revrnf^e,  thotr  of  the  drnnkard,  and  of  the 
whcftrvrr  re^-actioo  takes  place,  become  so  deadened  that 


M^iMv  «/  iMfifiMi  m  0^:30  bim.  IIi%  p<*frrpt»o«  of  tli«  foror  of  idaaa  ia 
iiHfirtJT  UasfW.  vkilr  btt  (*omh«tiTrfir««  ao4  all  bi«  prf;iiidiec«  are 
i^  tWtv^  WIm^  ve  luTr  vTiKk  opoQ  •  fottdamfmial  irefh* 
4a  al  tSt  bcti  tiuit  b««r  opoo  it  bafiDoniat  thifrwM  f 
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he  loses  all  energy,  all  spirit  and  efficiency,  cannot  or  will  not  take 
the  part  of  his  family,  nor  even  of  himself,  so  that  a  little  boy  may 
impose  on  him  with  impunity,  and  is  too  irresolute  to  overcome  any 
obstacle,  or  effect  any  difficult  object. 

A  man  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks  finds  his 
Acquisitiveness  excited,  and  is  continually  asking,  ^  how  much  will 
you  give,  what  will  you  take,  how  will  you  swap,"  &c.,  or  sud- 
denly becomes  very  rich,  or  he  bets,  or  else  seeks  die  gambling  or 
the  billiard-table  in  quest  of  a  fortune  at  once ;  yet,  as  his  intelko- 
tual  organs  are  not  equally  excited,  he  is  generally  the  loser  in  his 
bargains,  but  under  the  re-action  which  follows,  he  has  little  or  no 
regard  for  property,  little  industry,  or  economy,  or  forethought  about 
laying  up  for  the  future,  but  squanders  his  all  for  liquor,  even  to  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  hungry  children,  and  to  the  clothes 
off  his  wife's  back.  Hence  it  is  that  inebriates  are  universally  poor, 
ragged,  and  destitute.  If  John  Jacob  Astor  should  become  a  drunk* 
ard,  even  his  immense  estate  would  become  scattered  to  the  winds. 
During  the  exhilaration  produced  by  strong  drink,  Self-Esteem  and 
Love  of  Approbation  become  unduly  excited,  produdng  a  boasting, 
bragging,  swaggering,  self-convicted,  haughty,  egotistical  spirit,  a 
disposition  to  swell  and  dash  out  in  gaudy  style,  assume  urs,  attract 
notice,  &c.,  &c. ;  yet,  during  the  subsequent  re-action,  all  regard 
for  character  and  respectability  is  annuled;  and  with  it,  all  self- 
respect  and  regard  for  reputation,  which  constitute  the  strongest  of 
incentives  to  virtuous  and  praise-worthy  actions,  as  well  as  restraints 
upon  vice  and  self-degradation.  At  first  he  is  mortified  beyond 
description  if  seen  intoxicated,  afterwards,  he  cares  not  a  farthing 
for  his  credit  or  his  words,  for  his  honor,  or  anything  said  fpr  or 
against  him  or  his  family,  is  destitute  of  shame,  dead  to  dignity  and 
manly  feeling,  and  associates  with  those  to  whom  he  woidd  befine 
have  scorned  even  to  speak. 

Again  :  these  organs  of  ambition  always  combine  with  the  other 
organs  that  are  the  most  active.  Combined  with  Conscientious- 
ness, they  give  the  highest  regard  for  moral  character,  and  for  cor- 
rect motives  ;  with  intellect,  a  desire  for  reputation  for  learning 
and  talents ;  with  Ideality,  for  good  taste,  good  manners,  &c. ;  but 
combined  with  Combativeness,  for  being  the  greatest  wrestler,  the 
best  fighter,  &c. ;  with  the  other  animal  propensities,  for  being  first 


vaepiija.   . 
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Bmot^  m  ilraidjr  omd,  aaoe  aloohcd  weak- 

» but  ftiomlalci  the  mimti  propcmitiei,  aai 

^  tlM  two  oomlMoiiig  rcodcr  hiin  emuloof  of  bong 

f  grettcst  figbtcr,  or  wrotler,  or  drinker,  or 

ynig&tfkjc.;   but  nercr  of  being  good  or  greet 

,  Md^  b  1840,  tbe  author  saw  two  young  men  Tie 

ae  to  who  codd  drink  the  moat  grog,  no  Tery 

[drinkera.    Tbe  next  moroing  one  of  theoi 

WbyriioiiUtlieambitkxiofinebriatca  da- 

,  initead  ofafcandiVy  to  the  moral  and 

it    Tbaa princi|Je oootaini the  answer.    Thai: 

the  ambition,  onlj  to  direct  it  to  animal 

i  it ;   rendering  him  iaMf  wicked  botb 

t  ef  coKae  proportkmaUj  miaeraUe. 

1  hk  drmnim  and  power  of  will    He  ibmer* 
lag  kai  deadened,  and  yet  pnraoes  the  wrong, 
al  aelf-goTcrnment*    ConacicntioaHieai  may  ranoo 
t  bccaoae  kwatcd  too  (ar  from  the  body  to  be 
Refigiooaieding  may  lift  up  her  warn- 
voice,  and  Finnncas  aay  no,  but  without  efleet, 
I  the  aame  predicament    Alcoholic  drinka  nec« 
and  misery  first,  by  stimulating  the  piupeusitiea 
by  dradcning  them,  Ihus  being  a  two-edged 
'  the  cords  of  virtue  ami  happinesa  hcih  ways.f 

\j  6of%  this  harmoQirc  with  ibc  hcu  t^ftt  it  hat  been 
i€  to  r«^claini  dninkmrd«  nil  WashiajfitmiaDitm  took 
flim.  liurmlif  drrngftng  thrm  into  the  km|^ufn  of  Trtnprrance  by 
■a4  bf  w^if^mg  0t^r  thrm  till  tbry  were  cured,  and  rr«ittiof 
far  tWai.  Aftd  tbit  pciori{4e  admocii«hrt  o«  lu  /or^mr  with 
kmi  d  tWf  IaJU  p«t  them  ai:am  oo  tbeir  fm.  Pity  tbetn.  not  coo- 
Mi^  TWtf  p9Vtf  i/revMtiof  lenputioo  bat  been  ut^Mentd,  cih 
BmU  vbai  ftball  «e  my  U  tbe  /if«i#r  nUtr,  who  tempu 
•eif  bVoc  to  take  aikotber  f  lav,  and  thereby  hurlt  hi»  fruai 
c/  aivauutt  lo  the  aby  it  c/  dcvtnictioo  T 

id  tW  B«Ue  It  prc^etoioemly  the  reli^H«  of  tbe  moral 

«»d  fliteileet.  and  require*  tbe  MibjQfat»44i  U  the  pft.pmtitiet 

a^  novml  IbcoJiiea,  bwidea  ttroafly  deooooctos  auiaial 

Mril.      fi«t  ail  akuhUic  drmki,  wmm^  larludrd.  fttimaiait  tb« 

UiiPihy  MgfhUiy  eiaie  the  anuoal  pei^peotitir*  aod  that  mwimf 

di  ih<  fotpet     Wme^r^ikiuj  <;hmtiaot.  th«reft^.  ate 
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It  may  be  objected,  that  if  alcohol  stimulates  the  animal  propen- 
sities, it  is  a  good  thing  in  case  they  are  weak.  I  answer,  better 
have  them  too  weak  than  too  strong.  When  too  weak,  it  is  be- 
cause the  body  is  feeble,  and  must  be  strengthened,  not  merely  by 
stimulating  the  body,  but  by  invigorating  the  health. 

If  it  be  farther  objected  that  these  drinkers  sometimes  induce  a 
preaching  and  a  praying  disposition,  I  answer :  this  never  occurs  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  drink — never  till  it  has  so  deadened  the  aninkal 
organs  that  large  and  more  vigorous  (because  less  stimulated)  moral 
organs  may,  in  one  case  in  thousands,  take  on  more  stimulant  than 
the  partially  deadened  propensities  are  able  to  receive,  but  such 
piety,  such  religion,  such  intellect  will  neither  fit  a  man  fi)r  Us 
duties  in  this  world,  nor  his  destinies  in  the  next  I  grant  that  these 
drinks  sometimes  stimulate  the  brain  as  a  whole,  yet  this  very  rare 
exception  does  not  invalidate  the  general  law  under  connderation, 
especially  since  it  occurs  only  where  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  decidedly  predominate. 

In  case  alcohoUc  liquors  excited  each  of  the  faculties  alike,  why 
do  they  not  render  the  pious  man  a  hundred  fold  more  pious,  and 
the  literary  man  ten  times  more  literary  ?  Why  not  deepen  and 
widen  the  channels  of  thought?  Why  not  render  ordinary  men 
Websters,  Frankhns,  Broughams,  and  Herschels,  and  these  intel- 
lectual giants  actual  Gabriels  in  intellect?  Or  why  should  th^ 
not  excite  the  moral  faculties,  instead  of  the  animal  feelings  ? 
Why  not  make  an  infidel,  an  Enoch  ?  a  deist,  a  Wesley  ?  or  a  scep- 
tic a  Payson  ?  Why  are  not  all  spirit-drinkers  patterns  of  piety 
and  good  morals,  and  also  stars  in  the  firmament  of  intellectual 
greatness?  Let  this  proposition  answer.  Not  only  does  it  not 
augment  the  talents  of  talented  men,  nor  the  literature  of  the  litera- 
ry, nor  make  the  profane  pious,  but  it  actually  reverses  this  state  of 
things.  It  prostrates  talent,  beclouds  the  intellect,  darkens  coun- 
sel, renders  the  ideas  muddy,  and  before  its  approach,  literary  at- 
tainments, intellectual  greatness,  and  moral  purity,  one  and  all, 
vanish  like  the  dew  before  the  rising  sun.  It  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  increases  a  certain  kind  of  eloquence,  yet  it  is  universally  a 

as  great  a  self-coDtradiction  as  hot  ice  or  cold  fire.  On  the  other  hand 
wickedness  consists  in  that  very  dominance  of  the  animal  passioos  vrhieh 
alcoholic  drinks  cause.  As  well,  then,  talk  about  wicked  Christians  as  about 
winc'drinking  Christians. 
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10  good  mcnht  ond  to  all  litcniy  tnd  btdlectaal 

hj  a  hw  of  001  nature,  to  Mwr-tax  any  organ  dram 
lirwi  tfat  other  portiona,  and  ooooentratea  it  upon  tba 
ffuL  TbM»aBOfcrloadeditoiiiacliwithdraw8thealraigtli 
§mm%mmmdm,tnmihthmnf  from  ereiy  other  part,  to  ranott 
te  ImA.  Thk  ladeis  oi  dnmijr,  dull,  and  avcne  to  both  ineBlal 
Cloie  mctttal  appUcatioo,  powerfid  thinldi^y 
' '  the  appetite,  r^^id  digeitioD,  and  induce 
t  they  draw  off  the  energies  of  the  ijitcni  from  tba 
i  todtt  head.  Now,  if  this  weU-citablkhcd  phjMiogical 
appiea  lo  the  several  portions  of  the  brain,  great  excite^ 
ha  animal  pamioni  actually  lordbnif  the  intellectual  and 
jm^t  and  that  at  the  very  time  when,  in  order  to  keep 
I  the  ovcr-stinralated  animal  propenitiefl,  thai  lathed  op 
t  they  rHpttre  augmented  vigor* 
then,  becomes  obvioui,  powerful,  and  inevitable, 
;  drinks,  and  abo  whaiever  pretcmaturally  sti- 
m  hnin  and  nenroue  ejrftem,  thereby  esdte  the  merely 
wffmmiim  mainly,  but  weaken  the  moral  and  intellectual 
any  human  being  take  alcoholic  Uquors  in 
p,  or  opium^  trs,  coffee,  muitard,  fpicei,  or  any 
,  Without  tberrby  pro|)ortionably  inducing  thb  reiull 
%nx  bif  nature*  drcradinn:  bin  manbood  below  h's 
M^tf^tmd^  m4  mkhyf^UfiXi  intrlk-c  t  ami  moral  ti'rling  to'tbe  sway 
^  tmaxai  piMinn — Uian  h«-  ran  **  rarnr  roaU  of  firr  in  his  Imsom 
•«rf  are  te  finsiviL**  A«  iw»on  will  any  othrr  law  of  nature  fail  as 
'im.  it  wr^  vill  ibr  cif-ailly  p>>tit)n4  lirtcHnr  harmlnv,  or  water 
*«i  19  *W  mrhsMi  planr  of  it«rlf.  or  tbr  sun  ti%c  in  tbr  wrst,  a»  will 
rjBNMLAsM  -vf  anv  VitM  fail  to  produf-r  aniroality.  Nnr  is  tberr  any 
V,\rr%  itf  ui  »f  ar(ifi<'i.il  fttiin^ilant  proilucm  this  ani* 
fth  «  fti  UgHtmaif.  ifji  ctmitiiuiwuid  viircX,  \%  far  as  any* 
-^mc  «r/a«U!#a  at  all.  jtt^t  to  far  il^irs  it  rvrilr  tbr  propenMiiit$ 
^^^y    a^  ^  art  in  thar  prn|inrlion  proilticrs  \ifv.* 

*  U  •  i^  1    frs!j«#  .a  ln*nnp«*ninrr.  f.  uiuiffil  ««  rtiffiiolficy  anj  Pliy* 

<  Biy^    ^\«  »irVr  bnftfv  ibr  prrrrdin;  priorifilc  and  iniiii  of  rrmarkf  Is 

^m  ir*  »<«^'^ii^  4nak».  ■hiivin*  that  rrrfj  i4«iitirml  drop  •iimulatiS 

i»  ^  I  ■!■•#<  fra^aruaublt.  a»4  i«  prnkirfiTe  of  vmv  aoJ  mitrry.     h 

i««  »««  TT  *.«ttrv4  a  mou  powerful  appeal  inJ  arfnaicnt  la  kcluUfaf 
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This  principle  suggests  one  of  the  most  easj  and  effident  of  all 
means  of  subduing  the  propensities,  and  of  elevating  the  moral  sen- 
timents, namely,  by  keeping  the  body  in  a  cool,  quiet  state,  and  at 
the  same  time  discovers  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  Tice  and 
misery  that  exists,  both  in  children  and  adults,  namely,  an  €xcUMe 
physiology.    It  thereby  shows  that  the  way  to  reform  man  morally, 
is  to  reform  him  physically.     Ministers  may  preach,  and  revivals 
may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  without  laying  the  axe  at  the  rmd 
of  this  tree  of  vice.    Men  must  leam  to  eai  and  drink  fird — ^mnst 
govern  their  appetites^  must  avcrid  flesh  and  condiments,  and  live 
mainly  on  fruit  and  farinaceous  food,  before  they  can  expect  to  be 
more  virtuous,  or,  consequently,  more  happy*    In  violatioo  of  tUs 
law  of  relation  between  the  body  and  the  propensities,  piooi  Chris- 
tians go  on  praying  to  God  to  give  them  grace  to  enable  them  to 
overcome  their  easily-besetting  sins,  with  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other,  poking  up  and  adding  new  fuel  to,  those  already  fierce  fires 
of  animal  passion  which  they  are  vainly  praying  and  trying  to  sub- 
due.   So,  also,  parents  weep  and  pray  over  the  bad  laqicft  and 
wayward  dispositions  of  their  children,  and  try  by  every  known 
means  to  reform  them,  but  they  only  grow  worse,  simply  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  their  physical  education  or  regi- 
men.   Few  parents  know  how  to  feed  their  children ;  and  the 
final  result  is,  that  the  bodies  of  their  children  become  disordered 
and  inflamed,  and  thus  their  propensities,  partaking  of  this  inflam- 
mation, become  permanently    and  pretematurally  excited,  and 
general  depravity  ensues.    In  consequence  of  the  feveridi  eidle* 
ment  of  their  children's  nervous  system,  their  combative,  dcitroelive, 
selfish,  lying,  and  other  animal  propensities,  are  kept  under  conlin- 
nal  morbid   excitement,  producing  ill-temper,  thievishness,  lying, 
&c.,  for  which  they  receive  repeated  chastisements,  only  to  increase 
these  depraved  propensities.    Rather,  chastise  those  ignorant  pa- 
rents and  nurses,  whose  utter  ignorance  of  the  great  laws  of  our 
being  causes  much  of  this  depravity,  by  deranging  their  physical 
functions.    The  crjing  of  children  is  mostly  an  expressioo  of  their 
combative  and  destructive  feelings,  or  of  sickness ;  hence,  by  keep- 
ing them  in  perfect  health,  which  mif^hi  be  done  if  the  laws  of  phy- 
siology were  obeyec',  they  would  cry  very  little,  and  be  always 
mild,  amiable,  and  sweet  in  their  disposition,  and  reqinre  no  chn»- 
tisemeot. 


Ill 

I  of  a  few  diys  or  weeks  oU  cry  Tery  little,  till  bad  rcgi- 

1  their  bodiei,  ftDd  then  they  ay,  and  diow  aif^v. 

I  cry  when  they  are  «ck,  and  kettme  tfaqr  areack;  keep 

uj  man  b^  hc^TCDljr-taiikded  ihju)  wltfin  bniugbt  iq» 

L  fiokiikMi  of  tbc  Uw9  of  physologjr,     Al»v« 
\wt  tb^eUUrattoroiir  dlieA  aiul  vilbitfli  Jiu  ttmlei  liiuf 
li  dw  dmh»v  ttOftafily  a  jmt  of  the  arifpi]al  t 
t    No!    It  ii ctoworigbt  murJ€r  by  the idbfairft ^ 
I  «ifikai  ifattrm^  on  the  pmtt  nf  ]ianBl%  aai  a|0ehiUy  of 
I  /    Taht  th«i  M  i  clatif  ihty  am  as  tgWffriMil  ef  pl^^oob- 
gy  mJ  ^  lavB  of  liia.  health,  aad  ha|ifiiDeK,  aa  habes.    Yo«Big 
1  lo  viai]flhMi||  lA  f^wmitM^  to  Rttitu  thiiai»vei  la 
Thaialhinira  »(  faAioo  ao  wtmm, 
wotaaif  ift  mgit  penkwoii  fijvt  on  then* 
ta  tirtaUy  disfnlii^iaf  Am  far  bccaoiif 
They  kmm  efeiy  new  ftiMii  aa  aoott  ai  h  ia 
i  4o  Ml  kjiov  bvw  to  feed  Iheir  children    Ob,  w<k 
.f       [  I  i?"l»w  art  thoa  ftllaal"    •* Hum  art  biiya  tfay^ 

(hec   nad.     fPai  tbov  nol 

tod  bcaifiuty  of  thy  ongiaal  oature,  aad 

!  i|fer«  appuiatid  lhf«  hy  thy  Ood  mod  thy  denjop* 

that  of  tdmmiiag  tkiUfw^  both  phyaicaUy  aad 

f  ftftki^^  hotte  "  a  btaves  beia  below  V 

Ifarrailrr,  we  &La11  priscot  still  another  means  of  realraioiog 

The  prepeaagtMm  and  promoting  virtue,  that  of  oflSietting  them  by 

•Iff  h^Chcr  Ceculiict.     Sail,  the*  above  is  the  main  one,  and  the 

«tte  moirt  c&ocnt. 

*ie  ^iiajwi.  tb^  4<etK«  in  1R|?  were  noe  handrvd  aod  thtrty^ruur ;  of 
eiMv  M^bfff^aw  Wfrt  ebtl^rca  oadcr  Ire  yrtn  oM. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


PERFECTION  OF  CHARACTER^ITS  C0NSTITUFJNT8,  AND  HOW  TO 

ATTAIN  IT. 

SECTION  L 

BALANCE  OF  POWERS,  OR  PROPORTIONATE  ACTION  OF  ALL  THE  PARTS. 

Having  seen,  first,  that  happiness  coDsists  in  obeying  the  laws 
of  our  being ;  secondly,  that  the  correlative  relations  between  the 
body  and  the  mind  are  perfectly  reciprocal ;  and,  thirdly,  whit 
particular  conditions,  both  organic  and  physiological,  produce  their 
appropriate  effects  upon  the  mind ;  that  is,  how  to  induce  given 
states  of  mind  by  producing  their  correlative  states  of  body,  we 
pass  naturally  from  the  body  to  the  mind,  and  come  to  conaider 
those  mental  conditions  on  which  virtue  and  happiness  depend* 
There  are  three  primary  laws  of  virtue  and  happbess,  appertain- 
ing to  the  mental  faculties,  viz. : 

1st  That  they  should  be  proportionately  developed  and  ezerci- 
sed :  the  moral  sentiments,  however,  governing ; 

2d.  That  each  should  be  exercised  in  harmony  with  all  the 
others ;  so  that  no  clashing  or  opposition  can  occur ;  and, 

3d.  That  every  faculty  should  be  exercised  upon  its  legtHmaU 
abject ;  that  is,  in  harmony  with  its  primary  function. 

As  obedience  of  the  first  of  these  laws  is  of  the  utmost  impQ^ 
tance,  and  since  its  presentation  is  to  con^itute  the  main  body  of 
this  work,  its  full  elucidation  here  is  indispensable  This  doctrine 
of  balance  of  power — of  the  proportionate  action  of  parts— we  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  nature,  whether  organic 
or  inorganic.  It  involves  the  inquiry,  What  amstiiutes  a  ^perfect 
head  and  character  ?  Liet  our  answer  and  its  reason  be  duly  coo^ 
sidered.  The  head  and  character  of  every  child  and  adult,  shoold 
be  trained  and  fashioned  in  harmony  with  fhb  law ;  and  those  thus 
formed,  are  models  of  perfection. 

Our  phrenological  developements  constitute  the  media  through 
which  we  look  at  objects ;  and  our  judgment,  condoct,  and  <q>iiiioDB 
are  mainly  governed  by  them.     An  uneven  head,  or  one  in  whidk 
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m  targv  tnd  cHben  «di11^  bdicitts  rh  i?tty«Il]r 
i«fc  are  liilile  to  htre  i  iiiitjy  lad  defcctoi 
«04  Oii  iklifl  mvi  of  tliifigp  ;  ADil  iqliieet  In  ei^ 
ia  onl^  ftootlwT  natiiv  fbr  iisparfccticm  and  eitoes&ei, 
■ell  tbr  mmf  ihiiifr  »  trodenein  to  erU.  But  u 
«  ta  wlucb  ftll  tiie  orgaitt  af«  tiqiiailf  i)etelo|i«d,  and 
Wmnistowly  rirrdtiNi,  todicalei  correct  jndpottrt^ 
r^cctim  of  ohanctir,  and  »  vktumm,  hmpfj 
f  tflj  MMttm  of  iirtiiip  aeevdhg  Id 
p, ii ih>  t wwjpiw tMran of  itl  tbtftoihtwia  ili 
tmk  ipw  tfwif  fefitiauf «  obfecU,  oonlTollni  by  t W  mormt  tcntU 
kgp  oidUeol  i  but  ric«  nr  lij]  coiMUli  w  tlw  C^ 
i  idaoik  oT  tlM*  farultki,  md,  mp^dtA- 
iot  tkof  dirvclfd  Thk  prinriple 
t  i>  tfct  JiAai Airf  hc<Ait%  md  to  iMr  elfuieg.  Tha% 
b  aelloQt  Iht;  ilnooinUir  wi 
il  Ming— ibr  UglMtf  aoUc^  lftft»  »r  Goi 
IvUc^tiioDetciiM-,  tb«y  iMBil«t0l]Mi'']onlof4 
tto  pirwb,''  is  aaollicr,  Um^  i«i 
t  rf  Ili  grater  wciptihitty  ef  ttijoytaqrt  w<  i 

illtW«s;  br  UiMlUnMBaad  timiMli^ 

M  ■&  On  the  oitbiT  biml,  Ibcir  defidoc;  comlitiitAi 
far  ooe  with  fr«blc  animal  and  lelfiah  organs,  bat 
loo  ksir  fme  to  cany  forward  any  important  plan,  or  even  to  take 
cwv  c^  kmmM,  He  mait  therefore  be  taken  care  of  by  otbert, 
wmi  poiarfy,  lao ;  (or,  to  depend  upon  others  for  lapport  or  protec- 
fMa.  •  %»  irffui  Qpon  a  broken  reed. 

O^  A«  ochcf  hand,  those  in  whom  the  manU  faculties  are  Tery 
WfB,  a^  tW  ansAal  weaker,  are  indeed  good,  moral,  Ttrtuoua, 
ftc^  hm  tWy  are  imo  good — ao  trry  good  ai  to  be  good  for  nothing. 
hn^  no  forte  or  energy  to  carry  their  good  foeiing*  into  ex- 
A  aMS  with  weak  propeniitiei  and  great  intelkcloal  or- 
wis  flwver  fApet  much  with  his  intellect  One  with  weakw 
wmi  ilrong  proptnwtica,  will  effect  much  more. 
A  padamiMMe  af  the  propenaitica  and  intellect  orer  the  OKunl 
itomoal  dMatroua  coate<|ueiicfa;  for  powerful  aai- 
I  wiO  tlMS  employ  a  powerful  intellect  to  eflect  purrfy 
at  no  meana  of  attaining  them.  Thii 
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was  the  organization  of  Patty  Cannon,  (see  Phrenological  Journal, 
Tol.  ii.,  or  Almanac  for  1841,)  and  is  that  of  most  of  the  scourges 
of  mankind.  Nor  is  the  predominance  of  the  moral  faculties  with* 
out  the  propensities  and  intellect,  favourable ;  for,  though  this  or- 
ganization gives  piety,  yet  piety  without  intellect,  is  also  bad.  It 
lit  the  fires  of  Smithfield ;  devastated  the  world  by  the  "  Holy  Wars;** 
caused  the  "Salem  Witchcraft;**  and  has  instigated  religious  per- 
secutions, and  created  pious  sinfulness.  But  where  each  of  these 
three  great  classes  of  faculties  are  equally  developed,  the  propen- 
sities give  force,  daring  energy,  and  eager  desires ;  the  moral,  con- 
vert the  animal  into  a  philanthropic  and  religious  channel,  and  the 
intellect,  guides  them  both,  by  the  light  of  reason,  to  happiness — 
the  great  end  of  our  being.  The  propensities  require  to  be  strong, 
but  should  be  checked,  and  made  subservient  to  high  moral  ends ; 
the  moral  sentiments  require  to  be  predominant,  but  must  have  the 
helping-hand  of  the  propensities  to  carry  them  out,  and  both  require 
knowledge  to  enlighten,  and  judgment  to  conduct  them  to  the  best 
results. 

This  same  principle  of  balance  or  proportionate  action,  applies 
with  equal,  if  not  still  greater,  force,  to  the  individual  faculties. 
The  predominance  or  deficiency  of  either  is  injurious ;  but  their 
proportionate  action  is  a  leading  condition  of  perfection  and  enjoy- 
ment. Thus,  Amativeness  fairly  developed,  and  governed  by  the 
moral  sentiments,  produces  connubial  love,  than  which  there  is  not 
a  more  virtuous  or  pleasurable  feeling  in  man ;  but  its  defidenqr, 
causes  the  proportionate  absence  of  this  virtue,  while  its  excessive 
action  constitutes  one  of  the  worst  and  most  painful  of  vicies.  Ex- 
cessive Philoprogenitiveness  spoils  children  by  over-indulgence  and 
excessive  tenderness ;  while  its  deficiency  cuts  off  the  joys  of  a  pa" 
rent,  and  renders  children  intolerable  and  burdensome,  instead  cf 
the  greatest  of  pleasures ;  but  its  due  developement  expenencesall 
the  joys  of  parental  love ;  and  if  governed  by  enlightened  intellect 
and  high  moral  feeling,  secures  the  best  good  of  the  parent.  Ex- 
cessive Combativeness,  acting  alone,  creates  contention,  cauang 
physical  fighting,  and  a  sour,  ugly  temper,  which  is  highly  vicious, 
thereby  incurring  the  pQnalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  this  men- 
tal law ;  but  this  faculty,  acting  in  obedience  to  ConscientiousneBS 
and  Benevolence,  becomes  moral  courage,  defence  of  rights^  and 
of  the  oppressed,  &c.,  a  highly  virtuous  emotion.    The  due  exercifie 
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lis 


1  qnGtie%  b  tiitttoifli,  bringu^  wMi  it  itsowtt 

iIh  jgiiillirt  MEnd  Utnting  tht  laorftl  i 
Atcng*  Stcn.'Civeiiciii  gprefiMed  bjr ' 
I  pob^  m  1  good  cmmt^  wUlit  iti  rxccMrc  nctioa, 
t^  tfe  h%lMr  hfiilriiw,  kidi  to  Ij-itig  itid  Atplidtjr. 
<  or  loT*  of  profmiy,  Sily  eterditil,  p€omoiv9  in- 
ft  gvlliefi  Afound  ui  Uie  camfirU  of  lire^  aod^ 
t  %  Qo^nHBliiVMait  piiMinoci  ercEi-buiilol  justii-^  but  Hi 
In  Jbmdmg^  ejctoftbo,  &€,      Exr^Mimr  Cnn* 
pftiervftioitioiif  md  tinikfitj,  mid  ii 
:  hoik  10  Tfrtaa  umI  dBciencjr,  butt  dtilf  bftkocsd,  it 
ibtkebcittirpttrl  orvslor.    Uoo  Self- 
hf  Cmam^l&Kmvm  or  tBtfJlect, 
I  to  hu^tjiig  witb  fitvkp  idf-iiificiaicjrp  kuigb* 
I ;  «Ww  tti  Aut  ihfvdifsflMDt,  BHiiBlltil  hf 
ETiittiGi,  imparts  l%i%,  miduit  wif- 

»dr<il£lthe|rr^loiioebofliii.     But,  if 

to  attai^  irrcftt 


»9 


to  coorictjon  ;  and  blindly  tenacious  of  his  opin* 
fighl  or  wrong,  nicrclj  bccau.«c  of  his  wiU  ;  bat  tboae 
k  k  wokJi^  arc  too  fickle  to  accoraprnh  muck ;  sow,  but 
f  rraoce  to  wait  for  th«*  banre^,  ^  l^ing  blown  about 
ofdK-tfinr/*ever)-  nrw  notion,  ever)-  novrl  doctrine; 
drrdopcd  and  balanced,  no  element  of  ckaracter  it 
Predominant  Ideality  renders  one  fastidiotm,  and 
refiofd  ;  lU  driicienc)'  leads  to  coarscsiesi  and  tuI* 
bat  Its  fitr  dnrelopement  blends  tbe  seririceable  witb  tka 
eooibiauig  utility  with  beauty. 

mmt  pcincfple,  tkat  balance  of  faculties  b  indbpensable  t9 
of  ciiaraft^,  appliei  witb  stiJI  ^rr^^rx  force  to  tbe  mord 
rxplamuii^  tkat  direnity  which  cbaracteriars  the 
and  practices  of  mankind.      Few  tkiak  alike, 
tW  fill tsinimak  of  religion,  and  (ewer  still  m  ito  details, 
of  tko  difference   in  thetr    phrenolo<;ical  dcrclopoMmta. 
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These  constitute  the  media,  or,  as  it  were,  the  colored  glasses, 
fhrough  which  we  look  at  the  Deity  and  his  moral  goTemment,  as 
well  as  at  the  moral  relations  of  man  to  man,  and  to  his  Maker. 
Thus,  the  ancients,  having  large  Veneration,  paid  great  attention  to 
religious  worship;  but  as  their  Benevolence,  ConscientiousnesB 
and  Causality,  were  usually  moderate  or  small,  and  their  propen- 
sities predominant,  they  worshipped  gods  governed  by  animal  pas- 
sion. This  organization,  combined  with  their  powerful  Amative- 
ness,  worshipped  a  Venus,  or  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty  • 
with  very  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  a  Mars,  the  god 
of  war  and  carnage ;  with  Acquisitiveness  large,  the  god  Termi- 
Dus,  who  protected  their  property  ;  with  large  intellectual  and  ani- 
mal organs  combined,  a  Jupiter,  the  dictator  and  governor  of  the 
world,  to  whom  they  attributed  every  vice  in  its  most  aggravated 
form,  joined  with  great  intellectual  power. 

In  harmony  with  this  principle,  each  modem  religious  sect  has 
lis  own  peculiar  set  of  phrenological  developments,  which  harmo- 
nizes perfectly  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  creed.  To  show  min- 
utely what  characterize  each,  and  their  departures  from  the  only 
true  standard  of  religious  faith  and  practice  involved  in  this  prin- 
ciple, would  be  to  thrust  our  face  mto  a  hornet's  nest  of  the  worst 
character,  which  is  unnecessary ;  yet  we  will  give  a  few  illustra- 
tions. Universalists  almost  invariably  have  large  Veneration,  com- 
bined with  predominant  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness,  and  mode- 
rate Destructiveness,  and  hence  adore  God  for  his  goodness  mainly, 
and  dwell  in  glowing  colours  upon  his  love  ;  but  the  old-fashioned 
Calvinists  usually  have  large  Veneration,  with  predominant  Self- 
Esteem  and  Firmness,  and  large  Conscientiousness,  and  accordingly 
adore  the  Sovereignty  and  unbending /e^^ftce  of  Grod.  Has  not  the 
reader  often  seen  stiff  orthodox  deacons,  whose  heads  rose  rapidly 
from  the  intellectual  organs  to  Firmness  and  Self-Esteem,  showing 
more  Reverence  than  Benevolence,  and  more  Firmness  and  Con- 
scientiousness than  either,  with  a  tolerably  wide  head  1  But  did  a 
Methodist,  or  Universalist,  or  Unitarian,  or  Episcopalian,  ever  have 
this  form  of  head  ?  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  Congregation- 
alists,  nor  to  be  believers  in  the  "  New  School"  doctrines,  whose 
Conscientiousness  is  usually  predominant,  but  Self-Esteem  mode- 
rate and  Destructiveness  only  full,  and  whose  high-toned,  or  rather 
ultra-Calvinistic  notions,  are  materially  softened  down.      In  them. 
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aad  aoooidiigij,  tlicj  abhor  no 
omDy  hire  large 
-mt   Bi?aerokBce  and  large  Idealttyt 
,  mi  nciftl  iaeiiiliei,  with  CoiiiaeiitioiMMM 
iMge,  tha^h  aA»  foil,  and  hence  they  place  their  re- 
ftoT  dafUl, and  in  attending  <<l*r  chords"  rather 
I  are  not  as  itrid  and  rigid  aa  the  orthodox ; 
r  exchwre,  and  eminently  aotiaL 
'  headiy  are  rcmarkahle  lor  dn» 
t  ^mi  mmm^  the  dancrtk  qiialitira,  and  erpedally  Bmieia* 
v«  OMumf  riirrpi  QoakemMt  thoogfa  often 
Tl*  dtftlopcfncnta  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  are 
\  hare  no  characteriitic  moral  derelop* 


atbv  their  maabtn  to  hold  any  and  ereiy 
Iheydktbwiodn     In6deit,De»t8,&c,aioaDy 
Hope,  snail  Vetienlioo,  acarody  the  leml  Manrel« 
BorrolMce,  end  CoMcicntiowimi  rartable.     I 
mm  oaa  ef  la6del  a^ttDeoti  who  had  not  a  poorly  bahMwed 


ri  list  thae«  who  ti4?e  ( 
fto^  vA  i^il  ViWOTtkin  md  Marrdkwnf,  phoe  their  rc&» 
^am  m  *i^i%Al,  or  In  hewevli  and  morafity,  hot  distgard  the 
I ;  fH  thoer  to  whom  thrse  orfrans  are  rcfqied» 
fermt  and  cerrmonirs ;  but,  though  tbey  are 
*  often  nojuit  and  immoral.  Those  in  whom  Be* 
place  their  rrlit^ion  in  doin^  /^ood^  to  the 
I  of  the  other  Christian  ciutira.  Those  io  whom 
■srviAaoaasBB  is  large,  regard  reli^n  ai  consbitiog  in  faM^  and 
DiTiiie  Proiridmre  ;  but  those  in  whom  ihia 
,  io  not  feel  that  awe  of  God,  that  srnse  of  the  Di- 
I  this  faculty  infirm,  but  attribute  all  erents  to 
Bot  those  in  whom  aU  these  organs  are  /^Jif 
mimmif  ireeloped,  **  pot  on  the  wkoU  armor  of  hghteoowiem.^ 
TW  4»fM<  4q  righi^  wtnkif  their  (iod,  and  trnd  io  his  prori- 
^■m ;  wisch*  aniisJ,  cooelitnte  the  rery  ftfftftiom  of  the  Chna> 
Inaitiii  til,  Soch  take  CMMtcnt  riewt  of  God,  of  his  attribntca. 
Old  i#  avral  adbjiiK  bemdcs  Uring  a  blameless  life,  worthy  onr 
■cation;  while  imperfect  rebf^ious  (aith  or  pmc* 
t  Ml  of  onerady  developed  moral  orgaaa. 
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ThLs  same  principle  of  balance  applies  equally  to  the  inteUednal 
faculties.  When  tliey  are  all  large,  the  judgment  is  good  in  regard 
to  all  subjects,  but  deficiency  in  any  of  them  impidrs  the  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  functions  of  those  that  are  feeble.  Thus,  let  a 
picture  be  hung  up  for  inspection,  and  if  the  beholder  have  Size 
large,  and  all  the  other  intellectuals  small,  though  be  will  judge 
accurately  as  to  its  proportionsy  and  derive  pleasure  from  admiring 
them,  yet  all  its  other  qualities  will  be  unseen,  unadmired,  and  h^ 
pleasure  proportionably  restricted.  But  if  be  have  Form  also  laige, 
he  will  observe  and  admire  its  likeness  as  well  as  its  proportioiH^ 
and  thus  be  doubly  delighted  ;  and  if  large  Color  be  added,  be  wiU 
also  be  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  its  colors,  and  the  richness  and 
delicacy  of  its  tints  and  shades,  which  will  triple  his  pleasure.  Add 
large  Ideality,  and  he  will  discover  what  without  it  be  woold  not 
have  seen  the  beauty,  richness,  and  those  other  qualities  of  the 
picture  which  appeal  to  this  faculty. 

One  having  large  Eventuality  only,  will  learn  and  remember 
events  alone,  including  history,  news,  Jcc :  with  only  Locality 
large,  he  will  learn  geography,  and  recollect  places,  but  nothing 
else;  with  Form  large,  the  shape  of  things;  with  Calcniatioii 
alone  large,  he  will  excel  in  mental  arithmetic,  but  be  poor  in 
everything  else ;  with  Causality  prominent,  he  will  think  madb 
and  investigate ^5^  pnndplesy  yet  be  poor  in  other  things. 

If  one's  perceptive  powers,  which  give  the  various  kinds  of  me- 
mory and  the  ability  to  collect  and  retain  knowledge,  greatly  pie- 
dominate  over  his  reflcctives,  though  he  may  be  veiy  apt  as  a  acb^ 
lar  and  talker,  yet  he  will  be  superficial,  lack  thought,  judgment, 
and  contrivance,  and  be  incapable  of  ascending  from  facts  up  to  the 
first  principles  that  govern  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  hil 
perceptives  be  small,  but  reflcctives  predominate,  be  wiU  have  a 
wretched  memory ;  be  unable  to  conunand  his  knowledge,  or  briBg 
his  talents  to  bear  upon  practical  matters ;  be  given  merely  to 
speculative,  scholastic,  abstract,  therefore-and-wherefore,  metaphy- 
sical theorizing,  which  is  valueless;  and,  though  be  may  know 
how  to  reason,  yet  his  knowledge  of  facts  will  be  too  limited  to  foT' 
nish  data  sufhcicnt  to  form  correct  inductions.  But  where  bodiaie 
equally  balanced^  the  former  will  collect  abundant  materials^  wludi 
the  latter  will  work  up  into  correct  arguments  and  sound  oonda- 
sions.    Both  equally  developed  give  a  general  talent,  constitnte  a 
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1  tml^  plAbtofihiad  mmi,  and  grrc  the  tnw  Bi- 

■Mitbod  of  Undying  wtm^  If  iFfttmBm  fiom 

i  int  prina[>l«i — tW  oely  poirflile  ngtii  ef  vtMtaff  irt 

TIm  ittdopmitiit  u  notcfiljr  perfcctjy  •il«titi:il  to  Ihr 

■i^Rv  and  hvaoniBai  villi  Ik  cooitjtutiim  of  tbc  Kumati 

it  «l»  pt9  vhH  ii  eilM  »iflid  ctKimioti  Pttat^  coftfct 

I  iKbrftdtiewiiif  mbfecUii  wkik  lU  abtcnee  enaa 

Wped  tirWEp  lad  fiQacbtBi  and  flivccBi- 


V  wtlb  ttoAll  Rca^otii^  Ofgaaip 
te  my  fink  i  will  bare  wordi  iq  f^ai  aboodaBCif 
t  no  tdttf  ;  and  iWilbre  cxperioice  iittd  cmBBmat- 
(ot  «ki  mthm  to  ii^en  to  leoKkii  pnl- 
hud,  UwMe  liarbp;  Laoguige  wmMt  with  laigt 
wiU  biTc  drrtlrnt  idtis  and  muck  ^ilittUe 
»tl«  |«t  be  bmrn  of  tspnmtm  ;    tbor  ik]i 
bvicd  for  winl  of  Imguaget  ^b*1  ^ 
to  than  being  pwpQitiowbly  abM* 

doubbr  pk»iirt,  fimt  ta  tbinlcivg,  f^condly 

pkiMtfv  aikid  profit  to  \hm 


I  Am  ppvw  4J34  impoitaiicc  of  this  priiMziple  of  balaiictp 

OT  pmttj  aagmeoted  when  applied  to  the  various  comkima- 

tmm  ml  ike  fBcaltiea.    Tlius,  to  hare  predominant  Cautioua- 

■■»  a  hftd,  bat  to  hare  it  combined  with  small  Uo\^,  is  much 

the  moa  gloomy  apprehensions  and  fearful 

shotting  OQi  every  ray  of  expectation  which 

ivft  Pipe  would  t}irow  m  upon  perpetual  dnrkncM.     Flxccs« 

added,  creates  the  strongest  desire  for 

Willi  a  coosunt  dread  of  incurring  censure, 

mi  «•  hope  of  obcainiog  that  commendafioii  so  much  desired 

-«  mmm  oahappy  suia  of  mind.    Lsrge  Veneration,  and  small 

i  aiftd  Combativeoesa,  aJKed  to  this  combination, 

Ibe  »osl  oppmsive  diffidence,  accompanied   with 

I  aad  olitr  want  of  self-posaession  which  prevents 

»f  mm^  kawrrer  tmkfiled  or  deserving,  from  accomplishing 

mmk^  m  «tw  frooi  cajojiog  totefcourse  wilh  vamu^  logeibor 
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vUh  pusillanimity,  and  even  cowardice.  But,  let  any  one 
have  these  faculties  equally  balaneedj  and  strong  Approbft* 
tivenessy  will  aspire  to  distinction;  strong  Hope,  expect 
that  praise  which  Approbativeness  desires ;  l^rge  Self-Esteem, 
will  impart  enough,  but  not  too  much,  of  that  ^  modest  assar* 
ance"  requisite  to  push  one's  self  forward;  large  Combative- 
ness,  will  nerve  him  for  contest  with  every  difficulty,  and  gnre 
vigor  and  efficiency  to  all  he  says  and  does.  And  if  his  facul- 
ties are  still  farther  balanced  by  large  Intellectual  organs,  they 
will  give  him  the  requisite  talents ;  and  high  Moral  organs,  will 
will  impart  moral  worth,  sanctifying  his  ambition,  elevmt- 
ing  his  motives,  and  ennobling  his  character ;  and  he  will  be 
every  way  calculated  to  enjoy  life  himself,  and  to  become  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  But,  let  either  of  these  organs  be  much 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  others,  and  his  enjoyment  will  be 
proportionally  marred,  and  his  usefulness  diminished. 

Though  predominant  Acquisitiveness,  which  predispoiei  to 
dishonesty,  covetousness,  and  a  miserly  selfishness  and  mean- 
ness,  and  also  its  deficiency,  which  allows  of  extravaganoet 
and  diminishes  industry,  are  each  adverse  to  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, yet  the  evil  is  greatly  magnified  by  its  combinationt. 
Thus,  one  having  small  Acquisitiveness  combined  with  large 
Benevolence,  will  give  away  largely  to  every  apparently 
needy  sufferer,  leaving  nothing  for  himself,  and  no  capital 
with  which  to  make  more  to  enable  him  to  aid  future  sufleid- 
ers,  or  eveA  to  live.  Large  Adhesiveness  increases  tbe  evtlf 
by  causing  him  to  ruin  himself  in  helping  his  friends,  a«A 
by  exciting  commiseration  for  those  whom  he  desires,  bat  is 
unable,  to  relieve ;  whereas,  had  Acquisitiveness  been  as  large 
as  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness,  he  would  have  gratifiad 
the  former  by  acquiring  property,  and  retaining  enough  to  livo 
comfortably,  and  continue  business  in  order  to  make  mom ; 
and  the  latter,  by  giving  the  balance  to  relieve  friends  and 
sufferers.  This  would  more  than  double  his  pleasure,  besidet 
preventing  that  distress  occasioned  by  bestowing  his  all,  and 
that  perhaps  .upon  unworthy  objects.  But  those  in  w^m 
Acquisitiveness  predominates  over  Benevolence,  may  ioKed 
experience  a  sordid  pleasure  in  making  money,  but  are  Strang* 
ers  to  the  exquisite  satisfaction  which  aoeompanies  works  of 
charity.    Predominant  Acquisitivenesi  holds  in  its  iron  gmp 
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At  anM  of  grslifyiiig  Benevolence  by  giring ;  Adhesire- 
tt^  if^  eaetrtAinitm  frieocb;  Idetitiif « by  baring  nice  thingi, 
a  reined  tmrnm ;  the  Ifiicil«%iiial  FMaltiee,  bf 
bootev  and  taking  iimt;  to  ihiiik  jukI  study;  Philo- 
by  efModittg  monoj  In  etitjcjitingend  inproT- 
Loodity  and  SabUiiiii>%  by*  traTelling;  Con- 
by  paying  debts,  mid  freely  ijiacharging  all  pe- 
IlQpe«  by  inin$«iiiif  capital  in  what  pro- 
lo  Ike  other  facultN^;    ApprobattTenett,  by 
appeafmnce;  Alimeutivenetiyby  inddg- 
laswiee^t  Ice  ;  Ihui  abridfing  tnoet  of  the  enjoy- 
wmm  mt  life,  beeidn  preying  ntUaAiely  upon  iteelf  by  grodg- 
agaepil  t^g^iag  upended*  and  givbg  iu  powaieor  a  world 
tfSMMefcafcarolloeingtdipoMewoni.  The  combination  of 
k  «py  Im^  A^mim\nmm  and  CaotioaiBiat,  with  mall  Hopet 
P  haae^eawiioa  which  prodtim  a  mte  of  mind  tmly  deplo- 
We  weee  broaghi  np  near  an  nld  ndier,  named  Geo. 
vh»  bad  ifais  combinetion^  and  who,  beeidee  burying 
witched  it  tlie  whole  of  darii 
e^ery  liiijig  from  fear  of  being 
Tbe  «M»b«nitJon  of  predomfaiant  AequiiitiTeneei 

loo  largely  and  graep- 
all ;  t«5sidee  contracting 
of  pnyitieni,  imhicing  a  perpetual 
<^  2SS  be  also  smaU,) 

le  di4iooest  and  onpririrtpled  conduct.     Moderate 
ddady  causes  the  individual  to  try  a  variety  of  ill* 
ways  and  means  to  get  rich  ;  but,  he  fails  in  alt,  and 
with  ueproper  desires,  which  he  is  unable  to  gra- 
^    idy»  9mi  so  grasps  at  one  straw  aficr  another,  only  to  sink  into 
poverty,  and  more  hopeless  disappointment. 


% 


Rslrtfli.  N.  C,  there  lifrd  so  old  miser, 
alto  aUpwf^  hn  uoly  dsttfbier  to  life  dmitote  of 
self  m  cloibcs  eosrte  so4  thsbby,  sjmost  turret, 
to  fD  lo  tW  poorobooftc,  bfcsote  be  was  uw  miscHy  to 

ta  Nariolk,  Vs..  bat  Xgi^mitJfnrm  m 
I,  cold  nctoslt,  sad  toch  cod*  c/  ike 
if  sodusf  ;   tbd  b  to  old  bscbelof .  bicseas 
fk  vertb  Mmr  |20,000. 
IS  ia  Molbfffry  trees  m  1640. 
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But  when  these  organs  are  equally  developed,  AcquisitiTe* 
ness  desires  property  and  prompts  energetic  efforts  to  acquure 
it ;  Hope  creates  due  enterprise,  and  feasts,  but  not  to  excess, 
upon  unfolding  prospects ;  Conscientiousness  is  gratified  in 
paying  all  dues;  and  Cautiousness  and  Causality  combine 
foresight  and  prudence  with  that  judicious  application  of  ap- 
propriate means  to  the  end  desired,  which  crowns  one's 
efforts  with  success.  This  combination  secures  the  harmoni- 
ous exercise,  and  unalloyed  gratification,  of  both  these  facul- 
ties, and  of  all  the  others  if  similarly  developed. 

One  having  predominant  Self-Esteem,  combinedi  with  large 
Firmness,  Combativeness,  and  Destructiveness,  and  only  mo- 
derate Conscientiousness,  Approbativeness,  and  Intellectual 
Facnlties,  will  be  self-sufficient,  proud,  haughty,  imperative, 
overbearing,  dictatorial,  obstinate,  insolent,  supremely  selfish, 
and  revengeful  towards  all  who  do  not  obey  his  unreasonable 
demands,  and  submit  to  become  his  servant,  and  yet  he  will 
have  too  feeble  an  intellect  to  support  his  high-sounding  pre- 
tensions ;  but,  one  having  all  these  organs  equally  developed^ 
— large  Self-Esteem,  to  impart  dignity  and  nobleness  of  cha- 
racter, so  that  he  cannot  be  trifled  with,  combined  with  large 
Intellectual  organs,  to  impart  the  strength  of  mind  requisite 
fully  to  sustain  his  high  pretensions;*  large  Conscientiousness, 
to  add  moral  worth  to  intellectual  greatness ;  and  large  Firm- 
ness and  Combativeness,  to  impart  perseverance,  moral  cour- 
age, and  energy  of  character — will  duly  respect  himself  for 
his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  alone,  and  combine  the 
man  and  the  gentleman,  with  superior  intellectual  abilities  and 
high-toned  moral  principles ;  thus  enjoying  life  himself,  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  those  around  him. 

Another  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
a  baJance  of  the  faculties,  might  be  drawn  from  the  social oi' 
gans;  and  others  still  from  every  phrenological  and  phyriaH 
organ  in  man.  But,  why  enlarge  upon  a  principle,  the  neces- 
sity and  value  of  which  are  self-evident — a  principle  clearly 
shown  to  be  so  powerful  and  universal  in  its  application,  as  to 
be  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  happinfci  of 

*  Dr.  C.  Caldwell  has  this  combination* 

f  . 


iBQTTvm  TO  mfaonoii  ot  cxisictbs.  ItS 

'  homaii  being  ?  Have  we  not  already  shown  hour  it  i9 
i  weli  balanced  intellect  is  so  superior  to  the  same  amount 
of  iotrilect  unbalanced — how  the  moral  faculties,  when  harmo^ 
nioodf  developed  and  exercised,  produce  that  moral  feeling, 
dM  Cine  piety,  which  constitutes  the  grace  of  graces — the 
erowDtn^  excellence  of  man — and  that  this  endless  diversity 
IB  the  religious  faith  and  practice  of  mankind  which  disgraces 
Bodem  Christianity,  and  makes  so  many  infidels,  is  caused 
by  a  tewm/  of  this  balance  ?  Indeed,  words  cannot  express  its 
vmloe  and  importance.  Hence,  should  not  parents  and  teach- 
en,  in  educating  the  young  and  moulding  their  character 
fbysical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  and,  indeed,  all  who  seek 
health,  long  life,  happiness,  or  self-improvement,  be  guided 
by  it  as  their  polar-star,  making  it  the  nucleus  around  which 
their  every  effort  to  remedy  defects  or  cultivate  virtues,  should 
dttster? 


SECTION  U. 

BOW  TO  DiCBEASE  THE  ORGANS. 


Having  Aawn  in  what  perfection  of  head  and  body  consists,  or 
the  one  great  wai  leading  condition  of  virtue  and  enjoyment,  name- 
ly, in  the  ff«n  developeraent  and  harmonious  exercise  of  our  facul- 
ties  of  body  and  mind,  we  fall  back  upon  the  eventful  inqniry, 
*  Do  any  means  exist  of  attaining  this  harmony,  or  of  improving 
die  character  ?  Can  the  weak  faculti«»s  be  strengthened,  and  the 
aaugy  of  predominant  ones  weakened  ?  or  is  man  f;itcd  to  carry 
hii  Tirtnes,  faults,  excesses,  and  defects  to  his  grave  V^  Our  answer 
ii  an  aneqnivocal  no!  We  say  with  emphasis,  that  weak  faculties 
earn  be  itrcngtbened,  and  the  power  of  picdominant  ones  n^uced ; 
wmi  that  their  organs  can  be  enlarged  and  diminij>hed.  We  know, 
,  that  althoui^Uie  organs  in  children  are  more  evenly  devel- 
I  than  in  their  parents, — a  proof  that  our  leading  principle  is 
in  nature, — yet  that  the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  large 
I  to  become  larger,  and  the  small  ones,  smaller — the  very 
!  of  what  should  take  place.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
lufcr  an  organ  beoomcs,  the  greater  the  pleaeore  taken  m  its  exer- 
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cise,  and  the  more  spontaneous  and  continual  its  exerdse,  whicb 
re-augments  its  size,  and  re-increases  its  activity ;  and  also,  that 
when  nothing  special  occurs  to  excite  a  given  faculty,  its  organ 
becomes  sluggish,  and  remains  mostly  quiescent,  which  reduces  its 
size.  This  decreases  its  capacity  to  afford  pleasure,  which  still 
farther  diminishes  its  action  and  weakens  its  power.  This  principle 
illustrates  the  Scripture  doctrine,  that  ^  to  lum  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly ;  but  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath."  Phrenology  shows 
both,  how  to  counteract  and  how  to  reverse  this  unfavorable  ten- 
dency. 

The  reader  will  see  that  we  are  now  approaching  a  most  im- 
portant subject ;  but  before  we  can  consistently  point  outthemeaiif 
of  attaining  this  most  desirable  end,  we  shall  be  required  to  demon- 
strate the  fad  that  the  organs  can  be  enlarge  and  diminished,  and 
the  power  of  their  faculties  increased. 

And  here  a  serious  difficulty  presents  itself,  namely,  how  is  it  fOi^ 
sible  for  so  soft  a  substance  as  the  brain  to  press  out  so  hard  a  sub- 
stance as  the  skvIL  This  question  should  be  discussed,  not  upon 
the  ground  of  reason  alone,  nor  solely  on  the  ground  of  fact,  but 
according  to  that  principle  of  balance  we  have  presented,  of  the 
two  combined.  We  will  then  show,  first,  the  rationale  of  this  en- 
largement, or  how  it  can  take  place,  and,  secondly,  establish  it  by 
facts  ;  though  Phrenology  says  that  the  facts  should  precede  the 
reasonings. 

1st.  The  whole  head  continues  to  enlarge  till  after  thirty,  and 
the  inference  is  conclusive  that  if  the  resistance  of  the  skull  does  not 
prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  brain  as  a  whole^  it  will  surely 
allow  any  part  of  it  to  become  enlarged.  2d.  Phrenology  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  the  brain  is  composed  of  particular  organs,  each 
of  which  exercises  a  particular  function ;  and  both  Phrenology  and 
daily  observation  establish  the  fact,  that  the  exercise  of  every  organ 
causes  a  flow  of  blood  to  that  organ  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  and 
continuance  of  that  exercise.  Hence,  the  vigorous  and  continuous 
exercise  of  ^ny  faculty^  as  of  Benevolence,  Causality,  Combative- 
ness,  &c.,  causes  a  proportional  flow  of  blood  to  its  particular  organ ; 
which  blood  is  freighted  with  matter  which  it  deposits  wherever 
it  goes,  and  in  proportion  to  its  abundance.  This  causes  each 
organ  to  enlarge  in  proportion  to  the  exercise  of  its  faculty.    This 
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10  tlic  kttrfi  U^dhn,  Ubof cfi,  kxL~u%  l&€  frH  of 
pelBi(rifto%  Ac ;  U»  ibe  di«ils  of  rtmffi ;  !»  tlw 
villi  tkm  left;  md,  incleecl^  ^goqr  pottioii  of 


As  fc>^  I  mi,  mm  tfct  braiii  ii  gorerQaJ  Ity  i^nmmM  ^bjmk^ 
flat  liw,  the  otfCM  of  my  lieiilly  wiD  cmi»c  i  proportioMte 
Mtm  «rMMd  to  its  an^o^  wfakh  vrill  BatumUy  cnlifge  Ibftt  otgn, 
■hrgi^Btat  s  cvionl  ont  by  tiie  nMcAimai/  ffeuMn  of 
I  npo*  tbe  dmU,  but  by  tbe  natarml  firoeai  of  gmwtb  and 
Tkaalte«ydi  eoaiMMStke  bodj  is  nat  pemu- 
iiffd  k  te  pboiv  tmt  ii  widei^obig  i  cooitaiit  iiiccemii  of 
,  {9m  Camk^*B  Pbjmloffi  fi4B*)  itmiwLaiitlj  fulBcieit  to 
I  in  ttxe,    Ofie  portaoD  of  QAture  nef^ 
i«illit]Mr«ctioiiiiraii|iift«fftrL    IVbuk 
til  Hi  flireiieth  Mil  toifli&es^  •])»« 
F  til  iBiuiitBf  f  it»elf  brtwrcQ  tim  h^tk  mnii  iht  Wi 
ih«  mA^rgmem  of  both.    HmOm  thi  As 
,  tvfle^^  Ac^  aor  titt  tottgfaMs  of  tkr  rfdoi  <■' 
Om  grnwtk    Vfhy  ilitii  ibcniltl  the  tlruD,  n^, 
fi^fcKig^r  mm!  •vfmt  of  tbe  bnift^  throw  «      Mri 

INf  if  A»BBU»  bf  wlrieli  mture  tflecti  ftii  fiolugiWBl 

wf  —  in*  naitfin^  the  ukull  corrring  them  ihin  ;  whilst,  in  their 
•f  ::sr&jfjfi*,  if  hrcooM^  th>krr.  In  our  collection  wc  have  tome 
t»r^»  %kJk  JluMratin;;  \\\v%c  plirnomena,  ami  none  kno\rn  to 
ssitjv  jr^aiait  thetn.  A  phyMcian  in  \Vc-<«tch«trr  Co.,  Pa.,  pre- 
mea^M  m  vith  the  ikull  of  a  femair,  rc^ixxTtaUl)  connt*ctctI,  who, 
m  wf0d*  of  the  rtitmtin  of  her  friend^,  hail  voluntaril}*  abandoned 
u»  the  iodulgriKe  of  .Xlimrntirenrvi  and  Amativcnc^,  lod 
fkvH  H  »  xerj  thin  as  to  be  trasparrnt  where  those  orgim 
WP9  VttsU^^  \ma  vA  rl^ where.  The  »kull  of  John  F!arl,  who  mor- 
4rf94  kM  wiir,  and  who  was  t^iven  to  the  unrrvtrained  and  habitual 
ife^iij^raer  of  hoch  thete  pa«u<ms,  U  alio  thin  in  the  Mme  placet. 
%m  m  tka?  of  IWley ,  pretentrd  by  Mr.  Harris,  treasurer  of  the  l»ndoB 
tttftr*'*.  I'.  C,  and  a  tolunteer  in  the  bumin,;  of  the  Caroline. 
TW  B^Vt  armrd  hioself  for  the  purpose,  and  deliberately  ihot 
^  tJ^mif  wWi  a/mtrd  him  for  itealini;  a  young  bullock  and  kil- 
tm^  it  iw  (onA.  He  waf  an  habitual  drunkard,  exccttiTely  licf!»- 
*Amm.  a*J  Ht  Xurm  extreniely  given  to  prayer  and  religiooi  e««« 
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cises.*  One  of  his  religious  seasons  immediately  preceded  his 
execution.  When  swung  oflF,  the  rope  hroke.  During  the  conse- 
quent delay,  he  proposed  to  have  a  season  of  prayer,  and  was 
himself  earnestly  engaged  in  supplicating  the  Divine  blessing  when 
the  sheriff  inte?li|Ked  him  to  re-adjust  the  rope. 

L.  N.  Fowler  has  the  skull  of  a  slave,  so  notorious  for  his  pro- 
pensity to  steal,  that  after  he  had  been  repeatedly  whipped  almost 
to  death  for  stealing,  but  to  no  purpose,  on  the  perpetration  of  a 
new  theA,  his  master,  seizmg  an  axe,  struck  it  through  his  skull 
into  the  brain,  exclaiming, "  1  vnll  break  you  of  stealing,  if  1  have 
to  kill  you."  He  lived,  but  still  continued  to  steal ;  and  his  skull 
is  remarkably  thin  and  transparent  at  Acquisitiveness  and  Secret- 
iveness.  The  skull  of  another  slave,  noted  for  kindness,  is  thin 
where  Benevolence  is  located. 

He  has  also  the  skull  of  a  woman,  who,  from  being  a  moral  and 
virtuous  member  of  society,  and  a  consistent  and  exemplary  profes- 
sor of  religion,  became  a  self-abandoned  outcast,  and  grossly  immo- 
ral, yet  was  passionately  fond  of  music.  This  skull  is  thin  where 
Amativeness,  Combativeness,  and  Tune  are  located,  but  thickened 
upon  the  top  in  the  region  of  the  moral  organs.  We  will  gladly 
show  those  of  our  readers  who  visit  us,  these  and  many  othertimi- 
lar  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  fact,  that  the  exercise  of  an  organ 
absorbs  the  portion  of  the  skull  covering  it,  so  as  to  render  it  thin ; 
while  inaction,  and  also  excessive  action,  reduce  the  size  of  the 
organs,  allowing  the  skull  to  become  thick.  Indeed,  this  point  has 
become  fully  established ;  and,  although  it  prevents  our  observing 
the  whole  of  the  increase  in  the  exercise  of  active  organs,  still  it 
shows  how  an  increase  and  decrease  of  organs  con  take  place. 

It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  enlarge  aud  diminish  the  size  of  the 
phrenological  organs;  first,  by  the  skull  becoming  thin  ;  and,  se 
condly,  by  the  actual  protrusion  of  the  skull  itself. 

Having  shown  both  the  possibility  and  the  "  rationale "  of  a 
enlargement  of  the  organs,  we  next  proceed  to  demonstrate  thi 
point  by  facts.     In  1835,  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Manchester,  England,  took 
from  life  a  bust  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Boston.     In  1841, 
we  took  from  life  a  bust  of  the  same  head.     The  latter  shows  a 
decided  increase  of  the  whole  intellectual  lobe  over  the  former 

*  For  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  seeming  anomaly,  see  Journal, 
Vol.  iv.  pp.  21,  aud  107. 
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,  any  aocmte  eye  will  detect  bftantly,  tlie  latter  being 
r,  bagber*  and  erery  way  more  ample.  Bencrolefiee 
t  are  larger,  wbile  Caatkranem  k  maller,iD  tbe 
i  in  tbe  Ibrmcr.  Tbe  cause  of  tbis  ineretae  of  tome  on 
of  otbers,  »  to  be  feond  in  <pNi^nioin  and 
I  extrdie  of  bis  intellectual  fecultiesy  in  tbe  compo* 
of  poetry,  fior  wbicb  be  bas  becomely  joitly  celebrated ;  in 
I  in  tbe  caone  of  temperance,  tnitb,  and  freedom;  as  well  m 
and  protracted  intellectual  and  moral  contest  witb  tbe 
of  his  eongregation.  b  an  ode  or  poem  wanted  on 
kn  tbe  deatb  of  Spundieim,  or  Harrison,  or  for  any  an* 
nr  beat  jafailee,  Rer.  Jobn  Pierpont  fumidieii  tbe  best  His 
i  labonin  the  temperance  causa-  the  number,  power,  and 
i  Icdnres  on  rarioos  subjecta— the  logical  cleameas 
of  bb  letters  to  bb  Vestry— erinoe  a  powerful  and 
F  of  bb  iatdlectaal /bdiaby  suflBdent  to  aocoodi 
r  of  bb  intellectual  of^foat,  as  well  si  of  Benerolei 
and  the  itcream  of  Cautiousness, 
lib  caasMbynbcs  our  position  beyond  a  doubt  Botb1 
tsvnlahan  when  he  was  upwards  of  forty-fiTe,  and  so  taken  thai 
^a  maHBar  of  taking  could  cause  none  of  tbb  striking  diflerenc^ 
TWr  case  bikar  and  uncquiTOcal,  and  subject  to  tbe  inspection  of 
all  who  wnh  la  see  or  purcbsse  coptrs. 

A  irm  daji  i^,  Mr.  J.  G.  Fonnan,  a  phrcnolofjUt,  remarked, 
•kj*  W  bai  rfcently  vY»n  a  woman  m  Smj;  Sini^  prwon,  who,  from 
•  "kui  bjd  •frn  wiih  thr  nc^t  ryr  only,  ami  whose  pcrceplivc 
^»X*ai  <»  ^  Uft  inW  wcrr  mu«  h  larm-r  than  thov  on  the  ri^hl, 
1  pg'jy^ii  !o  wt^  mT  ar1i%t  to  take  a  mask,  whom  Mr.  F.  kindly 
■  naiiii  id  lo  arrtimpany.  My/nf  jjlancc  at  ihc  mask  tli^p- 
?0»9e«d  ar,  ^JC  Calruhtion  anc!  Onlrr  wrrr  rf;ual  on  Imth  ^iclrtu 
%^  a  w^noe^l  c^aorr  »rtiully  rlrctrifinl  mc  with  delight,  for  it 
^^«-»>J  tbr  f*.  f  that  ImlivMlsality,  Fonn,  Size,  ami  IxKiility.  tbe 
i«»r?>ioi  M  «Kirb  arc  rirtri^  miinly  by  mraa<i  of  thr  ryr,  were 
Ifr^rf  fjo  thr  udr  oftpatiit*  \hr  srrmg  ryt-    than   tbr    <iame 

•%f  ♦»-«'.:  I.*-  TrTir*  m  Macar:i«ni  anJ  Phrrnol.*;^  c«*nbin«Nj.  •horn 

^m  m%r^f»r  r^rrvou  a!I  r^«ti  each    tbrr.     Thot,  rmrh  Pbrm  J'^jioit 

*:»•  a  i^A{->r5»«'  iMtvfr  ax^J  mrrrn!  in  rmeh  h#mi»pb€r*  of  thr  bcmia, 

r«*«W  •>  tW  far#.  t»<!  r.'»f»  neS  aSrr.     Tb«  rmfaetiKrcurtwof  of 
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organs  on  the  seeing  eye;  "while  the  organs  of  Order,  CalcnlatioD, 
and  Weight,  vrhich  can  act  as  well  tcithout  the  aid  of  the  eye  a» 
with  it,  or  at  least,  as  well  with  one  eye  as  both,  were  alike  on  both 
rides.  This  difierence  is  most  striking.  Locality  rises  nearly  half 
an  inch  on  the  left  side,  above  the  same  organ  on  the  right  ade. 
Size  on  the  left  side  has  both  elevated  and  protruded  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  left  eyebrow  about  half  an  inch,  while  Language,  Com- 
parison, and  Causality  are  equal  in  both.  This  mask  can  be  inspect- 
ed and  obtained. 

In  our  collection  may  be  seen  two  masks  of  Oldham,  machinist 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  taken  by  Spurzheim  twenty  yeare  apart. 
The  last,  after  he  became  celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  his 
mechanical  and  inventive  powers,  shows  a  breadth  at  Construct- 
iveness  greater  than  the  first  by  nearly  an  inch,  while  the  other 
organs  remained  nearly  stationary.  Spurzheim  exhibited  these 
masks  in  Boston  to  prove  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  organs^ 
— a  favourite  doctrine  with  him. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  is  positive  and  direct.  They  prove, 
beyond  all  dispute,  the  possibility  of  enlai^ng  the  size  of  organs 
by  exercising  their  faculties,  as  well  as  of  the  required  protruaon  of 
the  skull,  and  hence  pepare  the  way  for  evidence  less  positive  in 
its  character,  which,  without  this  as  an  entering  wedge,  would  be 
comparatively  valueless.  They  demonstrate  the  point  now  under 
consideration,  which,  once  established,  may  now  be  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  an  order  of  evidence  too  low  in  itself,  satisfactorily  to 
prove  it. 

Deville's  cabinet  in  London,  contains  about  seventy  busts  ilhis- 
trating  this  point.  Caldwell  brought  over  with  him  some  fourteen 
of  them,  and  says  that  this  increase  of  organs  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  these  and  other  specimens.  Dr.  Carpenter,  (^Pottsville, 
Pa.,  and  Prof.  Bryant,  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  others  who  have 
seen  these  casts,  bring  a  similar  report  of  them.  One  of  these 
changes  occurred  in  the  head  of  Herschel,  the  great  astronomer. 

f he  right  organ  of  Cautiousness,  terminates  in  the  left  side  of  the  face, 
and  ''  vice  versa  ;*'  and  so  of  all  the  organs.  We  have  many  facts  in  oar 
possession,  which  go  to  establish  this  principle  of  €r»8sing  to  be  a  law 
of  our  nature,  showing  that  when  the  exercise  of  any  phrenological  faculty 
calls  any  bodily  organ  into  exercise,  this  principle  of  crossing  always  takes 
place. 


tit  ■ 
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Itt  tk  int,  tikoi  wittobe  was  tboot  ferty.to  which  liae he  dero- 

^tii  himmM  to  mme^ToDe  m  rtrj  hrge,  mi  the  pcfeeplm  orgiot 

9m  m  wmy  roBarfcrnhk ;  whereas,  in  another,  tahei 

iiflitfv  oAar  be  had  dt  opped  niinc  and  becotae  the  C|St . 

e' Ae  «fe,  the  pcreeptiTe  frcakies  ace  astoaiihhigly  developed 


II ^  1 .  - 1 


^TOTI 


col  of  Hctachel,  copied  frota  aa  Eaglidi  ea» 
■id  %i  W  the  best  erer  Ukeo,  shows  cMoaous  perceptiTe. 
the  liafth  and  the  arthtn:;  of  hb  eye-brows,  ami  bean 
*-^»V*r€  m(  Its  kaviat;  licen  taken  whrn  he  wis  about  lerenty; 
wr.iT-ejri^  a  mmk  o(  kim   now   in   our  collrrtlon,  eviilentl)  taken 
nu^^  arjrtj*  i:0ffy^  ihow5  onlv  a  fair  ilevelopment  of  thrsc  organs. 
S^^rtA.  aiotki  utu'f^  wr  vrrntr  to  M.  B.  Sani|>son,  our  I^ondoa 
^  I  *ip  •d  ot,  U  forward  m  C(»pic»  of  IlcMlIe*s  fpecitoeat  illustra- 
'.^  thM  prmot,  hopiag  to   rn  f-i%<?   tkfta  lirforr  we  publUliet!  this 
frvtion  o^  tW  Irctore.     Tke  fol lowing;,  while  it  explains  the  cause 
W  :Ww  drlif ,  giVrt  eacotjra^rmeBt  of  tlieir  early  reception  : — 
Datr^,  IKsK  or  FNolam.,  Fch.  3,  IS42, 
•  la  tkr  c«pwr  «f  a  werk  or  two,  I  akall  procure  from  Mr.  De- 
» il«  thip  canSs  wkirk  \*m  mjMitr,  SkuA   will  tend  tbi  ui  to  you  witb> 
m^  4tkaj,     Yua  wuvUkave  recetvnl  tlteta  ere  tka,  bat  Mr.  Drville 
by  indispoMtioa/** 


fttct  wwn  ffcnrf^.  hmu  aot  brmf  awmf#  o^  tk«ir   rrce^iott. 
9^  v«v«  mM  ai  Mweitm.     U  tbi«  %WiUl  iBCvt  iW  cyt  ol  tk«r  pwckatrf. 
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Changes  similar  to  those  already  described,  took  place  in  the  hcai 
of  Franklin,  except  that  his  reflectives  increased,  but  perceptives 
diminished.  An  engraving  of  him,  copied  from  a  portrait  taken 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  will  be  found  in  his  life  published  by 
Hillon  &  Grey,  Boston,  which  represents  the  perceptive  organs  as 
very  large,  and  Causality  retiring,  so  as  to  leave  his  forehead  nar* 
jow  and  sloping  at  the  top,  evincing  prodigious  Individuality,  Form, 
Size,  Locality,  and  Eventuality,  and  large  Comparison^  with  but 
moderate  Causality. 

The  author  has  also  a  plaster  bust  of  him,  cast  from  a  marble 
bust  made  in  France,  by  Oudon,  whose  accuracy  m  sculpturing  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment.  In  this  bust,  chiseDed  after 
a  mask,  taken  from  Franklin's  faccy  and  said  to  be  a  perfect  like- 
ness (^  him  at  that  time,*  his  perceptives  and  reflectives  are  both 
large,  the  perceptives  rather  predominating,  but  reflectives  promi- 
nent. But,  in  the  statue  taken  of  him  when  old,  aad  placed  in  a 
niche  in  the  Franklin  Library,  in  Fiilh  street,  near  Chesnut,  Phila- 
delphia, Causality  and  Comparison  stand  out  in  the  boldest  reliefs 
while  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  small.  Most  of  the  busts 
and  engravmgs  of  this  great  philosopher  foimd  in  shops,  books, 
&c.,  represent  him  as  old,  and  evince  predominant  reflective  or- 
gans, but  deficient  perceptives.  See  the  portrait  of  him  in  Peale's 
Museum. 

Our  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  existence  or  absence  of  a  corres^ 
ponding  change  in  his  intellectual  character.  Of  this,  all  are  al- 
lowed to  judge  for  themselves,  but  my  firm  conviction  is  that  young 
Franklin  was  remarkable  for  observation,  memory  in  general,  de- 
sire for  acquiring  knowledge,  especially  of  an  expcrimenial  char- 
acter, and  facility  of  communication,  &c. ;  while  old  FraokEn  was 
all  reason  and  philosophy,  rich  in  ideaSy  full  of  pithy,  sententious 
proverbs,  which  are  only  the  condensation  of  CausaKty,  and  always 
tracing  every  thing  up  to  their  causes  and  laws,  but  less  inclined 
to  obser\'e  and  remember  facts  as  such, 

*  This  original  marble  bust  was,  we  believe,  recemly  purchased  by 
tome  scientific  body  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  original  mask,  taken  froift 
his  face,  was  recently  sold,  among  other  effects  of  Oudon,  for  about  two 
dollars,  and  was  taken  to  Italy.  Will  not  some  American  traveller  in  Ita- 
ly procure  this  original,  or  a  copy  I 
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k  cadoffted  bjr  the  natmal  Umguagt  of  hit  or- 
Mfex  of  the  true  character.     Yomig  FVanklin 
throwing  the  lower  or  |>grcqrfww  portioD  of  hit 
fBTWud,  which  erincct  Mttr  prfdnminanoe ;   whik  M 
t  is  the  •ccompenyiiig  cat,  throwi  the  rtJUdim  orgaoe 
I  if  is  the  attitude  of  deep  MoifgAl.    Thit  thowt  yoong 
FrnkfiB  to  have  been  what  hit  portrait,  taken  when  he  wat  jonng, 
,  aMflyt  a  great  o6tefver  ;  but  old  Fraoklb  to  hare  beoi 
r,  a  charactcrittic  alreadj  thown  to  appertain  to 


I  of  Bonaparte,  at  ttamped  ufoa  coint  ofdifiiBrcnt 
ihow  a  decided  enlargement  of  hit  fcrehcad,  etpedally  of 
>  orgaat,  at  he  advanoed  b  yearL      Thb  diflEerence  it 
t;  aadyif  ezcrcite  enlarget  the  organt,  turely  thota  of 
BO  oriHT  mmtk  woqU  be  enlarged  btter. 

Lit  m  now  enter  another  field  of  inquiry,  to  tee  if  we  obtain 
I  fiun  another  clait  of  obtenrationt  ttill  more  gano- 
id, and  ctpecially  lettering,  reqtaret  a  Tigoroot 
f  of  Form,  Size,  and  Locality ;  and,  according- 
I  aD  bare  thcM  orgaot  largt.  For  the  oorrectnctt 
,  appeal  it  made  to  obaerration. 
r,  merchant^  &^,  in  fifty  is  found  to  potKS  Weight 
while  nrarly  all  the  sea-faring  men  I  have  erer 
r^A2t^*«L  hire  h^l  thb  or^n  fully  clcTelopctl,  with  large  Form 
xftJ  LtfyaLty,  and  muall\  OnJcr  arid  (Calculation.  The  rtamm  of 
thai  m  '^iTioyft.  Thi^  or^an  kwjw  tbo  balance  ;  ami,  wncc  the 
ftrprf'^  toaitcm  of  a  s\up  is  rontinually  destroying  this  balance, 
W<^^  M  kept  aorra^ncly  k  tite  to  re);aia  and  preserve  it,  cffpeci- 
klH  «Wn  in  the  ni^inni^.  Their  Fomi  ia  brought  into  frecjucnt 
ami  r^^nrout  •rtkm  by  l«M>kinv;  for,  and  watching,  %h\\m^  land,  &x., 
m  tW  dataorr  ;  and  l>x-ahty,  by  rrtnnnberinir  thr  httU  of  rivent 
^  a»t;^l4r  prut*  of  harl>oni,  the  lora!iti<-^  of  rork^,  »hoaU,  4.C., 
9£^i  - 1  rraH^&brfini;  ikr  |oc>ks  of  various  parb,  as  well  aa  by  prat* 
tr-^!  j:*^^*»r^y  ^^  t^enrral.  In  inarhini^Uji,  rnijincrrs,  and  thmK 
vV>  «<ick  alr^it  machinery,  this  organ  is  usually  large,  and  alio 
•  blLafd  piayert,  eiprrt  marksmen,  good  ridera,  &x.,  while  ordi- 
mr%  meritanirm^  noC  ronrKclrd  with  machinery,  usually  hare  it 
wkiV ,  ^%repl  tl^jv  wh'Ar  occupation  recjuirrs  climbing.  In  fe- 
Wo<;ht  n  sekkxn  drtck>{icd  ;  yrt,  in  factory  girls,  it  it  uon* 
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sually  large.     Construcliveness  is  found  to  be  large  in  nearly  all 
weavers. 

At  Adams,  Mass.,  in  1834, 1  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  all 
the  tceavers  examined  had  large  ConcentraiivencsSf  an  organ  be- 
low par  in  ninety  American  ladies  in  every  hundred.  The  same 
results  have  been  observed  in  every  factory  I  have  since  viEited, 
At  Young's  factory,  in  Delaware,  in  1839,  I  selected  some  fifty 
weavers  from  those  employed  in  other  occupations,  making  but  a 
single  failure,  and  that  on  a  lady  of  thirty-five,  who  had  been 
weaving  only  fifteen  months — too  short  a  period,  at  this  age,  ful- 
ly to  develope  this  organ.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  because  weav- 
ing keeps  the  whole  mind  exclusively  occupied  upon  one  and  the 
same  thing,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year.  This  will  serve  as 
a  valuable  hint  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  this  organ.  Eng- 
lishmen and  Germans  generally  have  this  organ  large,  while  it  is 
small  in  most  Americans,  which  corresponds  with  their  national 
habits.  The  former  usually  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  one 
study  or  occupation,  and  can  make  a  living  at  no  other,  while  the 
versatile  talents  of  the  latter  enable  them  to  turn  their  hands  to 
almost  any  and  every  thing  with  success.  One  leading  error  of 
modern  education  is,  putting  scholars  to  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  definitions,  geography,  grammar,  drawing,  &c.,  &c, 
all  in  six  hours.  Just  as  this  organ  concentrates  the  mind  upon 
one  study,  another  study  is  thrust  upon  them,  and  hence  Americans 
know  a  little  about  every  thing,  yet  not  much  about  any  one  thing. 
Scholars  taught  by  teachers  having  Concentrativeness  large,  are 
apt  to  have  it  large  also.  A  Mr.  Morris,  who  stands  de- 
servedly high  as  a  teacher,  in  New-York,  has  this  organ  very  large 
and  two-tliirds  of  his  scholars  have  this  organ  above  moderate ; 
whereas,  in  ordinary  scholars,  the  tables  are  reversed.  On  expres- 
sing surprise  at  this,  and  asking  for  an  explanation,  the  answer 
satisfied  me  that  his  having  called  it  into  continual  exercise  in  his 
scholars,  was  the  cause  of  its  unusual  development 

Inhabitiveness  is  almost  universally  large  in  those  who  have 
lived  in  one  house  till  fifteen,  but  small  in  those  who  moved  in 
childhood.  In  thousands  of  instances,  when  examining  the  heads 
of  children,  I  have  said  to  their  parents,  "  I  perceive  you  have 
moved  since  the  birth  of  this  child,  or  else  it  has  lived  from  home," 
and  do  not  remember  to  have  failed  more  than  two  or  three  times  ; 
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kcraiitafy  iaflucooes  prermiled  orer  the  exercise  of 
kthk:    InbabitiTcnes  becomes  tttacbcd 
'  has  IiTed ;  to  tlie  domicil  id  which  we 
tbt  flvroQiidifig  trees,  itooes,  ft^;   but  remoringf 
teiAi  tfM  wmmrhmiwA^  ud  weakens  the  organ.* 

Vthsw  csMHOMd  many  blind  peraons  without  finding  one  m 
^hm  color  is  cvm  fairly  dereloped.  As  color  is  exercised  bj 
aw  of  tke  cjCy  it  is  not  sorpcising  that  its  not  being  exercised» 

The  4mt  mmd  domb  coofgae  mainly  by  tigm,  and  by  ading  cud 
» thai  is,  by  imitating.     They  are  the  best  actoia 
tf  laanaaaioMp  asi  the  best  mimics,  to  be  firand.     This  continual 
I  is  dnobtlem  the  caose  of  its  being  oniTemlly 

la  oaarij  eifwy  Srotrhmant  Caosality  and  Coosdciitiousoeas  will 
It  kmmk  •»  be  Inge,  which  is  in  keeping  with  their  reasoning  so 
amk  apas  oMfol  and  ibctrinal  subjects.  For  additional  facts  of 
te  dH^  soa  the  chapter  oo  this  subject  b  ^  Fowler's  Phrcnok>» 

f  not  oaa  New-York  dty  lady  in  twenty,  has  Acqnisi* 

r;  while  a  large  proportion  of  Yankee 

fiilL     The  latter  are  taught  industry  from 

^  rnJi,  hoi«  whether  this  is  true  of  the  former,  we  leave  others 

u  /a^rc-      la  owtLiiu  ladirs  alscn  X\x\%  or^^an  U  usually  small. 

<  «A£nKtsinKBi  »  much  larger  at  the  north  than  at  the  south,  and 

^  ^-Atrndwrtsanai^  t.>woik,  than  in  those  cIa»4-H  that  arc  too  gocNl  to 

^  '4.     .iiwr  rtMninini|^  ten  hcMciic  in  any  place,  1  can  usually  tell 

^  Cf^crmi  character   of  \\%  inhabitants,  >»hether  they  are  prouil, 

^^t.nc,  acqumtivr,  moral,  in|;i*n»ous,  &.c.      Rvery  plact  has  as 

^via  doCiOctjTc  character  as  e\ery  perwn.     Tliis  is  easily  M>lvcd 

^  mfyBmmi0^  that  the  original  founderi  of  these  places  had  certain 

''^\X^%  prvidncatnant,  which,  by  beint;  continually  exemsefl,  exci- 

*^  '^0  Murw  la  all  orw  corner^  ami  thus  clcvelo(ir«l  liic  corre9|K>tul* 

S  -^i*^  thtnrbj  siam[Hng  the  iiopre^A  of  their  own  miml>  u|X)n 

*  TW  Mjm^  %  i€%d]f  blow  %i  the  rentioi;  Bjtiein.  lately  berdmmg  %o 
^'1  ma  TVai  v^uem  m  wroDf.  ao<J  will  rrcmualljr  W  Aiuod  to  |iro 
^'^'vil  Wt^  to  VmS9i  aad  tr^aot.  ?(««  the  aoalrut  of  lababiurcocM 
*  •  t\mi  I   rm  >yfind  to  Macrtmooy.** 
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Others.  Other  causes,  however,  doubtless  aid  in  bringbg  about 
this  result. 

This  principle  explains,  in  part,  why  lawyers  and  politi- 
cians have  large  Language,  Combativeness,  and  Comparison 
— their  vocation  bringing  these  faculties  into  constant  action  ;  and 
why  the  religious  denominations  have  each  a  characteristic  set  of 
developments,  as  mentioned  on  p.  100,  &c.,  though  the  major  part  of 
this  is  doubtless  caused  by  hereditary  descent 

We  grant  that  these  and  similar  facts,  if  weighed  by  them- 
selves in  the  scales  of  inductive  reason,  would  be  light,  and 
might  not  even  cause  it  to  preponderate  in  their  favor  5  but, 
thrown  into  the  same  balance  with  those  already  mentioned, 
(drawn  from  the  busts,)  they  add  much  weight  to  a  scale  al- 
ready preponderating  in  their  favor. 

But  another  class  of  facts  more  unequivocal,  is  found  in  ex- 
aminations of  the  same  head,  made  at  different  periods.  As 
the  public  have  given  the  author  some  credit  for  correct  exami- 
nations, they  will  doubtless. place  some  reliance  upon  the  re- 
sults of  his  observation,  namely,  that  every  year's  practice 
increases  his  astonishment  at  the  number  and  extent  of  these 
changes ;  a  few  of  which  he  will  narrate. 

In  1S36,  a  gentleman  was  examined,  and  his  Veneration 
marked  three — I,  at  the  same  time,  putting  his  finger  into  the 
marked  depression  between  Firmness  and  Benevolence.  A 
few  days  ago,  he  called  again,  and  I  marked  Veneration  ktrgt; 
the  depression  to  which  his  attention  was  called  in  1836,  hav- 
ing been  entirely  filled  up.  He  then  stated  that  he  became  a 
praying  man  soon  after  the  first  examination,  and  had  contin- 
ued one  ever  since.  He  called  mainly  to  inquire,  if  becoming 
religious  could  have  caused  the  change  in  his  developroenisy 
which  he  had  observed  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  1S35, 1  examined  the  head  of  Mr.  S.,  of  R.,  and  ascribed 
to  him  strong  religious  feeling,  making  the  whole  examina- 
tion turn  upon  this  point.  In  1841, 1  re-examined  him  with- 
out knowing  him,  and  the  moment  I  touched  his  head,  ex- 
claimed, "  Infidel,  irreligious,  utterly  desthute  of  belief,"  &c. 
At  the  first  examination,  he  was  a  very  consistent  professor 
of  religion,  and  zealously  engaged  in  promoting  revivals ;  but, 
soon  after,  he  became  a  disbeliever ;  and,  at  length,  a  con- 
firmed infidel,  so  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  church,  not 
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for  iamoral  conduct,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  infidelity. 

lo  1836,  a  young  gentleman  of  considerable  intelligence, 
fUted  that  when  a  boy,  he  had  a  school-mate  of  exactly  his 
size,  age,  and  height,  whose  clothes  and  hat  perfectly  fitted 
him;  that  when  of  the  proper  age,  his  friend  went  to  West- 
Point,  and  he  to  a  mechanical  trade;  that  when  his  friend 
had  graduated,  they  met,  and  again  changed  hats ;  that  his 
friend's  hat,  instead  of  fitting  his  head  as  before,  was  too 
large  in  the  fordiead,  and  too  small  over  the  temples,  whilst 
bis  hat  pinched  the  forehead  of  the  cadet,  but  was  loose  over 
Constructireness ;  thus  showing  an  increase  of  the  intellectual 
organs,  and  particularly  the  refiectire,  in  the  cadet,  whoso 
smdies  called  these  faculties  into  powerful  action,  and  an  in- 
crease of  Constructiveness  in  the  head  of  the  mechanic. 

I  bare  always  found  Eventuality  very  large  in  Jews.  They 
were  required  to  tell  the  Lord's  doings,  to  their  children  and 
grand-children,  in  doing  which  they  powerfully  exercise  their 
Eventuality.  The  same  is  true  of  the  North  American  In. 
diaos,  who  perpetuate  their  history  in  the  memories  of  the 
riiiiigrace. 

In  the  children  of  the  rich.  Acquisitiveness  is  almost  inva- 
riably smalL    Having  every  want  supplied,  and  therefore  no 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  its  organ  becomes  ' 
small  from  mere  disuse.* 

In  nearly  every  soldier  and  inferior  officer  whom  I  examin- 
ed in  Canada,  (and  they  were  htmdreds,)  I  found  predominant 
Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  Amativeness,  and  Alin^entiveness, 
and  large  to  very  large  Comhativeness,  Destructiveness,  Hope, 
and  perceptive  Faculties;  with  smaller  Causality,  and  defi- 
cioDt  Conscientiousness  and  Acquisitiveness — the  very  organi- 
zation which  their  occupation  would  produce,  provided  this 
doctrine  of  increase  by  exercise,  and  decrease  by  inaction,  be 
tme.  They  cuhivate  a  bold,  daring,  reckless  spirit ;  drink 
and  carouse  daily  ;  and  have  no  occasion  to  exercise  Acquisi- 
tiveiiess,  for  their  food,  raiment,  &.c  ,  are  furnished,  whilst 

*How  bcaatilbl  sod  efficieDt  •  coDtriraDcc  for  prerentiog  the  amassing 
cf  imacnse  wealth  in  a  particular  family,  and  for  scattering  the  hoarded 
tkoomadiof  themi^er!  Sec  our  article  on  the  "hard  timet/*  Na  2., 
fL  T6w  Vot  iv.  of  the  Phrenological  JonmaL 
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their  pay  is  regular,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being  increased, 
AH  their  associations  deaden  Conscientiousaess,  and  excite 
their  passions.  It  is  possible  that  men  with  this  organisation 
seek  the  army,  yet  more  probable  that  military  associations 
enlarge  and  diminish  their  developments. 

This  argument  for  the  increase  of  organs  by  exercise,  de- 
rives additional  force  from  its  beautiful  harmony  with  many 
analogous  phenomena.  lo  one  of  the  examinations,  reported 
in  the  Journal,  a  fact  was  related,  showing  that  the  intense 
and  continuous  action  of  organs,  turned  the  hair  above  them 
gray.  We  could  give  scores  of  facts  of  this  class,  accompa- 
nied with  names  and  dates.  Another  article,  written  by  a 
Canadian  correspondent,  showed  that  the  excitement  of  any 
faculty  caused  an  itching  or  tickling  sensation  of  its  organ. 
In  another,  it  was  shown,  that  the  recent  activity  of  faculties 
could  always  be  detected  by  the  sharpness  of  their  organs,  &c. 

Every  reader,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe,  will 
find,  that  when  any  of  his  faculties  have  been  called  into  un- 
usual activity,  theii  organt  feel  as  if  crawling,  or  disturbed,  or  ' 
feverish,  or  heated,  according  to.  the  kind  and  extent  of  the 
excitement.  Observe  your  own  mental  exercises,  in  connec- 
tion with  your  cerebral  sensations,  and  you  will  daily  be  more 
and  more  surprised  at  the  numerous  and  striking  coincidences 
of  this  character.  Those  who  think,  write,  study,  lecture,  &c, 
much,  will  frequently  put  their  hands  to  their  foreheads  ;  whilst 
those  who  are  fond  of  family,  and  much  at  home,  when  they 
sleep  away  from  their  family,  will  involuntarily  put  their 
hands  upon  their  social  organs. 

President  Mahan,  of  Oberlin,  to  whom  all  must  concede  a 
highly  excited  state  of  the  moral  faculties,  when  recently 
preaching  in  New-York,  often  put  his  hands  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  In  short,  this  principle  of  the  increase  of  organs  by 
exercise,  will  be  found  to  harmonize  most  strikingly  with  all 
the  facts,  and  classes  of  facts,  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

Again,  we  know  that  marked  changes  of  character  often 
take  place.  If,  therefore,  this  principle  of  a  corresponding 
change  of  organs  did  not  obtain.  Phrenology  could  not  be  true, 
because  it  would  be  at  war  with  the  known  manifestations  of 
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this  principle  goes  far  to  prore  its  truth,  by 
a  coioeideaee  between  kaown  changes  of  character, 
'  changes  in  the  deTelopments. 
6oB  the  organs  to  their  faculties,  we  find  ikim  also 
of  imfrorement  to  a  degree  truly  astonisUng, 
al,  is  the  thing  mainly  desired — the  increase  of 
*t  ofgaao  being  only  a  means  of  attaining  this  most  important 
sad.  Wh*  does  not  know  that  every  species  of  mempry, 
I,  and  indeed  frery  (acolty  of  mind,  is  suscepd- 
mmhI  to  a  degree  really  surprising  ?  And  does 
fMf  exceed  what  is  generally  supposed  ?  Thia 
power  of  function  is  gained,  not  ezclusirely  or  eren 
f«  by  the  iaereased  rize  of  the  ofgons,  but  by  their  great- 
.mad/meiUifofaperatimL 

is  00  priodple  or  fact  in  luturo  which  we  contem- 
intense  delight,  or  in  propagating  which  wo 
the  one  which  we  are  now  adTocating.    Il 
to  impcDt  ilu  wmmoHml  mmdj  how  to  gdueaie  our 
,  ham  to  diminish  human  suffering,  and  promote  man's 
It  holds  out,  in  the  language  of  dnnoiufrs- 
§mm,  to  mm  mid  all,  a  sovereign  remedy,  a  po%aci^  for  all  in« 
and  moral  maladies,    b  your  memory 
to  its  truM,  it  shows  you  how  to  strength- 
*^  ir.     If  any  of  your  pa^ionn  prrdominatr,  it  teaches  you 
K  w  i>  rrtfars  iheir  power  and  activity  ;  or,  if  any  faculty  be 
v-ak  Of  tnMctirc,  it  *how»  how  to  cultivate  and  invigorate  it. 
Ba;  it  13  lo  fmttntM  that  it  holdi  out  hy  far  the  brightest  star 
m(  pf  >«ne.      You  Imrt  your  rhildrrn  as  you  love  your  own 
tt*^-*.  a^d  are  rren  more  anxious  to  imprr»vc  them  than  your- 
•P.f «-%,  Srtaow  you  are  t«M>  apt  to  regard  your  season  for  im* 
><*v^e<aml  as  paU.     You  ar<*  ever  rrady  to  expend  your  time 
w    tilt  ■v>ory«  upon  tlwir  intelW^tual  or  moral  education ; 
%itfL  «i£>^rtunately,  hithrrto  you  Imve  only  gro()ed  }our  way 
A  camt  dktn  twiitfht,  while  thii  pruinple  o[>eni  upon  you  the 
Ui^  ^^  o(  tr%3':iU  and  mental  Xit'iK'e — the  only  correct  guides 
1*  SM   rrMiitt  you  terk.     Uiit    h  t   It  l>e   rcmcrDl>ered,  that  so 
wn09%  a  jtf  wel  as  m^^ntai   and   moral  improvement  cannot 
wr  fmrr^^std^  at  obcamrd   hy  pmiy,  or   miMTited,  except  m  its 
^ni^a^ou,  b^ttl  must  be  c\Jittut€d^  and  thai  by  every  one  for 
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himself.  Parents  and  teachers  may  indeed  place  the  proper 
means  or  mental  stimulants  before  the  minds  of  the  youngy 
just  as  they  may  place  nourishing  food  before  them,  but  can 
no  more  exercise  the  minds  of  children  by  proxy,  than  they 
can  eat,  or  sleep,  or  breathe,  or  die  for  them. 

Reader,  do  you  desire  to  know  how  this  can  be  effected? 
Do  you  wish  this  mine  of  self-improvement  opened,  so  that 
you  may  begin  now  to  lay  up  Us  richest  treasures?  Then 
give  us  your  ear.  The  means  of  self-improvement  are  simple, 
easily  applied,  and  within  the  reach  oiall;  and,  they  are  cer- 
tain and  powerful.  They  consist  simply  in  exercising  the 
organs  you  wish  to  improve ;  and,  in  not  exercising  those  yoa 
wish  to  restrain.  This,  every  one  must  do  for  himselfy  and  do 
it,  not  ^^ here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  but  habitually;  and 
the  richest  harvests  mortals  can  reap,  will  crown  your  efforts, 
— harvests  infinitely  richer  than  all  the  mines  of  the  world, 
because  harvests  o[  moral  pleasure  and  intellectual  attainment; 
harvests  as  far  above  all  earthly  possessions,  as  mind  is  supe- 
rior to  matter. 

Will  you  sow,  that  you  may  reap  this  harvest?  or,  will  you 
fold  your  arms,  and  allow  your  brain,  at  least  in  part,  to  die; 
yes,  to  die  while  you  live,  merely  from  inaction  ?  Does  not 
the  glorious  truth,  just  presented,  inspire  your  hope,  and  nerve 
your  determination  to  carry  forward  your  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral attainments  as  high  in  the  scale  of  improvement  as  nature 
will  allow  ?  Already,  you  eagerly  ask,  "  Aow  can  we  exercise 
owx  facidliesy  so  as  to  enlarge  the  organs?  how  bring  them 
into  vigorous  and  continuous  exercise  ?  liow  discipline  the  in- 
tellects, and  call  out  the  moral  feelings  of  children  and  youth? 
Listen  again,  and  we  will  present 

THE    MEANS    OP    EXCITING    THE    FACULTIES. 

Every  faculty  has  its  own  proper  aliment  or  stimulantj  the 
presentation  of  which  naiurally  induces  spontaneous  action. 
Thus,  Alimcntiveness  is  stimulated,  not  by  gold  or  diamonds, 
but  by /ood,  its  natural  exciter.  Hence,  the  sight  of  food,  or 
seeing  others  eat,  or  even  the  taste  or  sraell  of  food,  excites 
hunger;  whereas,  without  these  natural  stimulants,  Alimen- 
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tirene»  would  have  remained  quiescent.  Acquisitiveness  is 
«tiniulatcd  to  action  by  property,  or  the  possession  of  things, 
kc,  but  not  by  food,  or  distress,  or  danger.  Causality  is  ex- 
cited to  action  by  bringing  causes  within  its  reach.  To  excite 
and  thereby  strengthen  tiiis  faculty,  think,  reason,  niquire  into 
the  causes  of  things,  and  trace  out  tlie  relations  between  causes 
and  effects — that  is,  bring  this  faculty  into  action  upon  the 
causes,  principles,  and  laws  of  things.  Combativeness  is  ex- 
cited by  oppatiliany  not  by  beef-steak,  or  money,  or  a  fact  in 
philosophy.*  Approbativeness  is  excited  by  praise  or  re- 
proach ;  Iknevolence,  by  suffering ;  Reverence,  by  thoughts 
of  God;  Conscientiousness,  hy  right  and  wrong;  Ideality,  by 
the  beautiful,  exquisite,  or  perfect  \  Mirthfulness,  by  the  laugh- 
able or  ridiculous;  Locality,  by  travelling ;  Combativeness, 
by  opposition,  &c. 

Bot  mark :  one  faculty  can  neither  perform  the  function  of 
any  other,  nor  supply  its  place.  Though  a  person  having 
Acquisitireiiess  small,  may  make  money  to  leave  his  children 
nch,  or  to  show  off,  or  to  aid  the  poor,  or  to  furnish  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  yet,  these  motives  neither  excite  nor 
enlarge  Acquisitiveness;  for,  the  first  is  an  exercise  of  Philo- 
proeenitiveness;  the  second,  of  Approbativeness;  the  third, 
i*{  Beoeroleuoe ;  the  fourth,  of  Intellect,  &c.  To  exercise 
Arquisitirroev,  therefore,  he  must  make  and  love  money  to 
l^itsest  cmd  hoard — must  love  property  to  lat/  vp,  and  for  its 
Qvn  smkt,  Tou  may  eat  a  meal,  not  because  you  relish  it,  but 
because  a  certain  hour  has  come — that  is,  from  T/me,  not  Ali- 
mentireness.  Fighting  desperately  from  motives  of  honor. 
&nd  not  for  the  /coe  of  fighting,  is  no  more  nn  exercise  of  Com- 
I'ltiveoess  or  Destructiveness,  than  the  apparent  fondness,  in 
cvfnpany,  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  cordially  hate  each 
other*  is  an  cx6rcis«  of  pure  connubial  love. 

This  illustration  shows,  first,  that  the  precise  nature  or  Icgiti' 
n^i  fundian  of  every  faculty,  must  be  known,  as  well  as  its 
whDv/ aliment  or  stimulant;  and,  secondly,  that  this  stimu- 
lant must  be  placed  before  the  faculty  so  as  to  excUe  it,  in  or- 
dtt  thereby  to  enlarge  it, 

•  Thfi  tmio  of  remarks  does  not  refer  to  the  power  one  faculty  has  of 
Vnetpsf  aaotbcr  hadty  tato  actioo— a  point  lo  be  eUwhere  presented. 
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SECTION  II. 

APPLICATION   OF    THESE   PRINCIPLES   TO    SELF-IUPBOYEMENT. 

Having  thus  far  seen  :  first,  what  constitutes  a  good  physi- 
cal organization ;  that  is,  health,  and,  with  it,  the  condition  of 
body  most  favorable  to  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment, 
namely,  the  normal^  vigorous j  and  proportionate  action  of  all  the 
corporeal  organs ;  and,  secondly,  in  what  mental  health,  or 
the  conditions  of  intellectual  and  moral  happiness,  consist; 
that  is,  what  constitutes  a  good  heady  or  perfection  ofcharadery 
namely,  the  evenly  developed^  equaly  harmoniouSy  and  proportUm' 
ate  exercise  of  every  phrenological  organ  and  faculty ;  we  pro- 
ceed to  apply  these  principles  to  both  self-improvement  and 
the  moral  training  and  government  of  children.     And  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  application,  is  to  ascertain  vhert- 
in  we,  our  children,  or  those  to  whose  improvement  these 
principles  are  to   be  applied,  depart  from  that  balance,  or 
standard  of  perfection,  already  shown  to  embody  the  great 
condition  of  virtue  and  enjoyment — ^to  ascertain  what  physi- 
cal organs  are  too  weak,  (none  can  be  too  strong,  if  duly  ba- 
lanced,) or  abnormal  in  function ;   that  is,  inflamed,  or  per- 
verted, or  improperly  directed :  and  the  second  is,  to  set  abont 
restoring  their  balance,  and  their  normal  action.     Thus,  if  the 
head  be  too  large  for  the  body,  or  if  the  mental  temperament 
greatly  predominate,  especially  in  children,   remove  books, 
excitement,  all  stimulants,  and  business  of  all  kinds — every 
thing  that  has  induced  this  preponderance — and  set  about  a 
vigorous  cultivation  of  the  muscular  system,  by  judicious,  but 
almost  constant,  muscular  exercise,  in  the  open  air ;  that  is, 
by  walking,  laboring,  horticultural  employments,  riding,  gym- 
nastic exercises,  climbing  the  hills — anything  and  every  thing 
that  will  give  action  to  the  muscular,  digestive,  circulatory, 
respiratory,  and  perspiratory  systems,  and  prosecute  Jhis  course 
till  this  balance,  and  with  it  health,  are  restored ;  besides  ab- 
staining from  tea,  coffee,  condhnents,  tobacco,  and  all  artifi- 
cial stimulants.    If  digestion  be  poor,  circulation  feeble,  and 
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dyspeptic  or  consumptive  tendencies  begin  to  appear*  pursue 
a  similar  course,  and  at  whatever  sacrifice.  Neglect  not  for 
a  day,  any  means  of  rest(»ring  yourself  to  health,  virtue,  and 
happiness.  In  otiier  words,  apply  the  principles  presented  in 
the  section  on  Physiology  and  Health. 

But,  if  your  nutritive  system  be  too  active — if  you  eat  and 
breathe  more  than  you  exercise  your  mvscles  or  brains,  and 
are  therefore  becoming  plethoric,  fat,  lazy,  and  predisposed  to 
foot,  apoplexy,  and  febrile  diseases,  feed  less  and  work  njore, 
till  fou  consume  animal  energy  as  fast  as  you  n^anufacture  it 
Sleep  less,  give  little  time  for  leisure,  but  take  on  all  the  work 
jroa  can  possibly  do,  and  keep  at  tcork^  late  nights  and  early 
Momiogs,  and  every  effort  will  make  you  twice  happy — once 
m  the  very  efort  itself,  and  the  other,  in  the  beneficial  ends 
secured  thereby. 

Bet  more  specific  still.  If  you  are  thio-faced,  sharp-featured, 
Jaafc,  slim  io  the  abdominal  region,  or  inclined  to  bend  forward^ 
JOQ  are  working  off  more  animal  energy  than  you  are  manufactu- 
mg.  Perhaps  you  are  dyspeptic  Perhaps  you  over  eat.  Per- 
kepe  yoo  over  work.  Perhaps  both.  Perhaps  you  confine  your* 
self  withb  doors,  and  get  too  little  fresh  air.  Possibly  you  take 
too  little  exercise.  Or,  it  may  be  too  much.  Perhaps  too  litde 
sleep.  Or  }Oiir  digestion  being  bad,  you  may  sleep  hours  enough, 
but  it  docs  yoQ  little  goo<l.  Or  your  mind  may  be  worn  down, 
vith  cafe.  Some  secret,  permanent  occasion  of  grief  may  be 
preying  upon  you,  (for  there  is  no  telling  the  damage  done  to  the 
aaimal  economy  by  mental  unhappiness.)  A  thousand  causes  may 
cootpire  either  to  prevent  the  manxtfadory  of  vitality,  or  to  work 
k  off  too  fast  when  it  is  manufactured.  Though,  if  a  full  supply  is 
hirt  mmnmfaeiuredy  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work  it  ofi*  faster  than 
it  is  made.  The  great  danger  Ls,  that  sufficient  vitality  will  not  be 
fredkced,  not  that  men  over  do.  Put  your  vitality-manufactory  in 
food  order,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  you  will  work  off  energy 
than  it  will  be  furnished.  This  is  the  danger.  Mankind 
their  vital  apparatus  to  become  disordered — digestion  to  be 
,  so  that  the  food  ferments  or  sours  on  the  stomach  instead 
ef  bong  converted  into  nourishment ;  their  circulation  to  become 
SBpaiffed,  their  longs  to  be  compressed  by  a  stooping  posture,  by 
sirbaleboae,  by  corsets,  or  by  staying  much  within  doors,  their  akin 
11 
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to  become  inactive,  and  colds  to  multiply  on  them,*  Slc, — and  jet 
continue  to  tror/v  off  animal  energy  as  fast  as  they  did  while  their 
vital  apparatus  was  vigorous.  Not  that  they  absolutdy  over  do ; 
but  only  relatively^  compared  with  the  amount  of  animal  energy 
furnished  by  the  vital  apparatus.  There  is  little  danger  as  long  as 
men  keep  their  vital  apparatus  good,  except  of  surfeiting.  I  say, 
then,  the  very  fact  that  you  are  poor  in  flesh,  spare,  and,  especially 
caved  in  at  the  abdomen,  is  a  certain  indication  that  you  are 
vxMrking  off  vitality  faster  than  your  vital  apparatus  is  manufacto- 
ring  it;  and  thereby  prematurely  and  permanently  exhausting 
your  constitution.  Turn  a  square  corner.  Follow  at  odce  those 
directions  already  given  for  restoring  the  normal  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion of  the^  vital  apparatus,  and  thereby  avoid  a  doom  otherwise 
sure  soon  to  enfeeble  both  mind  and  body,  blast  all  the  joys  of  life, 
and  lay  you  in  the  cold  and  silent  tomb.  Above  all,  let  spare  per^ 
sons  quit  tobacco  in  all  its  forms.  The  very  fact  that  they  are 
spare  shows  that  they  have  too  little  vitality  for  their  action,  while 
tobacco  increases  that  action,  already  too  great 

If  you  are  too  fleshy,  and  especially,  corpulent,  or  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  abdomen,  the  opposite  of  the  last  supposition,  then  you 
must  eat  less  and  do  more  both  muscularly  and  intellectually. 
Otherwise,  obesity  is  your  doom,  and  therewith,  one  or  other  of 
those  diseases  that  accompany  a  plethoric  habit. 

Especially  applicable  and  important  to  children^  are  these  rules 
and  directions.      They  are  usually  fleshy,  plump  featured,  and  full 

*  What  means  the  extraordinary  severity  and  prevalence  of  colds  of 
late  years?  For  example:  In  June  and  July,  1843;  in  February  and 
March,  1844  ;  and  at  other  times  previously,  when  nine  in  ten  of  all  yoa 
met  had  the  "Tyler  ffripe,"  or  the  "prevailing  influen2a,''  or  a  **  terrible 
cold  ?"  Tliis  will  never  do.  First,  it  is  not  necessary ;  and,  secoodly,  do 
epidemic  is  equally  dangerous,  because  the  yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever,  Ia- 
lious  fever,  &c.,  do  their  depredations  openly  and  rapidly,  so  that  people 
take  the  alarm ;  but  colds,  while  they  are  even  more  fatal,  are  so  iDsidioiis 
and  so  often  induce  other  diseases,  consumptions  especially,  that  they  are 
resrarded  with  indifference,  and  thus  allowed  to  go  on,  adding  cold  to  cold, 
till  the  system,  entangled,  like  the  fly  ia  the  gathering  folds  of  the  Bpider*^ 
web,  sinks  in  its  struggles  for  emancipation,  weackencd  in  every  pan,  tbo> 
rou<ifhly  diseased,  and  is  then  handed  over  to  some  other  disease  to  finirii 
up  the  work  of  death.  But,  I  hail  with  joy  the  growing  custom  of  daily 
ablutions,  and  of  the  water  cure,  &c,  as  preventatives  of  colds,  and  there- 
by, of  the  diseases  they  engender. 
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,  and  M^i  alwnjrs  so  to  be.      And  ifa  chiM  ever 
I  thio  Bftl  dmrp  fintorrd,  depend  upoo  it  that  cbiM  ia  nm- 
■ii^^iM  Ul  ia  poiat  of  health,  and  thereby,  io  point  of  all  thai 
Let  aorh  chaiige  ai  ones  to  the  oppoaite  of  their  pre- 
Ltt  them  be  Ulreo  from  achool,  and  aeot  into  the 
Ltt  thcoi  pbjTt  be  much  out  of  doors,  and  pay  no  atteo- 
aiy,  tU  thia  balance  is  Ailly  restored  between  the  brai» 
\  cm  the  one  hand,  and  the  muscular  systtm  os 

applying  this  doctrine  or  balance  of  parts  to  the 
bodily  organs,  ao  as  to  produce  phy^cal  heahh» 
>  in  the  mental  organs,  so  as  to  secure  mental  heallht 
K.    See  what  Phrenological  •organs  ar«  , 
are  too  small,  and  proceed  at  once  to  rsmof« 
I  the  farmsr,  and  apply  them  to  the  latter.    Thu^if 
I  ht  brfsr  than  Hope  or  Combativeocas,  fiist  pot  yonr 
:  jour  faus,  and  bear  constantly  m  mind,  thai 
\  mm  loo  adife,  and  your  horimi  be-clouded  with  merely 
r ;  that  you  are  anxious  when  there  is  no  need 
e«  procrastinating,  and  undedded;  andaa- 
before  Hope.     Encourage  yoorsen.    Cal* 
I  of  suocem  often  and  mainly,  and  never  allow 
ite  the  dark  tide  of  the  picture.     And  \f  to 
v^M  mii  Iwgr  Convienii<>u^TH*«  srHi  Vmcration,  and  small 
>C^»m.  torn  will  Le  likf  ly  to  nutTvr  from  relif^ious  roe lancboly 
^-So  imfi  thMf  y^in  are  ui  wort  by   the  notice  of  the  mercy  of  your 
■■iwm^y  rsfhrr,  nnd  to  mourn   over  \niir  tins  in  liti&t  ami  ashes, 
m  d  X^miiy  wod  mxlr^n.     Now,  rememlier  that  »11  thif.  remits  from 
yam  •^mms^  s^i  not  from  yo«jr  bnns^  a<  you  esteem  yourself.     If 


Bk«9X.  ••  orytn  r%n  h^  Uto  lir^.  provided  it  be  pfi>peHy 
i  m^  4«#«in«4.  In  realm,  thrrr  it  no  orrd  u/^  diminuliin,;  ihe  tue 
U  aif  or^%a  uf  C*<rulif  Thr  larjcf  ihe  belief,  if  there  be  to 
^■ii  tmi  fr^i^jT't^uir  Btu  m  <  f  all  ihr  niUrt%,  Sfill.  ii  may  be  more  easy 
m  ^Mjri  (%M  ^*^iy^y*}  rHiK-in;  the  lar^rr  (»r/«n«  tomewhat.  than  to 
In^  «W  %m%2  iXM-*  tbe  whole  ol  thr  way  al<JO^  ap  fo  ibrm.  Generillf 
#p^nir  arrvM  rehire  lo  be  4,rt<i€d  pruperiy.  foardtd  afmiatt  ptrwtr^ 
mmL  sMftsi  lasa  tMmtM  m  power. 
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you  had  opposite  developments,  you  would  have  oppoate  feelings, 
though  your  actions  should  be  every  way  the  same. 

So,  if  Hope  be  too  large,  bear  in  mind,  that  you  are  constitu- 
tionally inclined  to  "  count  your  chickens  before  they  arehatched," 
and  sometimes  to  reckon  on  two  to  an  egg  at  that — ^that  you  mag- 
nify every  favorable  prospect,  and  underrate  all  difficulties,  and  are 
almost  certain  to  enter  too  largely  into  business.  Dock  your  hopes^ 
therefore,  half  or  one-third  before  you  act  upon  them.  Make  al- 
lowance for  your  constitutional  tendency  to  overrate.  Remonber 
the  fate  of  Icarius  and  his  companion,  who,  not  content  with  flfing 
across  the  Bosphorus,  and  thereby  performing  the  greatest  feat  the 
world  had  ever  witnessed,  and  which  the  whole  world  tUl  then  had 
tried  but  failed,  turned  their  flight  upward,  and  flew  so  near  the 
sun  as  to  melt  their  loings,  and  fall  into  the  Bosphorus.  Rememp 
ber  that  your  sail  is  too  great  for  your  ballast  Reef  up,  and  sladk 
away,  till  you  bring  your  Hope  on  a  par  with  your  other  organs^ 
and  count  your  difficulties  more  than  your  prospects,  and  in  a  few 
years  you  will  obviate  a  constitutional  tendency  which  has  rained 
more  than  almost  any  other,  and  which  is  almost  certain  to  ruin 
you. 

An  anecdote  in  point.    In  1835,  in  examining  the  head  of  an 

old  schoolmate,  now  the  Rev. ,  I  gave  him  the  advice  given 

above,  which  so  impressed  him  that  he  put  it  into  immediate  prac> 
tice.  In  1843, 1  again  examined  his  head,  and  finding  it  below 
average,  yet  remembering  the  council  given,  eight  years  before,  I 
said  to  him,  "  Why,  what  has  become  of  your  Hope  ?"  "  Do  you 
not  remember  telling  me  to  curb  it,  when  you  examined  it  before  V* 
said  he.  "  I  have  done  as  you  directed.  If  it  is  smaller,  that  is 
the  reason."  "  Then  turn  about  and  cultivate  it  again,  for  now 
it  is  too  low,"  said  I.  He  said  he  was  fully  sensible  of  having 
wrought  a  change  in  his  feelings  corresponding  with  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  organ  of  Hope,  he  having  been  per- 
manently elated  then,  whereas  now,  he  is  particularly  depressed  in 
spirits. 

But,  having  barely  slated  the  principle^  I  leave  its  more  full  il- 
lustration till  after  we  have  analyzed  the  faculties,  partly  becauM 
the  reader  is  not  yet  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  their  fuDctioii% 
and  partly  because  when  thus  acquainted  therewith,  these  illuBtia- 
tions  will  strike  him  with  far  greater  force  than  now. 


tiLr-s:fowLBD«B— m  vautb,  ako  bow  to  obtain  it.     MS 
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Tbe  roaii  to  Klf-improvement  is  thus  fairly  and  fiilly  opened  ; 
mi  the  Jirsi  step  to  be  taken  is  for  every  one  who  would  walk 
to  STUDT  HiMSBLP.  Self-know  ledge  will  show  you  just 
700  artj  and  the  principle  of  balance  already  explained, 
vfcit  yoQ  should  became^  and  that  of  the  increase  of  organs,  how 
l»  becaome  what  you  should  be.  As,  before  you  can  repair  a  watch, 
yoa  Bust  ascertain  what  portion  of  it  is  out  of  order ;  so,  before 
jmm  GUI  do  the  first  correct  thing  towards  self-improvement,  except 
bf  aecMient,  you  must  know  exactly  wherein  you  depart  from  the 
ilaodard  of  mental  and  moral  perfection. 
^Kstow  TBVSRLP,"  was  written  in  golden  capitals  upon  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  as  the  most  important  maxim  which 
men  of  Greece  could  hand  down  to  unborn  generations. 
TW  Scriptures  require  us  to  ^'search  our  own  hearts,  and  try  our* 
attrtM  ;**  and  the  entire  experience  of  mankind  bears  testimony* 
that  h//**  knowledge  is  the  most  important  of  a//  knowledge.  A  tho- 
fough  knowledge  of  one's  own  self— of  his  good  properties,  and 
bow  to  make  the  most  of  them ;  of  his  defects,  and  how  to  guard 
agaifcrt  tbe  cf  ils  growing  out  of  them  ;  of  his  predispositions  t09 
mud  soorces  of,  temptations  to  excess  and  error,  and  tbe  means  of 
kec|Uf  these  desires  quiescent ;  of  what  he  is  capable  of  doing 
Mmd  of  brooming,  and  what  not ;  and  wherein  be  b  liable  to  em 
cstber  ia  judgment  or  conduct — is  more  intimately  associated  with 
his  virtue  and  happiness,  and  success  through  life,  than  all  other 
kiowledge  united.  Before  he  can  correct  any  defect,  he  must 
precisely  in  what  that  defect  consists — must  know  the  pre- 
mjmcmtiy  that  is  too  strong,  or  too  weak,  or  wrongly  exercised. 
Kow,  this  very  knowled^,  phrenology,  if  true,  furnishes,  and 
it  with  the  certainty  attending  physical  demanstralion.  It  will 
every  individual  to  place  his  own  fingers  upon  every  ele- 
I  of  bis  character ;  ami  in  case  his  predominant  self-esteem 
mdcred  him  proud  and  self-conceite<l,  or  its  deficient  led 
Id  underrate  h'ts  capabilities  or  moral  worth,  and  produced 
!,  it  will  correct  these  estimates,  and  teach  men  precisely 
vibat  tbej  really  are. 
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But  in  case  you  cannot  afford  time  to  study  Phrenology  enough 
to  arrive  at  this  self-knowledge  with  the  required  precision  and 
certainty )  ^PPb'  ^^  a  skilful  and  experienced  practical  Phienologist, 
not  from  motives  of  curiosity,  not  to  test  the  science,  not  to  be 
amused,  but  to  learn  your  failings.  Tell  him  frankly  your  object, 
your  circumstances,  state  of  health,  education,  parentage,  &c. 
Request  him  to  examine  your  physical  orgamzatum^  or  state  of 
body,  as  well  as  the  development  of  your  organs,  and  to  give  pAy- 
siological  as  well  as  phrenological  advice.  Request  a  thonmg^ 
examination,  and  a  full,  frank  exposition  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  placing  yourself  under  his  instruction  as  you  would  under  the 
tuition  of  other  teachers,  or  as  in  the  case  of  a  physician  what 
sick.  And  by  combining  your  own  experience  with  his  examina- 
tion, you  will  be  able  to  learn  with  certainty  at  least  all  your  /eotf- 
ing  excesses  and  defects  :  their  remedy  will  be  pointed  out  in  the 
following  pages.  If  he  require  additional  compensation  for  this 
extra  lab<  r,  it  will  be  money  well  spent,  provided  he  can  be  relied 
upon  as  a  correct  examiner  f  otherwise  his  examination  is  worth 
nothing. 

•  This  applicalion  of  Phrenology  shows  how  iDfinitcly  surerioT  fracti* 
eal  Phrenology  is  lo  all  ihe  hooks  evi.T  writien  or  leciures  erer  c!elivfrcd 
upon  the  science  itself, or  its  bearings.  1  his  *' examining  heads  *'  has  beta 
frowned  upon  lung  enough  by  speculating, reasoning,  book-n.akirg  jliitDO* 
l<Mrists.  Even  George  Combe,  to  wh(mall  concede  very  s u pi  ricT  abili- 
ties as  a  writer  merely,  when  solicited  to  examine  heads,  uniformly  re- 
plied :  •*  Sir,  I  did  nol  come  tn  this  country  lo  examine  heads.^^  Were 
examining  heads  wrong  or  disgraceful,  this  leply  would  have  been  righl* 
but  there  is  no  other  justification  of  ii  cxrep*  mobility,  Tlie  Kew  York 
Phrenological  Society  refuses  lo  admit  any  praciital  Fhrenologisi  as  nicm- 
ber,  because  of  their  ho^tiliiy  tocxan.in:iiions;  and  ^ndrtw  Btarc'ncD,  in 
his  introductory  to  George  Combe's  Leciures  on  Phrenohgy,  takts  strtmg 
gi;pund  against  practical  Phrenology,  thereby  puitin<r  weapons  into  the 
mouth  of  ami- Phrenologists.  (See  Dr.  Hamilton's  Leciures,  p.  25.)  Let 
the  public  judge  between  them  and  us.  We  have  fousht  a  de^pf•rate 
battle,  nol  figainst  anti-phrenohcists  merely  nor  mainly,  but  a^aitsi  tltse 
TBUosormsniG  phrenologists.  ButiJedaj  is  now  ours.  ThdirappliraiicA 
of  practical  phrenology  to  the  ascertainment  of  faults  preparatory  lo  tlteir 
oorrection,  is  itself  a  host.  Every  nntipraciiral  phrenohgical  Scriity  l;as 
died;  and  without  practical  Phrenology,  the  science  iiseU  n:ust  iceviiably 
.  die,  at  least  in  eOect,  with  this  matter-uf-fact  age  and  nation. 
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applied  to  IW  auCbor  for  ( 
ily  Si  a  wrttcr  of  noTelty,  or  earioaity,  or  to  put  tba 
riaopraetieal  tcit  Bot,  a  motft  gratifying  change  ia  now 
'  tlie  pvbiic  oiiod.  Tlie  mi^ty  of  tbnae  who  oov 
f  ht  eTaawaarinaa,  are  pretty  tboroogbly  oon? ioord  of  iti 
f  wmk  witk  io  derive  bemefU  thwefrotn^aad  I  make  it  a  profca 
I  po^  io  ipeej^  lAeyhaftt,  aid  put  them  apoQ  the  track  of  aei(> 
,  ihiA  iai  io  tell  them  what  argatu  are  too  large,  and 
nhal  %m  mmU,  aad  capacially,  to  adminieter  fkf$iologi€al  advioa 
If  laBaf  Ihma  which  of  the  physcal  orgaoi  are  becoming  tOQ 
or  pcnrertcd.  And  thoumndt  have  testified^ 
and  thetf  improremeott  by  having  folbwed 
I  practice  Phrenology  more  in  order  to  uaa 
power  it  aflbnii  of  giving  wboleaome  adricct  and 
^^J  i^^  ^1^^  ^'^^  ^1  <^^^  motivca  combined.  And 
iirkia{  charts  I  of  late  always  throw  a  circular  ilfoira 
thai  are  too  anull,  and  re^uiie  to  be  brought  up,  and 
«Bdw  Anaelhal  are  too  large*  and  require  to  he  watt-bid  or  guard- 
ad  a^mail  eacaiL  Thoae  aignt,  cq>ecially  in  coonrctioo  with  thia 
wnA«  wM  he  fcanil  to  be  invaluable,  especially  to  the  young.  By 
Anat  eifpa  Aey  will  are  what  organs  require  to  be  brought  up  and. 
^Mrn,  and  by  ttferring  to  thi^  work,  the)*  artr  told  haw  to  strengthen 
thrt  w  fkai  ''"9>i^  to  be  strrnf^thonrtl,  arxi  to  f^ard  thoiie  that  re» 
<;-jerr  rs^'d-a;.  \x\*\  lo  pr«-M-nl  thin  whole*  inatttT  at  one  glance, 
a  ^«V^  ka*  Krrti  '^>l4<ctl  at  thr  U^iniiint;  ot  tin*  uoik,  by  rnMrking 
«^i^  tW  fr*lrT  1%  rrfi  rntl  Io  thi<^»  pai^'"**  wh.rh  id!  Iikd  huw  to 
A»  «k«*  tSr'««  mark«  trll  hrii  rf<|i]irc*%  to  U>  <l(*n<*. 

To  cito^irra,  ibmr  riaioinatiopft  an*  c>^>«»t-ially  im)K>rtarit.  They 
^vjf  «^t  oifZ^ti%  arr  too  laic*"  mv\  uhit  too  wnail,  ami  then 
«^k  w  !l  tril  parrnii  liovr  to  »tifnu!atr  «lrV  liM*  oni-*  rontinu- 
.  aiail  to  rrtor»*r  itimuUfini;  action  from  \\\y^c  that  arc  too 
K^3\e  all,  phrenology  furntuhm  a  inrthoil  of  trilini;  rhil- 
^pvm.  to>isk.  and  rorn,  rompaniooi  arMi  frirncK  their  faults,  irK*oin« 
par»^y  vuprr^or  to  all  othrrm.  Hy  havint;  a  part-nt  or  a  liiend 
wmMm^m*^  a  failr  f«if  thr  bun«(rn|fh  time,  and  not  unfrff^ut-ntly  tn  a 
ai«B»%;  iptnl.  tbry  brrome  imp^tirnt  or  an(;ry,  jituS  arc  injured 
t^rm^j  ,  byf  tKr  PhrfiK'ln|;iat  ha*  no  prrpoMbraaioDS  or  prrjudicCO 
■Slwr  vat.  Uc  goce  by  the*  dr%r|opmcntA.  Ilr  ares  by  tbr 
^ai  1  poaacsB  such  and  such  (aults,  and  thereCnte  it  must  be  i 
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He  also  tells  me  how  to  avoid  them.  I  will  try  to  do  as  he  trib 
me.  If  you  wish  to  tell  a  friend  or  a  child  their  real  fanlts,  take 
them  to  a  thorough  Phrenologist.  He  will  be  sure  to  espy  the  er- 
ror, and  to  point  it  out.  And,  being  pointed  out  scienHfiealljfyihej 
can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  their  errors  and  reform. 

Nor  am  I  afraid  that  there  will  ever  be  too  many  good  Phreno- 
logists. Every  town  should  have  one  or  more.  They  should  be 
more  numerous  than  doctors  (not  are,  but)  should  be,  and  should 
be  consulted  upon  all  points  touching  self-knowledge  and  self-im- 
provement, as  much  as  physicians  are  in  sickness.  Especially,  do 
we  require  female  phrenologists  to  advise  in  regard  to  childroL 
Public  lectures  by  females  may,  and  may  not,  be  proper ;  but  tot 
females  to  give  professional  advice,  especially  to  children,  yonthy 
and  their  own  sex,  is  as  proper  as  to  teach  school.  At  least,  I  stmad 
ready  to  support  it  by  all  the  influence  I  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it 

But,  after  all,  as  there  is  nothing  like  every  one's  being  hts  own 
doctor,  so  there  is  nothing  like  every  one's  being  his  own  phre- 
nologist. Parents  should  understand  it  as  a  guide  in  educating 
and  choosing  occupations  for  their  children,  and  should  teach  it  to 
their  children  as  a  branch  of  study,*  Our  population  should  grow 
up  Phrenologists.  They  will  then  grow  up  virtuous,  healthy,  and 
happy. 


SECTION  III. 


THE   ASCENDANCY   OF  THE   MORAL  SENTIMENTS  AND  INTELLECT,  AND 
THE   PROPER   DIRECTION   OF   ALL   THE   FACULTIES. 

Before  proceeding  directly  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  wofk— 
the  analysis  and  means  of  cultivating  the  faculties,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  we  state  and  illustrate  two  other  important  laws  of  our  natures 
or  conditions  of  virtue  and  enjoyment.    The  first  is  the  great  law 

*  Just  85^  soon  as  (he  author  can  ge\  up  the  pocket  edition  of  bis  worbr 
he  intends  to  prepare  a  work  on  Phrenolo!?y,  expressly  for  children,  (i 
teurs  included,)  which  shall  make  it  so  plain  that  a  child  can  be  his  i 
teacher,  and  make  an  effort  to  introduce  it  as  a  branch  of  leanung  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  country. 
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.  kjr  the  o6mbbcd  actini  of  Um  noral 

pbedicDoe  to  this  Uw,  there  is  no  nHne,  so 
'mth;  brtt  this  law  obeyed,  all  is  peace  and  bappiMM 
will  senre  to  explain  both  the  law  itseU;  aai 
;  il  still  be  borne  io  mind,  that  we  lire  Is  4s 
aygmettts  oar  pleasures,  both  temporarily 
f,  ivthifs  the  ends  of  our  beiiig,  and  that  whatcfv 
aad  should  be  avoided.    Io  short,  we  aosA 
mif  As  As  ssjflsA     to  psooote  our  owo  greatest  ultioiate  goodL 
then,  aad  also  that  of  our  feUownneii,  rsqwa 
'  conduct  by  the  noral  seotioients  and  intellool 
the  propeonties  but  «"  by  and  with  the 
the  direction,  of  the  intellectual  and  noral 
i  ovory  excfdse  of  the  propensities  not  thus  govs 
f,  both  to  the  indiTidual,  and  also  to  all  i 

of  Appetite,  by  itself,  indulged  for  the  men 
I  of  the  palate,  and  without  the  btellect  to  choose  the  kmi 
r  of  oar  food,  or  the  moral  sentiments  to  restrain  its  ex* 
» wiD  oAen  eat  unwholesome  focxi,  and  in  excessiYa 
will  dermn(;c  the  Momsch,  undermine  the  health, 
I4^sc  tW  aoral  ftrmbilitiin,  benurnb  the  intellcrt,  aod  sMp  the 
ItfifAS  hr.fed  o4  orarl)  all  our  physical  as  well  a%  mental  aodf 
t»«^aJ  f^aML-rs  bes^il^ii  (greatly  at)ridi;in;;  those  very  plea»urrs  O 
dtar  p^^'r  iun^^bt  in  itJ  inHul^rnrr.  But,  let  it  lie  imlul^nl  under 
te  cmmrfA  ni  urtrtlrrt — let  the  latter  chojie  the  best  kind,  and  die- 
tW  pta^  ttrntmrni^  of  I'ooil,  and  let  the  moral  sentiments  r»-!itrain 
and  the  ronief)urnrr«  will  be,  the  greatest  {;u^tatory 
tiut  we  are  capable  of  evpenencing,  as  %ic-li  as  abun- 
4sBt  MBiirAaftcr  to  all  the  other  physical  ami  mental  faculties,  and 
%m  (T^s^flU  pUaaorcs  w  the  ex|M-fiditure  of  thw  sustenance. 

U  OHAbaliveoesa  be  eaerctsrd  alone,  without  the  sanctifying 
mikmm€*%  cd  the  moral  tmtiments,  and  in  opposition  to  the  du  tatca 
stf  prmtm^  iC  brcomea  mere  brute  force,  mere  bravado  and  phjwcal 
AghC,  baniini^  forth  on  all  occanoit*,  quarrelliO|^  with  errry  body, 
sss  woH  wiilfeoai  cause,  but  in  oppoaitioo  to  neht,  ami  making  ilS 
aod  ail  around  bun  miserable.     But,  let  this  organ  bo 
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exercised  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  and  it  becomes  moral  courage,  a  defence  of  rig^ 
and  truth,  and  of  the  oppressed,  and  opposes  whatever  is  wrong 
and  pernicious  in  its  tendency — than  which  no  element  of  our  na- 
ture yields  its  possessor  a  richer  harvest  of  the  most  pure  and 
exalted  pleasure,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  felt  in  exercising  this 
feeling,  and  the  beneficial  ends  obtained  thereby. 

Let  a  man  exercise  Acquisitiveness  as  the  robber  and  knave 
exercise  it,  without  intellect,  to  tell  him  that  this  course,  in  the 
long  run,  will  prevent  his  becoming  rich,  and  without  the  moral 
sentiments  to  show  how  wrong  and  unjust  this  course,  that  is,  let 
him  exercise  this  organ  without  intellect  to  point  out  the  most  suc- 
cessful course,  or  the  moral  sentiments  to  prevent  his  getting  it  bj 
extortion  and  robbery,  and  other  similar  means,  however  unjust, 
and  this  organ  will  make  him  wretched,  and  also  all  whom  he 
wrongs  by  his  dishonesty.  Ill-gotten  wealth,  injures  all  and  bene- 
fits none.  But  let  intellect  guide  a  man  so  that  he  chooses  the  bed 
course  to  make  money,  and  then  let  Conscientiousness  cause  him« 
to  make  money  honestly,  and  pay  all  he  owes,  and  Benevolence 
prevent  his  distressing  any  one  by  his  efforts  to  acquire  property, 
and  that  man  will  enjoy  his  money,  and  enjoy  life,  inGnitely  more 
than  will  he  whose  Acquisitiveness  is  not  thus  governed.  The 
merchants  in  a  town  in  which  I  once  resided,  held  their  goods  at 
so  enormous  a  price,  that  they  drove  all  the  valuable  custom  to 
a  neighboring  town,  where  the  merchants  had  moral  feeling  enough 
to  ask  only  a  fair,  livmg  profit,  and  intellect  enough  to  see  that  **  i 
nimble  sixpence  is  better  than  a  slow  shilling."  The  former  mer- 
chants failed,  and  thus  defeated  their  own  object,  but  the  latter 
are  very  prosperous,  and  enjoy  much  more,  both  in  the  posseamoD 
of  their  wealth,  and  in  the  thought  that  they  obtained  it  bont«tly, 
than  the  former  class. 

Let  A  mother  be  ever  so  fond  of  her  child,  but  let  her  not  guide 
"her  maternal  love  by  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason,  nor  by 
the  direction  of  her  moral  feelin'jjs,  and  she  will  spoil  that  child  by 
over-indulgence  and  mismanagement — an  occurrence  as  Inmeptable 
as  it  is  common — hut,  let  a  parent  love  this  child  intelleetuaUyf 
that  is,  let  his  intellect  be  exercised  along  loilh  his  paiental  attach- 
ment, and  be  guided  by  it,  and  he  will  manage  his  child  in  the 
hesl  manner  possible,  and  also  seek  the  moral  education  and  spirit* 
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•f  hb  cbiU  by  tnioing  hua  vp  in  the  wty  he  riMmld  go^ 
of  bolh  pereot  lod  ehilil,  and  of  all  who  ooat 
\  will  be  the  delightr«f  mult    How  hfmxmh 
bKween  •  good  and  a  bad  child !    Ewtm  if  Ika 
whb  child  oioralljr,  and  seek  to  make  him  betterthttl 
bjr  MtcUaclt  actually  makes  him  worse,  a  oomte  wy 
his  chiM  is  a  torment  to  himseirt  his  parents,  and  aB 
We  mnsl  knre  oar  chihlren  intellcctoally  and  moraRfy 
hafa  ikem  enjoy  life,  or  we  nq/oj  life  in  o« 


f  his  Friendriiip,  without  the  goTeming  i 
id  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  sentimesia,  ka 
and  immoral  amociatea,  who  will  bwer  down  Iha 
fceGngs,  and  lead  him  into  the  paths  of  sin,  and 
I  unhappy.  But,  if  he  exercise  his  friendriiip  undsr 
\  af  the  amal  faculties  and  intellect— if  he  choose  s»» 
ipanions,  they  will  expand  his  inttUeal 
TirtuouB  feelings,  and  this  will  make  him  sal 
Friendship,  founded  on  intellect  and  rirla* 
,  is  far  awwe  exalted  in  its  character,  and  beneficial  m 
,  Ihnn  when  founded  on  any  other  considerations,  whib 
I  on  the  propentiiies^  will  iocrraic  the  depravity 
'  sf  ail  conremeil. 
Lrt  .4pprnhslitrnm,  or  Icvc  of  ibo  good  opinion  of  others,  be 
fv^crn^  bf  the  m^tfal  ju-ntimf-nts  and  it  brtomc-s  ambition  to 
ra««f  m  «arki  of  phiUnthmpy,  iimJ  htvVs  to  kt-rp  the  moral  cba* 
tmf%re  ^arr  and  »po(lr«% ;  anil  Irt  it  ^m*  c^iiled  by  the  intdlert,  and 
a  k*r0^0-»  mlrilrrtu^l  amUtion,  ard  utVs  rminrnre  in  the  walks 
•f  htf  atft  or  the  firllt  of  «cirnrr  ;  but  when  nai  tbiM  (governed, 
a  4txfttrThtr%  into  a  low.  animal,  (;roTellin<^.  vnyii^l  ambition,  an 
mmtmn  liin  U>  brrncar  the  t^rratt-^t  eater,  or  fi^htrr,  or  duelliM,  OT 
4mmij,ot  mqurttr,  whuh  r«iuM-«  tinhappinnM  to  the  pumi mOTi 
and  10  ail  ctwyrrur^L  If  Selt*K%terfii  br  (^oternefl  by  intellect 
nni  mrwaJ  Wlin^,  it  imp4rt«  noblene«i  and  elr%ation  to  the  iharao* 
tv  an^  cn^^i,  vbarb  abnit  a  beam  of  exaltetl  pleasure  on  ita  pea* 
amnar  acad  on  all  around  bim  ;  btit  whrn  not  tbui  (^on-rned,  it  dege- 
asfaSas  inloefoCnm,  arlf«^oncrit,  iroperatiTencs,  and  aiiprrcdioua* 
\  gif  cs  paan  to  binMrlf  and  to  all  afTrdttl  by  this  qualatj 
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Let  Cautiousness  be  exercised  withont  intellect,  that  is,  ivliea 
there  is  no  reason  for  being  afraid,  and  it  produces  evil  onl; ;  but 
let  intellect  govern  it,  'so  that  it  is  exercised  only  Vfhen  there  it 
real  danger  to  be  avoided,  or  let  it  be  exercised  with  Benevoleoce, 
or  Justice,  making  us  fearful  lest  we  do  wrong,  or  careful  not  to 
injure  others,  and  its  product  is  most  beneficial.  This  principle 
might  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by  Amativeness,  and  indeed  bjr 
every  one  of  the  lower  organs,  and  also  reversed  by  showing  how 
fuqipy  is  the  man  who  governs  his  principles  and  conduct  by  enlight- 
ened intellect  and  high-toned  moral  sentiment  s,but  it  is  already  roi- 
dered  too  plain  to  require  it  In  short,  man  is  constituted  to  be  go- 
verned thoughout  by  his  higher  faculties,  and  there  is  no  enjoyment 
for  him  unless  he  puts  intellect  on  the  throne  and  the  moral  senti- 
ments as  joint  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of  his  animal  nature.  Much 
of  the  evil  existing  in  society,  much  of  the  suffering  which  stares 
us  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  have  their  origin  in  the  violation 
of  this  law.  Nor  is  this  misery,  so  extensive,  so  diversified,  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  we  consider  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  time, 
desiies,  pursuits,  pleasures,  anxieties,  &c.,  of  mankind  are  con- 
sumed in  feedmg  and  gratifying  his  animal  nature  melely;  in 
scrambling  after  property ;  in  getting  something  to  eat,  and  drink, 
and  wear,  and  live  in,  and  show  off  with ;  in  gratifying  his  lovt 
or  power,  or  his  grasping  ambition ;  in  politics,  friendship,  and  &- 
mily  cares ;  in  combating,  contending,  backbiting,  lasciviousoess, 
and  like  animal  gratifications.  War,  love,  money,  and  display^ 
sum  up  the  history  of  man  since  his  creation  to  the  present  tiine. 
Before  man  can  become  virtuous  and  happy,  his  animal  natui e  WMtt 
be  subjected'to  the  control  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
This  animality  of  man  is  in  striking  harmony  with  the  fact,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  human  brain  is  in  the  region  of  the  Seel* 
ings,  while  but  a  small  moiety  is  found  in  the  region  of  the  in* 
tellect. 

The  question,  then,  returns  with  great  force,  on  the  means  tf 
subduing  our  animal  propensities,  and  of  improving  the  tone  and 
vigor  of  the  sentiments  and  intellect  A  more  important  question 
can  hardly  be  asked,  and  the  answer  to  none,  is  better  calculated 
to  make  mankind  virtuous*  and  happy. 

And  one  of  the  answers  to  this  important  question,  is  to  be  found 
in  applying  the  pinciple  already  presented  of  relation  between  ths 
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body  tnd  the  base  of  the  brain.  That  principle  renders  it  self-evi- 
dent that  rin  is  often,  if  not  generally,  caused  merely  by  physical 
Hsorder — by  an  inflamed  or  an  over  stimulated  state  of  the  body, 
which  keeps  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  the  propensities,  in  a  fevered 
ftHe,  the  result  of  which  is  sinful  feelings  and  conduct  No  one 
doobts,  bot  that  those  "^'ho  drink  are  more  sinful  than  if  they  were 
teopermte^  not  alone  in  the  mere  act  of  drinking,  but  in  that  phren- 
tj  dt  animal  passion  caused  by  that  physical  disease  induced  by 
ddnk.  Strong  drink  has  well  been  called  the  parent  of  all  the 
Tioes.  It  is  so,  because  it  sets  the  whole  basilar  region  in  com- 
aoCioo,  and  thereby  gives  the  propensities  the  ascendency  over 
Ike  moral  sentiments  and  intellect.  No  one  doubts  that  men  curse, 
r,  fight,  gamble,  revel,  and  do  every  thing  else  that  is  wicked, 
when  intoxicated  than  when  sober,  and  no  one  doubts,  there- 
fate,  that  the  physiological  state  induced  by  liquor  produces  these 
iuL  Vo  one  doubts,  either,  that  a  man  is  rendered  more  irritable 
Mad  iH  tempered  by  dyspepsia,  than  by  health,  or  that  this  iU 
sinful,  that  is,  a  merely  physical  disease  augments  sinful* 
Nor  will  it  be  doubted  that  children  are  usually  more  croM, 
,  and  oftener  and  more  easily  angered,  when  unwell  than 
I  weD,  nor  that  this  bad  temper  is  sinful.  That  is,  they  are 
.  nnfbl  by  being  sick,  and  if  kept  unwell  most  of  the  time, 
tUa  cooUnt  exercise  of  the  propensities  augments  their  power, 
they  beoome  bad  membere  of  society  from  being  unwell  while 
No  one  doubts,  but  that  cheating  and  selfishness,  in  the 
acceptation  of  the  latter  terra,  are  sinful,  and  yet  they  are 
iniiiced  by  a  fevered  state  of  the  body,  brought  on  by  confine- 
,  care,  want  of  sleep,  or  one  or  more  of  those  thousands  of 
i  that  dirow  the  body  into  a  fevered  state,  and  thereby  keep  the 
propefMHties  in  a  constant  fever  and  excitement.  Need  I  name  * 
thoonndi  of  other  illustrations  of  the  general  fact,  that  much  of 
the  Bsfulaefli  of  mankind  has  its  origin  in  a  disi>rdered  physiology  f 
This  emmse  of  much  of  man^s  sinfulness,  reveals  also  its  cure^ 
by  curing  the  body.  If  you  chew  or  smoke  tobacco,  se- 
I  of  catoe  included,  you  thereby,  necessarily,  throw  your  ncr- 
i  systeiB,  and«  consequently,  your  propensities,  into  a  fevered 
,  and  hence  are  rendered  irritable,  apt  to  over-eat,  liable  to 
r-ceach  in  trade,  perhaps  rendered  licentious,  or  at  least,  are 
i  by  impure  feehngs,  desires,  and  tboaghti,  Uanted  di  to 
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your  moral  sensibilities,  and  every  way  rendered  more  animal  and 
less  moral  by  this  filthy  practice.    Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  hu- 
man being  to  take  tobacco  in  any  form  without  being  artificially  sti- 
mulated thereby ;  nor  to  be  thus  stimulated,  without  experiencing 
a  morbid  craving  action  of  the  propensities,  and  thus  consequent 
ascendency  over  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect.  Every  tobacco 
eater  or  smoker  is  tliereby  and  therpfore  rendered  immoral ;  that  18, 
animal,  and  necessarily  so ;   because   tobacco  always  and  jiecef- 
sarily  stimulates^  and  all  artificial  stimulants  necessarily  induce  the 
morbid  and  sinful  actions  of  the  propensities.     The  fact  that  tobac- 
co stimulates,  is  incontestible,  and  the  principle  already  demonstrat- 
ed that  stimulants  act  mainly  upon  the  propensities,  has  been 
placed  beyond  all  cavil  or  doubt,  and  the  law  that  the  predomi-. 
nence  of  the  propensities  over  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect 
produces  sin  and  misery,  no  one  will  dispute.    Now  put  this  and 
that  together.    That  tobacco  stimulates  the  propensities,  and  there- 
by gives  them  the  ascendency  over  the  upper  faculties,  renders  the 
inference  incontestible,  that  tobacco  produces  vice  and  misery — 
always  f  necessarily. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  use  of  tea  and  coflfee.    They  also 
stimulate  always,  necessarily.    This  is  their  nature  and  constitu- 
tional effect,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  the  case.    Who  ever  saw  a 
strong  tea  or  coffee  drinker  who  was  not  peevish,  fretful,  impati- 
ent, easily  vexed,  and  more  or  less  given  to  scolding,  or  at  least  to 
teasing  ?    They  also  induce  depression  of  spirits  and  thus  dissatis- 
faction with  every  thing,  and,  in  conjunction  with  religious  feeling;^ 
often  induce  pious  melancholy,  a  state  of  mind  as  foreign  from 
true  piety  as  sickness  is  from  health.     And  yet  it  passes  for  the 
very  extieme  of  piety..    I  refer  to  that  species  manifested  by  David 
Brainard,  and  strong  tea-drinking  old  grandmothers  who  feel  80 
very  unworthy  and  fearful  of  eternal  misery.    Nothing  can  obvi- 
ate the  inference  that  tea-drinking  excites  the  propensities  and  pro- 
duces sinlulness.    It  excites  Language,  and  hence  the  gossip  and 
neighborhood  scandal  that  circulates  around  the  tea  table.     But 
enough.    The  principle  that  tea  is  a  stimulant,  and  as  such  excites 
the  propensities^  is  beyond  all  dispute.     Remember,  ye  lovers  of 
narcotic''drugs,that  they  do  not  render  you  one  whit  the  more  hap- 
py, but  only  the  more  miserable  and  animal. 

Various  kinds  of  food  might  be  specified  as  producing  similar 
effects,  flesh  and  condiments  especially,  but  our  want  of  spaoe  fi)iw 
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Mik  TW  priaciple  is  before  the  reader.  I  only  say  in  gene- 
Ml  ^mmm  lo  thoM  wbb  wirii  to  enjoy  their  moral  sentiments  ami 
mMit  rimir  firopensities^  ^^^fy  "y^^  P^f^W*  P^  9^^ 
tti^miBmfmkiMmU*  This  is  the  first  and  the  omin  direction  r^ 
;  iodiridtiab  or  msokind  better.  To  parents  wbo 
f  tlMar  cUldreo  good,  we  give  the  same  advice,  ami 
I  i^kiMg  as  erery  way  calculated  to  carry  off 
I  odtement  from  the  body,  and  of  oourM  from  the 
» thas  gnriag  the  moral  sentiments  and  intelleU  abi»» 
ti>  assume  the  ascendency. 
Ta  Am«  ether  impmtant  laws  of  Tirtue,  or  oonditinos  of  enjo]^ 
mHi»  I  wil  briefly  advert,  before  passing  to  the  analysts  of  the  or> 
gsmv  Mm  of  which  is,  that,  to  be  productive  of  happiness,  erery 
uwiiistd  upon  with  its  legiiimait  ohjtci^  and  hi 
'H^manmai  fmnciUm.    In  other  words:  erctj 

I ;  the  other,  its  abnormal,  painfiilt  or  siofbl  acta 
lkm%  ih»  marmal,  pUasm sble  eaercise  of  Conscience  b  that  hay 
If  iMsflf  saini  wl^  muhs  from  a  consdoonemof  havinf  don^ 
the  approbation  of  a  clear  consciince ;  but,  its 
action,  produces  the  compunctions  and*the  goad- 
a  fafty  conscience ; — those  upbraidings  or  self-condemoa» 
ismah  from  a  coosciousnem  of  having  done  wrong.  The 
function  of  Ideality  is  the  pleamre  we  experience 
rcootrmplstin^;  the*  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  or  senti* 
I  m  eaerci^ing  thoMf  rifir>eH,  rlr%ating  feelings  which 
the  evercitr  of  this  farulty  ;  whilr  ilJi  revrrsrd  action 
fMinful  frt'lini;;!!  of  dui^nf^t  und  loathsomeness  with 
m  organs  ret^srds   vulf^ahl)  sihI   ^ro^sness.     The  riormal 
ef  ApprobatiTrnrsi  is  that  drli;;ht  mhu  h  we  experience 
for  truly  praise  worth  v.  honorable*  coniluc  t,  while 
i,  or  rrfffned  aclHm.  cauvn  thai  feeling  of  roortiBcation 
re  rvpmrnce  whm  rrliuked  for  what  we  know 
The  normal   function  of  Adliesiveniss  is  that 
pAfWMire  taken  by  cmdial,  sincere,  intimate  friei^iis  in  the 
of  each  other,  but  lU  r^yfrvkr^i^  untiatural   function  is  tho 
paaa  M,  the  lacerations  of  friendUnp  produced,  by  the  iom,  deaths 
I  of  friends,  of  by  their  turning  enemies.    The 
of  PhUoprogeiutiveofm  is  the  picnsurt 
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take  in  their  children  when  they  sec  them  growing  up  heahby,  ta- 
lented, and  good,  while  their  being  sick,  or  depraved,  or  wretched, 
wounds,  pains,  reverses  this  facuhy.  The  normal  function  of  Com- 
bativeness  is  resistance,  resolution,  self-defence,  protection,  energy 
of  character ;  its  unnatural  or  viciousc  ation,  is  anger,  violence  of 
temper,  irritability,  peevbhness,  faultfinding,  abusiveness,  &&  The 
natunil  function  of  Alimentiveness  is  appetite  for  those  kinds  of 
food  best  calculated  to  sustain  nature,  and  in  a  due  degree ;  its  sin- 
ful exercise,  is  gormandizing,  gluttony,  sensuality,  intemperance, 
tobacco  chewing,  tea  and  coffee  hankering  and  drinking,  &c  The 
natural  function  of  Causality  is  to  reason  by  way  of  investigating 
truth,  and  in  exposing  error,  as  well  as  in  adapting  lawful  means  to 
the  attain  nent  of  proper  ends ;  its  perverted  function  consists  in 
cither  employing  wrong  means,  or  effecting  wicked  ends,  or  ren- 
soning  against  truth,  or  in  defence  of  wrong,  that  is,  in  putting  it 
to  an  improper  use.  The  natural  function  of  Language  is  to  ex- 
press correct  and  useful  ideas,  in  a  proper,  beautiful  manner;  its 
perversion  consists  in  retailing  petty  slander,  or  using  it  to  cxdte 
improper,  injurious  feelings,  or  communicate  what  will  do  hum. 
Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  Mirthfulness,  Individuality,  Tiac, 
Calculation,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  indeed,  to  etmj 
mental  power  and  physical  organ.  In  other  words.  There  is  a 
healthy,  and  an  unhealtiiy  function  belonging  to  every  mental  Ch 
culty,  as  well  as  to  every  physical  organ.  The  idea  may  be  nev^ 
but  it  is  true,  that  Combativeness,  and  Api)etite,  and  Cauticft,  and 
each  of  the  Affections,  as  well  as  Hope,  Justice,  Devotion,  Taste, 
and  all  the  organs,  are  capable  of  being  sick^  and  oAcn  arc  siek^- 
as  efTectually  diseased  as  the  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  nerves,  or  anjr 
physical  organ.  And  in  regard  to  the  mental  organs,  as  in  i 
to  the  physical,  their  healthy  action  gives  piemsure^  that  i 
Tirtuous  and  happy,  while  the  product  of  their  sickly,  or  ( 
function,  is  pain,  sin,  wickedness.  Whether  all  the  sin,  i 
kednrss,  and  consequent  misery  of  man,  is  caused  solely  hf 
sickness  of  his  phrenological  organs,  readers  will  judge  for  i 
sdves ;  but  that  very  much  of  it  is,  the  author  entertains  nsl  a 
doubt.  1  put  much  of  the  anfulness  of  mankind  on  a  par  with 
■vanity,  with  physical  disease.  1  regard  it  as  a  sickncas  of  ths  Sir- 
ing organs.  I  spare  many  whom  others  condemn.  And  I  tail 
aMuqr  who  arc  striving  to  ororoosM  ^thcir  fimitj  hcsslti^f  sai^ 
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tiat  lose  of  their  organs  are  sickly,  and  must  be  cured  before  they 

caa  be  r«»toreit  to  moial  purity  or  health.     This  sickness  causes tl  e 

idba  o'f,  iht^  ^ick  organs  to  be  unnatural,  perverte.l,  leverscil,  ab- 

noniul,  painful,  sirirul,~-all  (lifTirent  nanii*s  for  the  same  thing. 

Cureihe  or-^ins^  anil  yoti  restore  the  dise<ised  function  to  its  na- 

tml,  primitive,  virtuous  hap))y  action.     This  restoration  can  be 

greatly  aidetl  by  an  elFort  of  the  will,  and  also  by  knowing  what 

ttat  normal  function  is,  so  as  to  set  the  faculties  at  work  upon  their 

froper  object,   or  in   harmony  with  their  primitive  constitution. 

Heace,in  the  subsequent  analysis  of  the  faculties,  I  shall  give  both 

tker  healthy  and  t^eir  sickly  man:fe>tions — their  virtuous,  and  vi- 

cion  action — the  former  under  the  head  of  their  definitions,  and 

tlsptioos,  the  latter  under  the    heat^  of  abuses.     And   in  edu- 

ciliii;  chlliiren,  tor>  muoh  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  give  their 

bcdtics  this  healthy  direction ;  or  rather,  to  retain  that  healthy 

Andioa  which  they  must  have  at  first.    And  let  every  one  to  whom 

1Mb  painful,  0€  happiness  desirable, stmly  out  the  normal^  con^ 

^iflUmai  pleasurable    function  of  every  faculty,  and  direct 

b  Eiciiltief  accordingly.     To  be  happy,  is  not  so  very  difficult  a 

Mttr  after  people  know  how,  and  this  principle,  simple  as  it  is, 

<^P^  up  ooe  of  the  grc.itest  causes  of  sutTering  that  exist,  and 

**«of  the  broadest  roadi  to  enjoyment  conceivable. 

The  other  principle  is,  that  the  tacullics  be  trained  all  to  work 

^^m«UMu/jf  with  each  other,  anti  never  be  allowed  to  conflict  or 

f^fffd  with  ^ich  other.     The  bii)le  says  truly,  '*  Happy  is  that  roan 

^Itteoftdemnetb  not  himself  in  that  which  he  alloweth  ;**  and  mis- 

^ble  indccil  is  he  who  doth.      This  warring  of  the  faculties  is 

^^)  destructive  of  happiness,  and  the  very  quintessence  of  suflTer* 

^   A  Cew  illuiUrations.     1  know  a  young  woman  uho  became 

'^'^y,  devotedly  attached  to  a  youn^  man  wh)mshe  at  first  sup- 

pieJ  every  Wiiy  w.irthy  her  ten.L»r  an  I  confid.ng  love,  but  whom 

Ae after wardi  found  to  be  d.rectly  the  reverse,  and  depraved,  in 

My  rvtpectt.     When  finally  convinced  of  his  guilt,  she  yet  could 

^ceasif  to  love  him.     Marry  him,  bar  moral  feeling  utterly  refr« 

N  lo  allow  her  to  do ;  cease  to  love  him,  her  social  aflei tions 

Virii  BOly  and  this  contention  between  misplaced  but  deep-rooted 

IntCBlfe  one  hand,  and  intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments  on  the 

iAvylKoke  down  ooe  of  the  be^  of  constitutions,  rendered  one  every 

Vif  capaUe  of  being  most  bappy^  the  domestic  relations,  moil 

12 
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miserable,  and  continued  in  spite  of  separation,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  both  friends  and  her  own  superior  faculties,  till  she 
was  magnetized,  and  in  that  state  forbidden  by  her  magnetizerto 
dwell  upon  this  painful,  ruinous  subject  This  alone  gave  that  re* 
lief,*  without  which  it  is  morally  certain,  that  this  struggle  between 
h^r  faculties  would  have  ruined  both  mind  and  body.  Like  tearing 
one's  self  in  two — like  pulling  one  part  of  the  body  one  way  and 
another  part  the  other  way,  till  the  ligaments  that  imited  them  are 
torn  asunder — is  this  internal  fretting  and  warring  of  the  facultie& 
And  I  doubt  not  but  many  women  who  read  these  pages,  will  them- 
selves have  experienced  this  clinging  of  their  aflfections  to  objects 
that  were  repulsive  to  some  of  their  other  faculties,  and  that  many 
others  will  call  to  mind  pitiable  illustrations  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  this  quarrelling  of  the  faculties.  Have  not  many  men 
who  may  read  these  pages,  while  forming,  or  proposing  to  &rm 
matrimonial  alliances,  for  their  pride  wandered  by  something  that 
required  more  submission  or  dependence  than  they  were  willing  to 
cancell,  and  yet  been  unable  to  withdraw  their  aflfections,  though 
rendered  most  miserable  thereby,  and  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  restore  peace  to  their  troubled  minds?  troubled  becanae 
of  this  civil  war  of  their  faculties. 

Let  a  young  man  who  loves  his  independence,  and  yet  loves 
money,  go  into  a  store  where  he  is  made  a  menial,  with  the  ceitaio 
prospect  of  becoming  a  partner  and  getting  rich  if  he  will  sulmiit 
for  a  while  to  their  dictation.  He  wants  the  place  but  he  hates  the 
service ;  and  this  struggle  between  liberty  and  interest,  is  perfect  tor- 
ment to  his  troubled  soul.  Have  not  many  readers  had  experience, 
if  not  in  this,  at  least  in  other  kindred  illustrations  ? 

Pardon  a  personal  allusion  here.  A  godly  clergyman  who 
preached  where  the  author  was  brought  up,  and  to  whom  he  looked 
up  as  a  model  of  perfection,  was  rarely  ever  seen  to  smile,  and  some- 
times remarked  that  the  Savior  was  often  known  to  weep,  but  nevtf 
to  laugh.  From  this,  joined  with  a  very  rigid  religious  education, 
I  imbibed  the  notion  that  it  was  wicked  to  laugh  or  joke.  Stillf 
mirthfulness  would  out.    Conscientiousness  would  then  upbraid  till 

*  The  author  has  seen  many  cases  of  mag;netized  persona  being  TCfHnI 
to  do  particular  things  at  certaiQ  times,  which  be  never  knew  xhmn  ftU  t» 
do.  Some  such  cases  were  stated  in  voL  V.  of  the  Pbrenological  JoqiimL 
He  designs  soon  to  prosecute  this  subject  still  farther,  in  the  JoaroaL 
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•  proniae  of  reform  gave  a  truce.  But  traitorous  mirthfulnes  woidd 
break  tbe  armistice  and  again  and  continually  embroil  the  conteii* 
ding  armies  in  civil  war.  Year  after  year  did  this  internal  warfare 
p>  on  without  cessation  till  Phrenology  separated  the  combatants  and 
wftond  peace  by  telling  Conscience  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  laugh, 
hit  was  both  right  and  necessary,  as  a  means  of  health,  as  a  means 
«f  enjoyment,  as  a  primitive  function  of  man's  nature.  I  have  suf- 
fered from  a  broken  leg,  and  have  endured  a  dislocated  arm.  Much 
ptio ;  much  debility ;  but  the  like  of  this  civil  war  I  never  expe- 
lieaced  before  or  since.  And  all  from  this  warring  of  the  facilities. 
And  this  from  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  exercise  of  every 
prioutive  faculty  is  right,  is  necessary,  provided  it  be  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  others,  and  upon  its  legitimate  object 

A  man  whose  Combativeness  is  subject  to  quick  and  powerful 
ddlement,  yet  whose  large  Conscientiousness  condemns  him  there^ 
ton,  endures  more  than  the  pains  of  purgatory  by  this  quarrelling 
of  Conscaentiottsness  and  Combativeness.  Or,  perhaps  Appetite 
md  Conscience  quarrel — the  former  insisting  on  eating  more  than 
the  latter  will  allow,  and  a  guilty  conscience  continually  upbraiding 
kioi  far  his  continual  violation  of  what  he  knows  to  be  right  and 
Amy.  Render^  does  not  this  illustration  go  home  to  thy  own  expe* 
tienoe  1  Does  not  thy  conscience  and  thy  appetita  struggle  for  vio- 
tofy,  each  at  tbe  same  time  inflicting  deep  wounds  upon  the  other 
tkal  Ineeralsd  thy  guilty  soul  with  more  than  thousands  of  stripes  t 
Qr«  perittps  thy  kindness  and  thy  justice,  or  thy  justice  and  thy  lov» 
f,or  tlqr  devotion  and  thy  propensities,  are  at  swords'  points^ 
ffvsliag  daggers  through  thy  soul  more  dreadful  than  death 
r,  at  kasl,  sufficient  to  mar  all  the  pleasures  of  life  ?  A 
rdmded  i^nst  itself  cannot  stand.  He  who  condemns  him- 
wkat  he  does,  or  any  of  whose  faculties  act  in  opposition  t0 
nnch  odKfy  is  thereby  rendered  mconceivably  wretched. 

Td,  kappy  is  he  all  of  whose  faculties  work  together  in  the  silken 
mmiB  of  onion  and  harmony.  Happy  be  whose  coi^ence  opprogej 
Vm  far  what  he  likes  to  eat,  or  to  do,  or  to  be,  and  thereby  swtet- 
Oi  Im  rich  repast.  Whose  love  of  famUy  and  of  money  each  re- 
Ike  energy  and  augment  tbe  happiness  of  the  other*  Whose 
landloveofdiiUrenarebothgratiBed  by  seeing  his  chiU 
I  fonming  op  b  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  walking  \m  the  w^ 
Wlw  fevca  the  wife  of  hia  boeom  without  allojr,  anA 
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isees  no  bleirish,  but  every  perfection  to  heighten  the  action  and 
.the  pleasure  of  all  his  other  li  culties.  Whose  love  of  justice  nnj 
Jove  ol  money  delight  to  acquire  money  to  discharge  M  bis  pccuni* 
mry  obligations.  Whose  hopes  and  fears  never  vascillate.  Whose 
intellectual  convictions  of  truth  never  clash,  but  always  blend 
with  all  his  feelings  and  conduct.  Whose  tastes  are  all  gratified 
by  his  occupation  and  associations.  Whose  friends  have  every 
quality  that  he  likes,  and  none  that  mar  his  pleasure  in  them.  All 
of  w'hose  faculties  move  on  in  harmonious  concert,  to  attain  one 
common  end,  desired  by  all,  delightful  to  all.  Who  is  completely 
at  peace  with  himself.  He  is  happy.  His  cup  of  pleasure  is  full 
to  its  brim,  unmingled  with  a  single  drop  of  bitterness  or  atom  of 
pain.  He  is  holy.  He  is  perfect.  He  is  happy.  May  every  rea- 
der see  this  law,  apply  this  law,  enjoy  this  law,  and  their  children 
.and  household  along  with  them. 

In  presenting  this  principle,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  shall 
elsewhere  show  that  one  way,  and  that  the  most  effectual,  of  sub* 
duing  dominant  propensities,  is  to  array  the  moral  sentiments  against 
them.  If  the  propensities  become  perverted,  array  the  moral  sen- 
timents and  intellect  against  them  in  mortal  combat.  This  will 
reform  them  if  they  can  be  reformed ;  besides  being  the  severest 
punishment  mankind  can  possibly  endure.  But  I  mean  that  ihm 
clashing  should  not  occur  except  as  a  means  of  reform;  and  that 
when  it  does  occur,  its  cause  should  be  ferreted  out  and  corrected 
When  all  the  faculties  operate  in  harmony  with  their  legitimate 
functions,  none  of  this  clashing  can  occur.  When  it  does  occur, 
let  the  guilty  sufferer  (his  suffering  implies  that  he  is  guilty)  ferret 
tit  the  matter.  Let  him  see  which  faculty  has  broken  from  iti 
normal  function,  or  whether  both  have  strayed  from  the  fold  of 
virtue,  and  restore  the  wanderer.  In  other  words,  let  no  faculty  be 
found  arrayed  against  the  legitimate  function  of  any  others,  but  only 
against  their  ahnormd  or  vicious  manifestation,  and  then  for  the 
express  purpose  of  affecting  reform.  But  this  point  will  be  more 
ful  y  presented  herenfter. 

An  additional  mlvantage  derived  from  this  concert  of  action  is  the 
increased  strength  given  by  this  co-operation  of  nil  the  faculties.  Tbo^ 
if  cautiousness  and  combativeness  oppose  each  other,  they  prodooe 
that  mental  uncertainty,  and  consequent  irresolution,  which  palms 
every  effort  and  blasts  success,  but,  blending  togetherythej  givn 
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t  Mod  pnji  U^tirr  com  buMul,  wluelk  rendl!fS  flK€tf9  ftl« 
Lit  cattcaljiy  lay  hokl  of  llie  Mfitc  mfie,  m&i  ihrriit 
I  fijjo  fur  llui  ctMibnifvl  prvdrnce  ixnl  mxrjgy  1o  tt'^ 
Lh  Il«nntpkfictr  «lr»w  jn  \ht  mtnt  ttmctik     Let  Uiis  well    ' 

et^eitttd  plan  tti^rk  ihir  bftpjtiiwv  of  nsfto^ 
Lrf  iwwiialiftiniii  m  mncUim  it,  and  ury^r  oci  rvrrt  olbir 
i  faiki»r  for  ill  acooosplidiiienP.  Lei  li  |>^  cberr  dMb 
«»  «tfh  hrigte  praiprcts  of  AtKuitkal  WKWi  Lrt  tanj^agv, 
ftt  an  A»«ikfir  orp»  contiibytt  ibiir  MNHifttf,  iiui  fioi)  anplo 
tt  fartlwriag  tlid  tiibotir  of  lorr.     1^  Ftmiiii  m  krqi 

Ih  t  wril  l^ki  ^hra&e  till 
I^  Anbttklll,  Ivf  pirty,  lrt  rVrry  H(H 
■f  ia«l  and  bodjr  kagpr  IokHW  to  carry  ofi  tml  carry  out  tbo 
,  atti  9m^  bt«d«ft  cnatHtoitnc  il«  ^uiHa  of  belp^  il- 
I  of  mQ  til*  0tli«fi.  Uiiiofi  » ttrrfif  tk  Di<^ 
A  rmi  mmf^nMHiem  id  pomtf  in  itcrivitf  frooi 
r  of  til  ll)e  farulti^^  If  any  ffinilty  re- 
ten  taoaiap  «plo  lh«  work,  brtklei  tlM*  aboeiliitt'  Irm  nt  iti  own 
Wmmm,  <  vrnkas  tlhc  kavdi  oT  all  tbo  otlm,  Frtcpmily ,  a  ria«^ 
#t  fafi^  ««  tiiipliUlaf  odliry  the  oMkwNrf  «llbf t  of  alt  tbi 

ty  wiihv  Offly  it  LrlevrrychiU  be  trained  in  view  or  it.  Bi^ 
^■odiy.kl  dllkiie  facuhirs  whirh  (hr  btninew  or  the  pleaiure  of 
a0f  oibtfi  iii|MiL  to  act  in  corKi rt,  be  trained  accofdin^^ly,  and  a 
wmf  aafisaautioo  of  Hircc*»  w  ill  follow. 

f  flkjrt  bfte  rvpUin  ore  other  important  prin<*iple  of  Phrenok>f^, 
minther  of  ttiad«  partly  lircaune  I  wi%h  to  employ  it  in  thncrnnev* 
■am.  aiid  paitly  brr au»r  I  thall  have  fn-quent  oi*(  asirn  to  employ  it 
hnaiAKr.  I  aCaie  to  the  tVt  that  the  farultie%  are  raUhin^ — thai 
^m  aUiiity  of  any  fa<~olt>  in  one,  naturally  e%i  ite«  tlie  fame  facul* 
If  fli  oKkm;  aadeYritr«  it  pleanurahly  or  painfully,  arrordini^  aa 
ito  actjna  II  the  fcrnt  »  painful  or  plt-xmrable.  CVmi*4itivene«i  ta 
mtf^  iat  lOiUoor,  ktodlrii  Comliati\rni^  in  otiiert,  while  Ke:irto» 
laacv  rvitrt  Beiw^oienre  ;  Cairoility,  Cau«lity,  he.  Thus  wh«« 
ilic9  you  a  iavair,  yuu  are  aniifn^  to  reti  r  i  it,  and  ara 
aamr  oblif  in((  to  all  ;  liene\o!enre  in  bini,  e^rilinj;  kio*' 
tfhmhm^m  yoo.  Betrg  acklriSiel  in  an  argry,  i.npcrative  toaa. 
foi^  owa  ai^prr  1 1  rt  t  im,  ami  exi  r.e»  m  joj  a  apirit  of  !•• 
aeaj  raaatc  e  U.     For  e  vai  p!e  :  i 
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Mr.  Sharp*  said,  angrily,  to  a  lad,  ^'  Go  along,  and  bring  me  that 
basket  yonder.  Be  quick,  or  I'll  flog  you !"  The  boy  ^irent  tar- 
^y  and  poutingly,  muttering  as  he  went  **  Why  don't  you  hm^ 
tfy  there, you  idle  vagabond,  you?  Come,  be  quick,  or  I'll  whip 
your  lazy  hide  off  your  back,  you  saucy,  impudoit  rascal  you,"  re* 
echoed  Mr.  Sharp,  still  more  imperatively.  The  boy  went  still 
more  slowly,  and  made  up  a  face  still  more  scornful ;  fin*  which 
Mr.  Sharp  flogged  him;  and  in  return,  the  boy  conceived  and  che* 
rished  eternal  hatred  to  Mr.  Sharp,  and  eventually  sought  and  ob» 
tained  the  long  desired  revenge.  But  Mr.  Benign  said  kindly,  to 
the  same  boy,  <^  John,  will  you  please  run  and  bring  me  that  haf* 
ket  ?"  <<  Yes,  Sir,"  said  John,  and  off  he  started  on  the  ran,  glad 
to  do  the  good  old  man  a  favour. 

All  the  neighbours  of  Mr.  Contentious  cordially  hate  him,  he- 
cause  he  is  continually  contending  with,  and  blaming,  and  aueiiig 
them.  His  combativeness  manifested  towards  them,  has  excited 
their  enmity  towards  him,  so  as  to  cause  a  perpetual  warfiue.^— 
Hence,  they  all  cherish  ill-will  against  him,  and  most  of  them 
watch  every  opportunity  to  injure  him,  and  he  seeks  to  be  revenged 
on  them. 

But  every  neighbour  of  Mr.  Obliging  gladly  improves  every  op- 
portunity to  serve  him  ;  his  neighbourly  feelings  towards  them  ha- 
ving excited  their  better  feelings  not  only  towards  him,  but  even 
towards  each  other. 

Mr.  Justice  deals  fairly  with  all — asking  and  offering  but  one 
price ;  so  that  Mr.  Banter  never  tries  to  beat  him  down,  not  thinks 
of  making  or  receiving  a  second  offer,  but  deals  fairly  with  him.— 
But  when  Mr.  Banter  deals  with  Mr.  Close,  he  stands  more  upon 
a  sixpence  than  it  is  worth,  or  than  he  docs  for  a  dollar  when  deal- 
ing with  Mr.  JiLstice,  and  will  neither  sell  as  cheap  nor  give  as 
much  for  the  same  article  to  Mr.  Close  as  to  Mr.  Justice,  because 
the  Aaiuisitiveness  of  Mr.  Close  and  Mr.  Banter  each  excites  that 
of  the  other,  while  the  higher  facuhics  of  Mr.  Justice  restrain  the 
action  of  this  Jewing  s})irit  in  all  who  deal  with  him. 

As  Parson  Reverence  enters  the  sanctuarj',  clothed  with  the  spi- 
rit of  devotion*  and  in  the  air  and  attitideof  sanctify,  instantly  t 
solemn  feeling  pi^r\-ades  the  whole  assembly, so  that  even  theplap- 

*  I  employ  tliis  form  of  expression,  because  it  enables  me  to  penoniiy 
the  orsrans.  and  therrbv  to  embody  iind  bring  the  foil  force  of  ibe  idea  pi^ 
sented,  and  the  principle  illustrated,  directly  before  tbe  mind  in  a  manner 
more  tangible  and  easily  remembered  than*  any  other. 


ncins  m  iavb  m  otbies.  f ^ 

[  Im  m  tbe  gmllrr^r  ratrli  iht  ptTvailiog  vpint  of  takmnitj,  ud 
yftHTipgr^     Bitf  wbni  Pttnno  Gaity  encen  tttr  rhtiirh,  a 
r«  flfctili  ferliog  ipn^ls  tbrmgbout  tJie  c<»lgT1^g«tiof^  and  ^ 
i  ftbncL    The  Jbnaer  li  i  itieetvliil  pmthtt  of  rigb^ 
,  mmi  hm  hmn  iwtruoicnta)  in  pfmnoting  many  rrmmki  of 
i;  wliilt  P&no«  Gaity  hv  i  wory];^  fuluofiatije  rotfi(fi«|[». 
ttiA.    Brmib  orRdigioii  brautifijlly  ind  forriUjr  Ult^mtr  tUi 

^  iiilo  tli«*  comptciy  of  ftf enrt.  l/teful  ftml  1 
I  al  ooor  1  fcrUcig  of  rdlorfxir&t  ind  cli^aiicv  ic 

\  rf «Qr  raMifc,  iod  polfabei  evny  actaoia  mj 

Mr.  I imiciptta  eeltfi  the  rompanjf  of  Maan- 

Orolrel,  tbe  elevated  tooe  of  fertinf  thai 

I  db  cDHipiny,  klowtrvd  as  dTectualfy  tml  percfp. 

iW  HUM  of  ir«  is  iiiliodiiefil  ioto  t  bnlnl  atnii^ 

r;  Mrf  W  ii  ttot  wen  mrdv«d  itoiplj  beoiiiac  ho  islantpto 

Of  fifiacttMl  and  uooo  taitc 

fvclb  aad  itnitf  jmi,  jm  tn  ihf  nattmi)  ocprei- 
i  aad  ^Ofa,  aad  tti%UDtlir  jimr  oim  irJr-«jftcii-Qcy  ii 
i  tf/m^tbcti  up,  aad  f^]  tbal  yon  are  af  i;ood  u  Ae  it ; 
Cv  tbcuoanirc^atkia  of  pride  M  Ui  |nrt|  jfM  woidd 
ymm  thmfht  of  j  Dttfivlf^|vyi  ami  KQfn  h  awrtW  ex* 
«M  IMbp  b  Ton. 
*       *'  '•     .  mtfw^^^      .      *      \  "      ^    ^- 

ia^  a  word  to  ftay,  whrn  Mr.  Tnlkntitt  cntenil,  and  br^an  to  rat* 
tJir  awaj  Tbn  to  rn  itr«l  ihr  I^rr^uapc  of  Mr^r^  Mum,  that 
^mj  uJkf4  ifK-rmantlji.  %o  XhhX  thrrr  was  not  rr)om  to  put  in  a  word 
«brrra«  mithrr  unul«l  luvr  saiil  a  woril  had  not  tbe 
of  Mr.  Talk4ti\r  r\citrtl  I^n^^tia^e  in  Mnnrs.  Mum. 
Mr.  L/)fpcal  R^a«on  linrsn  to  dtvu^  and  expound  certain  im- 
p^loinphiral  prmnplm  to  Mr.  Bu^inr«,  who,  though  be 
too  Ujif  brk>rr  to  t/ikr  time  to  think  or  invr»ti|;atr,  aw 
ikmm  iorrr,  aftd  im«rdi4trly  rvrlaicned,  **  How  tme  that  ta,  thovgb 
I  mrtrt  tbo«cb(  of  it  brforr  !**  and  tben  procrrdrd  to  »how  bow 
fBriacily  tbr  prmrtple  brought  to  Tirw,  and  expiamed  whit  be  bad 
^Ahi  aafm«  bat  arrrr  brfrjfe  tindemtood.  It  alao  wr%  bim  to  tbinltttf 
ayas  aibrr  tabjreta,  and  to  m%r%ti|nitin|^  other  raiwrt. 

Iffli  DiapUy  canw  out  in  a  Aplrndid,  new-faUiioned  attire«  aadl 
alaaail  every  lady  m  Iowa  waa  art  oo  fire  by  a  aptrit  of  < 
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and  would  not  let  their  husbands  and  fathers  rest  till  they  too  could 
dress  like  her  ;  although,  unless  Miss  Display  bad  indulged  her 
own  Approbativeness,  that  of  the  other  milliner-made  ladies  would 
not  have  been  excited.  '   • 

Mr.  Witty  threw  off  a  joke,  and  this  excited  the  risibles  of  Mr. 
.Serious,  who,  in  return,  manufactured  another;- whereas,  but  for 
Mr.  Witty's  influence,  the  face  of  Mr.  S.  wduld  still  have  remuned 
as  long  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Timid,  while  in  a  church,  screamed  outwilti  fright,  and 
nearly  all  in  the  house  were  instantly  electrified  with  fear,  but  for 
what,  they  did  not  know. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Hope  embarked  in  speculations  in  stock,  real  es- 
tate, mulberry  trees,  &c.,  and  counted  his  thousandcs  in  prospect, 
which  inspired  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  of  the  Messrs. 
Doubtful,  who  were  excitid  by  liis  spirit  and  followed  his  example.. 

Mr.  Appetite  commenced  eating  his  breakfast  greedily,  when  in 
came  his  boy,  who  soon  cried  out  for  a  piele,  which  he  probably 
would  not  have  thought  of  for  hours  if  he  had  not  seen  his  father 
eating  so  greedily.  *  ' 

I  now  appeal,  whether  this  principle  of  sj/mpaihy^  this  feeling  as 
others  feel — this  spreading  of  the  emotions  fiorn  heart  to  heart- 
is  not  a  law  of  human  naturCy  as  well  as  a  doctrine  of  Phreno- 
logy? whether  it  is  not  as  universal  and  as  uniform  as  the  nature 
of  man,  and  as  powerful  as  it  is  universal  ?  What  heart  is  so 
adamantine  as  not  to  experience  its  power,  or  be  swayed  by  it^ 
influence  ? 


SECTION  III. 


ANALYSIS  OF   THE   FACULTIES,  AND  MEANS   OF   INCREASING  AND   DIMIN-^ 
ISHING  THEIR   ORGANS. 

We  come  now  to  the  direct  application  of  these  principles  to  both 
Self  Improvemknt,  and  to  the  moral  training  and  government  of 
children.  That  is,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  directly  bow  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  weak  faculties,  and  control,  direct,  and 
restrain  those  that  are  too  large.  In  effecting  this  most  desirable 
end  -  this  greatest  and  bi'St  work  to  which  mortals  can  apply  thrm- 
selves — the  first  and  the  most  impoitant  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  ob> 


>  ertTiFATiOM  or  m  •ocial  vacoltibs.     M§ 


koowkJ;(e  or  iIm  prvctee  fuocfttoe  aT  tvity  ! 
(•i%f?  will  Icll  iM  tbc  /mid  M  eie/j  ranuliy^  by  I 
t»  ti»i  ^Krolfy,  lliat  it,  bjr  ki^ifi}^  ihat  faculty  oonlinuAll/ 
it  wkU  bt  cmLM  Mio  cooiImi  idintt  ud  tlmvby  eft* 
To  lEihpAit  Uiia  IcBOwki^tv  let  ui  btic%  ioaljrss  tlM  fito^ 
i  li  order  to  ilo  thb  ia  Ike  ibon«rt  aimI  lOOitf  effectual  aunmit 
1  ihiU  point  ool  llui  «i^p£«liwi  of  every  bcolty  lo  tU  moot^ 
or  Ibe  Wftnl  in  Ibe  nature  or  mmn  it  tuppiici.  Tliiw^ 
t»  «4ftfil«il  111  Ike  iaftfQtile  condition  of  mm  \ 
,  tn  tkr  arrvigmieol  or  f  xislcticr  of  Ituri  of  mvam  mmk 
;  Appttite,  lo  tfae  anrfto^riiMml  of  outritioo  and  our  comliikt 
lor  ibod ;  Contlfocttrtfien,  lo  our  dmund  for  kotpoiy 
hv  «^  <kiikg«  madr ;  ldr«lily,  to  the  bountifal  lod  per* 
ia  HttM ;  Loofuif f,  lo  nor  hiriag  ideM  to  €OioQiunii!ite,  sod 
4mftd  tlierrfroffs;  BoMFfoltlwo,  (o  OUT  being  iti  i 
•f  vAnag,  «kicift  tins  bothy  can  mittgatr^  ke,  Tbero  ft 
flkorf  of  tmpm«nfr  indcliUy  tbr  flOUm  aai 
fcrilly  01  all  to  ht  eomparfil  wHk  tlill^  uflllod  wMk 
td  docrif'tioiL  Rmrmkcriiig  Ikia  adaplattOQ  of 
tto  i»  obfecf ,  is  Dutnpamtttrly  etsy,  and  Ikit  rifus  Hi 
ty,  yt!  eoiiipl4«tely> 
«  l«e«,  Iko,  witk  tke  pr^nmii^  ;  and  tbill  inal)^  tbo 
,  (koogh,  havinf^  treated  tbta  subject  somevkaf 
m  mj  oorfc  on  Matrimony,  I  nball  proceeil  no  further  than  to 
hav  la  oootrol  and  restrain  tbe^  Mrvcral  organs. 


1.  amativknf:ss. 

afiaekwimi  and  love  of  the  sexes  for  Hieh  other. 

r  hand,  ecnaec'ins  touU  ?     Without  ihr«  what  b  life  P 

AAamnoai, — As  death  appertnin^  to  nian*s  worldly  exbleoca, 
mm  Airaas   (or  pfopagatirn  became  nece»ary,  in  order  to  pr^ 
It   »  adaptrd  to  the  great  arrangemer.t  of  po- 
lls pncaarir  fumtion  l«,  eonnubini  lore — thai  tend«-r aflec* 
tNB  aod  ^m»fm  of  soul  which  exists,  or  at  least  should  alwa^-s  e\* 
OH.  katw«es  kyAaod  and  wife.     Its  products  ate  marriage  and  oCT 


ases  ara  neafrtinQsnesa  and  liist,  in  all  their  forma  and  do- 
fPM.     Bitf,  m  1  akall  soon  pobliab  a  work  dcrotcd  excltisiTaly  to 
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Ibis  sobjecty  entitled,  ^  Amativeness,  its  uses  and  abuses,  together 
with  the  means  of  restraining  its  excessive  or  perverted  action,"*  I 
will  not  even  enter  upon  it  here,  farther  than  to  say  to  those  who 
wish  to  subdue  it,  banish,  as  far  as  possible,  all  those  thoughts  and 
associations  that  excite  these  feelings,  and  above  all,  avoid  all 
stimulants,  even  in  diet,  because  the  connection  is  most  intimate 
between  the  states  of  the  body  and  those  of  this  organ  and  bculty. 

2.  PHILOPROGENrnVENESS. 

Parental  love  ;  attachment  to  one^s  own  children  ;  love  ofchSUnn 

generally.  < 

Adaptation. — If  all  mankind  had  been  brought  forth,  Uke  tlie&* 
bled  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  in  the  full  possesaoo  of  att 
his  phj-sical  and  mental  powers,  capable,  from  the  first,  of  ta* 
king  abundant  care  of  himself  without  requiring  parents  to  sup- 
ply a  single  want,  this  faculty  would  have  been  out  of  place;  for 
then  it  would  have  had  nothing  to  do.  But  the  fact  is  far  othfcrwisei 
Man  enters  the  world  in  a  condition  utterly  helpless.  Infants  re- 
quire a  great  amount  of  care  and  nursing.  This  infantile  conditioB 
of  man  has  its  counterpart  in  this  faculty.  Without  its  stimulus  to 
provide  for  and  watch  over  infancy,  every  child  must  inevitably 
perish,  and  our  race  become  extinct. 

AsrsEs. — Spoiling  children  by  over  indulgence ;  fusang  with 
them ;  being  so  tender  of  them  as  to  ruin  their  health,  or  unfit  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Its  primary,  distinctive  function  is  parental  love— attachment  to 
one's  oivn  children ;  and  the  more  helpless  the  child,  the  more  vig- 
orous its  action.  None  but  'parents  can  ever  know  the  genuine 
feelings  of  parental  love.  There  is  something  peculiarly  enduring 
in  ihtJ  thou<;ht  that  they  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
and  this  fueling  is  greatly  augmented  by  their  being  begotten  by  a 
huiihaiul,  or  Lome  by  a  wife,  whom  we  dearly  love. 

:\  IV w  words  in  regard  to  its  cultivation,  must  suffice.  The  rela- 
tions hftwt'i'ii  parents  and  their  children  should  be  of  the  most 
frUtkdly  cimracter,  and  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interrupt  or 
lacvratc  it.  Make  them  confidants,  and  induce  them  to  disckie 
frvvl)  all  that  troubles  or  delights  them.      Parents  and  children 

•  U  will  be  ready  in  June  or  July.    Price  25  ets.,  or  5  copies  for  (1. 
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I W  mfm^^  m  little  it  poiviblr,  m^d  ;i  p«r^l  t 
hi  haM  hitmmm  thmtu    Ia^  parenn  art  ei  onnft  bb|  i^ 
F  if  matitmif  or  duimttt^  but  kt  tlwra  do  «11  tlirj  c»i  ll» 
frrftnit  ttrtwetn  itmm  ead  tbtir  chiMxtiit  and  bn- 
fted  r^Mifti.      Let  hmhlm*»  \m  iqmmtrd  but  little. 
fhowM  ibut  bt  Ukes  to  cbiDOie  thrir  tivQciftlf^  for 
iMff  A  povcrfiil  ioAcKKCV  in  tb«  formitioii  of  cli>r»clrr«    A»» 
I  hvTv;  IbrwiFthiiyt  tliMP,  bo<  only  will  one  \mm^ 
I  ill  fbt  idlriLDtii^  lo  be  <h*i  iv«d  frooi 
j«t  brUcr  tiAf  e  fw  wandilri,  tbm  ibeM  it  all 
i  cin  l»  eoMfilid  bj  f>'"7>BC  ^''^■^  ^^ 
it  in  irilBtMiiif  dim  bnvrmt  kmbIm^  ftft 
i  cm  culttvit*  it  bjr  tikinf^  cart  of  tke  youtigir^ 
r,  by  Ifrriig  Mk,  |?e!»  &tMt  trfrf  rrprrM-Ating  viri- 
k,  iod  brifsgiiifi  tha  Icelttig  tato  tdlM 
^^a4m«ii  olnUtaJ  in  mUqge  it;  but  ihe  tooil 
» cif  odttra&ig  h,  »  In  rater  upon  tht  partial  r«l&- 
prorUt  Ibr  jrotif  oum  rhiUmu    All  otber  neai 
Willi  iMl 


ADHESIVEBfESa 


*1  Mw CmhhbAbmh  fire  I  onto  ^ou.  tktt  yr  Ict«  oqc  tootbcT.**  '*Lovt 
M  tkf  r«16lliiif  of  the  Uw.' -BiA/^. 

V  SMI  kad  be«ii  cTfatnl  a  lonrlv,  unnorial,  iiolitar)  bring,  nearlj 
haM  ym  Caruhirt,  bitini;  nothint;  lo  cxciiv  thrm  to  action,  would 
Ww  laia  iormaAt,  ar>«i  the  Inlanco  hairr  bern  but  frrblj  rxernwd. 
7W  artrritT  of  rrtry  farulty  in  one,  natumllv  rxtifrt  the  tame 
is  fboir  armind  him.  Ilmrr,  without  thr  rlrinrnt  of  Friend* 
to  hnm^  aiankinH  to^rcther  into  a^aociationa,  migbborboodit 
ILr  ,  they  rrniW  have  had  no  opportunity  hr  the  eiirciia 
if  t  BB^ia^i.  Ambition,  Imitation,  and  many  other  fACultiea,  and 
Ma  fcr  fkal  of  KindiM^,  Juitire,  &.C.  ;  and  tbe  action  of  all  tba 
mmmmkn  waald  bare  been  far  fha  efficient  and  pleawrable  tbaa 
aav.  Wiabnrt  tbit  arrangement,  co-padneribipii,  and  tboae  pobHc 
wbicb  reqairt  tbe  conbinad  labor  and  rtaoarcaa 
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of  more  than  one  for  their  completion,  would  have  refnamed  un- 
known ;  and  the  selfish  propensities  have  rendered  all  men  Ishma^ 
elites,  turning  every  man's  hand  against  his  neighbor,  rendering 
each  most  hateful  to  all ;  kindling  rising  jealouaes,  animosities, &€.» 
into  burning  flames,  and  for  ever  blotting  out  the  pleasant  smile  of 
glowing  friendiship ;  the  cordial  greeting  of  old  associates,  (he 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  that  silent  flow  of  perpetual  happi^ 
ness  which  springs  from  being  in  the  company  of  those  we  like. 

This  faculty  casts  into  the  shade  the  modern  ceremony  of  formal 
introductions^  and  of  waiting  for  the  last  call  to  be  returned,  or  let- 
ter answered.  It  should  be  in  constant  action,  and,  therefore,  lonely 
travellers  should  wile  away  their  tedious  hours  by  opening  at  onoe 
the  portals  of  their  hearts,  engaging  freely  in  conversation,  and 
''  scraping  acquaintance  "  at  first  sight.  Still,  intimate  friendships 
should  be  formed  judiciously  ;  for  it  is  a  most  powerful  means  of 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation  or  degradation.  Young  people,  in 
particular,  though  they  should  form  speaking  acquaintances  and 
passing  friendship  readily,  to  which  they  are  strongly  predisposed, 
should  ncverlheless  be  careful  how  they  make  confidants  and  bomm 
friends. 

The  younfr  form  attachments  much  more  readily  than  those  who 
arc  older,  partly  because  they  become  hardened  by  frequent  disap- 
pointments, in  finding  s\ipposed  friends  unfaithful,  and  partly  because 
long  scpa  rated  from  the  friends  of  their  youth.  This  blunting  of 
the  fine,  glowing  feelings  of  friendship,  is  certainly  most  unfbrto- 
nate.  Friendship  should  be  regarded  as  most  sacred,  and  never  be 
trifled  with.  Do  almost  anything  sooner  than  vitdate  this  feeling  i 
and  let  friends  bear  and  forbear  much,  at  least  until  they  are  certain 
that  a  supposed  injury  or  unjust  remark  was  premeditated ;  and 
then,  when  friendship  is  thus  violated,  think  no  more  of  your  former 
friend,  not  even  enough  to  hate  him.  Dwell  not  upon  the  injuries 
done  you,  but  banish  him  from  your  mind,  and  let  him  be  to  yon  as 
though  you  had  never  known  him ;  for  dwelling  upon  broken 
friendships  only  still  farther  lacerates  and  blunts  this  feeling,  and 
nu>ro  eflectually  sears  your  friendship.  Never /orm  friendships 
whore  there  is  any  danger  of  their  being  broken  ;  and  never  break 
them  unless  the  occasion  is  intentional  and  ma«;t  aggravated :  and 
Vt  friends  try  to  make  up  little  difierences  as  soon  as  possible.* 

*  I  have  seea  a  young  man  rendered  crazy,  and  thrown  iolo  m  perfed 
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ifkpljr  liilb  rtvkvftbN  power  le  munben  of  fht 

t«i   f^irulOff   Cl4tiva(«    HJ&^IOII    fuf  QCf  AfMlUlVT  III 

Mil  kl  bfodicrs  witl  tiAlari  $ejmmiQ  » littk  is  poK 
MMicli,  Offtcf  dlow  A  bttnicb  tn  be  iMidc  lo  tbrtr 
fWnd  caottniially  auU  oew  furl  in  Ibe  old  lun  cif  fndiuly 
Lh  ihfi  fight  b«ii#l  or  h»{MUlax  bi  oiUrsiik4  ofieotf 
%  Aid  fel  UmdM  roliTtaiii  fiieiHli  ohmihI  lb*  tamif 
m  ywibh,  iottcwl  of  dlowiim  thMi  to  oAt  Ibnr 
Cvt  ftt  Ibe  public  boCcl  Wr  ba?^  Ura  link  of  ibe  good 
m  Xmkm  OHM  oT  •^  rwniiiiyr  »fia  o(  En^l^  b^ispulay ; 
«i  ^iBi  fcr  loo  ittb  laioo  h  Mtmg  ioil  rccciruig  looo/  rtitli. 
ftiA,  ikav  lonfeolfpoTilc  celli  if«  prrriirt  lKlll«ail^^llr•  lo  frtftoil- 
A^  mkm  fbc  «MVt  t9  itt  Ibe  giuio — pottooooi.  True  fftendiliip 
Ijr*  Tba«e  wbo  ajv  Tcrjr  polilii  la  jroo  ft(vMrai>((* 
,  moi  Inejkli ;  for  If  oe  fficMl^ip  koowi  oo  trrciSQ* 
f»biites|iir^(br  niiiiBt!at  it  m  ikvcklcil  b|  ibenrflf  ^ 
We  ibmiU  aU  lofoonr/n'cw^t  sod  iioJlw 
fnm  Ibe  tatjrr  orverc  ditfia  of  life  to  indulge  il  | 
tbA  m^fifmaU^  m  iliqiietlr«  omt  ibii  frictMLibip.  True  rrirnd* 
i  ihi  llttit  conboUj  lad  bwwlj^  poufuifE  r<irtb  ibe  full 
r  twdmg,  wtiboiit  wmf  bvcw,  my  rc*er%  e.  Tbe  oien 
bf  fneadtb^p  u  iarAliiablr,  ripeiiftUj  lo  in  lO^ 


facility,  seek  every  favorable  opportunity  to  ex* 
'  your  fricndi  from  aioon^  tbosc  wbose  feeliD^  and 
wilb  vcHir  own,  tbat  it,  in  viboae  locirty  yoa 
rlf«  and  ihrn  frequently  inter cban^e  fr;emlly  feeling 
And  do  not  Ueak  up  your  youtbful  anociatioos,  if  you 
«ft  veA  avoid  iL  If  )ou  «k>,  renew  tbem  t%  soon  or  as  often  M 
{'■■dllr.  K^CbiiK;  t»  bHter  caU  uUtrd  to  blunt,  xml  tbrrefivre,  ro* 
4m&  thi0  lacaliy.  tban  irpAration  froo  fneods  esp<*cially  from  tboeo 
«te  kovt  aol  (or  yeaim  at  tbe  lamc  table,  and  bccooic  cordially  aU 
i»  cttdb  ocWf . 
»tM  atiMi  lo  a»e  to  fumiih  perbapa  a  more  pover* 
U  oiad  cnitial  alioMiUH  to  tbit  faculty  tbao  any  oiber  lyitem 
dmnwj.     Not  tbal  I  woidd  eodorse  all  tbt  doctnnn  of  Fourier 

9mtaf  ef  e»mi—it.  Vy  Uiaf  imfimi  mpm  hf  a  Mpfoaed  frifod.  of  Mt 

I  tkoM  wiM  bate  Uea  miitf  di»» 
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nor  of  his  disciple  Brisbane ;  but  I  do  say,  and  without  the  fear  of 
coatraiiiction,  that  associations  might  be  so  formed  as  to  give  this 
faculty  all  the  food  its  nature  requires,  or  could  bear,  (and  this  la  a 
great  deal,)  and  also  avoid  those  frequent  separations  of  friends  so 
detrimental  to  this  faculty. 

Ghinsc  and  receiving  presents^  is  also  directly  calculated  to  stim- 
ulate this  iaculty  to  increased  action.  They  are  the  natural  food  of 
this  faculty  ;  and  with  this  food  let  it  be  fed  abundantly.  I  like  the 
grood  («lii  custoin  of  making  New-year*s,  Christmas,  and  other  pre- 
stnts^  thereby  promoting  good  feeling  between  man  and  man,  as 
veil  as  kindling  anew  the  old  fires  of  friendship.  Make  presents, 
receive  presents,  and  hold  them  as  sacred  tokens  of  that  union  of 
aoul  which  it  is  the  province  of  this  faculty  to  create. 

To  diminish  or  sustain  this  faculty,  (and  this  is  necessary  only 
vben  it  has  been  placed  upon  the  wrong  object,  or  in  case  of  the 
death  of  friends,)  break  up  all  association,  all  connexion,  all  inter* 
chan^^e  of  all  iileas  or  feelings  with  them.  Exchange  no  letters^ 
exchange  no  looks,  no  thoughts.  Banish,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
ideas  of  the  person  loved.  Busy  yourself  so  effectually  about  other 
mattem  as  to  compel  you  to  withdraw  your  feelings  from  this  per- 
•on,  and,  above  all,  form  other  friendly  relations.  There  is  do 
curt^  for  lacerated  affection  equal  to  its  transfer.  Stop  its  flow,  you 
CAiiiH^t,  should  not,  but  you  can  only  direct  it  into  another  channd. 
^^lHl  other  and  better  objects  on  which  to  expend  it,  and  especially, 
array  rttison  against  friendship.  When  your  affections  revert  to 
th^ir  former  object,  bring  them  back  by  placing  the  motive  for  tiieir 
withdrawal  before  the  mind.  Intellect  should  rrign  supreiae.  It 
^^m  gitvern  the  feelings.  It  should  govern  them  all.  And  every 
V4M>  ahiudd  irmn  his  feelings  to  obey  the  dictates  of  enlightened 

'Wv^  remarks  will  apply  particularly  to  those  who  have  faDen 
il»  K^vc  iujmliciously,  and  wish  to  tear  their  affections  from  those  on 
^k^'Mi  they  have  been  improperly  or  unwise'y  placed.  To  such 
|jbc>  ^'tU  Ih?  found  invaluable;  as  also  to  those  who  lose  firiendfl^ 
ghikkvitt  iu*  a  beloved  companion.  Let  the  dead  be  dead  to  you- 
^Hiiiuug  over  their  decease  does  not  benefit  them,  but  it  is  imam 
^  \sHA,  iM  |H^int  of  health,  in  point  of  mind,  as  well  as  burious  to 
«li9  fii^^atiMit  thua  lacerated.  And  the  more  you  dwell  on  this  los^ 
iK  '.*M«  >^>u  aear  this  element  of  your  nature.    Beware  of  this  la* 
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,  and  to  avoid  it,  I  repeat,  banish  them  from  your  mind,  and 
your  time,  attention,  every  thing,  in  other  matters.  Seek 
any  thing  that  will  thus  divert  you.  B2  the  philosopher.  May  I 
aever  be  brought  to  a  severe  trial,  but  if  so,  I  do  think  I  could  put 
imfmeUce  the  direction  here  given.  Many  shrink  from  this  direc- 
tkio,  bat  it  is  the  true  one.  It  is  the  only  way  to  shelter  yourself 
bom  that  merciless  storm  which  threatens  to  drive  you  to  distrac- 
tioD  and  wreck  your  all. 

UNION  FOR  LIFE. 

Continuance  and  congeniality  of  affection. 

*  Tb»t  nlkeo  tie  which  binds  two  willinsif  souls.'*    "  And  (hey  twain  shall 
be  ODe  flesh.*' 

This  facuby  is  located  between  Adhesiveness  and  Amativeneas* 
sail  diqioses  husbands  and  wives  in  whom  it  is  large  and  active 
ta  be  Wirayi  tagethsr.  They  cannot  endure  the  absence  of  their 
cuayiiop,  even  for  an  hour,  and  feel  as  though  the  time  spent 
«w^  from  them,  was  so  much  of  their  existence  lost.  It  is  devel* 
«pcd  before  amativeness  appears,  and  hence  this  Union  is  often 
i  in  diiUhood.  It  purifies  and  refines  the  sentiment  of  love  • 
I  to  caress  and  be  caressed ;  and  is  the  soul  and  centre  of  con* 
i  bit ;  creating  that  tmton,  that  oneness  of  feeling,  that  bar. 
mooy  of  ipiril  and  that  flowing  together  of  soul,  which  characterize 
tme  casfuipj  affection.  It  is  very  reluctant  to  fasten  upon  more 
tluui  one,  and  that  is  upon  hrst  love.  I  have  seen  several  strik- 
mg  proo6  and  illustrations  of  the  existence  of  this  faculty,  and  the 
I  of  its  organ.  It  is  much  larger  and  more  active  in  woman 
,  and  in  (act  causes  and  accounts  for  the  far  greater  power 
of  woman's  love  than  that  of  man. 
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Or  hme  ^bohs,  and  the  noxicn.  of  both  childhood  and  after  life ; 
mUmcktmemi  to  the  place  where  one  livesy  orhaslived:  unwilling^ 
mmt  Is  change  U:  desire  to  locale^  and  remain,  permanently^  in 
amhebiUiiom^  andtoow%andimprjve  a  homestead :pairioiism^ 

*"  Home,  bone !  swce',  sweet  home !    Thcts's  no  place  like  bome.** 

TIk  ftdvantigei  of  having  a  pcnnaneal  bom,  and  the  evils  and 
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iiBiiLj  ^■o:ise'^ue:it  upon  chinging  it.*  are  each  very  great;  "three 

^lovu-s  '  it  ii  s;iid,  '*  are  as  Lad  as  a  Ire."'    Those  who  have  homes 

•i"  ::jt  i/  V-  '.VM,  be  they  ever  so  homely.  :^c  comparatively  rich.    They 

"et?i  lii.Li  no  crusty  landlord  can  luin  hcia  homeless  into  the  streets, 

>i-  Ni-l  «heir  tumiturc  at  auction  iVr  nr.t.     Rent-days  come  and  go 

uiiKciitvi,  and  the  domestic  airtviior.s  have  full  scope  for  delig}itful 

J  veil  'sv.     Kvery  married  man  is  lound  1  y  this  inhabilive  law  of  his 

•uuun\  as  well  as  in  duty  to  his  lan,i!y.  ;o  cm  a  house  and  garden 

N'.K  t ;  .iJul  ocry  wife  is  bound  I  y  ihc  san.e  law  and  duty,  to  render 

iwi  houw  ;us  happy  as  possible.     The  prevalent  practice  of  rent- 

niii  hoi'>c-<»  violates  this  law  and  arrangement  of  man's  domestic 

:iai.ui\\  a*ul  mast  necessarily  proiluce  evil  to  both  owner  and  tenant 

liih<ibilivem\*«  can  be  cultivated  by  having  a  home, staying  much 

jrf  hv»riuMUul  itnpromng  that  home  ly  setting  out  fruit  trees  and 

NhiublvrVi  multiplying  conveniences  about  it,  and  indulging  a  love 

sH  hv*iwv'  iis  ijour  home.     Moving  often,  by  tearing  us  away  from  the 

?v\ikV  which  hi»s  iHM'omo  endeared  to  us,  interrupts  and  pains  this 

♦AvHittN,  ttutl  this  hardens,  sears,  and  enfeebles  it     Children  should, 

if  |HvoiihU\  Ih»  l>rou|^ht  uj)  in  oni!  house,  jmd  //omc  should  be  rendered 

AHd^'li.^htrul  a  phicc  to  them  a^  possible.    I  have  always olsserved, 

lh;it  chihhvii  who  have  lived  in  one  dwelling,  and  cspeeially  on  a 

t^w«,  till  they  were  firteen,  have  this  organ  large ;  whereas  it  is 

iwMI  in  thvv^  *  \vh.»  hiivc  lived  in  different  places  during  childhood. 

11^18  hhowN  ihi'  importance  of  cultivating  it  in  children,  and  says  to 

jMi^NM^l?*,  ill  tlu*  hiu^;uii  ;e  of  nature — ''  Make  as  few  moves  as  possi- 

bK\rtiul  jt^^neridly  keep  jour  children  at  honied 

(:()N(n:NTRATIVENESS. 

V%%:%  sv^yi  K\m*inuity  of  thouglU  and  feeling  ;  application;  abfltty 
^^  i  ,rvm»N»;*  »/i  h  a*trni  to  one,  and  but  one,  thing  at  a  UmefOnd 
^  ^\''^)wV/«?  /'*«!'  hrjore  turning  to  another. 

K^svrrwioN,  Many  of  the  operations  of  life,  and  especially  the 
#s»(i^%viH,v«  ^i'^knowlMgc,  require  the  continued^  united^  and  paiieni 
^fi^^^s^kx.s'^x  \^i  the  faculties'to  one  thing  at  a  time.  Firmness  gives 
^v%K*»»^JtV>  «^^  ivk:»»^l?*  the  general  plans,  opinions,  &c.,  of  life,  while 
4I.A  ^s'^x*^  vx  mlaptnl  to  the  minor  operations  of  the  mind  for  the 

^:t  ^^\iNUkt«U.  tlut  (he  expenses  of  rooyiag  oa  the  first  of  May,  inlhs 
.a>  j»  Ni^^Ax-^V  -^looe,  ciceeds  $25,C(K). 
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Witbout  CoBcentnitif  eiw«i  Ike'  mtmUi  ppentioM 
ipoald  be  eztremelj  imperfect,  wanting  in  tboroughoea^  tod  Uh^ 
^mfii  aad  BaAj.  Its  tbaenoe  may  be  adviaahle  in  tome  kiadi  of 
I  aiia  tfie  mercantile,  wbere  so  many  little  Ibings  are  to  bt 
iiomaaj  costomers  waited  upon  ma  Mori  lime,  and  aosMicI^ 
of  talent  required. 

L— Plrolizitjr,  dwelling  or  talking  on  one  snbjeet  till  it  m 
ilkread  bare,  and  reintroducing  it  after  olbem  bare  beenintro. 


thm  wbole  cast  and  cbaracter  of  tbe  Amerteao  people,  ( 
aa  alasnst  total  deBdency  of  this  faculty  in  cbaraoler,  and  aoeori^ 
■igiy,  in  ninety-nine  in  evety  buadred  of  tbe  beadi  I  exaBBioe»  iti 
isBsalL  Tbe  error  lies  in  our  defective  system  ofediicatioii 
im  oar  oowding  fo  many  studies  upon  tbe  attention  ol 
i  and  yoQtb  w  a  day.  In  our  common  seboois,  a  few  mia* 
t  devoted  to  reading,  a  few  mimitcs  to  spelling,  a  few  oMifa 
|,  a  few  sMre  to  aritbmetic,  &c.,  Ac,  all  in  half  a  da^^ 
By  Ibe  lime  Osnceatrati veness  brings  the  organs  required  by  a  gmm 
simlyt  to  bear  upon  it,  so  that  it  begins  to  do  tbem  good,  tbe  miaA 
i  oll^  and  tbe  attention  directed  to  another  study.  This  is 
When  tbe  mind  becomes  engaged  in  a  particular  study  or 
train  of  thought,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  fixed  without  inter- 
» aatil  fatigue  is  imiuced.  And  1  am  of  the  opinion  that* 
eae,  at  best  only  two  studies  or  siibieeti  should  bis 
I  mind  in  a  day.  I  incline  to  tbe  opinion  tbat  a  m* 
gle  siadf  al  a  lane  dioiild  be  the  study,  and  tbe  olbem,  reertatieas 
mtenlj.  Make  tborougk  work  of  one  study,  and  then  ef  anodier. 
The  Gennans  derote  a  liftMnu  to  a  single  s|ud|y,  and  in  them, 
te  organ  is  ^xially  large.  It  is  much  larger  in  the  English  and 
icQich  than  in  tbe  Americans;  and  is  not  geoeially  devekped  in 
^le  FscachbfvL 

To  dimimtb  this  faculty,  fly  from  thing  to  thing.  Bead  a  para- 
fOfdi  hete,  and  a  scrap  of  news  there.  Get  a  mere  smattering  of 
ant  Ihii^  after  another,  but  dwell  on  nothing.  Pickup  inform^ 
lisa  hoe,  there,  every  where,  but  let  it  be  a  little  of  every  thingi 
Jul  not  asttch  of  any  one  thing.  Go  into  a  store  or  engage  insomb 
knmai  wliere  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  tbingi  to  be  atten* 
M  to  ia  quick  sacoeawm,  each  of  which  reijttires  but  an  instant,  to 
befoyitoiradtqrumtier.    Foke  iron  sfter  iron  into  the  fife  mas  t)^ 
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compel  you  to  divert  your  attention  from  one  thing  to  ainotber  withi 
out  cessation. 

The  means  of  cultivating  this  organ  may  in  part  be  drawn  fir<Htt 
the  preceding  remarks.  Fix  the  mind,  and  keep  it  fixed,  on  one 
rii^le  subject,  for  a  long  time,  and  avoid  interruption  and  transition. 
The  weavers  in  our  factories  usually  have  this  faculty  large,  be- 
oause  their  whole  attention  is  required  to  one  and  the  same  thing; 
hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day,  and  if  you  wish  to  cultivate  it 
you  must  seek  some  business,  or  do  something  that  will  compel  you 
to  keep  your  mind  upon  one  and  the  same  thing  hour  after  hour  and 
day  after  day  for  years  together.  Force  of  will  may  do  some* 
thing,  but  this  will  do  vastly  more. 

'  The  precise  function  of  this  faculty  is  not  generally  understood. 
It  gives  continuUjfy  and  a  patient  dwelling  on  one  subject,  but  not 
intensity  or  concentration  of  mind.  These  are  imparted  by  its  a6- 
eencej  and  an  active  temperament  It  dilutes^  instead  of  concentra- 
ting, the  mental  faculties.  With  this  organ  small,  and  an  active 
temperament,  the  mind  acts  with  energy  and  rapidity,  but  mod 
despatches  one  subject,  and  passes  to  another,  and  then  to  a  third. 

COMBATIVENESS. 

Nemo  me  impune  lacesdt 

Residance  ;  self-protection  ;  defence  ;  personal  courage  ;  frtMsnu 
of  mind  in  times  of  danger  ;  defence;  (^position  ;  ddtermm^ 
tion;  boldness;  resolution;  energy ;  the get^^nd-of-mji-MMEig^aMi 
let-me-and-mine-alone  feeling;  anger;  resentment;  a  thnat» 
eningf  contrary  spirit. 

Adaptation. — ^Man  has  been  thrown,  by  his  Creator,  into  a  world 
beset  with  difficulties,  some  of  which  are  to  be  overcome  by  Cau- 
tiousness, which '' foreseeth  the  evil  and  fleeth  therefrom,"  and 
others,  by  boldly  meeting  and  defying  danger  and  braving  difficalty. 
Cautiousness  looks  out  for  the  storm,  and  provides  ag^ainst  it  as  far 
as  possible ;  Combativeness  then  takes  the  helm,  and  resolutely  de» 
fiies  that  storm,  and  imparts  that  indefatigable  energy  and  delenni- 
nation  to  stick  it  outy  which  is  the  main  element  of  success.  This 
organ  should  be  cultivated^  because,  without  it,  nothing  diflbsolt  or 
important  can  be  accomplished,  yet  its  excess  and  pervendon,  are 
iiiost  disastrous  to  the  happiness  of  its  possessor.     A  contentious 
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r  u  oaluipnr  mD»  aad  qotmlBme  chiUrni  are  a 
lf«i  aad  loall  aiouod  Umib,  but  **  blmed  are  iht 
rferlhcyihallciyoyUle.  Haa  tht  reader  iierer  no.. 
f e  agreeable  ami  bappy  bis  own  fedinga  and 
raf  a  ftsUy,  wben  a  cbiU  ia  mibl,  pleiiaant,  awed  u  bioka  and 
,  aai  food  bnmoredi  iban  wbm  tbe  same  child  ia  cross»  i^j^ 
'  i,  diaobcdimt«  bateful,  and  crying  balf  Ibe  Uom  t  la 
,  pffAwninant  ConbaiiTcncas  rendcra  its  poaicwor  and 
stand  unbappjr. 
.^WImi  esocflnve  or  pcrrerteil,  or  not  governed  by  tba 
» it  dcgeneretca  into  pugnacity,  P^'^K  •  quick,  ficqf 
Icriag  one  contentious,  angovemable,  fault-findings 
,  and  qgiy  in  fcrlmg  and  conduct,  and  lonictinics  leads  t» 
ft  tumult,  Ac  From  its  exorssite  or  paiw 
:  of  tbe  bickerings,  contentions,  la«««uita^ 
animositieB,  litigations,  abunreneai,  po» 
wreth,  ilMemper,  Ac,  that  prerail  in  sodely. 
f  km  of  this  laailty  seems  to  be  to  impart  ybrsi 
It  gives  that  I  can  and  I  •««//  which  greppka  rigl^ 
I  as  though  they  mmti  be  orercosse.  Without  i| 
;awilaka  hoU  whh  an  «•  Oh,  I  cm*I,  if  I  try,**  which 
•I  ami  hiasis  success.  Thus :  if  but  a  kg  ia  to  be  liAad 
m  m  whom  is  is  large  lokes  hold  of  it  witb  a  *'  get  out  of  my  way,** 
ihich  I  WW  it,  while  he  in  whom  it  i^  nnalK  takea  hold  as 
he  had  the  labor  of  a  llrfcuk's  brfore  him.  Spirit,  rvsM^ 
drmmLj^  tone,  vigor,  delrrmination,  ihriK  sre  the  products 
oi  tkm  farmhj,  as  well  at  defenrr,  proln-licm,  co«  rst;r,  darinf:,  and 
Art  Wt  me  and  minr^alooe  which  wanh  off  all  imposition  snd 
hnnhn4»wn  all  ohstaclca. 

TW  oawal  conduct  of  parents  to  their  cliitdren,  it  catriilated 
m  onCtf  this  orfan  iii  children,  in  the  moiu  direct  and  power- 
h$  minwrr.  *"and  luat  rmiltnnatfy,*'  ratltrr  than  to  ailny  it 
B*w  ptrenis  fret  or  amid,  or  hlamr,  or  piinitli  their  children 
ala»aal  hourly,  and  for  tliintn  either  harmlrss  in 
lv#^,  or  else  perfectly  ri^hl.  For  rsaniple :  Children^ 
■  perfectly  nainral,  make  a  go«Nl  deal  of  noiae,  l>«>lh  with 
tongiwts  aiid  feet.  Thii  is  a*  if  nhould  he  Without  ao» 
jmm^  Oiey  die ;  and  nothing  conf ribntes  more  lo  the  dirrelnpi 
saaas  of  the  chiU*s  body,  and  thereby  of  the  mind,  than  thn 
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noisy  plays  and  prattle  of  youth.  Talking  iuoeaaantly,  haUoar 
ing,  ftc«  inflates  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  ejuculatiou  of 
Ihe  blood«  besides  developing  the  mtisclasr-funelions  of  the 
last  importance  to  them,  and  for  which  sr.::;:u  i.r.K  amply  pro^ 
Tided  in  the  restlessness  and  talkativeness  of  their  natures, 
▲od  yet,  fifty  times  in  the  day,  all  their  umoceDl  prattle  or 
liealthful  play,  are  broken  in  upon  by  parents  and  teachers, 
ID  a  combative  spirit  and  tone.  **  Oh,  do  bush  your  eternal 
clatter !"  '*  Stop  that  noise  yonder,  or  IMl  give  you  something 
to  make  a  noise  about,  (chastise  yoii,)  or,  <*  Do  be  still,  cliiU 
dreny  you'll  make  me  crazy ;"  of,  **  There,  now  sit  down  an4 
ait  still !  If  you  stir,  or  make  anotliar  bit  of  uoisa  for  an  hour, 
ril  punish  you,"  or  some  similar  threat  or  imperious  eom- 
mand.  As  well  punish  them  for  breathing,  as  for  talking  of 
playing  boisterously.  They  cannot  avoid  the  latter  any  mora 
than  tliey  can  atop  breathing.  Th^y  ^witld  not  stop.  They 
are  but  yielding  obedience  to  an  irre^iblQ  lav  of  tbw  na* 
lures,  and  should  be  encouraged  and  facilitateid  rallies  than 
fepressed.  If  they  are  in  your  w«y,  let  them  go  qui  doors  to 
10 up  and  prattle  there:  but  do  not,  }  beseech  you,coiitiAnally 
Irritate  their  tempers,  by  requiring  of  Ihem  what  they  cannot 
and  should  not  perform,  and  then  blaaung  of  pvuishii^  theia 
(or  disobedience. 

A  child  takes  hold  of  a  table  spread,  aod  thoughtlesily  pMlb 
II  along  till  a  dish  or  two  fall3  off;  for  which  he  is  ae^eiely 
punished,  though  he  knew  no  better.  You  tell  a  et)iUl  to  Uiog 
you  a  tumbler  of  water,  or  in  doing  soyaietbing  with  SMich 
aprightlinoas  which  you  requested  of  him,  b^  Mipa  dpivn  and 
breaks  a  dish,  or  does  some  other  damage.  Yoiir  aw«  Ampiir 
•itiveness  is  wounded  by  the  loss,  and  jour  Cooifcalivcueis 
raised,  which  makes  you  scokl  the  cbiU,  wlievnaa  yon  shMld 
pity  him.  Thus  it  is  that  children  arc  blamed  for  a  thousand 
other  things  constantly  occurring,  when  entirely  innooeut, 
or  deserving  commendation.  This  blaming  and  finding  finuk 
ittsi  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  'things  exaolly  to 
suit  you.  or  because  it  is  not  done  exactly  as  you  wish,  czcttas 
Iheir  Coinbativoness  and  reverses  their  Conscientiousness,  and 
hanoo  i^ry  <so  gnno  up  iofmifauU^  and  be  ill-tempered*  Their 
OOwhaliveuess  is  kept  in  a  continual  ferment,  and  oOBsequent- 


m^fUhdlf  and  p«rauiietirly  acHrc*,  iod  so  tifttkt 
iuiiy  upon  ihe[ti«lvi£t  anil  etco  upon  tnadimali 

,kmmy  h«  rttit  A  child  lirti  iti  toe  agminit  a  itick^  ttoisei 

if.  aiid  bill  tlowa  and  hiirta  ittelf.    Tlie  o?er4ender 

<mieftfl«  op  that  wbkh  eanaed  lh«  child  lo  fall,  and 

*  •^  aeolda  ii  for  hnrlittg  *•  Itile  »i«y/'    The  next  daf, 

•*■•■'  cfciM  aeeatimia  pata  i»  •*  itito  ■iiqr»''  and  ifie,  follow- 
■9  Av  aata|il»  ait  bf  her  parent  or  Mtm^  &f  puainhifig  what 
P***  it  pain,  beata  Ihe  other  child,  and  gett  beaien  back  af  aini 
^^  *  iVfilar  qttaifet  entues;  whef«aB,  if  the  parent  had  but 
iof  fiofbaaranea  and  furgirrnoita  rmiher  than  of 
.  the  diipetitUNi  of  the  child  would  have  been  tweet 


ilirtlitultte«  and  Corabalireiieai  are  acltTf>| 
to  r€«ainf  chiUreUt  )tiat  to  ire  them  f et  mad,  and 
>  ttoer  mionar,  Thti  is  aoat  pemkloiii.  Childrvki 
0ie«f  be  pcaiered.  Parentt,  if  you  tore  yoar  famUleep 
fkh  thorn  who  plague*  ycior  ehildreu  JuM  ro  li«ar 
i  er  matf  aiiiwert,  ai>d  tf  ihey  do  not  alon  it  miirrif^ 
I  year  flintlf .  On  no  a<tsoiml  ihoiild  you 
i  nf  f9ur  chiUren  lo  be  permanently  aour^i 
^i*  *fc"w  aaial  f««fifigi  lowered,  by  being  taritaliied*  Chil- 
^••^  •■•  awdk  #if  their  ilUemper  from  beiiia  pUguid. 

^^^  ^'VM  ii  aomefiitiea  too  small.  Children  and  adutta 
«»  he  ae  aery  mnid  and  amiable  as  to  be  inedkient  Soch 
^Bfht  ^eanhly  not  be  injured— might  cren  be  rendered  bet- 
•w— Hf  haiof  pfof  oked.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  or- 
f*^  "Mf  he  loo  iowll,  and  therefore  require  to  be  enlarged. 
I  eawiaoc  regard  fretfulneaa,  temper,  contention,  and  thia 
m  M  foortioos,  as  the  legitimate  funciiona  of  thia 
ooiy  M  products  of  iu  perversion.  To  oaf  reams  ; 
is  ias  sp^ie  function.  Hence,  to  increase  its  action  in  a 
d^awcmirage  him  to  overcome  something.  Do  not  give  him 
■weh  lo  do  as  to  dishoarteii  him.  lUlly  his  courage.  Tell 
»  he  caa  do  it  if  ha  tnea.  Show  him  that  by  putting  the 
nghl  Ihfoof  h,  he  will  gain  this  aad  that  dcoirable  rud. 
» do  not  wait  ou  him  in  little  matters,  or  fiaw 
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over  him,  or  baby  him,  or  let  him  feel  that  any-one  can  do  for 
hiro  but  him^df. 

My  brother  lells  an  excellent  story,  that  will  illustrate  this 
point.  The  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  L„  a  lad  some  four  or  five 
years  old,  was  waked  up  in  the  evening  by  the  noise  of  the 
rats,  scampering  and  screaming  over  his  head,  which  frighten- 
ed  him  so  terribly  that  his  mother  was  obliged  to  take  hiiQ 
up.  On  hearing  this,  his  father  said  it  would  never  do, 
anJ  staid  at  home  the  next  evening,  on  purpose  to  conquer 
his  fears.  Soon  after  being  put  to  bed  the  next  night,  he 
heard  the  screaming  and  r§cing  of  the  rats,  and  again  became 
terribly  frighteucd.  His  father  went  to  the  bed,  intending  to 
compel  him  not  to  be  scared ;  but  the  poor  agonized  boy  caught 
hold  of  his  neck,  and  clung  to  it  with  the  grasp  of  desperation. 
Compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  violence  of  the 
boy's  fear,  he  took  him  up,  and  cast  about  for  some  other 
means  of  subduing  a  feeling  calculated,  otherwise,  to  render 
him  wretched  for  life,  by  miking  him  a  prey  to  fears  wholly 
groundless.  He  sent  for  a  stick,  not  to  whip  the  froy,  as  many 
parents  would  have  done,  (thou^h  such  a  course  would  only 
have  increased  the  evil,)  but  for  the  hoy  to  whip  the  rats.  Giv* 
ing  it  to  him,  he  encouraged  him  to  strike  on  the  floor,  so  as 
to  scare  away  the  rats.  The  boy,  finding  the  stafi'in  his  own 
hands,  felt  quite  courageous,  struck  on  the  floor,  and  was  in- 
duced, after  much  persuasion,  to  go  up  to  the  wall  and  strike 
on  it.  The  father  helping  him,  noise  enough  was  made  to 
really  scare  away  the  rats  for  the  time  being.  "  There,"  says 
the  father,  "  you  see  you  have  driven  ofl*  the  rats.  Tlicy  ara 
afraid  of  you,  so  you  need  never  fear  them  again.  If  they 
plague  you  again,  strike  them  with  your  stick."  The  boy 
finally  went  to  bed,  stick  in  hand,  full  of  courage,  feeling  that 
he  was  master.  This  single  incident  gave  Combativeness  the 
ascendency  over  Cautiousness,  and  saved  him  from  becoming 
a  coward. 

But,  as  this  organ  seldom  acts  alone,  before  we  can  present 
all  we  have  to  say  on  this  point,  we  must  analyze 


DESTRUCT1VENES& 

i^/rfiing  ;  rrpiftgt  -  t%oitmft  nf  mmgtw  ;  dujmfiHtm 

b  Mhmtm  tre,  rage,  nrreogo«  cnielt  jti  mKlliptJtf^  mtlm  pre- 
wam^  v«r,  nmnlcf t  ice. 

A»«rf«fi»*^ — Ititi  Is  pUc«d  ittid«r  the  domiittQn  ofceriabi 
id  foorml  law*.     WiilHtif  tifeid  Utri»  or  without 
i  iftcii^  «Ter)lhitif  vcmiU  b«  irliam  lyd  eonlui  on: 
be  eOcdrct,  otiij  ira  nf«ull  enknlaied  ttpoti,  And 
■JIadied  to  iliis  vloUlton  orihcM  1a Ws  m  a  f^rtt- 
Awm  At  a  revranl  of  abct)»^[i€et  ihtf  would  bt 
iifsM.     Th4*fi!lar«r  nAio  it  prodtf!tire  nf  guoii» 
iry  to  our  pretetit  vtate  of  exislcnrfw    Dfr^ 
!■  adftpted  In  tins  ucM^tAiiy  foi  pAin,  and  enaMfia 
iiiif  iod  to  eiidiiro  ir,  itid  abd  to  deurof 
idcalrnctioA.    It  aba  iiuptirfi  hardiiaasaod  feiti 
r«  and  makaa  iit  (Hi«e»«»r  feared. 
■  muallf  rrry  aciirc  ill  diildrrti«  ftttd  rrqairea 
Uiaii  mnf  iiih^r.    U  girts  ibrin  ihrir  duif  on- 
:  aiid  destroy,  aiid  a  lore  of  liartli,  boisleroii% 
playt.     It  alfto  gives  severity  of  temper,  aod  tio- 
aaid  rnidictiTeneM  of  aiigrr.     A  lad,  in  ^liom  it  vaa 
|affv«  ilHMigfi  but  four  years  old,  became  enraged  at  a  brother^ 
ABd  cBidMfig  op  a  fi»rk«  plunged  it  it:io  liis  neck.*     Chi'dratt 
Una  organ   is  large,  become  violciiC  when  at  gry, 
p^  bite,  strike,  ilirow  iheinselves  upon  the  floor  and  bawl 
aad  kMig.  and  very  spitefully.     lleiKe,  to  restrain  tbta 
in  chiidren,  f«Kins  ooe  of  the  most  important  and  diifi- 
i  in  conducting  the  moral  education  and  gorernmetil 
if  duldrrti.     How,  then,  can  this  be  done  ? 


•  TW  dMM  Nrcs  ia  a  tavtm.  aa4  is  trand  ccMitinoany.     A 
kw  m  c«ne«aly  ao  fAace  lo  bnnf  vp  ebiMrta.    Tbry  tteta  all  tlwf 
itbmMmti  knew.  sa4  Inds  tbai  ib^  tboaM,  aa4  ktm  sMoaiaikiAs aT  A 
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Not,  surely,  by  showing  anger  towards  them.  This  only 
re-kindles  the  fire  already  too  fierce.  Anger  always  excites 
or  increases  anger.  "  A  sorr  answer  tarneth  away  wrath,  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  sirife/'  The  exercise  of  the  moral 
•entimeiits  towards  a  person  in  anger,  as  effectually  deadens 
that  anger,  as  ice  deadens  a  fire.  Fret  your  children,  and  they 
will  return  the  con«p!iment ;  hut  be  benign  while  they  are  an- 
gry, and  do  them  favors  when  they  refuse  to  do  things  for 
you,  and  you  '*  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads."  You  break 
down  their  anger  and  conquer  by  love.  Never  chastise  them. 
This  only  adds  new  fuel  to  the  fierce  fires  already  consnming 
your  own  and  their  happiness,  by  powerfully  exciting,  and 
thereby  enlarging,  the  very  organs  you  wish  to  subdue.  Tho 
exercise  of  organs,  enlarges  them,  and  the  way  to  reduce  tbo 
tone  and  power  of  organs,  is  to  let  them  slumber.  Henoe, 
exersising  your  own  Combativeness  and  Dastructiveness  to* 
wards  children,  by  inflicting  punishment,  only  viuleatly  excites^ 
and  thus  re^augmentSy  the  very  organs  you  wish  to  safadtie^ 
You  cannot  punish  a  child  without  exercising  Combativeness 
and  Destructivenctss  towards  it,  and  you  cannot  exercise  these 
organs  towards  it  without  re-increasing  these  oigans  in  it 
Children  should  never  be  punished.  JVb  one  should  ever  bo  pun- 
ished ;  though  children,  and  all,  should  be  allowed  to  pumA 
themselves.  The  Deity  never  punishes  us,  though  he  allows  us 
to  punish  ourselves.  His  entire  government  is  conducted  on 
the  principle  that  all  our  sins  are  punished,  and  good  deeds 
rewarded,  in  the  very  adj  and  its  consequences.  He  never 
pours  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  us,  but  lets  us  bring  down 
the  punishments  of  his  violated  law  upon  oursdves.  The  tto> 
lion  that  God  punishes  sin  and  sinners,  is  as  erroneous  and  as 
fatal  as  it  is  general  and  revolting.  He  does  not.  Not  a  pain 
does  the  Almighty  ever  inflict,  other  than  that  which  vm  incur 
and  inflict  in  the  very  act  of  violating  his  laws.  Pursue,  then, 
the  same  course  in  regard  to  your  children,  that  the  great  Pa- 
rent of  the  universe  pursues  towards  us  all.  His  government 
is  a  perfect  model,  after  which  we  may  safely  pattern.  All 
the  punishment  that  should  ever  be  inflicted,  is  to  show  them 
how  and  wherein  their  wicked  conduct  makes  them  unhappy. 


>  Bt  TMS  MOBIL  MUmHBRTH    UI 

ThiWd  9»cl  Mjirfltttf  dDrtrin^  rrquir^  defeac^t  &^<1  <'^<^ll 
IvtiL  k  te  ft(»c  ill  tlte  tistfim  of  ofHiotiirL*  ptiuUKnictil,  tn 
■i^  MM  IvMler^  bni  it  nlWiAfi  molu*^^  ilieo]  wurHe.  Our 
«Mlp|»  ^rm  Ibcwe  wtio  kate  1>p«ii  whippetl  moii,  iiiitl  out 
^^mm  are  ifioae  who  Iwre  nft^ri  bi*t*n  in  ^i\%  or  ]»rtinjii9, 
MiJiB  vii^cier  inipniotitn)  fli^  WrifMc  t[M<y  li«e(iiite.  Punisli* 
MM  Miarmllf  aifd  nrceiarily  herdrmi  tlie  lieirr,  iimead  of 
■^«4iii  ti^  and  e»ntr«  De^fticliveiti^ici  ntid  r«»iiiKatiyi'lia» 
iififv  ftiMi  rrt«lfni-ifi,  Nu  fiict  ran  be  more  exNtt^vety  of 
pror^  ihma  ti  ilit  f^ct  that  pmiskmrnU  mmkt  «it» 


prpof  of  thti  boM  attliioii»rcmi!m,  that  eh{l^ 

emH  bt  piimtheil,  wlH  he  ttMHid  in  iIk^  fiicr,  llmt 

^  mt  ik^  KAiTiAt  ffW  ttgiiim^i  omiMfftmidt 

w^  M  well  at  iJie  nainrsi  jnmuhfri  n(  vbrir  in- 

••«•.    Th«  former,  whf'ii  hroii«ht  ti>  bt^ar  u|wiii  iho 

tMllf  nonnleracl  attd  amagrJtitsin  iheni  aa  aii  ak 

acHL     Ercti  ilio  feabte  ^%**f€im  of  iti^  tiior^il  ■on* 

loMflrct  in  refcrmca  to  a  di'mtrod  animal  iiidiil* 

fMlly  piibdiie  I  ha  I  mitioly  d«aif«.     We  Itara 

Ihesa  hiftief  faeutiiaa  lo  iMrtipou  tW  lowiff 

i«  fmiii«d,  almoat  witlioul  a  »iftit{f k,    Thm 

iat  thai  men  do  tiol  tierriaa  ih«ir  higli«r  farut- 

wiik  their  lover;    but  they  exerciae  aat 

Tlw  luaio  thing  iliat  men  ret|tiire  to  make  thea 

w4  happf,  ia  to  train  their  pmpeiuiiiiea  to  act  in 

iCM  to.  (the  former  lapliea  the  latter.) 

I  ojid  mUUecL     A  few  lUualrmtioiia  will 

d  explaui  thta  point. 

ia  a  pvriocf  antierpiif e  agaitiat  animal  paaakm. 
in  the  feeble  exerctfte  of  the  tlio.iglit,  •*  Thon^ 
,  mmi  Me**— oone,  while  realising  the  goudneta  of  God^ 
ihm  fhm  ejre  of  hia  Maker  la  fixed  upon  him,  m>  that,  if  be 
I  Hkm  or  thai  wicked  act,  he  d«i€e  it  beiure  hia  Cod,  and  im 
MMtt  o#  hia  lawa»  can  knowingly  eommit  ain ;  and  were  I 
mammmi  owe  of  the  itrongeat  ehecfca  npow  trieiotia  tinktl* 
m  I  kwww  o#,  I  would  reconiineixi  re4f  am.  I  well  raniBiA- 
I  a  boy,  on  ny  father*!  Inif  ing  diaootrered  any* 
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ihiug  wrong  in  mjr  conduct,  he  would  call  me  up,  and  talk  to 
me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  me  condemn  myseir,  aiid  as- 
sign my  own  punishment,  and  appoint  a  period  for  inflicting 
if  That  day  arrived,  he  would  summon  me  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  it ;  but,  before  doing  so,  being  a  religious 
man  and  a  deacon,  he  would  often  take  me  aside,  and  prvy 
with  and  for  me.  The  praying  had  an  infinitely  greater  effect 
than  the  whipping.  Set  Veneration  in  opposition  to  an  easily 
besetting  propensity,  and  it  will  do  more  to  check  that  vice, 
than  all  the  punishments  that  can  possibly  bo  inflicted.  This 
is  equally  true  of  children,  and  of  every  individual  for  himself. 
Keep  «  the  fear  of  God  continually  before  your  eyes/'  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  tend  to  cool  off  the  propensities.* 

Benevolence  also  furnishes  a  powerful  check,  especinlly 
upon  excessive  or  perverted  Destructiveness.  If  a  child  Imri 
another,  put  Benevolence  over  against  ctuclty,  by  exciting 
the  sympathy  of  the  aggressor  in  behalf  of  the  one  hurt ;  and 
this  will  prevent  the  repetition  of  cruelty* 

C  Miscieutiousuess,  als  i,  properly  trained,  holds  a  powerful 
check  upon  animal  indulgence.  Few  men  have  the  moral 
hardihood  to  do  wrong  knowingly^  and  tphi/ethey  are  fedingit 
to  he  wrong.  Few  persons  can  sin  while  conscience  is  activen  im* 
less  the  intellect  is  perverted,  or  Conscience  so  warped  as 
to  consider  the  act  justifiable.  Most  persons  feel  justified  in 
their  wickedness,  however  criminal  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  this  erroneous  opinion  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 

*  In  thus  recotnnrending  prayer  and  piety  as  an  aatidote  fi)r  sinful  d^ 
iires,  I  do  not  recommend  sectarianism,  or  even  insist  on  going  to  cbnrch 
Sundays,  especially  if  arrayed  in  fashionable  ailire.  It  is  not  all  gold  tbst 
shines,  nor  all  piety  that  claims  to  be  so.  I  refer  more  to  ftrivate  pieiy,  and 
not  at  all  to  outside  pretences  or  ceremonies.  Sectarianism  makes  few 
better,  but  many  worse ;  yet  communing  .with  one's  own  heart  and  with 
his  God,  will  make  all  the  better,  and  none  the  worse. 

The  aiuhor  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  being  irreligiom.  This  k 
an  erroneous  inference  drawn  from  occasional  allusions  in  hit  wriiingt  lo 
modern  religionism.  The  reader  will  find  remarks  in  this  work,  fnm 
which  his  religious  sentiments  may  be  partially  gleaned,  but  they  will  find 
his  views  on  this  point  more  at  large,  and  in  a  body,  in  his  worit  on  Bcl*> 
cioii  founded  on  Phrenology,  the  second  edition  of  which  will  soon  be  pstr 
iiahed. 
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conmitntm  the  great  fountain  of  wickedness.    Children  shonid 

k  nnglit  what  is  right  and  what  wrong,  and  then  have 

their  consciences  trahied  to  resist  the  wrong  and  advocate  the 

ngkL    Ifi  when  conscience  is  ihns  trained,  they  do  commit 

t  vioog,  conacieiice«  on  refleclion,  gives  them  so  much  pain 

■  At  compunctions  of  a  guilty  con^^cieiice,  that  this  pain  will 

Pfffeot  their  repeating  the  wrong.    Iinleed,  by  far  the  strong- 

ot  indiicement  to  virtue  and  restraint  upon  vice,  is  to  be  found 

ia  the  pain  or  punisiunent  caused  by  the  conflict  between  the 

pmpciiftiiie^  and  sentiments.    Mfwmhment  be  the  end  sought, 

BO  ponishment  can  be  greater  than  this  arraying  the  moral 

ftniiments  against  vicious  indulgences. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  contention  between  any 
of  ihe  faculties  induces  mental  pain  of  a  most  intense  charac- 
ler;  but,  the  horrors  of  u  civil  war  betweun  the  higher  moral 
frcohiesand  the  propensiiies,  causes  tlie  v<*ry  climax  of  men- 
ial anguish.  I  repeal,  natural  punishment  is  quite  punishment 
enough,  else  the  Deity  has  taken  man  in  as  a  punishing  poif- 
ttcr.  To  suppose  that  the  Deity  has  not  made  dtu  and  ampli 
provision  for  tlie  punishment  of  all  breaches  of  his  laws,  or  to 
•uppnee  that  any  arliflcial  punisliment  need  ever  be  sdded  to 
that  already  pniviJed  by  God,  is  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Creal<»rof  msn  did  but  a  purt  of  the  work  he  took  in  hand, 
anti  left  the  balance  to  be  executed  by  man.  I  repeat,  show 
children— «how  all — wherein  they  punish  themselves  by  doing 
wrmg,  and  then  arruy  the  higher  rucnltirs  against  the  lower^ 
and  besides,  giving  tliem  more  pain  than  ahy  thing  else  am 
give  iheni,  you  will  employ  the  most  effectual  mcsns  [mssi* 
Ne — :Deans  devised,  employed  by  God^-of  producing  reform. 
Bof,  to  inflict  phyMcal,  nrtifiial  pain,  makes  them  hate  you. 
laiibaiit  til  any,  to  all,  whether  it  is  not  constitutional  for  roan 
to  hate  what  causes  |>ain,  and  to  like  what  givp  pleasure. 
Beaee  it  is  that  w^  turn  from  what  gives  us  pain,  and  seek 
what  gives  us  pleasure.  Am  I  not  standing  on  a  law  of  mind  ? 
Iinnt  this  a  universal  pirT?  Unquestionably.  The  rea<tf»n, 
mfkilampky^  was  given  in  our  intrtxluctory  remarks ;  namely, 
anu*A  uat  tre  is  to  he  happy,  nn<l  Injure  he  has  a  natural  affi* 
wkf  tot  happiness;  but  a  slirinking  from  pain,  because  it  is  a 
of  that  nature.    Hence  it  is  impossible  to  inflict  arti- 
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floial  pain  upon  children— pain  not  growing  out  6f  the  nature 
df  tilings,  but  originating  wholly  from  yourself— vithont  mak^ 
big  them  hate  you  in  just  that  proportion  in  which  you  pun- 
ish thenL  Nor  is  it  possible  to  make  them  happy  without 
eansing,  even  thereby  compelling  them  to  love  yon.  It  even 
forms  the  very  ham  of  that  mind.  Let  parents  never  violate 
this  law  of  mind ;  or,  if  they  do,  let  them  expect  that  their 
children  will  dislike  them,  and  therefore  disobey  them,  as  well 
as  punish  back  again,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  way  or  in  an- 
other.   It  cannot  be  otherwise.  * 

Again.  Love  forms  the  most  powerrul  incentive  to  obedi-^ 
ence  known  to  the  mind  of  man.  Men,  women,  children,  all 
mankind,  will  du  for  love  what  no  money,  nor  any  thing  elaa 
could  possibly  induce  them  to  do.  For  example.  A  wife  who 
really  loves  a  husband,  when  he  is  sick,  will  do  more  for  him 
than  the  wealth  of  the  world — than  all  other  motives  put  to* 
gether— can  purchase,  besides  feeling  herself  happy  in  so  doings 
What  are  hired  services,  forced  services,  all  other  service* 
compared  with  those  prompted  by  aiiathmeni^  be  it  connu- 
bial, parental,  filial,  or  friendly.  To  secure  the  /otre  of  a  childt 
is  to  secure  his  perfect  obedience.  First  get  your  diildren'i 
offeelion.  Try  to  do  nothing  till  then.  That  done,  you  may 
mould  them  to  your  liking,  and  have  only  to  make  known 
your  desire,  and  they  fly  to  gratify  every  wish.  If  this  be  not 
a  law  of  mind,  then  mind  has  no  law.  If  it  be,  newrpuniMk^ 
for  in  so  doing,  you  of  course  cause  pain,  else  it  is  no  pUiiislH 
ment,  and  this  always^  necessarily j  unavoidably^  etcites  thtf 
child's  dislike^  andt  his  cannol  bul  render  him  disobedient  ani 
bad. 

In  harmony  with  this  demand  or  requisition  that  children 
should  love  their  parents,  the  latter  have  an  organ  otPehrentul 
Love  that  mpkes  them  love  their  children,  and  love  to  caress, 
feed,  and  gratify  them.  In  return,  children  have  an  organ  of 
Pilial  love,  located  by  the  side  of  parental  love,  which  appre* 
ciates  these  blessings  showered  from  the  hand  of  Paretital  bv^ 
Give  a  child  its  daily  bread  without  unkindnes8,and  that  rhiK 
will  love  you.  It  is  natural  for  children  to  look  up  with 
tc  dutiful,  affectionate  eye  to  those  who  feed  and  clothe  tlient 
Much  more  so  when  you  caress  them.    Children  nattmslljf 


Ufwm  thorn  who  treat  them  kindly^    Much  more  their /wrffil«| 
who  ikoutd  treat  them  affeciionaiely.    Carets  children  iiu4 
gratify  them  aa  ohen  as  possible  by  taking  them  one  to  walk 
or  ride,  by  feeding  their  intellects  and  making  them  presenta 
of  toys,  garmeuUy  fee,  and  any  child  will  feel  spontaneoua 
love  and  gratitude  to  its  benefactor.    Affection  and  gratitude 
aro  iodigenonii  in  the  soil  of  the  youthful  heart,  and  they  aro 
Tirtnes  which  should  by  all  means  be  cultivated.    This,  those 
who  have  tlie  care  of  children,  hare  every  possible  opportu- 
atoy  of  doing.    They  are  obliged  to  feed  aiid  clothe  theoit  to4 
in  doing  this  their  duty  and  pleasure,  they  can  plant  a  feujiii^ 
of  graiitude  and  love  in  the  bosom  of  any  child,  however 
haidoned  or  abandoned,  that  can  never  be  erased,  and  will 
■nke  those  children  the  most  faithful  servants,  the  most  will- 
iof  and  obedient,  imaginable.    Let  children  but  see  in  you  a 
diapooiiioo  to  gratify  them  as  far  as  is  proper,  and  because  yo« 
lore  them,  and  to  deny  them  nothing  except  their  own  pMMJl 
rehires  it,  and  they  will  soon  love  yoti  with  a  pathos  and  Cbr- 
▼eoey  which  will  make  them  bound  with  delight  to  fkilfil  your 
every  wish  (not  command.)    Your  every  request  has  but  la 
be  snde  known,  and  they  experience  the  most  beait-felt  de« 
light  in  gratifying  their  beloved  benefactor.     Pursue  tim 
course  a  single  year,  and  the  worst  child  that  ever  was,  wJiU 
be  subdued  by  it.    There  is  no  withstanding  its  power.   Kiiy)* 
nets  will  aeb  a  heart  of  j/one,  and  produce  kindnen  ip  retttfn. 
The  priaetple  that  every  organ  in  one,  excites  tlie  same  or« 
fans  in  aoocbor,  applies  with  great  force  to  this  train  of  n^ 
mrks,  and  shows  that  punishment  excites  CoahaUrenesaaiKl 
De«ociiveoesa,  and  that  kindness  and  affection  wiil  exoii^ 
ibsK  sunn  bculties  in  return. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  anti-flogging  doctrine  is  in  ofep 
•pfooiion  to  the  teachings  of  Solomon,  who  says  that  sparii^ 
the  rod  spits  the  child ;  I  answer,  the  probable  meaning  of 
mm  is,  when  you  iake  down  the  rod,  whip  till  yow 
errand  spare  not  on  account  of  his  crying ;  bnt  this  doeo 
net  any  that  it  shall  be  taken  down  emrry  day.  Pbienologf 
also  says,  when  yon  begin  to  whip,  whip  ii  out.  Mike  tkM 
tkUd  efaf ;  but  if  your  child  be  a  human  being,  endowed 
wiil  fanaon  and  aiocal  feelings,  you  can  eonquar  4y  laeft  Mi 
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by  the  child's  own  consciousness  of  vhat  is  righty  and  of  his 
obligation  to  do  it.    V  yonr  child  be  an  intellectual  and  moral 
idioi^  and  have  no  more  intellect  or  moral  feeling  than  a  horse 
or  an  ox,  then  govern  it  as  you  would  a  horse  or  an  oz, 
namely,  by  brute  force — by  physical  pain  and  fear;  but  then 
what  morality  or  virtue  can  there  be  in  doing  right  or  not  do* 
ing  wrong,  for  fear  of  the  lash  ?    No  more  than  there  is  in  a 
horse's  going  because  he  is  goaded  every  step.    The  flogging 
discipline  blunts  all  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  degrades 
and  debases  the  whipped  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
his  mates,  and  cultivates  the  low  and  the  brutal  by  its  exciting 
Combativeness  and  Di^structiveness — the  very  organs  already 
too  large.  Itideed,  one  of  the  very  functions  of  Destructiveuess 
is  to  endure  pain.    A  child  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  if 
whipped,  hardens  himself  up,  and  feels  if  he  does  not  say, 
**  Put  it  on,  you  old  heathen  tyrant;  I  can  bear  without  cry- 
ing alt  you  can  inflict." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  the  odious  doctrine  that  chil- 
dren need  not  obey  their  parents  and  teachers;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, need  not  comply  with  their  wishes.    Indeed,  the  very 
end  at  which  I  am  aiming,  is  to  secure  this  oliedience  most  (^ 
fectually.  Govern  by  love.    <*  Pebsuasion  is  better  than  force," 
aud  will  do  more  to  secure  this  obedience.    One  man  may 
drive  a  horse  to  water,  but  ten  men  cannot  make  him  drink. 
Reader,  I  put  it  to  your  own  feelings,  will  you  not  do  a  thou- 
sand fold  more  from  persuasion  than  from  force  ?    How  is  it 
with  your  neighbors?    What  is  the  nature  of  man  on  this 
pouit  ?    The  response  is  one  and  universal,  <^  lean  be  coaxed^ 
but  not  driven.^^    *^  I  can  be  led  by  a  hair^  but  not  driven  bg 
a  cat  o*  nine  tails.**    And  the  answer  of  men  is  the  answer 
of  children.    If  this  principle  be  not  planted  in  a  law  of  our 
nature,  then  nature  has  no  laws;  but  if  it  be,  then  obey  that 
law,  and  never  again  resort  to  corporeal  punishment.    Forced 
obedience  is  no  obedience ;  nor  does  either  law  or  common 
sense  regard  any  act  or  any  promise  extorted  by  Jbree^  bm 
either  binding  or  possessed  of  any  intrinsic  character,  good  or 
bad.    Jfo  obedience,  is  better  than  forced  obcj^ience.    If  your 
children  will  not  obey  voluntarily^  let  them  disobey,  and  then 
diow  them  the  evil  consequences.    Never  require  any  thing 
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of  ihta  ihii  it  HOC  obTioosly  right,  and  clearly  reasonable, 
•^  *M  kt  the  merv  mennableneas  and  justice  of  your  re- 
^tfvanu  rnfoice  the  obedience.    I  tntiit  upon  it  that  ehil- 
'"wfceee  Conihaittenew  and  Dettriictireuem  yon  wish  to 
teBtraiB,  ihottid  be  crossed  Iff /i///fff«;:oMtft/(f.  Every  thing  not 
pwwmwtlf  pernicioos,  should  be  allowed  them,  and  their  tern* 
fcn  piOToked  m  linle  as  may  be,  for  every  fit'  or  auger,  eo» 
and  aodaines  tliese  organs  in  them. 
rf.coMrary  to  this  well  known  law  of  mind,  you  slitf 
so  pwiWiiug  your  diildreu,  do  let  me  entreat  of  you, 
'  all  tfaiiiga,  never,  on  any  account,  to  puniali  theoi  in  a 
To  punish  them  in  culd  blood,  from  a  sense  of  dutjr^ 
ihtoi  tliat  yon  hate  lo  do  it,  but  their  good  and  your 
eawaeiewe'rieqoire  it,  is  bad  enough,  and  excites  and  io* 
ae  iho  0Vf3m  you  are  trymg  to  subdue ;  buf,  to  cliasiisa 
I  im  w^oisiM,  an!  fccfftfte  jfou  art  mad^  is  both  barbar*' 
■  iha  oBimBe,  and  calculated  mors  than  anything  elae  Id 
heir  efguui  and  bhmt' their  moral  rensibilities.    Said  • 
•f  «M  bmiiy  of  children,  to  the  father  of  another/ 
la  tLf  you  are  the  most  cruel  man  I  ever  saw,  h^ 
paaish  your  childreu  in  cold  blood.    I  can  never' 
vliip  mf  drildasa  unless  I  get  right  down  m&J^  and  then  I 
tmm  ••  twck  n  mm  like  fury,  tilll  I  get  over  it ;  but  yon  are  cool 
ftbmrt  II,  mmi  eeery  blow  9f  two,  yon  slop  and  tell  them  how 
J  n%  A«#r  lo  whip  tlicm.     I  hrc  lo  whip  mine/* 

A  artUrf  ai  the  SiMilh,  having  a  very  bad  ulave,  while  pun* 
iA«f  Kioi  (vf  theft  and  other  mudrnK'anora,  after  sinking 
W9  or  ihrre  blowi,  stopped  and  talked  thus :  **  Sambo,  yo« 
k*»^  I  iMve  trif-d  every  way  I  can  think  of  to  make  you  bet- 
Mv.  bi4  all  !•  DO  effect.  I  do  iiui  luve  to  whip  you  but  1  iiiust| 
iv.  if  I  do  aoc,  all  the  others  will  becomr  duobedieiit.'*  And 
^km  after  sinWiiig  two  or  ihree  l>lows  more,  slup  sgain,  and 
toft  -  Do  I  Ml  do  all  I  can  for  you*-^ ive  yon  plniiy  of  food 
«ai  cistliee,  take  good  care  of  your  wife  and  children,  and  noC 
mH  TM  whru  you  are  so  very  bad  ?'*  •«  BiasM,  whip  on,  Fd 
yoo'd  whip  than  talk/*  cried  Sambo. 

all  thuif«,  do  not  fiog  children  io  9choot.    This  wkip^ 
J  iitts  iMo  diUdrvn,  does  not  eicite  itie  intellectual  lacid- 
\gm^mmi  ilNrsfafe  doea  not  eularge  ihcir  organs.    Nothing 
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be  more  absurd  than  punishing  chiMren  to  make  them  learn, 
for  it  creates  loathing  and  hatred  of  books.  Make  learning  m 
pleasure^  which  can  be  done  by  pn^per  instruction,  and  they 
will  never  need  to  he  whipped.  Still  m^re  absurd  ia  it  to  try 
to  whip  religion  into  children. 

To  one  other  means  of  subduing  too  large  CorobaitTenees^ 
or  Destructiveness,  or  Appetite,  or  almost  any  other  facnlfy^ 
both  ill  children  and  in  oiieselfy  I  will  barely  allude  here, 
oamily,  to  the  principle  of  diversion^  which  may  be  applied 
with  great  utility  in  subduing  violence  of  teuiper^nd,  indeed, 
appetite,  or  any  of  thtt  other  faculties  that  require  restraint 
Somsthing  displeases  your  child,  and  it  breaks  out  in  a  violent 
fit  of  rage  and  crying.  If  you  paiiish  the  child,  even  though 
you  ultimately  subdue  it,  yet  you  excite  CoonhatirenesB  and 
Destruciiveness  to  a  still  higher  degree  than  it  is  already.  If 
ypu  say  nothing  to  the  child,  but  let  the  fit  go  off  itself,  its  du« 
ration  also  increases  it ;  btit  if  some  of  the  elder  chiMran  or 
ome  of  the  parents,  start  up  something,  perhaps  some  music  or 
*Qa49e  out  of  doors,  or  amusement  in,  up  jumps  the  child  and 
awjiy  he  goes,  forgetting  his  grievance,  and  th«8  theae  otgana 
iMucpme  quiescent  at  once— -sooner  than  by  any  otiier  Bietfaody 
-^nd  of  course  are  increased  and  inflamed  leas. 

^|ll  another  powerful  antagonist  of  the  animal  prapeii«tje% 
Uta  he  found  in  the  will,  in  conjunctioa  with  the  intellect 
Tlie  will,  of  all  other  facuhics,  is  the  direct  anfagonisl  ef  the 
pawADs.  Were  I  responsible  for  the  moral  conduci  of  •  Ihoo* 
B^wX  youth  committed  to  my  care,  I  would  labor  wi^inlg  le 
cultivate  8e!f-governmeni^  and  to  set  their  m^or^l  mMmemii 
QT«r  against  their  propensities.  Let  iutelleel  be  tfained  t«» 
pirf»ive  ihs  best  course,  and  will  to  €h0»$e  aw}  mtHfin  Id  H» 
wd  their  possessor  will  ride  safe  oa  tbe  a^a  0f  pMWPf  end 
through  the  storms  of  temptation.  Let  your  childMii  (•  fefftk 
into  the  world  with  these  faculties  trained  to  chooee  tlie  right 
and  refuse  the  wrong,  and  tliey  are  ^qfe^  bawetrer  mnng  the 
t^ptations  that  hfiiset  tliem. 

Tj  sirenglhen  these  faculties,  they  nuftst  be  eaoer^rimfi  ud 
in  order  to  give  them  exercise,  cbiidren  aiid  youlhahfO^buve 
tM^  right  daia  placed  before  them,  and  then  albHMil  wdre* 
gltfriMt  to  €koes€  and  aUfyr  /AeparAwf.    Om  of  Ite  89Mieit 
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m  goweminetit  nt  efiildr^n^  ts  that  pmrnia  do  tttft 

Aw  children,  by  campeiiing  Iheitt  to  cli»  flint  and 

'  are  of  afv%  and  tkrn  send  lliem  nut  to  ci)cc»tiiiter« 

vithout  the  previoui  iraining  o(  their  will, 

Ai  veil  maf  they  do  all  ih«  walking  for 

Uil  tbo  day  ibejr  beceioo  of  ife,  atsd  iheti  mt 

^  mm  m  loof  aod  difBcnU  |ouniey,  ni  the  rate  of  forty 

«  4fty.    Hw  old  PariliitiicaJ  noticm  t(tat  ehildreii  wem 

be  Tery  «te«et  till  of  age,  i«  arroneoiity  and 

\mtiauo0om  miiehiof  by  paraljrsing  their  powen  of 

Ailory  ftom  real  life  will  betl  illoatrate  this  point 

■r  whave  I  wae  bronghl  ap»  there  lived  a  iiunily  whoee 

■nfeeemedby  «A«/(;«Aaii7,and  theredL    The( 


waaaMfy^aad  the  yotmg  people  were  rery  wild,  Tnlgar,  and 
BriK  parties,  sleigh-rides,  Ac,  Ac,  at  which  drink* 
,  swearing,  and  lieentioosness  abounded,  weiw 
As  the  parenu  of  tlieee  children  were  religions^ 
ihef  af  eewTM  wished  to  keep  them  from  becoming  contami- 
aaiad  by  tboae  vices  that  surrounded  them,  and  especially 
^owi  dnae  balls  and  panics.     When  these  children  went  to 
:h^a  istfier,  leqiicsttng  pcrmiAsion  Co  go  to  a  ball  or  party,  his 
m« wet  was  •Ke!  you  thanU  go."     Tlicy   plead  with  him, 
"  Kaihar,  we  mmmi  to  go  very  much/*  and  iraTe  as  their  rea- 
toos  that  wmck  and  such  of  thf*ir  mates  were  to  be  there.     ^  I 
'^  \   foi^  yoQ  sAenV  go,  so  there  *     If  you  do,  1*11  whip  you. 
>.  iro  d  yea  dmrt.'*    Tltis  threat  deterred  thrm  a  short  tiiae, 
>T/i  mA  tfiezr  dtsirt  to  go,  increaifd  ;  because  opposition  al* 
vays  ifterHHes desire.    ^  Father,  mayn't  we  go  and  slide  down 
t^to  nifhtf^*  ••Oh  yes, do  go  alon^,  r\nd  hold  your  tongues,** 
obly  a  cootnranco  to  go  to  the  parly ^  whereaa,  had 
s  remored  thrir  desirr  to  go  to  balls  and  parties, no 
(or  sach  duplictty  would  ever  hare  existed.     Thtis 
pr<tenr«e«ttiey  conifive<l  for  sntu©  tune  to  elude  the 
of  i.Vtr  parenU,  till,  at  lenu'th,  they  were  found  oet, 
according  to  the  threats  of  their  parent     But 

'i  hikm  setiM  si  tiM  mMit  of  a  t wttty^Coar  ouls  woois, 

vas  tht  kmnk  chiU  boni  si  bis  asiiTt  towa,  ia  s  wili  sai 

«f  esaswf. « tbs  bead  waisn  «f  the  i 
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by  this  timOy  their  interest  in  these  parties  had  become  so  greats 
that  nothing  could  stop  them.     Go  they  toouldj  and  go  they 
did ;  yet  every  time  they  were  caught,  they  were  flogged, 
which  squared  the  account  with  their  parents  till  they  went 
again.    Slill,  as  they  knew  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go 
except  that  they  would  get  a  flogging,  and  as  the  parties, 
balls,  &c.,  gave  them  more  pleasure  than  the  whipping  gave 
them  pain,  they  continued  to  go  till  both  health  and  morals 
were  ruined.     Though  whipped  severely  almost  daily,  yet 
they  were  utterly  ungovernable,  and  engaged  in  continual  war 
and  rebellion  against  their  parents.    They  lost  their  standing 
in  society,  became  addicted  to  several  vices,  some  of  them 
died  in  consequence  of  diseases  engendered  by  their  nightly 
revels,  and  the  others  were  unfitted  for  usefulness  and  incapa- 
ble of  enjoyment,  and  all  in  consequence  of  their  bad  gOTem- 
ment,  or  rather,  of  their  utter  want  of  government — either 
*e(^overnment,  or  parental  government. 
'  Another  family  of  children,  whose  parents  lived  on  a  fium 
near  the  first,  belonged  to   the   same  church,  were  nearly 
related,  and  had  the  same  moral  improvement  of  their  chil* 
dren  at  heart,  were  governed  by  the  principle  we  are  advocat* 
ing.    When  they  asked  leave  of  their  parents  to  go  to  balls 
and  parties,  they  were  answered  much  as  follows :  *<  Well,  my 
son,  let  us  talk  over  the  matter,  and  see  what  is  best  for  yoo. 
Who  is  to  be  there  ?     Is  Jim  Brown  going  ?"•    «  Ye%  sir." 
**  Did  you  not  tell  me  the  other  day  that  Jim  Brown  used 
naughty  words,  and  was  a  very  wicked  boy  ?    Do  you  want 
to  mingle  in  the  company  of  such  boys  as  Jim  Brown,  and 
learn  to  swear  and  fight  as  he  does  ?  for  we  insensibly  become 
like  those  with  whom  we  associate.    "  No  sir.''     Is  not  Joe 
Smith  going  to  be  there  too  ?"    "  Yes  sir."    "  Did  you  not 
toll  me  that  Joe  Smith  had  been  caught  stealing,  and  do  you 
want  to  go  in  company  with  a  thief?    And  very  likely  Job 
Fay  will  be  there,  and  you  know  that  he  lies  and  sweari,  and 
is  bad  to  his  parents.     Do  you  want  to  go  in  company  with 
9uch  boys.    Besides,  you  will  be  out  late  at  night,  and  per- 
haps bo  sick  to-morrow,  will  see  and  hear  many  things  that 

L*  RmI  naniM  are  not  giren^  because  some  of  them  are  yet  alive. 
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»ywi  «BlMpp7/win  mike  ne  untuippf,  ktid  abora 
your  OoiL  My  son,  I  liEir<}  ai  wap  dDtii*  all 
I  Mod  yoo  to  achooL  I  nmkc  you  eotATorl-^ 
I  foe  yoo.  My  greoieft  di^ire^  mf  dmilj 
>  Ctod  ia,  that  yoo  may  be  good.  1  ^wra  no  pMw  lo 
■akt  ywa  »  good  boy.  NoUung  will  griero  me  of  mtidi  ma 
Ik  f«a  to  go  with  bad  boya,  and  Wome  bad  yoarvelf  If 
fM  t»9  ym  win  aaike  me  rery  onhappy.  Still,  If  you  really 
larfai  Wftam  goingt  t^  There  b  the  hor^,  and  I  will  heJp  you 
off;  tal  I  Hmeh  prnfer  that  yoo  woold  be  eonientcd  to  ifiy  at 
haaKi  wmd  if  ao,  I  will  get  yoo  aome  good  book,  or  a  o^v  ar* 
Ma  cf  dpaaa,  er  let  yoo  apeod  a  day  with  your  cotiaiiis«  or  go 
%hMai§0  orhera  yoo  wQI  uke  fall  as  much  pbasan;  ai  iii  go* 
agio  Ike  party,  aad  withoot  learing  a  tuiit  behind.  And 
1  aet  for  yooraelf 

muwoKiito  wii  ibQi  nipped  tn  M?  (ed^ 
'  to  attcod  them^  eflcGtually  eradicated.  Tbcj  bad  oo 
lo  dcrcfre^dieir  parents  by  falae  pretencei  w  order  to  go, 
the  amttsenifntj  with  arertion  instead  of  with 
The  wtmtt  principle  or  ^vernment  was  employed  with 
fffard  to  all  other  matters,  and  the  result  was, 
mnarkable,  far  and  wide«  whererer  it  waa 
(aod  thai  was  rery  extenM^cly,  as  it  was  a  kind  of  minia- 
)rr'i  a^  bymm*s  taTem)  for  ihcir  perfect  obedience  and  thcif 
amral  fceSn^^  Thc^se  cliildren,  now  men  and  womco, 
low  rserriag  a  great  and  highly  salutar)*  moral  influence, 
aeleral  talcots  and  advantages  inferior  to  the  other  family, 
Hry  wtw  aow  every  way  their  fU(ieriors^  and  doing  mnch  good. 

W  dbU  trained  io  a^way  Mmilar  to  thU,  by  renaming  with  him, 
ael  Aao  throwoig  him  on  his  own  responsibilities,  com  find  it  in 
lai  heart  to  diaobty  the  wishes  (not  commands)  of  his  parents,  and 
^  plam  dittatei  of  renaoo.  Or,  if  he  does  occasionally,  a  course 
ike  te  feOowin^  win  cure  him.  My  little  daughter,  about  four 
««nse  tU^  after  her  retom  from  Michigan,  wished  Tery  much  to  go 
knsa  wtj  msiiiaci  b  Wilhan»burgh,  to  New  York  dty,  to  apend 
*e  ^  in  my  oftcc,  at  the  Museum,  and  in  acting  the  city.  1 
In  take  hsr  the  imt  (air  day.  The  next  morning  was 
ttewmdhlew  vesyhard.  She  pleed  say  pmnisa  thai 
diy  thasmishmm.    1  naeoaiil  with  har. 
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and  told  her  that  she  would  suffer  with  the  cold,  and  be  almost 
certain  to  take  cold ;  but  without  success,  leaving  it  tp  her  to  go 
or  stay.     She  insisted  on  going  that  day.    I  wrapped  her  up,  and 
started.    The  place  was  bleak,  and  a  cold  wind  blew  dead  ahead. 
She  was  often  compelled  to  turn  around  and  take  breath,  and  sooa 
complained  of  being  cold.    I  urged  her  to  go  back,  and  come  ano- 
ther day,  telling  her  that  sh6  would  enjoy  it  much  better.    But  no, 
she  kept  on.    Again  she  complained  of  being  cold,  and  again  I 
insisted  on  turning  around,  yet  leaving  it  to  her  own  choice.    She 
chose  to  go.    I  told  her  that  w^e  should  soon  be  too  far  to  go  back, 
because  we  should  be  as  near  the  ferry-boat  as  home.    She  com- 
plained of  cold,  and  wanted  to  be  carried,  but  would  not  turn  aboot^ 
till  we  had  passed  the  place  where  I  told  her  she  could  not  go 
back.     She  became  so  very  cold  that  she  wanted  to  return,  but  the 
ferry-boat  was  now  nearer  than  home,  and  I  proceeded.    The  little 
creature  suffered  exceedingly  with  the  cold,  though  I  stopped  to 
warm  at  the  first  house,  where  she  suffered  again  in  getting  warm, 
because  she  had  been  so  cold.    I  then  reasoned  with  her ;  recalled 
to  her  mind  my  advice  to  her  to  stay,  and  her  insisting  on  ooming; 
showed  her  that  she  had  brought  this  upon  herself,  uid  told  her 
that,  if  she  had  taken  my  advice,  she  would  have  gone  to  New ' 
York  some  fair  day,  without  suffering  at  all,  and  have  enjojed  it 
much  more  than  she  could  enjoy  it  that  day.    She  saw  hor  enor, 
and  promised  always  to  do  as  I  advised  her.    That  single  practical 
lesson  did  more  to  secure  obedience,  not  to  my  command  but  to 
my  wishes^  and  also  to  make  her  govern  her  desires  by  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  to  give  mc  an  influence  over  her  conduct,  than  anj 
other  lesson  could  have  done,  except  one  like  it.    Its  influence  le* 
mains  to  this  day,  and  widens  and  deepens  contmually. 

It  is  a  principle  of  our  nature,  a  principle  planted  in  the  breast 
of  every  human  being,  (and  children  are  only  little  men  and  wo- 
men) that  we  are  morally  responsible,  not  guilty  for  the  wron|^ 
nor  praiseworthy  for  the  right,  that  we  do  in  obedience  to  the  wilb 
of  others,  or  when  compelled  to  do  or  not  to  do.  No'  human  heing 
can  feel  guilty  for  anything,  however  criminal,  in  which  he  had  tf> 
free  choice,  or  in  which  compulsion  is  used.  Free  will  is  a'ne» 
cessary  concomitant  of  virtue  and  vice.  As  long  as  children  do 
this,  or  do  not  do  that,  because  they  are  told  or  Migtd  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  their  moral  feelings  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  ttdr 


tr  Momniy  rot  bt  voict. 
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«  become  iri«lr«rt  ^ 

a   ^     _  ;j__  1  :  :^. , :  I  than  diome  uid  let^ 

11^7  will  not  dmrt  knoiniigly  to  ib  mtifiit,  c% 

AAir  imiBeet  Im  drckkd  what  u  right,  C«o- 

B  far  not  doing  iritfl  litf  1m«  Ibqr  oigfat  to  do  ; 

notml  fecSigm  Imt  the  opf>ast«  ccnme 

ni— "-  ^liouU  li  am  tUric  of  dmi^  ibe  oitifigp 

or  ll  itlitofrflr  thrdjringof  tlirtr  ckUdrm,iB 

Am  fcMii  as  rliiUrtii  ire  oU  emsi^h  to  afatjTt  Uhj 

old  CBomrh  Id  uidrr^itid  fttd  to  will*    H«Qr^,  di9k 

wmr  be  iitwiidfd  ,-  bitf  mmfSy  rtmm^  irtth  tnd 

LK  dbm  fad  1ki«  with  Ibm  nm  tbr  rapambUity* 

^  tbcir  mdSam  Hd  opinioi»,  ind  tlmt  oo 

good  rw  rrit  nwamff^i  bH     Kfiep  it  Udbre 

r  wrrr    ifnnt«d  to  be  Atippf  .*   ud  tbat  cbtioitog 

will  ilwajm  uhimatrlj  muh  inhappines;  btt 

ihmff   thry  do,  will    ultimately  render  than 

md  tkat  lAey  are  to  be  the  main  ones  to  be  benefited 

by  ihrir  own  conduct.      Men*t  wilb  are  not  trained, 

ane  o(   the  inovt  prolific  cauws  of  the  vice  and  d^ 

ao  abundant ;  "*  ongtnal    tin  ''    and    "*  total 

noC  csrc|Med. 

thai  wiD  be  art  right  U  puniabmeot^  but  the  more  they 

*  man  hardened  and  wicked  they  becooie.     Ef«iy 

old,  that  ban  a  will  of  hi^  own,  is  renderad  obiti- 

irnen.     Asdi  yourself,  reader,  if  you.  am  willing  Id 

or  if  being  conipellcd  to  do  riicht,  aiab^M  your  dcnrca 

Or  rather,  wk  )xiurarlf  if  force  6or%  no<  render  you 

oontiary  and  obrtinatr  than  )'ou  were  bdbre.     And 

that  chiUrm  are  mm  ami  women  in  miniature,  and 

facuhica  with  ourwKrm. 

IK  faid  a  poor  %\»\r.  whr>  biu  but  a  CreUe  will,  ready 

to  thr  ccmmandi  of  rxhrrm,  jH  auch  an  one  ia  a 

iH%.     Who  woulii  wish  to  be, Of  to  make   thair 

■  t    Siwmgtk  %f  %pUI,  mtf-ffomrmm^it.  ability  'o 

to  4d  wiong,  and  to  do  what  intellact  < 

bnot  only  aa  important  an  element  of 

bntitbai 
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restraint  upon  vice,  than  any  other  faculty  in  man :  indeed^  this 
is  its  specific  office.  Above  all  things,  then,  cultivate  this  element 
in  your  children.  Begin  with  the  first  dawn  of  intellect  Begin 
the  first  moment  they  can  appreciate  the  difierence  between  good 
and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  train  their  wills  daily  and  assidu- 
ously. Throw^  them  on  their  own  responsibility.  Place  a  variety 
of  motives  before  Ihcm,  and  then  set  them  to  choosing  and  acting 
for  themselves,  and  always  see  to  it  tliat  the  consequences  of  their 
choice,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  set  before  them ;  and  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  never  require  the  rod,  nor  even  severe  rebuke.  They 
will  be  a  law  unto  themselves. 

To  one  other  point  I  will  barely  allude.  Parents,  especially 
mothers,  often  induce  a  feverish  state  of  their  own  nervous  system 
by  confining  themselves  within  doors  day  after  day,  and  month 
after  month,  without  exercise,  (except  what  is  too  partial  to  be  of 
much  service,)  without  fresh  air,  and  even  in  heated  rooma^  eating 
unwholesome  food,  pouring  down  strong  decoctions  of  tea  and 
coffee,  &c.  till  a  chronic  irritability  of  their  nervous  system  or  a 
slow  fever  supenenes.  This  of  course  renders  them  extremely 
firetiul.  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  irritability  is  induced  by  a 
disorder  of  their  ner\'ous  system,  they  blame  others,  while  they 
alone  are  blameable.  They  vent  these  sick,  sour  feelings  cm  their 
children,  and  find  fault  with  every  little  thing.  Being  so  very  ner- 
vous, noise  is  especially  painful  .to  them,  and  they  therefore  pour 
out  a  continual  storm  of  blame  and  anger  upon  their  children  be- 
cause they  are  noisy,  and  for  a  thousand  other  things  which  the 
vei-y  nature  of  children  compels  them  to  do.  Children  fed  that 
they  are  blamed  without  cause.  This  wounds  and  lowen  their 
moral  feelings.  In  harmony  with  a  principle  already  preKnted, 
this  Combativeness  of  parents  also  naturally  excites  the  Combat- 
iveness  of  their  children,  and  the  consequence  is,  a  pennanent  ex- 
citement and  an  undue  development  of  their  Combativeneas  and 
Destructiveness.  And  all  because  their  parents  drink  tea,  and 
violate  the  laws  of  health.  Do,  parents,  look  at  this  Bufaject  in 
a  proper  light,  and  keep  yourselves  well.  This  will  induce  good 
feeling  in  you,  and  this  good  feeling  will  continually  excite,  and 
thereby  develope,  the  moral,  better  feelings  of  your  chiUren,  and 
cause  them  to  grow  up  under  the  reign  of  the  moral  8entiiiienl& 

We  close  our  observations  on  this  organ  by  a  few  remaifar  on 
the  means  of  cu/ftVa/v7ig  it    It  is  ahnost  always  too  large.   Henoe 
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(oTthoMr  ipiriC,ortW  UHg^mg  ipint,  oT  the 
I  of  tbe  rpfoigd'ult  ill-fi»tiiml,  nn-smigi 
I  of  tte  age— of  man.  Uut  it  tliiiilDiriic&  War  lov- 
o—iiii»fgMi?  aad  when  warocaJH^ck^  progTfnof  iMiiwiU  bt  ^ 
■■»  an  «v  year  of  pcacet  than  in  itga  uf  hhiOiUwft  Tkii  m^ 
^m  mmi  not  be  cuhiTalod  except  to  aib|rt  oooaelf  m  rlriMregi  to 
;  of  the  age.  But,  if  il  Aa  iMriMi  tf»  mliivmle  it, 
rttartfy  Mmo  can  thi^  be  4aaa  t  I  atiawrr,  ttmpJy 
r  before  the  fartilty.  *<  WltfU«"  aap  oiw«  **  fay 
i  or  men,  or  b)  try'my^  tn  ^cirr  animniity  and  ba- 
No :  far  thcae  are  but  the  iKTirrtcvl,  f it  kl)>  mw Ud  maai- 
I  of  cUa  bcultjr.  The  Ugtttmtiie  Imiciififi  of  one  iaodty 
be  at  war  with  that  of  AJKAhtf,  The  cxvmaeaf  D^ 
\  m  killing  animab,  is  m  direct  viohlaaii  of  Ike  tat^ 
This  wduring  of  the  fecidfica  wm  ncvit 
I  by  the  God  of  nature.  It  i«  nmrn^*  tt  caa  bc^  produ^ 
tjrrc  of  mmrj  only.  The  butchfT^  -  f"  itun  i!*.  i^  in!.  r.fNfi^*  la 
aaan  bj  hai  ha% im;  Bcmnohrur.  If  he  had  do  S}7npathy  for  dia- 
*rrm.  It  wooL]  r*[»t  U-  wn»ni:  tV»r  luin  t^  raiiM*  it.  But  he  has.  It 
m  fWtviorc  wrung.  That  thi<r\rn  im*  r.f  rK-Htructivcnespi  is  strictly 
i^^^ailira  by  the  naturr  of  man,  will  l)c  niorr  fully  shown  here- 
»iur.  Whii,thm,  1.1  it.4  N^jitiiiiatr  rxrn  l<ie  ?  Surgery  F  Hardlj. 
Em^rp<  HI  ntmxM*  ra^-^.  it  i^  di^ardft!  hy  the  same  principle* 
Swranag,  biflrmr^.  rr\titc»-  ?  No.  But  ib«  extTriiie  in  dcatrO]^ 
laC  aaflanoca.  and  in  bnakini;  throuf^h  difTitniltir^.  fWcr,cxacv* 
imwmtm,  farrmkin^  tbroui^h  ctitiaclet,  ik  it^  true  function.  Henoeyto 
r^rr»tr  K,  throw  younrlf  into  tixMc  ftitiiationa  where  yoo  are 
I  to  employ  fone  and  rope  with  dii!i<*ulties.  Take  the  roagll« 
of  liie  with  a  zej^t.aml  pit  >(»ur  plana  strai|;bt  throvgk 
tltt!  oppqaiLS  them.  Exert  im*  it  umler  Con.w ientiouicaa  in 
sti<in  afn^inst  the  wmnt;,  and  in  tirging  forward  tka 
r^^  Sund  li)  the  mrKM  rnt.  Brai  e  yourself  against  the  guilty. 
tim  thf«  rlement  in  thev*  ami  similar  way-s,  ami  its  tone  and 
will  impfotr.  Ami  Dr\rr  allow  ycnifielf  to  indulge  in  a 
of  weainvwi  or  ineihrienry. 
To  brHig  it  out  in  rhiklrm,  put  them  upon  their  own  i 
Da  noc  far  tlirm  tbn^  thouaaikd  little  acts  of  aenricc  thai  i 
an  aAoi  A>  far  thrtr  chikken,  but  encourage  than  to  help  t 

Vaaoii^piadihimo^  into  the  stream  of  life,  to  bdbl  I 
I  of  oppoaitkm  tingle  tended  and  afane,  and  wkOe  yon  ik 
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fay  him  to  see  that  he  does  not  sink — to  encourage  and  incite  on- 
ward,  and  keep  his  head  above  water — let  him  do  all  his  own 
.swimming.  Let  him  hoe  his  own  row  and  fight  his  own  battles. 
From  these  remarks,  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis  of  the  oigan 
already  given,  I  trust  the  reader  will  be  able  to  apply  in  detail  that 
dimtdus  to  the  organ  which  can  increase  its  functions  and  aug- 
ment its  power. 

.  But,  in  attempting  to  cultivate  this  faculty,  let  not  the  principle 
of  relation  between  the  body  and  the  base  of  the  brain  be  forgotten. 
If,  as  already  seen,  to  inflame  the  body,  inflames  this  oigan— -of 
course,  to  invigorate  the  body,  and  give  tone  and  power  to  it,  that 
is,  to  improve  the  phydologyy  (directions  for  doing  which  have 
already  been  given,)  will  re-invi^orate  and  enlarge  this  organ,  and 
in  the  natural  fjoay^  without  any  of  that  perverted,  bastardly  func- 
tion which  must  accompany  its  cultivation  by  killing  animals, 
sui^ery,  &c 

ALIMENnVENESS. 
^Appetite  ;  desire  fornutrition  ;  hunger;  the  feeding  imUnct. 

AnAPTATioN. — Man  is  an  eating  animal.  By  a  law  of  oar  na- 
ture, every  exercise  of  mind  and  body — every  action  of  eveiy  nerve 
and  muscle,  causes  an  expenditure  of  vital  energy.  This  expendi- 
ture must  of  course  be  re-supplied,  or  complete  .exhaustion  would 
soon  ensue.  To  supply  this  waste  of  vitality,  man  is  provided  with 
a  digestive  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  converting  food  into 
nourishment  Alimentiveness  gives  a  craving  for  this  foodj  m  order 
to  keep  the  stomach  supplied.  Created  with  this  demand  for  nutri- 
tion, but  without  therewith  anyiappetite,  man  would  soonybfgiC  to 
eat,  or  become  too  deeply  interested  in  other  things  to  afibid  the 
time ;  but,  this  demand  for  nutrition  is  adapted  to  appetite,  and  ap- 
petite to  this  demand,  and  the  result  is  pleasure  in  eating,  and  plea- 
sure in  expending  the  energy  derived  therefrom. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  consisted  in 
their  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  if  there  be  one  cause  of  di- 
versified and  aggravated  depravity  greater  than  any  other,  it  is 
man's  eating  improper  kinds y  and  enormous  quantities^  of  food,  and 
in  drinking  imwholesome  drinks.  What  occasions  more  vioe  and 
misery  than  alcoholic  drinks  ?  a  few  illustrations  of  which  have 
just  been  given.  Well  may  intoxication  be  called  ^^/Ae  parent  of 
all  the  vices ;"  for,  as  just  seen,  it  lashes  up  all  the  propoisities  to 
inflamed  and  vicious  action.    The  same  prindple  by  which  aloo- 
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kiUe  Vqaon  produce  vice,  namely,  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  iiaijr  uid  the  base  of  the  brain,  applies  equally  to  whateyer  stim- 
I  the  body  or  inflames  the  blood.  Flesh  is  conceded  on  all 
be  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  to  be  highly  corrupting  to  the 
Now  add  to  the  principle  that  stimulants  excite  the  pro- 
mainly,  the  ficict  that  a  flesh  diet  is  a  strong  stimulant, 
i  beoomes  putrid  in  the  stomach,  thus  corrupting  the  blood, 
have  one  prolific  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  vice  in  our  car- 
;  age  and  nation.  Meat,  especially,  in  becoming  putrid, 
t  quantities  of  corruption.  What,  then,  must  necessa- 
lilf  be  Ibe  amount^  of  putridity  and  loathsome  corruption  engen- 
I  the  sjstem  by  its  souring  on  the  stomach.  To  eat  meat 
lion  is  poor,  is  to  cause  it  to  rot  in  you,  and  thus  to  evolve 
enough  to  ruin]  any  constitution  whatever.  To  have 
I  of  food  rot  in  you  is  bad  enough,  to  have  fltsh  turn  t 
I  in  a  man  is  most  revolting  and  injurious.  Tea,  coflee 
^  spices,  candies,  green'com,  green  fruit,  bakers'  tradi,* 
p  pioldes,  cucumbers,  and  many  other  articles  of  diet,  pro* 
*  resuh,  while  over  eating,  or  the  enormous  d^jflmg 
fy  80  prevalent  in  all  classes  of  community,  are 
Tlicy  aU  degrade  man,  animalize  his  nature,  fill  oar 
ries,  and  mad  houses,  and  spread  their  banefbl 
ran  classes,  especially  the  higher. 
OloOOBgriiaf  bad  as  drunkenness,  and  far  more  prevalent  The 
r  icfarm  will  soon  reach  to  intemperance  in  eating,  or  ili 
:«iDoiiiybe  begun.  On  no  suliject  dowe[need  more  ligfa^ 
than  oo  diet     On  none  require  more  r^orm. 

Bttt  I  derigD  [rather  to  call  attention  to  this  subject,  than  to  lay 
iamm  ninfar  mAing,  or  diow  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food 
«o  tke  flund  and  boify.  In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  children,  bow- 
r,  I  iMve  yet  to  remark,  that  I  believe  milk  with  bread,  pudding, 


•  MkM  biead,  fermented  (o  death,  and  that  by  cmmonta,  to  as  to  maka 
«  wm§  fonuM  aad  ^/y»  and  that  a  little  floor  may  make  a  great  loaf* 
I  aaka.  eo? eted  orer  with  tugar  and  pouon  painis,  though  not  tiaah 
f,  art  much  worse  than  traih.    ETery  fiimily  tboold  bake  lA#tr  omn 

I  regard  bakers  bread,  cakes,  etc.,  at  most  unwKoUiome,  aod  as  oae 

fiaai  mmm  of  pk^tuMi  disease,  and  this,  of  moral  depravity.    Eaten  of 
WuB  hnad,  kick  ioto  this  matter.    Mr.  Pratt  is  endeavoring  to  do  tooBe- 
itag  to  ftform  our  city  and  Tillage  baking  system,  which,  in  all  eoasti 
«ea.  ■ijsini  it    Ha  appcan  to  have  taken  hold  of  this  salgcet  ia  the 
rifte  plaaa,  aad  nakaa  as  good  bread  as  I  t?cr  ate. 
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Ac.  to  be  as  good  an  article  of  diet  for  them  as  any  other ;  and 
thai  good  home-made  bread,  manufactured  from  flour  not  litermlly 
kiUtd  by  being  ground  to  death,  which  is  the  case  with  moat  of 
our  flour,  is  even  better ;  that  puddings  made  from  Indian  meal  are 
excellent ;  &s  are  also  peas,  beans,  rice,  N.  £.  bread,  &c,  and  that 
the  plain  farmer's  fare  of  olden  times,  of  which  meat  fonned  but  a 
mall  portion,  is  infiiiitt^Iy  better  than  an*  the  improvemetUi  bmck^ 
wards  of  nineteenth-century  cooking. 

To  one  point  in  the  preparation  of  breail,  allow  a  pasring  allu- 
sion.  I  have  shown  the  evils  of  allowing  food  to  sour,  or  ftrment- 
or  rot,  (all  the  sam(s)  >n  the  stomach.  To  prevent  this,  food  should 
be  sweet  when  it  is  eaten,  and  if  it  lias  already  become  partly  sour- 
ed bi*fore  being  eaten,  it  of  course  sours  the  sooner  in  the  stomach. 
Now,  bread  cannot  lie  raised  without  thereby  being  subjected  to 
this  souring,  rotting  power.  The  emptings  put  in  to  raise  it, must 
be  sour,  else  they  do  no  good.  The  raifeiing  of  the  bread  is  simply 
souring  or  rotting  it  far  enough  to  engender  that  very  gas  whic*h, 
when  condeascrd,  bet'omes  alcohol,  which  is  the  quint uwnre  ol 
sourness.  In  England,  a  bakerj'  was*got  up  from  which  vast  quan- 
tities of  uh^liol  were  manufactured  just  by  condensing  tfe  vapor 
disengaged  from  the  bread  and  fdling  the  oven  while  the  bread 
was  being  l>aked  Bread  caimot  {KKSiibly  be  raised  without  form- 
ing in  it  this  alcoliolic  gas,  which  nmkes  those  little  pores  all 
through  the  bn*ad,  which  render  it  light  or  spongry.  I  say*  then, 
the  very  process  of  raising  bri^ad,  is  vl  fcrmtntingy  deeagmg^  tcUem'^ 
tag  process.  If  it  stand  a  little  too  long  this  soumeas  is  render- 
ed very  appan*nt  to  the  taste. 

''And  what  of  that,"  say-s  one.  \Miy ,  simply  that  if  you  eat  bread 
partly  decayed  before  it  is  takcMi  into  your  stomach,  it  will  rot  the 
sooner  after  it  gtts  in.  That  is  all,  but  that  is  the  fad — nor  is 
there  the  least  chance  for  evasion.  '^  Wlmt  then,"  he  retorts, 
**  would  you  have  us  live  on  unleavened  bread — ^that  heary,  soggy 
etufl;  not  fit  for  hogs  V  VolX  uhat  you  pleasc^  Wliat  matters  it 
to  me.  But  I  warn  you  that  fermenti-d  bread  is  far  more  unwhole- 
some than  unleaveiMHl.  Hut  more  of  this  whole  subject  of  diet^ 
lies  in  my  work  on  Physiolotr}*.  Tlu*sc  remarks  will  of  oooise  no! 
be  approlNited  at  first,  but  they  canrM>t  be  gainsaycd.  Men  haTe 
yet  to  feam  tliat  tlic  mon*  simple  their  food,  the  more  happy  the 
eater.    Still,  let  each  suit  himself. 

it  has  been  and  will  still  beiecnt  that  it  is  the  appropriale  and 
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ipecific  doty  and  sphere  of  VHrnum,  and  especiaHy  of  mothertj  to 
€ihicale  their  awn  children  inteHectuaHy,  and  to  train  them  moral- 
ly and  physically,  and  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  recipe  for  find- 
iag;  the  time  requisite  for  discharging  these  momentous  duties.  That 
rectpe,  we  now  proceed  to  give.     Its  items  are — 

First  Do  that  first,  which  is  most  important,  and  other  things 
in  the  order  of  their  relat  i  ve  importance,  leaving  undone  those  things 
that  are  less  necessar}'.  And  what,  I  ask,  next  to  providing  food 
and  clothing,  is  more  important  than  preserving  the  healthy  edtiea- 
timg  the  ffUndsy  and  training  the  moral  feelings  of  children  1  Hap- 
piness is  the  great  end  of  life,  and  mind  is  the  instrumeni  or  the 
chief  seat  and  source  of  all  our  enjoyments  and  sufferings.  All  our 
pleasures  flow  from  its  proper  exercise,  all  our  pains  from  its  im- 
proper exercise ;  so  that  the  proper  training  of  this  mind,  contri- 
faoles  more  to  human  happiness  than  almost  anything  else.  Mo- 
thers, you  cannot  fijvl  anjf  thing  to  do  more  important  than  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  training  of  children.  As  are  your  children,  so  is 
the  worlds  and  as  is  yoiu*  training  of  them,  so,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tait,  are  they.*  Ye  mothers  it  is  who  hold  the  keys  of  man's  de»- 
tinks — ^who  start  its  immortal  travellers  in  the  path  of  virtue  and 
faapptncHyOr  of  sin  and  misery.  On  you  an  awful  responsibility 
rests.  Weman  must  reform  our  race.  She  has  the  power  and  ttie 
dispositioHy  but  lacks  the  knowledge. 

Hark!  Hearest  thou  the  sound  of  yonder  long  and  loud  Uast 
of  a  trumpet  ?  It  is  the  angel  of  Truth,  summoning  woman  to  a 
grand  aaKmblagc.  And  now,  Ijehold  woman  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
occupations,  colors,  and  natioas,  stands  before  him.  Hear  what  he 
mifk,  *^Lo]I  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  MilleimiunL  Wo- 
man, my  business  is  with  you  alone.  As  are  ye,  so  are  your  chiUh 
rcB,  and  so  is  the  world.  I  come  to  regenerate  the  race,  to  <pre- 
psre  the  way  of  the  Lord,*  to  banish  vice  and  misery,  and  establish 
happtneas  aiMl  peace  on  earth  b)'  reforming  you.  Your  life  is  now 
m  burden  and  a  bobble, '  a  fleeting  show,  for  man's  illusion  given;* 
I  come  to  make  it  a  reality  ami  a  pleasure.  Ye  now  spend  your 
piecioaB  existence  in  trifling.    Turn  ye,  turn  yf ,  to  your  nature  and 

r  *  1  would  ooc  onderrmte  the  importance  of  hercdiury  influcDeetia  thtfo- 
■aiirw  of  cbarscter,  but  this  has  been  treated  of  by  itsel£  Hercdiiary  i»- 
flocneca  and  cdacatioii  to|^ther,  make  up  by  fiir  tkt  most  importaat  in 
of  chanctcr,  and  thus  mainly  shape  the  destinies  of  man. 
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your  natural  duties.  Ye  unmarried,  what  are  ye  doing  t  Yc 
yotmg  women,  how  do  ye  spend  your  time  ?  In  changing  the 
fioliions  of  your  dresses  every  few  days  either  for  the  conviTial  ball 
and  party,  or  to  profane  the  holy  sanctuary  of  your  God !  Ye  hare 
other  and  more  important  duties  to  perfonn— duties  to  jfour  mee, 
not  to  your  toilet  God  has  sent  me  with  this  mandate.  Prepare 
ye  to  become  wives  and  mothers.  Strip  off  your  manrfnade  otna- 
ments,  and  array  yourselves  m  the  ornaments  of  naiure^i  lovelines. 
Bb  TouasxLVES,  as  your  God  crsateo  you,  and  no  longer  bUa» 
phone  your  Maker  by  preferring  artificial  ornaments  to  the  beai^ 
tin  and  the  graces  of  your  nature.  Be  todrselvxs,  and  yoa  will 
be  infinitely  more  lovely  and  happy  than  now.  Be  TonatBLTis ; 
fiir  bow,  a  part  of  you  are  parlor  toys  or  puppet  shoWs,  lad  the 
rat  are  kitchen  drudges  or  heathen  daves.  Be  TouasBLTBi !  for 
you  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  educate  those  sons  which  willguide 
and  govern  the  world.  For  your  own  sakcs,  for  the  sake  of  all 
ooming  ages,  bb  touesblves!' 

And  ye  mothers,  pause  and  consider!  Stop  short!  for  je  are 
qpoiling  God's  works,  whereas  ye  were  placed  here  to  bumiih  them. 
Now,  ye  are  most  unprofitable  servants,  but  will  ye  not  learn  wia* 
dom  T  0  mothers!  mothers !  your  race  is  imploring  salTatiQii  «t 
joor  hands!  Ye  am  bestow  it,  and  ye  must.  Go  your  way ;  firil 
LBABN  your  duty,  and  then  DO  it" 

Woman  listens,  weeps,  repents,  and  reforms.  The  miUauiiun 
dawns,  and  our  race  is  saved.  Vice  is  banished,  miseiy  fcUowa, 
Edoi  is  re-opened,  and  paeans  of  praise  break  forth  from  all  flesh. 

Woman !  what  is  thy  duty  and  what  thy  sphere,  as  inJift^til  by 
thy  Phrenological  developments  !  Maternal  affection,  how  atmig 
^  yearning,  infinitely  more  so  than  paternal  love.  Why  Y  To 
\  the  training  of  young  immortals  both  thy  duty  and  tky  high- 
Cil  pleasure.  And  thy  fine  moral  sensibilit)-,  admirably  fits  Hiee  for 
moulding  their  morals ;  instilling  into  their  tender  minds  the  firil 
lemons  of  moralit}'  and  virtue,  and  exciting  abhorrence  of  vice 
The  deep  gushing  fountain  of  thy  pure  coimubial  love,  aho  gives 
thee  a  power  over  thy  husband,  that  affects  him  ami  his  influence 
beyond  all  computation,  ami  tlus  f^rcatly  swells  thy  power. 

And  now,  woman,  wielding  a  moral  i>ower  so  trcmendoua»  and 
an  mder  current  of  intelkvtual  influence  so  extensive,  and  so  cffi- 
cient  too,  is  it  proper,  is  it  right  for  thee  to  spend  thy  prccioui  ex* 
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I  ■■Hug  cofideti,  mJ  tbqn  cooiinitlinif  iukkfe  th«rrwi&f 
:  brma  hvMm  and  cotton  bosonis  t  In  nHme^  the  jils 
«f  %  koravti  and  thequirks  of  thy  dranes  etnj  fawdqrvT  fa 
and  wearing  gewgau*s,  and  in  bejts;  JmhimaNtf  In 
caOi  and  attending crening  Hirtiiticfist  at  balliafid 
I?  In  making  andexcitmg /flcr^  in  ooqatf^ 
admiration  T  Ood  forbid  vKiit  the  end  of  Iky  be- 
I  be  ao  low,  to  utterly  inrignificaiii  or  tim  dhgraedUl 
!!• !  ikon  art  pirmrimg  tby  nature  and  abmmnj^  ihy  pti «nrr.  Fool- 
itk  dbfwm  to  wicked  tehion,  will  ye  not  cat'.  (M  yogr  wtfJbqpl 
iMeapandrm,  in  tbe  power  of  your  nature,  tu  tlie  pmrf  elitilttoii 
mi  ginrj  oC  your  natire  aphere  T 

•gt  !•  be  more  specific  The  author  baa  i  Wwhetv  ahown  tkil 
two  nmnb  per  day  were  better  than  three.  HabititiKed  lo  than* 
he  abundantly  fuflkient,  and  we  ahould  eat  probabfy 
lam  than  now,  and  be  better  ertry  yimj.  Tbii  woiJd 
a  great  Jral  of  time  now  deroli-tl  Iti  r4w4r4Ty,  Am  it 
m^  m  aoon  as  a  woman  i^  out  of  her  heil  In  thr  tiiamtngt  fka 
iBtsc  kurry  and  morr)  to  Art'^s  thr  rhildrt^n  ami  f^H  lireakfaat;  aa 
^0m  «i  the  brrakfa%t  tahk*  in  rUantl  off,  .hIu*  riiu5t  tuni  around  to 
r<rt  ^mncr;  and  that  mi-r,  nhc  nta^  prc(>aro  for  supper,  and  then 
pirf  krr  AA^eri  ti»  Uil.  Yomiir  women  ••jH-ml  their  <la)-?i  in  aew^ 
mc*''^  f^^admf  CKi\ei«,  athl  their  evening  in  exhi)>itin^  liran  buitlea 
^jmi  cfXlon  famrt-viork^.  irxl  iti  vin^ini;,  rr>urtini;,  him!  Mf^hiiig  ;  and 
":iar*v«i  vnmm,  in  « '«»kin;;.  <lru«!^inij,  ami  srnliling. 

Srrranfli  w^Jto-m  d  «^  tw(  nty  tiine5  the  aimnint  of  seuimg  ne« 
I  ■■^'7  If  ^b^  woul.l  have  one  {lennarient  fa>hion  for  her  bonnetSi 
.*■■  w^^  A.^.,  »h*-  wrriM  not  n«««l  to  t.ikt*  om*  Mitrh  nhere  »hc  now 
\ftkr«  trt*  ;  arvt.  if  %li<  \  u'^ht  dtrabir  rnati-riaU  only  for  Imt  dr 
•iw  ««AUd  *-a\'-  man>  of  the  n  inainini^  <rtit«  h*-^.  Slw  oftm 
'•  AT\  mfar?***  ':^;»  thrt^-  u«fk*,  t!i>iiirh  flu*  hf'ailHt>nr2n«-r  only  in* 
pr«^  tKr  rliiM  r^rr>  wny.  am!  all  for  looks.  S<)  with  thin'^  innu* 
•=^'r^^l4r  Tnjr.  inj:i>  *♦!  th-  *  Mit.  ht-^  arf  taken  fa  rmllineriy 
^1  fiiikr^T.  ariifii  i^l  l^^vii  r-cnaki  nt,  &r.  Ik.r.,  Injt  thi^  is  by  WO- 
iMBa,  and  takes  thr  hair  of  woman  from  preparin^  hrnrif  txi  edtt- 
ruir  krr  chiklrm.  Bnadr>«  irwing  i5  moft  pemicumi  to  tbr  haalth, 
mi  the  ^talify  mducrd  thereby,  kiUt  wufrt  icoaieii  tkmm  tfuihmu 
kdl  aiA  ;  briidca  ao  enfeebling  many  mothen  that  thiif 
are  akkly  and  die  young,  or  lire  simpletooa.     Woman,  it 
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m  foolish,  it  is  wicked^  it  is  suicidal^  for  you  to  i^it  and  sew  so 
much.  Fashion,  thou  art  a  wholesale  murderer  of  woman*  Oease 
thy  carnage!  Stop  thy  tortures!  To  be  fashionaUe  is  to  be 
wicked. 

Another  great  waste  of  time  consists  in  the  smallness  of  mer 
families.  After  suitable  kitchen  utensils  and  arrangements  have 
been  provided,  it  is  not  more  than  double  the  work  to  cook  for  a 
hundred  than  for  five.  To  save  the  kitchen  drudgery  of  women,  1 
maintain  that  parents,  children,  grandchildren,  and  their  wives  and 
husbands  should  live  together  in  one  great  family — that  our  houses 
should  be  much  larger  .th^n  now,  capable  of  acconmiodating  one 
or  two  hundred,  and  be  common  family  property,  as  well  as  a  home 
for  all  who  chose  to  stay  or  to  return  ;  and  that,  if  a  son  or  grand- 
son chooses  to  establish  another  family  colony,  he  should  do  so, 
and  on  the  same  large  scale,  capable  of  accommodating  hundreds 
of  his  descendants.  This  will  save  four-fifths  of  the  time  now 
spent  in  providing  meals  for  small  families,  besides  cherishing 
family  affection,  and  obviating  the  painful  feelings  attendant  on 
the  separation  of  parents  and  children,  and  their  dispersing  over 
the  globe  ;  one  to  the  West,  another  to  England,  a  third  to  a  city 
or  neighboring  village,  another  to  the  South,  and  another  to  tl^ 
broad  ocean.  Tliis  would  also  save  the  time  of  retaU  merdumtSf 
for  then,  goods,  groceries,  &c.,  could  be  bought  by  whoksaU^  at 
nearly  Aa//*  their  present  cost 

So  also,  abandoning  tea  and  coffee,  besides  obviating  much  sick- 
ness caused  thereby,  would  save  that  enormous  amoimt  of  time  now 
consumed  in  cooking  and  drinking  them.  And  then,  too,  we  should 
live  much  longer,  and  be  much  better,  if  we  ate  but  a  single  dish 
at  a  meal,  and  this  would  save  a  great  amount  of  time  now  spent 
in  pampering  the  appetite,  and  destroying  the  health* 

Merely  in  the  ways  thus  mentioned,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
time  of  woman  now  spent  imnecessarily,  would  be  saved,  to  be  de- 
voted to  preparing  herself  for  becoming  the  instructors  of  her  chfl- 
dren.  Tlie  mother  of  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersq^y  tducdtid 
herself  that  she  might  educate  her  son.  She  actually  learMd  &e 
Umguages  in  order  to  teach  them  to  him.  The  mother  of  Wesley, 
was  the  principal  educator  of  that  great  and  good  man.  Mothers, 
go  ye  and  do  likewise. 
^  ^  1  know,  indeed,  that  woman  labors  under  difficulties  almost  in- 


A0TICE  m  wiaijjt, 

thcw ptopoted  chaiigw.    lappreciate 
^  of  womu  it  Id  adapt  hnKif  lo  the  raqotfitk 
Br  govcrnathe  market  and  rrgulatea  the  demand ;  d 
aaapplyaoooidingly.    Married  woman^  afledion  far 
her  comply  with  hie  wiriMt;  and  i 
(Id  get  marriedt  makes  heroonfam  lothei 
» erco  to  the  pcr^ersioo  of  her  nature*    Many  i 
\  af  woman  ahoidd  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  man.     lU  m 
her  nature,  and  thos  depraves  that  nai 
I  on  iti  author  by  injuring  hit  chiUren.    Man  it  m 
I  regaidi  his  rchUions  with  woman,  and  it  the  aothc 
I  of  ktr  sins,  as  well  as  of  his  own.    It  is  right  that  woib 
i  Id  the  taste  and  requirements  of  men,  as  br  as 
violating  her  nature  and  abridging  her  usefiilaesi^ 
am  OBtjal  or  titk  father.     If  man  diouU  require  her  to  ap| 
I  public  or  private ;  or,  like  the  Hindoo  wifie,  to  oc 
on  the  faieral  pile  of  her  hiahand,  or  conunit  o^«» 
\  of  her  aaturr,  she  should  not  obey.     Nor  should  she 
ohfy  when  his  prrvrrtcd  and  drpraved  tastes  require  her  to  immiH 
IjCt  hmrlf  on  the  suicidal  aitsr  of  tight-being,  or  of  fashionable 
idr.     Woaaa,  thou  lisL<i  «i*ns4*  enough  to  tell  thoe  how  far  thou 
OkMj^i  adapt  thyn'if  U)  his  tastrn.     There  Mop.     Let  your  oipn 
%srifrr  br  your  fuidr.      Y<mr  own  nice  <H*n0e  ul'  right  and  of  pro> 
pnrty.  viU   b»  s  safe  r^iart  and  coinpa.Hi  b)  which  to  steer.     Let 
ftiC   yom  aateal  lord  ami  iitaster  degrade  your  angelic  nature  lo 
{alien  %tatr.     (x>tne«  aniose  thee,  arouar  thee,  both 
and  itngle,  Un  the  day  of   your   MilTstion  is  dawning. 
Yom  icU  m  all  npe  Uw  the  har%t-st.     Plead  no  longer  a  want  of 
teiM  fa  prrpahng  ynur^hes  to  educate  and  train  your  children. 
And  let  thr  fas  itud)  to  which  you  turn  youmelf  for  a  knowlei^ 
ad  jam  drfiii,  be  Pkrrmcicgy,*      Ttock  ycmrwtifMt  that  you  may 

m   Boston,  rrmarkr^.  thai  womca  teamed  phft* 

ra^Uy  thaa  mm.  tad  1  hav«  fcarfally  found  ibam  aMrt 

•r»«K«.     Tbcy  ceftaioly  ttaad  m  oiore  mttd  of  ita  aid 

of  \kmi  Biairraal  dauca,  tbaa  maa  do  la  iIm  ( 

I  am  diifoiid  to  oUar  tham  trary  fasliiy  ia  aiy  | 

af  thia  knowladce.  by  adauniaf  tham  lo  aiy  I 

I  alons  ragulaiad  the  tatma :  and  by  gif  iaf  ptasikal  I 
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teach  your  tons.  Study  dietetics  that  you  may  know  how  to  feed 
children  so  as  roost  cfTectually  to  develop  all  their  physical  and 
mental  powers.  Teach  your  children  what  they  should  and  ahouU 
not  eat,  and  above  all  things,  keep  them  from  eating  green  oom, 
cucumbers,  pickles  and  green  fruit. 

If  your  child  eat  too  much,  do  not,  in  onler  to  restrain  iti  appe- 
tite, tell  him  he  skanH  have  any  more  ;  because  this  will  only  tn- 
create  his  di^ire  for  it  ;  nor  should  you  give  him  all  he  wants ;  for 
this  will  only  indulge  and  thus  strengthen  this  faculty;  bill,  give 
him  what  you  think  he  should  eat,  and  then,  when  he  has  about 
disposed  of  that,  let  a  noise  or  some  amusement  be  started  out  of 
door,  or  in  another  room.  Up  he  jumps  from  the  table,  and  off 
he  goes,  forgetting  his  dinner.  Then  keep  him  out  and  engaged, 
so  that  he  will  not  think  of  food  till  the  next  meal.  Do  noi  give 
ehildren  pieca  between  meals^  for  thu  will  only  stimulate  appetite 
to  still  greater  activity.  Feed  children  regularly  as  to  both  time 
and  quantity,  ami  on  very  simple  but  nutritious  fare. 

If  you  must  punish  your  children,  one  of  the  best  of  oomctions 
will  be  found  in  denying  them  some  luxury  of  the  palate,  or  keep- 
ing them  on  a  short  allo\»'ance.  Thus,  a  boy  becomes  angry  at 
taUe  because  he  cannot  have  whatever  he  wants,  and  throws  down 
his  knife  and  fork,  declaring  that  he  will  not  eat  any  more  unless 
he  can  get  what  is  wanted.  Take  him  at  his  word.  Let  him  leave 
the  table,  and  see  to  it  that  he  gets  nothing  mort*  till  the  next  meal. 
Fa<«ting,  or  living  on  breaul  and  water,  will  subdue  the  propensities 
when  nothinix  else  will,  first,  becaiL'e,  as  most  {leople  eatloomurh, 
it  clear:  out  the  s) stem,  and  thLs  improves  the  body,  and  thetefay  the 
base  of  the  hrain,  and,  secondly,  l)eeaus<*  it  is  about  as  severe  a 
punishment  as  they  can  well  ex|HTienre. 

If  it  be  askeil,  how  can  a  craving,  hankering*  morbid  appetite, 
ami  a  tendemy  to  eat  too  much,  )x'  sulxlutnl,  I  answer,  fay  eating 

and  practttwHfnt  ui  Phrfnolojry,  at  IcaM,  in  case  thejr  conOne  their  bban 
to  tearhini;  ihe  i^cipncr  to  tlicir  own  rpx.  and  to  ezamintnf^  the  beads  of 
feinmlf9  and  children,  and  f^irin;;  profi'vsional  advice.  Whether  il  be 
proper  for  tbeiu  to  lecture  before  promtscuttus  audiences,  tnd  to  exaniae 
the  head*  of  i:tntlemtn  ur  not.  I  litYe  tu  Ik*  derided  bjr  their  own  State 
of  propriei)'.  No  other  object  do  I  desire  more  than  the  diflosm  of  a 
kaowledi*e  of  Phreiioloipr  amonsr  »ur  mothers  and  daughiers.  Let  oar 
wooBMB  underitand  Phreoolo^,  and  our  republic  it  safe,  othsrwiss,  il 
rcquiret  to  be  injured. 
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UUf  not  .at  a  meal,  for  this  is  much  like  leaving  off  drinking  grad- 
^tally^  which  usually  ends  in  drinking  still  more  ;   but  by  eating 
fe%c€T  mealf — by  keeping  away  from  the  table,  especially  from  the 
supper  table ;   and  by  confining  yourself  to  one  dish  at  each  meaL 
A  single  week's  abstinence  from  supper,  will  sensibly  weaken  a 
iDorbid  appetite,  and  greatly  aid  the  stomach  in  throwing  off  op- 
pressive burdens  with  which  it  is  so  of^en  almost  crushed.     Taking 
on  to  your  plate  at  fu^t  all  you  design  to  eat  at  a  meal,  will  also 
S^eatly  aid  this  subjugation  of  appetite,  especially  by  showing  ycu 
bow  much  you  do  eat.     But,  by  taking  a  little  on  to  your  plate  at 
one  tiiue,  and  a  little  at  another,  you  eat  an^  keep  eating  much 
ttK»rc  than  you  intend  or  imagine.     I  am  firmly  convinced  thit 
qwvdiijf  is  more  important  than  quality  or  kind.      I  have  ob- 
servid  that  those  whose  digestion  is  perfectly  good,  eat  hut  little. 
It  is  those  whose  digestion  is  poor  that  eat  such  enormous  quanti- 
ties, and  without  its  apparently  doing  them  much  good.    Also  let  a 
friend  make  passes  with  his  hands  from  the  lower  part  of  the  eais 
d^^wn  to  the  chin,  and  from  the  same  point  upward,  the  former  to 
increase  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  magnetizing  its  poles  in  the 
face,  and  the  latter  by  de-magnetizing,  or  carrying  off  inflammation 
from  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness.* 

We  really  need  some  invention  for  subduing  a  depraved  appetite, 
by  VKnc  phyiNcal  application,  just  as  we  now  subdue  the  inflamma- 
ti(»n  of  wounds  or  any  thinj;  else.  And  this  might  be  done  with 
jR-rfcct  ease,  if  we  only  knew  how.  The  principle  involved  is  sim- 
ply ihtf.  Over  eating  disorders,  and  {wrmanently  inflames,  the 
.<oaia(*h.  This  inflammation,  in  eonsecjuencc  of  the  intimate  con- 
ut'xion  of  the  stomach  with  this  organ,  of  course  fevers  it  also,  and  this 
uid'iccs  that  hankering,  cravinc^  appetite  so  conmion  to  dyspeptics. 
Thi^  increases  the  exc(*ss  of  food  taken,  which  again  still  farther  dis- 
onU'rs  appetite,  and  increases  this  morbid  craving.  To  such  I  say 
with  emphasis  stop  eating  almost  entirely.  While  your  stomach  is 
in  this  !Ctate,  food  do«.-s  you  little  i^ooil.  Refraining  from  eating,  or 
eatini;  but  little  once  a  day,  will  soon  relieve  the  stomach,  and  ena- 
ble it  to  throw  off  its  loail.  Washing  the  face  in  cold  water,  will 
abo  aid  the  digi*stion,  by  wasiiing  off  the  corrupt  magnetism  from 

•  If  AOT  medicines  can  be  of  fcnrice,  I  l)elievc  Sherwood^t  magmtic  pills 
sad  plaster,  will  probaUy  be  foaod  one  of  the  very  htti  remedies  for  chro- 
oie  sflectioQS  of  the  siomsch,  liver,  sod  ImigSv  extant 
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the  poles  of  the  stomach  which  arc  in  the  face,  and  also  by  charginc^ 
it  with  healthy  magnetism. 

This  souring  of  the  food  on  the  stomach  produces  an  acid  which 
b  at  least  one,  and  perhaps  the  only  cause  of  irritation  of  the  stom- 
ach. This  acidity  niay  be  removetl  by  whatever  will  neutralize 
the  kind  of  acid  dei>ositi*d.  Alkalies  will  neutralize  acids,  but  thej 
leave  a  sediment  scarcely  less  injurious  than  the  add  ilestroyed- 
Some  kinds  of  acid  neutralize  other  kiiuls.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a 
little  science  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  kind  of  acid  dej)Osit«l. 
and  also  tell  as  v^^i  will  effectually  counteract  that  acidity.  In 
view  of  these  principles,  I  comiuend  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  chymists.  We  understand  physical  cliymistrj-  far  better  tlian  we 
do  animal,  yet  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  for- 
mer ;  Inrause  life  itsi»lf  is  but  a  chymical  process,  complicated,  to 
be  sure,  but  governwl  by  the  laws  of  chymistry,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing vastly  facilitatetl  and  augmented  l>y  a  proper  understanding  and 
application  of  the  laws  of  animal  chymistry. 

In  regard  to  Liebeg's  views  of  animal  chymistr)*,  I  am  preparcil 
to  say  but  little,  for  I  have  not  yet  examined  tliem — a  duty,  and 
also  a  pleasure  which  I  pro|K)se  soon  to  give  myself.  This  whole 
subject  of  digi^stion  I  di*sign  to  handle  thoroughly  in  my  work  on 
^Physiology,  animal  and  mental/*  already  announced. 

AQUATIVENESS. 

Thirst ;  lore  of  the  water — nf  drinking ^  icashingy  halhhg^  ttrim" 
mingy  sailings  fyc. 

Just  in  front  of  Alinn^ntiveness,  is  one  or  more  organs  which  rre* 
ate  a  h>v»'  of  r/n;iA*i7iqf,  bn^liimr^xaifino^  &.i„  which  might  be  called 
Aquat ivfiH -ss,  or  Bibativt^nes-;,  or  Thirst,  iis  thought  best, 

Apmtation. — Abundantly  is  our  eaitli  supplitti  with  tno/rr* 
oozing  tnrth  from  e\rry  bill  sid  •,  and  flowini:^  in  winding  currpnt5 
through  «'very  valley :  coMTiiii^  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surfact% 
descending  from  ln-avfii  in  cfipious  and  rrtVe^liintr  showers,  Whjf 
this  vast  quantity  of  wattr,  and  in  so  many  plactTi  ami  fonns  ?  This 
fart  teaches  us  a  CTreat  I«-sm)ii,  nanH-ly,  that  its  use  should  I  e  as  abun* 
dant  as  its  provisi«>n.  A-  a  br^erav:*',  i'^^  Ji  means  uf  securing 
cleanliness,  as  a  miuUHof  proinotini^  tlu  healthy  action  of  thcbkin, 
its  importance  is  U  yo.Hl  ail  computation. 


DStNUKO,   WASHIIffO,    ETC.  ^W 

Ai  ^Jbettf»pr.  lirsido  containing  great  quantities  of  magnetism)^ 
mmiikm  pnadph-  of  life,  when  taken  freely,  it  runs  through  the 
'  rushes  out  at  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of 
ompletely  washing  otd  the  whole  bodj  as  efey 
if  waler  vas  filtered  all  through  it,  thus  rinmng  aui  that 
continuallj  accumulating  in  the  system  in  ooo« 
«f  Ti  .  ^rrtion  of  the  waste  materials  thrown  ofi  by  the 
I  aflifi?.  Aocf  if  allowed  to  collect  in  the  system,  would  aooa 
pnsB  and  btemk  down  any  constitution.  Penpiraium  is  one  of 
t fmt  ihiices  for  cmrrjing  off  this  waste  matter.  It  ahould 
>  he  kef!  open.  Cokb  -close  it,  and  this  is  the  main  reami 
fir  hctag  m  rtrj  injurious.  Copious  and  frequent  draughts  of 
tend  more  to  augment  perspiration,  and  thus  aid  in  cai^ 
:  dTthis  material,  than  any  other  thing  whatever.  The  cold* 
I  «f  the  water  promotef  circulation  and  counteracts  any  iererish 
exists,  while  the  water  thus  taken  up  by  the  larteals, 
fonas  a  rapoor,  which,  after  passing  through  all  parts  of  the  sjfa* 
iem,  fwkmtfdi  through  the  poreJ of  the  skin,  carrj'ing  along  widi 
it  ikr  compt  matter  found  in  its  coune.  Cokl  water  and  Uhor 
wfl  matm  opca  thrse  pores,  soon  clean  cnit  the  hire  of  the  aa 
ft  aad  throw  off  almost  any  form  or  aggravation  of  disfa 

V  are  these  mnlicinrs  than  all  the  depletive  and  mm- 
rral.  aD  the  Tkom^mian,  all  th<*  HomcppRthic,  ami  all  other  medi- 
ff-tr%  HI  the  work!.  If  in<  n  wouM  Init  Xakv  thix  mt*<li(  inc,  they 
«  ^s4  ri-Wt  nrr  u^rA  ;in\  ♦•thrr.  F>jmi  iaily  as  a  i  iirc  of  rolds, 
nr<'*.:'.*  r  :  tkU  rnpioii^  ani  frtrpHHt  <lra'r/ht%  of  imM  water  along 
•  /*    ij'«  r  r-Y<wi^h  t  •  lij.tkt   cvi«vutMl  pr»>fu»^  ly. 

it's*. 11.  '-^y^'^  t.  iln.kin  '  at  fMir  iiH-alv  1  .1  »  rn't  sa\  h«»  i5 
wr^y^.  '  *.J  l.nr    \i*  •  »  !  «•  rfiri%  ifi' «••!  that  !>«•  i^  Tii:hl. 

B**:.  -^^  I*  aN  •  /I  j^.-^MofiiiMx  in*»^;  t  \ri  III  n!.  lit  t  M»!y  i«  :i  pr^w 
•ta^tr  >t  K  41;  h  a  >.!  j*!iv*i'  .H  hni.|.uir* -,  Lut  a^  a  moral  curat  ivc^^ 
•*•  J  r'^r^n'ir'  •f'r.''  i;  I  vr^m  4fr  <  f  virtue^  \\\  ft^lmi*  • //  the 
•r.H  .  '  f  ;i'r^in»  t^\  .4  ii'.  *-fih  rri\itr  n  »»l  tli«*  ^^*>t»^^.  it  rutio\r» 
ra^-i  -  •\^*i  »n  lr»  n  th#    j.r  '|>*:iMtu^,  and  prnrii^-li-s  iii<»ral    iMlintf. 

\«  4  jrmr+K'n* d'.  il  pumWirirTit  iimM  U*  iii!!i«  tiff,  crAA  ^wWx  b 
•»^  h  V'N  r  !)ij'»  ti'iT  uhij».  Ihr  %%l  i|i  infrrnn  i  \\,v  |«\.fi  h  U  at 
*%  fh^  w*-*?*^*.  ..  fl  m.itir  «Iisui'ii*Fm-*  it.  It  aU*  larrn*  mit  thr 
frr-.  i»4'  o!  ^frr<^rK7Ji  rifr'if n>nn|  a*ri\r,  uilli  Cr»  at  i  lit-*  t.  A  *!•" 
fT  f^^iTi  r*^al  hff,  will  k«Trt  illu5Uritr  ihw  fwiuit. 
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My  father  always  made  it  a  rule  to  conquer  his  children  the  firsi 
time  he  took  them  in  hand  ;  he  reasoneti  thus :  If  I  subdue  them 
the  Jirsl  time  I  undertake  with  them,  I  shall  get  the  upper  hand  of 
them,  and  can  keep  it  easily  ;  but  if  they  come  off  victors  the  first 
thne,  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  me,  and  be  still  worse  the 
next  time.     My  brother  L.  N.  Fowler,  when  about  three  years  old, 
cried  for  a  piece  of  cake  which  he  saw  some  one  have.     As  there 
was  no  more,  he  could  not  be  gratified.     He  cried  more  and  more 
till  father  was  sent  for,  when  he  was  offered  bread  and  butter,  and 
ordered  to  stop  crying.     He  refused  the  bread  and  butter,  but  cried 
sHU  louder.    He  was  threatened  with  punishment,  but  only  cried 
the  worse,  and  became  very  angr}'.     My  father  sent  for  a  rod,  and 
began  to  chastise  him,  whipping  a  blow  or  two,  and  then  talking 
to  him.    Tliis  made  liim  still  more  angry,  and  the  punishment  was 
continued  with  increasing  severity  till  all  left  the  house  crying  with 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  boy,  but  not  daring  to  remonstrate,  for 
they  well  knew  my  father's  determination  to  conquef  his  children, 
especially  the^Irs^  time  he  punished.    My  brother  held  out  till  my 
father  dared  not  whip  him  any  longer,  for  fear  of  injuring  him  se* 
riously.    Compelled  to  give  up,  he  was  careful  not  to  cross  his  aon^s 
track  for  more  than  a  year,  and  feared  that  he  should  never  be  able 
to  subdue  his  wilful  spirit.     One  rainy  day,  as  myself  and  broth- 
er were  playing  in  the  rain  trough,  which  answered  the  place  of 
our  modem  ram  water  cisterns,  my  father  told  us  both  to  go  in  out 
of  tlie  rain.     I  obeyetl,  but  my  brother  looked  up  at  him  in  a  saucy, 
defying  manner.    My  father  again  said, ''  go  in,  or  Fll  duck  you.*' 
My  brother  laughrd  again  sneeringly,  wlien  my  father  caught  him 
up,  and  stripping  off  his  clothi^s,  souschI  him  all  over  into  the  water. 
He  came  up  panting  but  not  quite  subdued.    A  nuMOcnt  was  giv* 
en  him  to  breathe,  and  he  was  souschI  under  again.  He  came  up  the 
accond  time  suNlued  and  pleading  for  mercy,  promising  to  be  a 
good  Ixn.  and  alwap  to  mind.    ''  Oh,  but  you  have  been  a  Tery 
naughty  lx)y ;  you  don't  pretend  to  mind  me,  and  I  intend  to  keep 
ducking  yuutHI  you  ulwa^-s  do  '}\l<  as*  I  tell  you,"  said  my  father ; 
and  again  mmim^iI  him  under.    As  he  came  up  the  third  time,  he  mp^ 
peannl  so  thoroughly  i)enilent,  and  promist^dso  faithfully  to  do  er- 
erything  he  was  t6ld  to  do,  tliat  he  was  let  off,  and  always  aftcf^ 
wank  remain(»«l  the  most  faithful  and  obedient  chiU  in  the  family. 
My  brother  also  tells  a  good  story  of  a  Dr.  Taylor  oouquering  a 
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wiUol  daughter,  about  fire  yean  old,  faj  sunilar 
He  kad  tried  the  rod,  and  tried  coaxing,  but  all  to  no  pur* 
Isduag  he  could  do  had  yet  conquered  her.  She  wouM 
tf  iaio  moit  violent  fits  of  anger,  throw  herself  on  the  floor, 
ami  Ini  Wr  head  against  it,  strike,  kick,  and  exhibit  the  utmost 
He  heard  my  brother's  lecture  on  the*  training  and 
,  of  diildren,*  in  which  he  advocates  the  use  of  the  coM 
I  an  eflectual  means  of  subduing  ungovemaUe 
atti  die  next  morning,  his  daughter  having  one  of  her 
I  its  he  poored  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head.  Still  she  re* 
iocorrigible.  He  tried  another ;  she  still  heU  out  He 
I  die  thifd  and  the  fourth,  till  at  bst  she  submitted,  which  he 
been  aUe  to  make  her  do.  After  that,  two  or 
I  of  water  poured  upon  her  head,  always  subdued  her. 
k  paalBos  tlus  eflcct,  firrt  by  the  sodden  lAodb  it  gives  the  whole 
t  eycjally  when  poured  on  the  top  of  the  head,  where  the 
I  pole  orpntre  of  sfajofiofi  is  k)cated,  and  secondly,  fay  ita 
efltect  on  the  system,  and  thereby  on  the  propeasi* 


My  Isaiktft  m  defining  these  views,  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
lery  JHtly  HBaAa,  that  aJd  waier  is  certainly  cooling  ;  that  mett 
mrwrfjiff^  ia  At  rain  ;  that,  in  ca<irs  of  moUf,  if,  instead  of  get- 
lioz.  <^  ^  ■illtia  and  firin<;  (runs  v^u  wnuli!  ^et  out  th«*  firr  rn- 
fiar^  wmA  (kfwtr  wairr,  \\iv  inohitiii  wrmlil  soon  nimI  ami  i^rampef* 
•-  ^  »ii*r^vr.  4ad  dt*|>frv.  Tr\  this  » «njrM-,  and  the  mwdii'^,  us  MX)n 
^  't^\  Z^  tiinir)iij;h!v  «!ri  ri  hnl.  uill  U*  ^\m\  to  craul  out,  like 
^'rmr^kT-i^  rat*,  ilXu\  ^o  horui-  to  rh.injr  i\x\\\  wann. 

Errrrst  cii%or%«Tif-«  ill  ;iniiual  «h«-tni-tnk,  ♦•^tabli^h  thr  prinripl** 
*:i-*:  i*^*tL  I*  xim-  j»r«iila»  i  f  \  pr>tporti  ^n  Utui^n  llir  at  tif»n  of  tlu* 
t«a^.  4k4A,  ami^tofuj)  h,ar^|(hat  th«  ir  ilispr<)|wi:ti'>natr  art  ion  pro- 
Am  vn  djMaar.     TUv  %Lin  u  m  rw ral!\  It-x^^  ai  ti\r  than  it  shnulil  l)r, 

*  I  ksvr  I'-m^  t/>r4.  b<il  liia«  Tar  to  tiio.  loprMuadr  my  bfolhrrlo  give 
ktm  ><r^ar«  i^j  tW  fUtc  lu  •  pnotrtl  r>4in.  but  lir  itndil)  drchort.  tint, 
^Ms  •  m^'  <J  ucor  pc -prri)  to  prrpa/r  i!.  anj  m^vc^!),  thr  want  i  fthr  r.r* 
nrwan  c«^a3«  •->  d^frnj  iLr  ri{>rTi»r%  cYpTin'inj.  Arri  f Jin;j  !»>  mjr  own, 
rw'w^  J  i'.  I  SkaTf  wrtj  Do'bm^  at  all  »<>  rrmptrr  wi»h  it  on  ihi«  tubjfrt. 
l^  W*«  r^  ik.-^ttratitr  anrrdorn.  ar^  moti  nrrrirnl  and  inirrrttinr.  A 
V'v  dT  tWfli  vU  W  Mtrud«»frd  into  thi«  wufk,  IhjI  do<  wiihcHit  rfrdit.-* 
Taisc  m  t^^'^-m  to  kta  cvn  diKktoj.  t*  ockr  of  ibrm.  I  bi^  tu  prrvoadc 
i»f9  &'  f^V^«4  It  tcMno.  Ir  Will  make  so  ct^cUcol  bri;>-CDr«I  (ot  iLis  trorlr 
TW  rir«  a4#«4^  kt  iiipsiiffit 
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and  should  therefore  be  stimulated,  and  nothing  will  excite  it  more 
effectually  tluin  bathing  ;  especially  in  cold  tcater.  As  already  re- 
remarked,  a  lai^e  |>roporlion  of  those  diseases  that  afflict  mankind* 
originate  from  colds.  Consumption,  rheumatic  affections, pleurisy, 
heatl-ache,  most  kinds  of  fevers,  &c.,  &c.,  are  imtuced  by  .colds, 
which  consists  in  a  stopping  of  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Bathe  of- 
ten, in  cold  water,  and  the  activity  of  the  skin  will  be  So  great  as 
to  resist  colds,  and  thus  ward  off  the  diseases  consetjuent  on  them. 
Nearly  every  morning,  for  eight  years,  l)oth  winter  and  sommer* 
with  three  exceptions  of  about  a  month  each,  the  author  has  pra«'- 
ticed  washing  his  whole  body  in  cold  water,  and  follow  with  the 
flesh  brash.  The  first  exception  occurrtti  in  Washington,  in  the 
Sprinix  of  1838,  and  wjls  followed  by  a  severe  cold  ami  fever* 
which  laid  me  up  nearly  all  the  following  summer.  The  second* 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1S'>9,  and  was  snicccedcd  immediately  by  a 
cohl,  but  less  sejere  than  the  first,  as  the  omission  was  shorter. — 
The  third  oirurred  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  and  lasted  about  two 
months,  and  was  immetiiately  followed  by  a  cold,  which  came  near 
throwinix  me  into  a  consiimption,  but  has  been  arrrested,  anil 
mainly  by  a  faithful  application  of  the  cokl  bath  every  morning. 
At  no  otlier  perioiU,  for  eight  years,  have  I  had  the  slightest  f}mp« 
tom  of  a  cold,  and  presume  I  shall  not  soon  have  another.  In  the 
winter  of  IS-M,  biiifg  in  Vennonl  when  the  mercurj*  stood  at  40 
degnu's  IhIow  zi  ro,  and  when  the  water  washed  in  was  half  ice,  I 
prartiivd  harnl  liathiiux^'Viry  morniir^,  and  thougKaccustomt*il  to  a 
muih  inon'soutlum  climate  for  the  winter,  I  went  safely  through 
Uie  <-oldest  spi-ll  of  wvather  known  there  for  forty  years,  and  lec- 
turi^l  vwry  iiitrht  anil  thtni  went  home  witliout  tying  up  my 
mouth.* 

*  I  cannot  d^mi»!»  thi:i  sufjrct  without  eordially  rrccmincniiog  Bair»* 
*]iilir.^'-i»  p  >!n  wtr  h.iili.  Thv  apjiaraius  that  contains  tlif  wttcr  can  bo 
k)w^n^^.  tiUcJ,  ami  r.u-«  J  ever  ni:jht.  or  hr  a  domestic  in  lh«  morninsr.  to 
tliat  y«.iHMn''trp  fruii  y-  ur  l»fd  rr::hi  inl*^  \hf*  bath  hrfore  drfusinjf.  Tbtf» 
and  the*  i'a*'r  with  which  it  is  rhar^«J,  r«;n>tiiute  its  txtellmcy.  If  one 
waits  to  tak<'  hi^  >liowcr  (rath  after  he  in  dri*^<ed,  heix  likely  n«^  to  take  it 
al  all ;  hut  if  it  can  U*  takin  U  fori*  dTes>lf]  ;r.  it  will  be  taken  tea  times  a> 
uftvu,  U'>idi>»  biiii^  64-<(«>r.  hcH*au«e  ilrr  luiy  is  apt  to  be  both  warm  ami 
»ol>t  jijst  rlj!.:  I  •  pr.  lu  o  i!.c  rr«4U:rcil  rcactii.n.  On  ihf  whole,  I  re- 
jfard  it  as  i:ivalii.iblc.  It^  price  varies  fn.m  $10  lo  f?0,  tceordinj;,  not  to 
conronience  or  utility,  which  are  alike  in  both,  but  to  the  stylt.  I  : 
ke  happy  to  r«cf ive  and  tranftinit  otdtn  to  the  mantiftcttfffn.    * 
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Al  ctfljnpn  are  extremely  fond  of  playing  in  llie  w^U^t*  Thia 
Stfomiam  aiiDuld  be  encouraged.  I  am  by  nn  luraM  ofilaiii  tb»l 
<aiM  vHcr  ia  a]wap  advuable  for  rbil(lR>n.  Thtatbmild  bt  ikW^ 
rer,  l^-  experieiici*  ami  tbeconatitutioiti^  ag^.  111-,  or 
TheyVrf  may  always  he  washni  In  cmU  valir  Willi 
f ,  vkrthcr  in  children  or  adults.  Jeffersoa  attrihial  hb  utii^ 
i  hraMi  to  part  to  the  fact  that  he  \i'ashe(l  hm/ed  In  rdi  ir«Eir 
erery  night  The  injury  done  by  wrt  feet  to  the  hrallfc, 
ia  m  part  M^hrrtnod,  and  cold  feet  always  indtc^tr  phjiic«l  AAi^^ 
tj.  Wsluflig  the  feet  in  cold  B*ater,  U  isuri!  lo  tadlv  «oM  fed 
^mnm  and  kcvp  them  so,  and  tlii«  will  wocKkafiilly  tmprore  the 
Inth  awl  jpiritJL  Wa&h  your  children*8  feet  aod  kvtp  ihan  vasiD, 
fit  p«l  little  Qtt  them,  and  give  them  abundaaor  oC  nwiii*  Go*«f 
ID  the  summer,  will  benefit  bop,  rathef  than  injure 
Bare  ifms  and  an  open  neck^  lo  that  the  perv|Hmtiiio  on 
fpQtIy,  will  improve  the  heallh.  In  fsiH,  ihi*  fTnirt*  the  «f^ 
bod|j  can  be  expoeied  to  the  atmospua^;,  %*m,  ^^jjum. 

ACQnsmVEXESS 

r jf  tf4  ameJk :  tkefeelimg  a/  wum4  amd  tkme^  ar 


wi^fkrfml  poB$rt9tam,  €Mil  otrnergAip  ;  eeomomy  ;  fnigaiitf  ; 
ftvr*^  dmfmUiom  ;   //v  r  of  trmlim^  ;   iAnj}  ;  iaJLmjf  care  tAai  m^ 
\  nr  ti  tit t*r0^rd . 


.irirT^n^w — Man  Tv^^rry,\,^  lay  by  in  Morr,  a  full  supply  of 
li^  arT-rt%4.'^ -»  2^u\  in:iif'irl%  o|  !i!. ,  nn«l  ol'  the  bountir*  of  nature, 
ft!  '^  tiiac  ^f  thrir  |ir  «i.ir*ion.  stitTi  i«  :it  to  la«rt  tjll,  by  arrturnof 
w^iiiO«,  ai^^rfk^^r  %iip{)!\  i<i  priHlnt  t^l.  Without  this  nr^nn,  aHer 
v«  Lkd  fc^j»^''uct|  ouf  j.rc  x»  nt  uarits,  >%c  JkhouM  vasfr  tin*  lalance, 
4^^*  iK«>a  l«-  .n  »u:.!.  An  <  \  !.ai»^-*-  ^  I  j)r»»j>rrty,  or  trad;ni%  i%  al« 
«>  iri  l»»  RrtViul  to  l;oth  hii\rr  un^l  m-IIct;  l>r*iii€-^  intcrt'f*aii(^ng 
'jue  c/rz,"%  *i^.r%  of  rtcfv  rlunr  w  ;th  thcf%«- of  r% rry  other.  We 
ttnr4  «r!  'h*-*.  K-^-iw-t.  !  .  .!•,  r  )rnrn<»<li^»**t  irmumerablr,  and  pro|>erty 
<d  1.!!  kir>1*,  l^id  h^  i;;A:ri^t  a  timr  o|  n«^.  Tki%or^ran  i^  adapted 
t-  'lu^  r^;i.^:tj'»n  It  al^i  f^nd%  t  >  r«-^rain  that  wa%tr  aiid  profu- 
ife  «  «k>  L  tUr  ofh'-r  f^  :!tir^  w')u!'l  «^?h^r^i*e  octagon;  aud  pre- 
»<&•-*  ^ire  i.>  prnifvjcin;*  ifw!'r»try  ami  rrt>nofny. 

rw  p^  V* .  rr^  i!atiN>u  of  tbu  faculty  ia  all  important,     k  fthouli 
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be  sufficiently  active  always  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life ;  that 
IB,  to  furnish  the  other  faculties  witii  the  means  of  obtaining  their 
legitimate  gratification,  and  to  secure  industry  and  economy,  but 
should  never  be  allowed  to  hoard  monc}'.  Phrenology  abominates 
both  the  miser  and  the  spendthrift,  but  commends  frugality  and 
thrift.  To  say  that,  at  the  pcesent  time,  this  organ  is  altogether  too 
large,  is  but  to  utter  a  truism  too  apparent  to  require  proofl  Men 
now  act  as  though  to  make  money^  was  the  summum  bnnum  of 
life,  the  great  end  and  object  of  existence.  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  there  is  no  enjoyment  in  life  except  in  riches,  and  hence,  in 
their  eager  chase  after  money,  they  forego  most  of  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  and  hasten  their  death.'  Let  children  be  taught  to  valu^ 
money  mainly  as  a;i  endy  and  yet  to  allow  nothing  to  be  wasted  or 
aquandered.  Prodigality  is  a  prolific  vice,  frugality  a  fruitful  vir- 
tue. 

This  organ  is  large  in  most  children,  and]usually  requires  res- 
traint It  is  the  most  inordinate  activity  of  this  faculty  which 
makes  them  want  every  thing,  and  also  think  that  all  they  want  is 
their  own  ;  merely  because  they  desire  it.  They  claim  things  be- 
cause they  want  them,  and  do  not  seem  to  undestand  the  difTerence 
between  what  belongs  to  them  and  what  to  others.  This  should 
be  early  taught  them,  and  this  faculty  put  under  the  dominion  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect. 

In  ordiT  to  subdue  it,  do  not  snatch  or  force  from  them  things 
which  they  may  have  gotten  hold  of,  but  persuade  them  to  give 
them  up  volantarily^  or  else  let  them  retain  them.  Not  long  ancCf 
I  entered  a  family  in  which  were  children  from  two  years  old  and 
upward.  The  youngest  two  had  become  interested  in  my  charts 
and  almanacs,  on  account  of  the  pictures  in  them,  and  were  muss- 
ing and  tearing  them.  Their  mother  caught  tlic  books  and  jerked 
them  awaVf  >\hich  muddi'ned  them  and  made  them  cry  violently. 
I  handed  the  books  back  to  the  children,  first  making;  them  pro- 
mise they  would  not  injure  them,  and  then  that  they  would  return 
them  when  I  asked  for  them.  This  promise  they  readily  made' 
and  whon  I  left,  they  surrendered  them  without  a  murmur.  Let 
children  be  induced  to  promise  to  do  what  ui  right,  or  not  do  what 
is  wrong,  and  they  will  not  dar€[io  do  otherwiie,  because  < 
will  compel  them  to  fulfil  their  promise. 
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Xcnr  let  chiUrra  know  that  tbej  are  one  whit  the  better  be- 
ca«K  their  parents  are  wtaUky  or  tbey  likely  to  be  left  rich.  Let 
tW  fmm  ntxtr  be  a  standard  of  valuation. 

la  the  chiUren  of  rich  parents,  this  organ  b  almost  always 
«naC  Hence,  chiUren  leA  rich,  almost  always  squander  their 
iadbcr's  earnings,  and  die  poor.  In  such  cases,  let  this  organ  be 
Get  them  a  box,  and  encourage  their  dropping  their 
i  and  ihilling  into  it,  rather  than  to*spend  then  for  cakes  and 
give  them  mone)'  for  this  purpose.  After  they  have 
a  sufficient  sura,  buy  them  a  sheep,  or  some  kind  of  pro- 
pm  that  will  bring  them  tn  something,  or  else  put  their  money 
mm  U  imUretl ;  and  encourage  them  to  lay  up  ''for  the  future. 
WWoi  cWdrai  have  erery  thing  that  heart  can  wish,  furnished  at 
tkew  ksadt,  they  hiTe  no  occasion  to  cultirate  the  lajring-up  facul- 
ty, wmA  heaee  this  organ  becomes  tmally  and  this  results  in  thdr 
the  propefty  left  them  by  unwise  parents.  A  youth  is 
tkoat  a  cent,  but  with  industrious  and  eoooomical  habits^ 
tiMa  widi  llwwinils  in  pocket  but  wilhmi  economy.  Do  not 
Wati  fkiUnm  wealthy,  unlesi  you  wish  to  curse  and  ruin  them* 
for  iIk  coneelMas  of  this  adrice  I  appeal  to  the  obnerration  of 
ti!^  rrmAn  m  legaid  to  tha!ie  within  his  knowledge  left  wealthy. 
1  wa«U  allow  nsman  to  urttle  tm  thousand  ck>llars  upon  either 
o/  ai  rhjSiim,  aarl  if  1  wrrr  worth  millions  I  wouKI  set  them  to 
#->*-  -.^  .ij^^  ,^^jj  propcrtv,  dimply  furni^hinij  thrm  th<»  mfans  of 
4^ir  fc  ^foorr  i;:ttfn  to  rhiMrrn,  \s  nrvrr  prized.  Tb«^'  know 
!>rv*_-t^*  i  /I  «r>rth,  unlr«'<  M<y  Hnvr  arfjnirrii  it  thrmffira,  but 
^^^  «*^  Z^i*  ^^h}r  upon  what  thrir  mm  rjforf.f  havr  prr)rurrd. 
••■^*  'L'-n  a  rhanr#»  to  make  thrir  own  |v»rk«-t  monry,  ami  you 
w^  p*-r-jm'  pT'-*!. :;ality  an«l  v^tirf  irniiiMry.  If  a  farmer,  jrive 
r-ra-  «n-j  a  pirr^  of  eT''»*m«l  anH  time  to  cultivate  it.  With  a  part 
^  km  pr^i-ir?^  Irt  him  buy  a  pier,  a  •hrep,  or  a  calf,  awl  feed  it 
rn  '1j^  r«-rf ,  imj  m  ^o  on  to  augment  hw  property  till  he  i%  oU 
#-a-ttr*t  ^  >  »'t  'jp  h-jfin^n*  f>r  himtelf.  Si.  if  you  sre  a  merchant 
'T  I  "tr^i^-v-Tun  Yo'jfh  ihotjlil  hive  a  rhnnre  to  earn  money,  and 
•^^n  ha^'  the  <ln7^if%al  of  all  they  make,  yet  of  but  little  more. 
'  i>«i  r^^lj  m  cl4%?rr«t,  parent*  »lx^uld  neter  'pocket  the  earnings 
-  '^W-r  ^1^  i»i-rn.  but  they  ahouUi  IH  them  hate  tn  opportunity  of 
tu^  mz  a  1  'Hey  ferl  dupoted  to  make,  and  then  have  the  entire 
<M  It  ,  except  that  they  ahoold  be  odrurd. 
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The  practice  of  giving  children  pennies  or  small  change  to  spen 
for  candies,  swceUneats,  toys,  &c,now  very  common,  and  prompted 
by  misguided  Philoprogeniliveness,  is  most  pernicious  ;  because,  it 
induces  an  insatiable  craving  after  what  will  do  them  no  good,  and 
also  renders  them  prodigal  of  their  money,  and  often  leads  to  bad 
habits.  Especially,  this  prodigality  should  not  be  encouraged  in 
conjunction  with  Appetite.  Never  give  children  pennies  with 
which  to  buy  eatables  between  meals,  suuh  as  apples,  cakes^  can- 
dies, ice  creams,  6ci\ 

To  cultivate  this  organ,  save  thc'pennies.  Spend  less,  and  then 
only  for  what  is  really  necessary.  Always  keep  money  by  you,  and 
be  industrious.  Adtl  daily  to  your  pecuniary  resources.  Bar- 
gain closely,  and  mind  how  your  money  goes.  Try  to  get  ahead 
in  the  worhl,  by  savinxf  the  items.  Read  and  practise  Franklin^s 
advice,  much  of  which  has  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
faculty.  Es])ccially,  mind  the  driblets.  Abandon  all  expensive 
habits,  such  as  drinking,  chewing,  smoking,  oyster  suppers,  &c  &c. 
In  other  words,  use  all  lawful  endeavors  to  acquire  property,  ga- 
ther around  you  the  comforts  of  life,  and,  above  all,  save,  iiold  on 
to  the  small  change,  and  remember  that  ^'  a  penny  saved  is  worth 
two  pence  earned." 

To  reduce  this  faculty,  be  more  liberal.  I^et  the  small  change 
slide.  Remember  that  the  sole  use  of  money  is  to  purchase  pro- 
per gratification  for  the  other  faculties.  As  long  as  you  hoard  it, 
it  will  do  you  no  iUHxl  Remeinl)er  that  you  are  too  penurious* 
That  you  bargain  tiK>  closely.  That  you  are  disposed  to  claim 
more  than  is  >oiir  owiu  That  you  are  too  close-fisted  and  seIfL>h, 
and  too  grei'd>  to  make  money..  In  other  words,  exercise  this  facul- 
ty less  proportional tly,  and  the  others  more. 

There  are  two  oruans  of  Acqui.sltivene^s,  one  for  making motucy 
another  for  Lupim^  it:  the  tbrmei  occupying  the  back  and  lower 
portion  of  old  Act|ijisitiveness,  and  within  three  fourths4>f  an  inch 
of  the  ear,  and  the  pirl  that  saves  it,  occupying  the  forepart 
of  it.  The  upper  portion,  also,  probably  creates  a  desire  for 
copartnership.  The  money  making  part  ol  AcquiMtiveness,  it 
geneialU  lari;e  in  Aiav'iiran  head>, — hence,  their  " compas&ing sen 
and  laiiil  to  la.ikc  t)iic  **  d  >IIar ;  but  their  money-keeping  organ  ts 
usually  small ;  hence  iheir  extravagance  and  wastefulness. 
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SECRETIVENESS. 

Policy  ;  management ;  acting  under  assumed  aspects  ;  dis- 
guiting  one^s  real  sentiments  and  purposes;  Jinesse ; 
evasion^  cunnings  reserve  ;  playing  Opossum. 

Adaptation. — Man  requires  defence.  Combat iveness  de- 
fends and  protects  ns  by  boldly  meeting  and  defying  tlireaten- 
ing  danger;  Cautiousness  protects  by  foreseeing  the  evil  and 
fleeing  tlierefrom,  and  Secretiveness  protects  by  employing 
stratagem,  or  at  least  reserve,  operating  behind  the  curtain, 
and  pretending  to  do  one  thing,  yet  really  doing  another. 
Its  abuses  are  hypocrisy,  deceit,  lying,  slander,  double-deal- 
ing, &c. 

There  are  two  or  more  functions  or  subdivisions  of  this  or- 
gan, or  else  several  members  of  this  secretive  family.  Its 
fore  pan  exercises  the  function  of  policy ,  or  manages  well; 
employing  shrewdness  and  tact  in  obtaining  ends  by  hidden 
means;  the  upi^r  portion  refuses  to  tell  the  truth,  but  cither 
falsifies  ontright*  or  evades  every  question  asked,  and  the 
bark  and  lower  portion,  has  to  do  with  neighborhood  scandal, 
secrets,  &c.  Those  in  whom  it  is  small,  pursue  a  strait-for- 
ward, open,  sincere  course  ;  do  as  tli<iy  agree ;  never  work 
the  wires;  are  what  they  sectn  to  be  ;  and  hoist  no  lalse  col- 
t»rs.  Those  in  whom  it  is  large,  apprar  to  bo  aiming  atone 
thing,  when  in  reality  they  arc  drivin::  at  another :  m'>ve  with 
adroitness  and  cunning;  are  oily,  mysterious,  eni^antic.il, 
guarded,  foxy  ;  and  always  employ  policy,  artifice,  and  sirat- 
ag'-m  to  effect  their  ends. 

It  has  passed,  into  a  proverb  that  "riiildrcn  and  tools  always 
fpeak  the  /ri/M.'*     Children  never  falsify  till  they  have  been 

*  la  rrery  iostaoce  ia  which  I  hare  «ei>n  ihe  portion  of  ihix  faculty 
nHt;Brt»/rd.  the  patient  hz%  asscrietl  the  must  palpatU*  and  di>wiiright 
£iUdKKH!».  one  after  the  other,  each  denyini;  the  preeedin;^,  lo  he  iself  cod- 
tradietrd  m  the  next  breath.  Thus,  1  askinl  one  wirli  this  faculty  nias:ne- 
uzft^  where  he  came  from  to-day.  *'  From  Nt-w  York,  no»  Londin,"  »id 
W^  What*  from  London  fe-</«/y  /  I  enquired.  **No/'  ^aid  he,  "from 
PhiUJelphia.'*  I  told  him  he  came  from  Auhurn  that  day.  Thi:^  he  rcundiy 
icaieJ,  though  it  was  the  fact.  He  asserted  posiiivtly  that  the  Auburn 
State  Pruao  bad  been  removed  that  day  to  Syracuse. 
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iaughf  to  do  so,  either  by  example  or  precept.  Parents  arc 
by  no  means  sufficienlly  careful  on  this  point.  They  tell  their 
children  more  lies  than  tliey  are  aware  of.  "  If  you  do  that 
again  I'll  whip  you,"  exclaims  a  vexed  parent.  The  next  day 
the  chihd  commits  the  same  olfence,  but  the  pimishment  is  not 
administered.  The  child's  confidence  in  the  parent's  integrity 
is  weakened  ;  the  parent  degrades  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
child  as  a  liar,  andthechilddoesnot  heed  subsequent  threats 
While  standing  on  the  wharf  in  New  York,  a  little  girl,  some 
five  years  old,  stepped  several  tiroes  on  the  edge  of  the  dock  to 
witness  the  rusliing  of  the  waters  between  the  dock  and  a  ship. 
Two  or  three  times,  her  father  commanded  her  not  to  go  there 
again.  At  last,  he  threatened  that  if  she  did  go  there  again, 
he  would  throw  her  into  the  river.  A  minute  afterwards,  I 
stepped  up  to  the  girl  and  asked  her,  in  his  hearing,  if  she  re- 
ally thought  her  father  would  throw  her  into  the  river  if  she 
went  there  again-  She  hung  her  head,  but  said  nothing;  for 
she  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  her  father  would  not  fulfil 
so  murderous  a  threat,  even  though  she  should  violate  his 
command.  In  other  words,  he  had  lied  to  her  in  thremtening 
to  do  what  she  knew  he  would  not  do. 

Make  few  promises,  few  threatenings,  to  your  children,  and 
scrupulously  fulfil  every  one  of  them.  It  is  natural  for  chil* 
dren  to  take  their  parents  and  others  at  their  word ;  and  be* 
lieve  that  thoy  tell  the  truth/  The  sentiment  of  tmth  grows 
naturally  in  the  soil  of  the  human  heart ;  and  confidence  in 
the  doclarations  of  others,  is  one  of  its  blessed  fruits.  As  ihe 
law  regards  every  man  as  honest  nntiUie  \s  found  to  be  a  ras- 
cal, so  man  intuitively  regards  his  fellow  men  as  honest,  till 
expcrirnco  proves  them  to  be  rogiirs,  and  even  then  he  trusts 
them  still.  I  envy  not  those  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
suspicious  and  always  on  the  alert  in  regard  to  their  fellow 
men.  It  is  hard  to  be  deceived,  but  more  sorrowful  and  deso- 
late still  is  tliat  heart,  which  distrusts  and  suspects  all  around 
him.  This  suf^picion  should  not  be  implanted  in  the  breast 
of  children,  at  least  by  deceiving  them,  or  telling  them  un* 
truths. 

My  brother  tells  another  excellent  story  to  illusfnte  this 
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point.  A  very  pious  mother  in  Tennessee,  caught  her  son  in 
tome  petty  falsehood,  and  took  him  to  task  for  it;  telling  him 
what  an  aM^uUjr  wicked  thing  it  was  to  tell  lies,  and  to  what 
an  awful  place  liars  would  go  hereafter,  &c.  As  he  left  her, 
he  said  behind  her  back,  to  a  servant  "  Well,  sheUl  go  there 
Xoo^  for  she  told  mt  a  lie  yesterday."  What  effect  can  the  ad- 
monitions  of  parents  as  to  telling  lies  have  on  those  children 
who  have  caught  their  instructors  in  aberrations  from  the 
troth.  Parents  and  teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  de- 
viate an  iota  from  the  naked  truth,  and  to  represent  things 
precisely  as  they  are. 

Fashionable  life  is  only  one  continual  round  of  deception 
and  mere  outside  pretences.   Modern  politeness  has  been  pro- 
perly defined  ^<  telling  white  and  black  lies,  and  playing  I'm  a 
fool  and  your*e  another."    "  Oh,  how  do  you  do.  Miss  Fash- 
ionable ?     Why,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !    I  have  not  seen 
you  thi^  long  time.     Why  have  you  not  called  be/ore  ?    Oh, 
donU  be  in  a  hurry.     Now  donU  go  yet.    Do  call  again,"  &c. 
But  no  sooner  b  she  gone  than,  in  the  presence  of  her  children, 
she  says,  ^'Tbat  old  thing  is  really  hateful — I  never  could 
bear  her,  and  don't  see  what  she  calls  so  often  for,  and  stays 
so  long.     Vm  sure  I  never  want  to  see  her  again."    Children 
hear  both  her  pleasantness  and  compliments  to  her  face,  and 
her  ba'ck-biting  after  she  leaves,  and  learn  to  put  on  appear- 
ances to  suit  occasions  ;  that  is,  to  be  decciifuly  and  make  pre- 
tences.    Thus  is  truth  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  fashion,  and 
the  moral   feelings  of  children  and  all  who   hear,  lowered 
d^wn.    Lt5l  truth  be  held  as  sacred.    Never  invite  persons  to 
visit  you  unless  you  really  desire  to  see  them.    Be  honest,  not 
only  because  **  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  but  especially  to 
mi^e  your  children  so ;  for  truth  is  more  valuable  than  ru- 
bies. 

Never  let  children  know  that  yon  distrust  or  mistrust  them. 
Dsal  with  them  a<i  thon^li  you  thought  them  honest.  Take 
thiai  at  thiir  word.  Njver  let  thorn  know  that  you  think 
ihay  cin  lie,  till  the  proof  is  too  posiiive  to  bo  denied,  and 
then  rathir  exhort  and  encourage  tliein  to  do  better  than  dis- 
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f;racc  tliciii  for  having  done  wrong.  Reasons  for  this  will  be 
given  under  Approbativencss. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  exercise  their  Secretiveness,  but 
always  under  the  dominion  of  Conscientiousness.  It  may 
properly  be  exercised  in  withholding  some  things/but  never  in 
false  coloring.  If  one  be  trying  to  ferret  out  your  business,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  you,  you  may  not  lie  to  him,  yet  may 
say  nothing,  or  may  put  him  off  the  right  track,  and  thus  let 
him  catch  himself  in  the  very  snare  he  has  laid  for  you,  but 
never  lie ;  and  employ  Secretiveness  mainly  in  protecting 
yourself,  seldom  in  deceiving  otliers;  in  withholding,  not  in 
mis-staling  ;  and  in  keeping  yourself  to  yoarself,  but  not  in  dc« 
parting  from  the  exact  truth. 

To  increase  this  faculty,  measure  your  words.  Be  close 
mouthed,  guarded,  politic,  wise,  and  reserved.  Say  less  about 
your  plans  and  opinions,  and  be  less  distant  and  unequivocal 
in  what  you  do  say.  Do  not  express  yourself  as  plainly  or  as 
positively  as  you  are  disposed  to  do.  Do  not  speak  it  all  out 
quite  so  bluntly,  but  tell  only  a  part,  and  that  part  guardedly. 
Let  others  do  most  of  the  talking,  and  commit  themselves,  if 
they  please,  but  be  careful  not  to  commit  yourself.  Above  all, 
take  lessons  from  those  who  have  it  large.  That  is,  observe 
what  they  do  in  this  particular,  and  "  go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise." 

To  diminish  this  organ,  pursue  the  opposite  course.  Un- 
bosom yourself  more  freely.  Be  less  equivocal.  Do  things 
more  openly.  Take  less  pains  to  disguise  your  real  sentiments 
or  to  <'over  up  your  designs.  In  short,  be  more  open  and  sin- 
cere, an.l  employ  less  false  colors  and  pretences. 

CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Precaution ;  care;  solicitude;  fear:  provision  against 
want  a}id  danger  ;  apprehension  ;  fleeing  from  foresetn 
evils. 

"  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor."  ^  ' '    ;  :  I 

Adaptation. — Man  is  thrown  into  a  world  full  of  dangers. 
His  whole  journey  through  life,  is  beset  with  them  at  every 
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«tep,  80  nnmeroiis,  SO  appalling,  as  lo  threaten  him  continually 
Willi  pain  and  death.  If  his  Maker  had  thrown  around  him 
the  shield  of  his  Alrr.ighty  protection,  so  that  no  evil  could 
penetraie  that  shield,  this  faculty  would  have  been  uncalled 
for,  and  very  detrimental,  by  continually  creating  false  alarms, 
and  keeping  him  in  suspense  without  cause;  but,  if  he  had 
been  created  without  this  faculty,  these  impending  dangers 
and  diiFiculties  would  soon  destroy  all  his  peace,  pleasures, 
and  even  life  itself.  The  shield  of  protection,  mentioned 
above,  would  liave  been  cumbersome,  and  yet  man  must  be* 
jr(4ected ;  and  this  faculty  elTcctually  protects  him  not  only 
without  inconvenience  to  himself,  but  it  even  affords  him 
pleasure  to  provide  against  prospective  evils,  make  all  wfcj 
aod  take  care  of  every  thing. 

lu  tVbleness  is  followed  by  imprudence  and  misfortune,  its 
excess,  causes  unnecessary  fears,  i)rocrastination,  irresolution, 
a-  d  cowardice. 

The  fact  that  this  orgati  is  generally  large  in  children,  is  in 
beautiful  keeping  with  their  greater  need  of  this  faculty.  In- 
rxpericnced,  their  muscles  weak  and  not  accustomed  to  vigor- 
ous exercise  and  their  minds  undisciplined,  unless  Cautious- 
n'*»-s  were  extremely  active,  instinctively  to  warn  and  protect 
them,  they  would  soon  be  destroyed.  Even  a  mother's  tender 
rare  and  incenaat  watchint;,  are  insutlicient  to  preserve  them 
from  accidents;  lor  a  careless  child  is  continuiiUy  hurting,  or 
burning,  or  cutting  itielt,  or  fulling,  or  meeting  with  a  thou- 
fanJ  accidents  from  carelebsness. 

T^us  organ  is  generally  ^\y\\U  large  enough  in  children, 
wii):out  increasing  its  action  hyfrighlcnin^  ihrm.  Its  excess 
&1U  its  possessor  with  continual  and  g^oundle^s  alarm,  and 
thus  causes  a  great  amount  of  sulforiug;  hence  this  excess 
should  never  be  induced  by  tiling  them  frightful  stories,  or 
making  them  afraid  of  tin*  darlc,  or  threatening  them,  &c. 
T\\v%  organ  is  too  large  in  m  »si  ihoiIrts,  so  that  childnn  usu- 
aily  inherit  too  mucii  f«.*ar,  ninl  thru  thesi*  very  mothers,  lov- 
ing their  children  so  intensely,  aiil  then  having  so  much  fear, 
are  doubly  anxious  for  the  salvty  of  ihrir  children,  and  there- 
fore keep  eontinually  cautioning  iln-m,  telling  them  to  take 
care,  or  that  they  will  fall,  &c.,  even  when  they  are  in  uodan- 
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ger,  thereby  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  Add 
to  thiSy  that  parents  often  punish  their  children  by  shutting 
them  up  in  a  dark  room  or  in  a  cellar,  or  threaten  them  con- 
tinually, and  we  have  abundant  cause  for  those  false  alarms 
and  groundless  fears  which  render  so  many  lives  a  burden.  If 
this  organ  be  small,  scaring  them  may  do  them  good  by  excit- 
ing and  enlargmg  it;  but  if  this  organ  be  large,  they  will  gen- 
erally look  out  for  the  breakers,  and  may  be  trusted  with  the 
care  of  themselves,  if  not  of  the  younger  children. 

When  this  organ  is  too  large,  not  only  should  the  child  never 
be  frightened,  but  every  opportunity  should  be  embraced  to 
quiei  fear,  and  make  them  feel  safe,  so  that  the  organ  may 
diminish  by  inaction.  Never  tell  frightful  stories  to  children 
having  this  organ  large,  nor  allow  them  to  be  frightened  with 
hideous  sights  or  sounds,  nor  tell  them  that  you  will  throw 
them  out  of  the  window,  or  cut  off  their  ears  or  finger,  &c. ; 
because,  if  they  believe  you,  they  will  really  be  frightened, 
but  if  they  do  not  believe  you,  they  will  think  the  less  of  you. 
But  the  main  direction  of  Cautiousness  should  be  to  the 
higher  sentiments,  by  making  them  fear  to  do  wrong. 

In  order  to  diminish  this  organ  take  less  time  to  get  ready. 
Deliberate  less.  When  too  large,  offset  it  by  Combativeness, 
and  push  your  projects  forward  without  caring  as  much  for 
consequences  as  you  are  disposed  to  do,  or  put  intellect  ever 
against  it,  by  bearing  constantly  in  mind  that  your  fesirs  are 
excessive  and  usually  groundless ;  that  this  organ,  being  too 
large,  excites  more  solicitude,  doubt,  irresolution,  and  procras- 
tination than  is  reasonable  or  best ;  that,  therefore,  you  al- 
ways overrated  difficulties,  magnify  dangers,  and  even  make 
them  up  out  of  whole  cloth ;  are  therefore  anxious  without  cause, 
and  fearful  where  there  is  no  danger.  By  impressing  this  upon  the 
mind,  I  do  not  see  how  your  Cautiousness  can  produce  alarm, 
any  more  than  looking  through  green  glasses  could  make  you  be- 
lieve that  every  thing  was  green.  This  principle  will  tell  you  that 
you  always  look  through  glasses  of  fear,  and  that  it  is  these  fear- 
ing glasses  that  alarm  you,  and  not  any  danger — ^tbat,  in  short, 
your  apprehensions  are  mostly  groundless,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
regarded  or  acted  upon.  Also  deliberate  less.  Take  less  time  to 
el  ready.    Dont  fuss  and  fix  so  much.    Be  more  off  hand  and 
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prompt  Above  all,  do  not  allow  your  imagination  to  conjure  up 
objects  of  terror,  or  dwell  on  imaginary  d:inger.  Banish  all  such 
suppositions,  and  indulge  the  feeling  of  sccuiity  and  safely  in  their 
stead.  Withdraw  your  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  all  appre- 
hension and  contemplation  of  danger,  and  try  to  dismiss  all  anxiety, 
solicitude,  and  procrastination,  and  try  to  make  yourself  contented. 
Abo,  decide  promptly  one  way  or  another,  so  as  to  allow  no 
chance  for  that  distracted,  painful  action  of  Cautiousness  which  al- 
wajTS  accompanies  doubt,  uncertainty,  vascillation,  halting  between 
two  opinions,  &c. 

But  one  of  the  most  effectual  causes  of  groundless  fears  and* 
gloomy  forebodings,  is  to  be  found  in  a  disordered  physiology ^  and, 
especially,  in  impaired  digestion.  When  produced  by  this  cause, 
it  cannot  be  effectually  overcome  without  removing  that  camn 
that  is,  without  restoring  the  bodily  functions  to  health,  directioBS 
for  doing  which  have  already  been  given.  If  your  fearfulnev 
proceeds  from  nervousness,  then  rectify  your  nervous  system,  or  else 
expect  to  suffer  all  ypur  life  from  groundless  fear?,  that  is,  to  be  •!• 
ways  miserable  on  account  of  this  violation  of  the  law  of  health. 
They  can,  however,  be  diminished  somewhat,  by  ofisetting  them  by 
intellect 

But  this  faculty  is  often  too  wenk,  and  requires  to  be  strength- 
enecL  To  do  this,  pursue  the  course  opposite  to  that  just  pointed 
out  Remember  that  you  are  careless.  That  you  underrate  dan- 
ger, and  are  headless,  and  liable  to  constant  misfortune  in  conse- 
quence of  this  deficiency.  Watch  yourself,  therefore.  Dwell  much 
on  the  dant^erous.  Often  suppose  to  yourself  that  this  or  that  bed 
happened — that  such  a  fall  had  broken  a  limb,  or  such  a  careless 
act  induced  such  and  stich  evil  consequences,  and  in  every  posnble 
way,  excite  this  orc;an  to  action  by  dwelling  on  danger,  and  being 
careful,  as  well  as  try  to  supply  its  place  by  the  increaseil  exercise 
of  reason  in  foreseeing  danger  and  guarding  against  it.  Children 
in  whom  it  is  large,  may  perhaps  be  benefited  by  being  frightened 
and  should  be  often  put  on  their  guard.  StiH,  fear  is  less  the  func- 
tion of  the  faculty  than  care,  solicitude,  provision  against  danger. 

16 
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APPROBATIVENESS. 

Regard  for  character ^  refutation,  tJie  speeches  of  peoplCf  fchet 
others  think  and  say,  frc. ;  desire  for  a  gooh  name;  love  of 

i  PRAISE,  popularity,  fame,  notoriety,  S^c;  pride  of  character; 
ambition  to  become  distinguished  ;  feeling  of  shame  ami  morti- 
fication. 

A  GOOD  NAME  IS  RATHER  TO  BE  CHOSEN  THAN  GREAT  RICHES. — Solomcn, 

Adaptation. — Some  things  arc  in  their  very  nature  praisewor- 
thy, while  others  are  shameful.  VVc  cannot  help  praising  certain 
actions  and  qualities,  nor  help  regarding  others  as  disgracefvl- 
We  naturally  esteem  some  persons  and  things,  and  despise  others 
This  original,  constitutional  quality  of  praiseworthiness  and  dis- 
gracefulness,  as  applied  to  actions,  has  its  counterpart  in  Ap* 
probativeness. 

"Arc  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,"  and  ''that  is  a^Ineboy,'* 
appeal  to  this  faculty,  (ts  abuse  produces  vanity,  artificial  man- 
ners, extravagant  decorations  of  the  person,  out-side  show  and 
display  ;  formal  politeness,  fashionable  etiquette ;  a  boastful  spirit, 
&c.,  &c.     Censure  and  ridicule,  both  strike  upon  this  faculty. 

This  organ  is  large  in  most  children,  and  extremely  liable  to 
be  perverted,  especially  in  girls ;  hence  the  importance  of  proper 
cultivation.  Its  location  by  the  side  of  Conscientiousness,  shows 
that  it  is  designed  to  act  in  concert  with  it,  and  thereby  to  pro- 
duce a  regard  for  moral  character  mainly.  Praise  should  be  bes- 
towed mostly  on  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  yet  it  is  usually 
bestowed  upon  riches,  fine  and  fashional^e  attire,  a  handsome 
face,  and  even  upon  fighting,  gormandizing,  &c.  Children  should 
be  praised  mainly  for  intellectual  attainments  and  moral  worth. 
They  should  never  know  that  they  are  any  better  because  they 
have  on  a  fine  dress,  or  a  new  bonnet,  or  are  handsome,  or  ap- 
pear in  splendid  and  fashionable  attire;  and  yet  most  parents 
do  praise  their  children  for  things  wholly  extraneous  to  them- 
selves, and  entirely  destitute  of  all  moral  character. 

When  this  organ  b  too  large,  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to/oster  or  feed  it  fay  praise,  its  natural  stimulant    When  the 
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child,  already  overstocked  vrith  it,  says  and  does  smart  things 
'*  to  be  seen  "  and  admired,  never  notice  their  fishing  for  praise, 
yet  do  not  frown  on  them ;  for  this  also  excites  and  scars  or 
hardens  this  faculty.  Let  their  attempts  to  elicit  praise  pass 
unheedidj  and  never  listen  to  praise  except  demanded  by  r^dly 
praiseworthy  actions. 

Too  much  precaution  cannot  be  taken  not  to  mortify  or  dis* 
grace  children.  Sense  of  character  is  one  of  the  strongest  pro- 
moters of  virtue  and  restraints  upon  vice,  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  conduct  When  a  young  person's  regard  for  cAarae^ 
ttr  is  gone,  all  hope  is  gone,  and  ahnost  certain  ruin  awaits 
him.  Mortifying  and  shaming  children,  is  directly  calculated  to 
sear  or  harden  this  faculty,  because  it  is  painful,  and  the  painful 
exercise  of  every  organ,  benumbs  and  weakeas  it  As  becoming 
familiar  with  distress,  blunts  benevolence  and  wears  off  its  tender 
edges— as  the  goadings  and  compunctions  of  a  guilty  conscience 
sear  and  benumb  moral  feelings,  as  ofl-repeatcd  profanations  of 
God  and  things  sacn^d  blunt  Veneration,  as  the  loss  or  unfaith- 
fulneai  of  friends  wounds  friendship  and  tears  asunder  its  tender 
fibrils— so  shaxne  ami  disgrace  blunt  sense  of  character,  and  wea- 
ken ambition.*  Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  keep 
their  reputation  with  you  and  with  themselves  good.  If  tfccy 
fetfl  that  they  are  dis'Traeed  in  your  eyes,  their  wounded  Appro- 
bativenesB  excites  Combat ivcnrss,  and  they  feel  indii]:nant  at  yoa; 
m^re  especially,  if  you  shame  thorn  for  things  which  they  did 
not  know  to  be  tlis^raceful  IjtTorehand.  Tlie  reader  must  hare 
oiUn  seen  a  sin^/le  shaq)  word,  or  even  a  slight  look  of  dis- 
pleasure wound  deeply  and  grieve  them  exceedingly,  even  though 
little  was  meant  by  the  parent  Not  to  dwell  u|)on  the  positive 
cnccttjf  of  thus  lashing  up  their  feelings  so  umnercifully,  this 
shows  how  exceedingly  tender  are  the  feelings  of  children,  and 
how  much  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  this  tenderness  un- 
violated. 

Do  not  educate  your  children,  especially  your  girls,  ti  be  puppet 
r,  nor  excite  their  love  of  display^  because  neither  of  these 
the  legitimate  function  of  this  faculty.  Never  incite 
duUna  to  learn  by  rewards,  premiums,  tickets,  or  medals  for  ex* 

•  Ott  ^  36  of  the  antbor't  work  on  Matrimony,  this  principl*  wHUt 
M/mAMtf  pmwmd  tad  illottratcd. 


2S6  8ELF-KELIANCE  AND  8ELF-1E8FECT. 

In  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature  it  is  that  the  greatncsa  and 
power  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe  is  mainly  exhibited. 
Man  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  earth  and  its  Maker. 
Words  can  never  express  the  wonders,  beauties,  and  power  evinced 
in  the  creation  of  man's  mental  and  moral  nature.  Man  therefore 
holds  an  important,  and  an  cU'vale<l  position  in  the  rank  of  crea- 
tion, and  really  docs  possess  excellencies  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
Self-Esteem  is  given  him  to  make  him  appreciate  these  high  ends 
and  noble  qualities  of  his  nature — to  make  \\\mfeel  that  he  is  what 
he  is,  and  thus  to  increase  his  efforts  to  bec-ome  in  conduct  what  he 
is  by  nature. 

Without  this  faculty,  or  with  a  poor  opinion  of  one^s  capabilities, 
bow  little  will  lie  attempted  or  accomplished?  All  effort  will  be 
paralyzetl,  and  the  character  demeaned  and  depraved.  With  this 
faculty  fully  developed,  si>lf-(*onfidcnce  is  inspired,  the  aims  are 
high,  the  whole  character  and  I'onduti  are  ennobled,  and  a  dignified 
position  in  society  is  assumed. 

Self-nliance  should  be  cultivated  in  children.  Instead  of  help- 
ing them  to  every  little  thinj^,  learn  them  to  help  thenidves.  A 
man  that  requires  to  be*  waited  upon  a  great  deal  will  never  ac- 
complish  much,  but  those  who  rely  on  their  own  exertions,  takinfp 
koM  with  their  own  hands  whatever  is  to  be  done,  will  effect 
something  im|X)rtant.  The  story  of  the  quail  and  the  husbandmaoy 
will  illa«(trate  this  jioint.  As  long  as  the  old  quail  saw  the  hus- 
bandman rely  u]K)n  his  ncii^hbors  to  harvest  the  grain  in  which  she 
had  her  nest,  she  felt  .^afe,  and  made  no  preparations  for  moving; 
but  the  moment  she  heard  that  he  /.iwwf//'was  to  har\'est  it  the  next 
<lay,  she  ehan«r<*<l  lier  quarters.  Franklin  says,  if  you  want  any- 
thing flone  //v7/,  dn  it  yoursilf.  Tlu  due  e\t  reise  of  Self*EateefD> 
creates  this  self-reliam  e. 

ChiKlren  should  al>o  early  be  eueourairetl  to  fi  v\  ami  act  as  though 
they  were  worth  s*)melliiritr,  as  thou<;h  they  were  prt  paring  to'be- 
come  men  and  women,  anil  should  be  tauj^lit  that  they  were  crested 
for  some  important  end.  Thi«s,  sr»  far  from  innatin;^  them  witb 
pride,  is  ealrulatul  t')  htim'le  th'.-m,  or  at  least  to  increase  their  en- 
(kavors  to  fit  themselves  to  a.t  well  so  important  a  part.  The  idea 
is  quite  prevalent  that  thi^  ettnrse  will  rend^T  them  egotistii*al  and 
self-sufficient,  Init  from  tliis(»pinion  I  take  the  lilvrty  of  dissenting. 
Self-Esteem  can  be  and  shoukl  be  cultivated,  and  jo  cultivated  •■  to 


innuorr  of  asLF-BsriBM.  SfT 

Any  odicr  ticw,  inplici  that  Sdf-Eitecm  ka 
^t*  priactple  wboUy  refiitai  by  Phrenology,  which nhowi 
^mmfimmj  ftmhici  to  be  good  in  their  original  natnre  and 


Ifynv  hoy  he  guilty  of  any  mean,  aelMegrading  act,  talk  to  hfan 
m  Mbnm    *  Why,  John,  I  thought  you  were  too  much  of  a  witm 
%»  4a  dm!    If  you  want  to  wear  clothes  like  men,  you  must  ha  n 
mam  m  cmytfaing.     I  really  want  you  to  think  more  of  yomalf 
dwi  in  4a  thai  again,''  &c.      Still,  to  give  him  a  little  cane  and 
it  raina,  todreaihimoffwith  firiUaand  nifllca,and 
>  Mm  think  he  ia  a  man  becauae  he  dresMs  like  one,  ia  luinonai 
reader  will  mark  the  diderence  between^ 
\  Ml  vaaly  id  feeling  Etid  ocmdut  t,  and  drei 
vwftH  ani  itat  and  tml  thflmeHrii  becattse  the 
«  laahluMlde  iMk     Wln-ti  I  >^  *  boy  i 
to  the  brt^l  ef  gratlnsiCTiV  lUiiott,  cwi 
\ Vk  mm»k snUif  m,  dgar,  lalkln^  >rery  hi^  pokipa  tiyiia 

pridi^  kkoirir  tm  Ua  artft^ra*  he  pro- 
'  wich,  and  that  he  n 


pajncd  to  are  little  girb  paradtnr  *^' 
with  a  imi^  and  aim-^iade,  pfofn 
wilh  tf  mtid]  «(«!f4m]Hirta»ce  as  thcwf  h  thnr  wcra 
Let  air  ml r rat  |Kirrnt.%  not  thi«i  to  nuike  fooU  of  them* 
t-^hn\%H  rif  th«ir  « liiliirrn,  Imt  to  train  them  up  to 
pridr  ch  — i  kf  on  tht  ir  intc*ll<H  tua)  aiu\  morarqualiticfl  and  not 
IS  thetr  estrrun. 

Above  all  tht:i(r"«  ()'<  n'>t  tn  t«i  rniik**  )our  c^irU  yourn;  ladiea. 
Green  frait  is  unmholr^komr  and  ims«ivnr>  ;  »»  arc  {^*m  women. 
Lk  iprii  br  cirU,  till  natun*  makr?i  thrrn  woni<*n.  I^-t  thcu  romp, 
r,  pU)^,  arvl  a;>;Kar  niturally*  till  th-y  ihiinvlvt-^  avsunie  the 
inil  ttition  of  women.  Trying  to  mak<-  thtin  women 
fhrir  arr  z^tV^  \^<u\r^  pn  \mtinu  rxrrriv  in  |>la)^  5tr.,  and 
■0  rKartltiic^  thr  |rrir)wt!i  ami  impairing  tlirir  hralth,  rrn(l<*n  than 
aA  ill  ATui  afTrrtni*  aikl  lieiiinu  ihr  liraiiti«-4  ami  (n^rrs  of  nature* 
Svlf-IUlrf-m  prof^iMy  rYKnpri^-*  two  or  thrif  onjaits  ihr  lower 
iff  of  it,  arit  to  CoormtnitivmrTR,  rxerri^tn^^  thr  fum^ion  of  wM; 
Vt^t  of  litirrlT.di'tp'v^ition  to  do  one**  own  thinking  and 
,  to  chooae  fer  hitntelf  ami  ukr  the  coaiequcnris  of  hb  own 
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coDdact;  to  pay  one's  own  way  through  life,  and  take  favon  of  no 
one^  &C.;  and  the  upper  portion,  experiencing  the  function  of  dig* 
mty,  elevation,  self-respect,  &c.  Love  of  i)ower, is  doubUeas  loca- 
ted near  Self-K<^eni.  On  all  Napoleon  coin,  the  lower  portioo  of 
Self-Esteem  presents  a  most  extraordinary  protuberance.  Lovers 
of  popular  liberty,  and  all  true  republicans,  will  be  found  deficieni 
there. 

To  cultivate  Sflf-Estccni,  renieiulicr  tliat  this  poor  opinioQ  of 
yourself  which  oppn^sscs  you,  thissense  of  unworthincss,  inferiority, 
inrignificance,  and  shrinking  diffidence  under  which  you  labor,  is 
oaused,  not  by  your  actual  inferiority  and  unworthineflB,  but  by  your 
small  Solf-tlstoein  ;  that  you  underrate  yourself,  and  require  to  hold 
vsp  your  head,  and  aNSiime  more  to  yourscll*.  That  is,  let  your  in- 
tellect counteract  this  defect,  and  then  nihivate  the  fivlin^,  by 
standin^  and  walking  citvt,  and  fit-linjT  ^^ai  yt»u  arc  as  good  as 
othM^,  unit  ihf  not  iiuliiltj^c  this  feeling  of  humility  and  self-ebase- 
ment.  If  it  bi*  small  in  a  <  liikl,  do  not  command  that  child  much, 
nor  comiucr  or  sulxlue  ib«  will,  but  Irj*  to  cU-witc  him  in  his  own  es- 
timation. Much  injury  is  done  to  children  by  ruling  them  with 
too  much  severity,  thus  breaking  down  their  independence  of  feel- 
ing. 

To  diminish  Self-Rstcem,  bear  in  mind,  that  these  high  notions 
of  yourself  proceed,  not  from  the  fact  that  you  are  better  than  oth- 
ers, but  solely  from  your  having  too  large  an  or/fnn  of  self-conccit 
Measure  your  head.  Examine  your  developments.  They  are  oalj 
so.  Hut  S4*lf-Esteem  is  ver}'large.  Hence  you  are  led  to  wwr 
rate  yourself  and  all  that  appertains  to  you.  Then  why  swell  mnd 
swagger  tha^*.  Woides,  these  high-flown  pretensions  only  render 
you  ridiculous.  Kememl)er,  that  you  are  more  disposed  to  lead  than 
others  are  to  follow — to  command  than  others  to  obey,  or  thin  jon 
should  \)c  to  lead  or  command.  Humble  yourself  Keep  yonr  in- 
ordinate seltVonceit  to  yourself.  I  repeat,  bear  constantly  in  nuwl» 
that  these  high-sounding  preteiusions  grow  out  of  your  over-devel- 
oped Self-Ksteem,  and  not  out  of  your  real  worth;  and  if  yon  have 
iny  sense  left,  this  reflection  cannot  fail  to  humble  you,  and  ( 
idi  the  organ. 


FIRMNE8SL 


of  ofbdam  €md  eomdud; 


-After  a  nian  has  town  he  mod  wiit  ptUuntiif 
lOrhewill  fiulloieap.    Manj  miii rjio be gmiiwd 
mpplicatian^  and  numj  i^l  stj»t  ]««  arr  to  b» 
amif  hf  fumv9$ut^et.     That  **  petaticnuioe   eoiiqwiia 
aa  a  Uoie-hooouml   provftrh;  bul  ibUeiMMi  rnxom^ 
Scienlife   attainmititi  are  tml  tte  |[niwtli  Qt 
or  of  a  year,  bm  of  a  lifetime.     Mutj  kimli  of  tui* 
be  iciaki'taJ  profitable  only  by  yean  of  -*    '  -   it 

tlMss  up.  Scarcffly  any  truly  valuable  end  can  be 
ta  a  burr).  Combativt'ncw  inay  overcome  some  obfta* 
od  attain  iKjnic-  tntk  nith  (Icujiatrh,  lut  it  takes  time  to 
3«e  attd  attain  ottieni.  To  thin  Mate  of  things,  to  tbisde- 
for  krmmm,  m  ihbi  faculty  .-ulapd-ii.  Without  it  littlr  guod 
rrmJd  ht  aocmpltihrfl,  litlh-  r\i|  Kurrx'TStful ly  reM^tctl ;  Lut  with 
It,  iSArtkta  raaiih,  and  temptations  (\i^  aba5hefL  Imlccdt  I  nettt 
harm  a  aaa  dirtin^whed  for  anything  g'^od,  I  ad,  or  grrat,  v^ithoal 
■C  h  Aoald  therrforr  he  «uhi\atei),  yet  not  allowed  to  dcge- 
laio  tnolifth  obBdinac). 
organ  can  br  rultivatrd  by  holding  out  inducements  to 
and  by  rewarding  »wcrs!L  Hope  it  kx*atcd  upon  the 
at  the  forepart  of  Kirranc^n,  no  as  to  work  in  conjuno- 
it ;  and  certainly,  nothing  U  calculatrtl  to  excite  Firm- 
nam  mve  thaa  confident  bopirf  of  sui-crsi,  and  the  two  combi* 
ma^  fvm  oor  of  the  ftrongest  elexnenU  of  efBciency  and  MO- 
cmUL  Fatna  thoutd  be  taken  not  to  trt  rbiUrcn  to  doing  what 
oomplcCcv  and  not  to  albw  them  to  leave  anything 
Ut  them  be  taaght  to  mcmmfliA  all  that  they  hegim. 
mrwiU^  and  leqoiring  Mrict  obediciice,  is  apt 
The  attlhor  kaova  a  aercrc^  aoilani 
a  two  chiUmi  whom  he  raka  with  a 
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rod  of  iron.  In  one  of  them,  Firmness  has  degenerated  to  almost 
nothing,  and  in  the  other  increased  to  obstinacy,  probably  be- 
cause the  fonner,  a  daughter^  had  the  firmness  subdued  and  coioed 
down  by  this  tyranny,  while  the  same  discipline  only  exceed  and 
wereased  that  of  tiie  other  to  mulish  stubbornness. 

Parents  should  always  hold  an  even  hand  with  their  chil- 
dren. They  should  not  be  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to- 
morrow, but  be  uniform  and  constant  in  all  their  requiremeiiu; 
and  when  they  undertake  to  make  theiusclvcs  master,  should 
always  carry  it  through. 

My  brother  tells  a  story  in  illustration  of  this  point,  much 
as  follows:  Susan,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  had  invited  her 
playmate  S.irah,  to  go  that  afternoon  lu  pick  strawberries. 
Sarah  came,  and  Susan  asked  hnr  mother^s  consent  to  go. 
The  mother  refused  it.  Susan  plead  that  Sarah  had  coiue  to 
go,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  she  took  up  her  pail  and 
started  with  an  *'  /  will  go^  so  thntV  Well,  if  you  letf/  go^ 
get  good  ones,''  answered  the  mother.  A  daughter  wished  to 
go  to  a  ball,  which  her  mother  forbid  her ;  the  daughter  got 
ready ;  the  mother  seeing  that  the  daughter  would  go,  said, 
**  If  you  are  determined  to  go,  xcrap  tip  warm."  Things  like 
these,  should  never  be  allowed  to  occur,  but  let  one  uniform 
Une  of  conduct  be  pursued. 

To  increase  this  organ  in  yourself,  persevere.  Give  up  nothing 
till  it  b  completed,  l^et  nothing  turn  you  from  your  purpoMd 
cause.  Have  a  mind  and  a  will  of  your  own,  and  do  not  yicM  to 
the  persuasions  of  others,  nor  give  up  to  difficulties. 

To  diminish,  or  rather  to  direct  it,  fii?;t,  let  caution  and  intellect 
guide  Firmness  so  as  to  prevent  your  Ix^coming  fixed  on  anything 
not  right,  or  attempting  any  course  not  best.  Secondly ;  hold 
yoursi*lf  always  open  to  correction.  Remember  that  exoosiTe 
Firmness  is  likely  so  to  l.ias  your  judgment  as  to  prevent  your 
seeing  the*  forci*  of  eviiUnce  that  l)ears  against  you  ;  that  you  are 
too  hard  to  Ite  ronvincetl ;  that  you  ^^]uire  to  bend  a  little  more 
than  you  are  dis{Kis<*(l  to  do,  and  such  like  reflections.  In  other 
words :  Keep  your  firmiM*ss  in  subjection  to  your  intellect,  jiotiee^ 
Ac  lict  it  neither  control,  iK>r  be  controlled,  but  work  hanno* 
nioosly  and  proportionately. 


OONSCIENnOUSNESS. 
•*  Ld  JosTKrs  b«  aooe  if  iht  baavcM  M." 


«nMr  tf  fuik§:  imiegriiy:  frgttrd/mr  imijf! 
ff  r%Al  «W  irrpii^,  «W  ikefedmg  tkmi  rigki  iAMM 
■itf  <A#  wnmg  jmmiMk^d  :  tetm  ff  mtnd  aeeommtmhikk 
md  mtmmthmty:  iope  mf  inuA:  fmUtma  fmt 
imw9^nm:  grmiiimit/ar/mvan:  dnmjmrmmmi  fm 

AMiTATMff.^^Tlit  bimiin  mind  ii  so  comUtatcd  thai  ii  ranaot 
an  rtgbi  and  others  as  wroD{»  in  tbri^ 
It,  therefore,   recognises   trrUin 
p  rigki  ami  fitnesi  as  lying  back  m  the  ftr; 

amd  ctmtHiMtion  of  things^  and  approves  the  ri  ^  t  \aA 
\  Ike  vrocij.  ThU  faculty  dot^  not  det^de  what  is  right ; 
thr  cihcr  fiirultirs  do  tliis  and  lht*n  (>>nM'i(ntiouftncsi  enforui 
m\uA  fWry  r^iprd  •%  ri^^lit.  It  Mri%<fi  to  do  tlu*  fair  thing  between 
n^MM  9mA  wmtk,  mArik\n\xrs  to  mi*  and  rom*ct  fatdt^,  and  embnuxs 
thr  tnar  9mA  the  right  uHrnxcr  ftmnd.  Iti  «xf rw  c auffrfi  arrupu- 
k^aflBvaB,  aa4aftf<ondrmnatic>n,  and  innkr^  tcxi  little  allowances 
^ic  tllr  £Mks  of  olhfTs  I'ut  nx|i:irf^  all  to  roine  to  its  own  high 
araa^of  rigk. 

TW  'cmjnrtMt^^  of  ruliivatin^  this  l.irulty,  e?«j>ccially  as  an  an* 
of  thr  profirmit im,  ha^  alna^l)  l/Ctfi  presented,  yet  the 
d(  rxrittng  it  ha%  not  lirtn  ui>tn.  Hii^  organ  is  usually 
iftJl^  attl  thr  «mlimri)t  Mrtm^  in  «  hildnn,  so  that  it  has  not  to 
Lari^r,  Uit  only  to  l*r  krpi  wi  l.y  tiuislant  and  vigorous 
Its  yaual  dric  l4>|>nMnt  is  rniK  h  ^natrr  in  children  than  in 
ttirm,  owifig  to  it.«  Fji\tnt;  Un  n  y^*Tx\  Mmxtth  in  tlie  latter  by  the 
mtihamatt  pra/iirr^  anil  prin<  i|.!rs  nf  th«'  a'^r.  It  should  ihcTefore 
hm  htifH  up  1)  frrtjuml>  a»lin;»  if  thi-  \r  n^hi,  or  tl.at  i»ot  trrong^ 
aai  hy  doariy  amitinizifig  the  moral  chararter  and  bearings  of 
afl  mm  priartptrt  and  prartirrs.  Ami  then  let  her  monitions  be 
!  and  thrytd.  If  her  standard  be  wrong,  right  it,  hot 
»(  hd  aetcr  haivh-n  or  blunt  the  moral  sensibilities, by  o»» 
waraiag  or  her  otamdang  voice. 


2flS  DE8IB£  FOa  MOBAL  PUUTT,  tcC. 

The  be^  way  to  excite  and  enlarge  it  in  children,  is  to  be  jufli 
lo  them.  Every  faculty  in  one,  excites  the  correqx)ndiiig  fkcultj 
in  another,  as  already  explained.  Dealing  justly  and  truly  with 
men,  will  make  them  also  just  and  true,  but  violating  their  con- 
sciences by  doing  what  they  think  \^Tong,  encourages  them  to  do 
wrong  also.  Children  often  think  they  arc  right,  when  we  think 
them  wrong,  and  punish  them  accordingly.  This  weakens  their 
sense  of  right,  and  paves  the  way  for  their  committing  the  errofs 
or  abuses  u{K>r)  others  which  they  think  we  are  committing  upon 
tlMm.  First  convince  thtin  that  they  are  wrong,  beforp  ponidi- 
ment  is  administered. 

If  this  orphan  Ik»  small  in  your  own  head,  to  cultivate  itt  just 
rememlxT  that  its  deficiency  incapacitates  you  for  seeing  your 
own  faults,  and  that  Solf-Esteem,  if  larger  than  ConscientiousnesSv 
will  always  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  your  faulti,  or  put 
them  in  a  bag  behind  you.  Remembering  this,  will  enable  yout 
in  some  measure,  to  correct  it.  'Hie  fact  that  you  do  not/eel  guilt}*» 
is  no  siirn  that  you  are  not,  for  the  smaller  tliis  faculty^  the  less  it 
oondemiLs,  and  yet  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  inunorel 
you  are. 

Recent  discoveries  pr)iut  out  a  S(*panite  organ  for  gratitude,  loca^ 
ted  u|)on  the  sidt*s  of  the  bu-k  of  Benevolence,  and  Penitence  as 
joining  it. 

It  Ls  supi>os(M!  to  Im*  di\idcd,  one  [K)rtion  having  reference  to  our 
duties  to  our  fellow-men,  and  the  other,  to  God,  and  rdigiOB. 
CombiniHl  with  Causality,  it  reasons  upon  what  is  right  mad  jmsii 
or  on  man's  morti/  duties,  and  relations  to  his  fellow-oen  and  bis 
Maker ;  with  Firmness  it  adhens  to  what  is  right,  because  it  is 
rights  and  gives  moral  decision ;  and  if  large  CombatiYeiieas  be 
added,  it  tiri^e^  on  the  cause  of  truth  ami  jastice  with  great  bold- 
ness and  vigor  ;  and  gives  moral  courage,  defence  of  right,  truth, 
the  oppressed,  kc 


L»      «VI 


AJfD  OOmiCflBVT  or  BOTB.  flS 

HOPE. 

**  Mas  D«vcr  if,  bot  a1  wmys  to  n  blMn^** 

;   erpedoKon  of  iuecesi  and  kapfimen ;  tkuvfitl 

m  lo.  magnify  advaniageSf  and  to  undtftaia  m 
fkdad^t ;  conienifiaiing  the  brighiar  ikadu  rf  Ha 


L^-Uan  dttJb  on  hope.    Tlie  future  i&  before 
of  gooi  and  ill.     He  dcnrcs  the  fiimef, 
I  Ib  Oio^  tlie  Utter.     With  this  orfran^  he  not  onlj  dc 
,  W   €xp9dM  Id  «i£«ui  them,  and  hit  expectation  spur 
w  10  fmtlj  tiim««d  eflwt    Without  Hope,  but  with  this  ^ 
wHj  of  4MBt  he  W9qU  long  for  objects,  but  put  forth  little  efl 
he  wnold  not  expect  to  succeed.     Vii 
» to  t  jgoroui  effort,  and  this  to  socceM,  than  ■ 

'Willi  rpery*.itioo,* attempting  more  than  can  I 
and  kto4tig  all  in  the  failure;  a  visionary,  chin 


1W  im  j^ilnliwi  of  thill  faculty,  is  all  important ;  for  the 
•  eanrfi^Al  tiilr  t^f  p1ra*mre  into  the  soul  bj  enjoying  thi 
to  antiripaiwm^  and  also  (^^  ntly  Miioulatcs  effort  and  swet-Uns  um 
ky  thr  rxpcctaticin  tlut  full  fruition  will  soon  rmwn  these*  labom. 
In  chilim,  this  organ  i%  uMiallv,  1  think  I  may  »ay  always,  large, 
aad  /ofC2«  an  unportarit  in^rt-ticiit  in  their  happ*.rii5S.  Success  in 
hmutrm  alio  eocourag'n  it,  but  tr|>eatr(]  ami  continued  disappoint- 
aKikU  ofim  cnnh  th-  Kjunti,  annihilate  all  hope,  udden  the  hearty 
rriax  eff /rt,  ar^l  exert  a  withering  induenre  over  the  whole  soul. 
Thoae  ofi!?  who  have  rxptrw  n<-ed  the  palit^in^  effect  of  **  hope 
,"  cnsdun:;  their  tpirtt^  Ijcntath  the  weight  of  disappoint* 
can  imagine  its  influeiKr  over  tlie  whole  man,  mental  ami 
aL  KiirmftI  cirrumManrrs,  by  elerating  and  i1ipiimi>n 
.  not  oolj  impair  and  diminrih  appetite,  respiration,  ciraihH 
kc^  but  augment  the  power  and  energy  of  the  intellect,  or 
aad  enfeeble  the  mind.  Hence  Hope  sbodd  nerer  be  al- 
io fl^.  Gloomy  forebodings  and^dsspoodency,  should  aeisr 
iMt  b«t  sbouU  be  dmuassd  at  owe.    To  £mim  iksfl^ 
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especially  when  Cautiousness  is  larger  than  Hope,  remember  that 
gloomy  apprehensions  are  caused,  not  from  the  unfavorable  aspect 
of  your  circumstances,  but  from  your  Hope.  If  that  were  larger, 
the  same  prospects  would  appear  to  you  in  a  very  different  light  I 
pity  the  desponding  heart ;  yet  none  need  despond.  If  tbej  can- 
not obt«iin  all  they  wish,  and  borrow  no  trouble  about  future,  **  Suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

If  this  organ  be  too  large,  and  therefore  liable  to  lead  yoa  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  visionary  schemes,  remember  that  your 
splendid  pro5^ects  arc  causeil  by  the  magnifying  influence  of  Hope. 
Dock  off  half  or  two-thirtb  from  what  you  really  expect  to  obtidn, 
and  try  the  remainder.  This  is  all  you  may  reasonably  calculate 
upon.  Your  high  expectation^^  grow  solely  from  your  large  Hope, 
and  not  out  of  any  reality.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  oonstitn- 
tionally  inclined  to  overstate  every  prospect,  and  to  underrate  eve« 
ry  difficulty.  Besides,  you  are  not  contented  with  the  preaent,  be- 
cause  you  think  you  could  do  so  much  better  in  aometkbg  ebe. 
Heoc3,  never  los  j  a  certainty  in  grasping  after  an  uncertainly*  Go 
more  slowly  and  surely.  Do  not  try  so  many  experimental  or  en- 
ter on  so  many  schemes.  Undertake  but  half  what  yon  ve  dapoa* 
ed  to.  In  short :  put  intellect,  prudence,  and  your  other  restrain- 
ing faculties  over  against  Hope,  and  do  not  allow  yourself  lo  act 
on  its  chimerical  projects. 

And  let  all  guard  against  both  the  excess  and  the  absence  of 
Hope.  Thousands  are  slaves  either  to  the  deficiency  or  the  excess 
of  this  faculty ;  the  former,  making  the  worst  of  their  fate,  and 
suffering  in  the  mere  apprehension  of  imaginary  evil ;  the  latter,  pro- 
ducing the  wild  extravagances  of  1836,  and  resulting  b  the  down- 
fall of  the  thousands  that  ensued. 

MARVELLOUSNESS. 
"  Wiihout  faiib  it  is  iiuposible  lo  tsc  God.** 
Faiih  ;  belief  in  a  special  Divine  Providence^  and  reliemee  iqMii  ii 
for  guii  ince  ;  the  leading  element  of  true  piety  \  belief  an  m- 
pematural  manifest  Uiont;  a  realization  of  the  presence  ofGod^ 
«Ai  co/n 71 'i/uii  with  him:  belief  in  the  $kew,^sirang^  mjfs- 
UriouSf  and  remarkable. 


AnarraTioif •  That  a  spiritual  state  exists,  and  that  i 
CDilin  that  state,  including  the  Sopreme  Being,  his  Imsb  ttm  ■!• 


mWttM  m  LtAlTiilO  CBtUl»M   KiCM.^^ 

bdicf  of  minlrind  in  all  ages  and  cooditioiM ;  Md 
'  aa^  ercB  of  iBtdligeQce  and  true  menial  greatneM,  believe 
» dfeams,  pre-monitions,  aecondHagbti,  progooalie^ 
perccpdoof,  and  even  ghotts,  &c    Chtldreo,  ain. 
f  an  organ  to  enable  tbem  to  place  confidence  in  tbe  ae 
tiaan^ef  odMfv,  ebe  tbej  could  believe  nothing  till  tbej  had  pd 
which  their  limited  obaenrations  and  feeble  reaic 
vdode.    To  this  spiritual  state  of  betog,  and  this  reqni- 
i  far  belief;  this  faculty  is  adapted.    There  are  doubtless  two 
» mm  far  trusting  in  a  Divine  Providence,  or  rrrignation  to 
I  Will,  and  the  other,  belief  in  the  wonderful  and  marvet 
is  located  near  Veneratioo,  and  the  latter,  i 


Ives  m  bdiving  nothing  till  it  i 
» vil  do  well  to  read  in  Phrenology  the  eiistence  and  fano> 
I  of  ikm  faedty,  anid  with  it  the  duty,  pleasure,  and  profit  deriv* 
fi«ni  the  legitimate  exercise  of  this  organ.  Iliis  should  be 
,  yet  great  care  should  be  taken  lest  it  degeneraii  into  so* 
Rdiancf  on  God,  and  rtsignaiion  to  his  trill ,  are  conool- 
iof.  pj  mipaftiog  feeling  calculatcti  to  purify  the  heart  and  mend 
the  hfa.  This  or^an  b  usually  vnall  in  the  American  bead,  and 
broce  otts  cause  of  the  pfe\alence  of  modern  impiety  and  in* 
Ur{»fy. 

To  cahivale  thi<  faculty  brar  in  mind  that  you  are  too  iocrcdu- 
Opm  your  mind  to  conviction.     Cultivate  the  spiritual  in 
I  cfirn^h  the  fcfhniji  imparteil  by  thw  faculty. 
To  dtmintih  this  faculty,  remember  that   you  have  too  much  of 
a,  and  4o  wOi  met  upon  the  feelmgi  it  produces. 

VENKRATION. 

••ThoQ,  C»oi,  ic^tt  me.* 

VWvCp  ff  m  Smpttm^   Beuk^ ;  aJaraltam  of  m  God;  rfwtrmee  J^ 
I  smd  U««^f  tarrtd;  dtsptiitom  to  praif  amJ  o6$er9€  rtUgimm 

'Tinrrf  ;   ifroikom, 

f 
.— Thm  Um  sentimeni  of  worship  of  God,  is 

of 
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ligiouB  sentiment  is  presented.  The  means  of  exciting  it,  are  an 
exercue  of  the  devotional  feeling  b?/  tlwse  around^  and  contemplation 
on  religious  subjects.  Family  piety,  is  the  best  kind  of  piety,  yet 
it  is  very  scarce.  Most  pious  parents  hand  over  their  children  to 
the  clergy  and  Sabbath  School  teachers  for  religious  instruction.  As 
well  hand  them  over  to  an  ignoramus  for  instruction  or  to  a  simple- 
ton for  advice ;  for  clergymen  are  awfully  slack  as  regards  the  cul- 
tivation of  true  piety  among  their  people.  Preaching  is  too  much 
of  a  trade,  and  too  little  of  a  permanent  offspring  of  the  heart,  and 
Sabbath  school  teachers  teach  creeds,  sectarian  dogmas  and  par- 
ticular doctrines,  which  seldom  reach  the  heart,  more  than  they  ex- 
cite Veneration.  Relying  on  clergymen  and  Sabbath  school  teachers 
to  cultivate  the  religious  sentiment  in  children,  is  relying  on  a 
broken  reed,  and  will  curse  your  children.  Not  that  I  would 
abolish,  or  am  opposed  to,  either,  but  they  see  the  chidren  hut  once 
in  the  week,  and  then  but  an  hour,  and  under  circumstances  little 
calculated  to  excite  devotion.  Veneration  requires  haMtual  exer- 
cise in  children — should  be  permanently  stimulated,  and  that  bj 
emery-day  conduct  and  conversation  of  parents.  They  have  every 
opportunity  to  excite  this  sentiment,  and  should  have  the  dispo- 
sition. 

Jjet  me  bo  understood  to  give  emphasis  to  the  remark,  that  the 
cultivation  of  Veneration  should  be  hahittud^  Too  many  rely  on 
some  sudden  operation  of  religious  influence,  and  when  that  occurs 
they  think  the  end  is  obtained.  Far  from  it.  A  meteor  that  bursts 
suddenly  upon  our  sight,  as  suddenly  vanishes.  Jonah's  gourd  that 
came  up  in  a  night,  disap2?earcd  in  a  night.  Throughout  all  nature, 
whatever  springs  up  suddenly,  disappears  as  suddenly,  but  what- 
ever matures  slowly,  lasts  proportionably  long.  So  also  in  the 
world  of  mind.  The  scholar  who  shoots  forward  in  study  with 
wonderful  speed,  leaves  little  trace  behind,  but  the  toiling,  plodding 
student  retains  the  knowledge  acquired.  So  emotions  kindled 
suddenly  vanish  suddenly,  but  those  of  slow  growth,  remain.  This 
constitutional  law  of  mind,  should  be  kept  in  view  in  conducting 
the  religious  education  of  children. 

This  organ  is  small  in  infants,  and  hence,  less  haste  need  be 
made  to  secure  the  conversion  almost  of  infants,  than  often  is 
made.  If  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  laws  of  life  and  health, 
tiiere  is  no  great  danger  of  their  dying  before  they  are  oU  eoMifh 
to  he  converied. 

If  space  t>ermitted,  sotae  ramarb  on  >SMid^  Md  JsoU  fi^l^^ 
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of  exciting  this  organ  in  children,  would  be  in  place. 
Fomiiiig  in  children  an  attachment  to  family  devotion,  will  exert  a 
moet  beneficial  influence  on  them,  first,  in  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  fedingi  theTiueloet,  and  secondly,  from  the  restraints 
they  aSbrd  on  vice. 

Veneration  is  found  to  bo  divided^  the  forepart  exercising  the 
feeliiig  of  worship  of  God,  and  the  latter,  respect  for  men,  and  at* 
tadiment  to  the  ancient  and  sacred.  It  is  emphatically  the  am" 
terwUive  faculty,  and  avoids  sudden  changes  and  radicalism.  * 
Aboaes  thauld  be  reformed,  yet  should  not  be  too  suddenly.  The 
respectful  or  conservative  part  of  Veneration,  is  small  in  most  chil- 
drso,  and  indeed  in  the  American  head  ;  being  probably  a  natural 
CQoaeqoence  of  our  republican  institutions,  or  rather  iTu^publican 
conduct.  That  our  republic  is  abused  till  it  produces  lawlessness 
an  utter  want  of  respect  for  age  and  virtue,  is  a  matter  of 
i  observation.  Our  children  are  pmvcrbially  saucy,  and  our 
young  people  notoriously  wanting  in  a  differential,  respectful  feel- 
ing and  manner  towards  age  and  talent.  Let  tliis  feeling  of  v»» 
w^oct  be  assiduously  cuiticated  in  our  youth,  or  lawlessness,  impuc 
'lenoe,  and  general  disorder,  will  bo  the  result. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

"  It  u  luoru  bli*.'v'«c(l  til  give  tlian  to  receive." 
Benignity  ;  humnnity  ;  kindness  ;  sympathy  for  those  in  distress; 

willingness  to  make  personal  sacrijicvs  to  mal^e  others  hapiy  ; 

(in  accommodating^  neighbourly  spirit  ;  generosity.     Probably 

two  organs,  the  lower  portion  giving  active  kindness,  and  the 

vtf per  sympathy  and  vulargeil  philanthropy^ 

AiurTATioN. — Man  is  a  sentient  being,  capable  of  enjoying  and 
sufTcrini^,  and  of  proinnling  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men.  If 
mankind  were  incapable  of  experiencing  pain,  or  if  he  were  isola 
ted,  so  that  he  could  not  communicate  with  his  fellow  men  or  re* 
Here  their  sutTerings,  this  organ  would  be  out  of  place.  Instead  of 
this,  not  only  is  he  capable  of  enjoying  and  suffering  himself,  but 
be  can  cause  others  to  enjoy  and  sufler,  and  this  organ  is  adapted 
to  this  capability  of  promoting  the  enjoyment  and  alleviating  thn 
sufierings  of  his  fellow  men. 

This  organ  docs  not  appear  in  infants,  but  begins  to  be  develop* 
ed  at  about  two  years  old,  when  it  augments  very  rapidly,  so  thit 
within  a  year  from  its  first  appciran  e,  it  becomi-s  one  of  the  lar- 
17  "^ 
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gef  t  organs  in  the  head.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Ifit  vrere  devel- 
oped before  two  years  of  age,  it  could  be  of  no  manner  of  service* 
for,  infants  cannot  do  any  good  to  others  ;  but  a  little  before  that 
age  they  begin  to  walk,  and  can  gel  little  things  for  those  older; 
so  that  nature  retards  the  development  of  this  organ  till  its  faculty 
can  have  scope  for  exercise.  Its  development  in  infants,  would 
only  exhavsi  ihe  energies  of  the  system,  without  producing  anj 
good  results. 

The  importance  of  properly  cultivating  this  organ,  is  too  appa- 
rent to  require  comment,  first  because  of  the  numberless  little  fa- 
vors kind  children  can  confer  on  those  around  them,  by  bringing 
and  doing  things  requested,  which  their  activity  naturally  predLs- 
poses  them  to  do,  and  secondly,  because  ple;isantness  and  good- 
nature, or  the  btn'gn  manifesliU  ons  of  .  aim,  gushing  Benevolence, 
as  they  beam  forth  from  every  feature  of  the  face  and  action  of  the 
child,  shine  sweetly  from  the  eyes  and  flow  eve'ry  accent,  not  only 
make  the  child  happy,  but  shed  a  continual  beam  of  pleasure  on 
all  who  behold  this  amiableness  and  unaffected  goodness.  A  kind 
citizen  is  a  blessing  to  all  around  him;  a  hard-hearted, selfish  man, 
is  a  curse  to  all  within  the  sphere  ot  his  influence. 

Various  simple,  yet  cfEcient  expedients  maybe  adopted  to  excite 
and  increase  this  organ,  among  the  most  eflScient  of  which  is,  kind- 
ness to  them.  Let  the  general  tenor  of  your  conduct  towards  any 
child,  however  bad,  be  Icind,  and  evince  an  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  a  disposition  to  gratify  them  whenever  it  is  proper 
to  do  so,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  child  will  be  kind  in  return 
Benevolence  as  naturally  kindles  Benevolence,  as  fire  kindles  fire, 
and  then  every  renewed  .  ct  of  kindness  adds  fu:i  to  the  fire  of  re- 
ciprocal good  feeling. 

Another  means  will  be  found  in  encouraging  liberality  in  them, 
and  takins^  pains  that  their  liberal  ty  always  brings  a  re-supply. 
Thus  give  John  an  apple,  and  encourage  hin  to  give  half  to 
Charles.  If  he  do  so,  give  one  to  Charles  the  next  day,  and  en- 
courage him  to  return  ihe  favor.  If  either  of  them  do  it,  take 
pains  to  show  them  firs'  that  they  lose  nothing,  and  in  return  they 
gain  all  the  pleasure  oflfered  by  the  gift.  If  they  refuse  to  give, 
show  them  how  little  real  pleasure  there  is  in  selfishness.  Give  them 
abo  a  full  supply,  so  that  they  may  have  somewhat  more  than  they 
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WBnt    Show  no  stint,  no  grudging  towards  them,  and  they  wttl 
Aow  the  same  generous  spirit  towards  others. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  comn^unity  at  large,  there  if  too 
fittle  charity,  and  especially  too  little  public  spirit.  Let  beautifiil 
parks  be  erected  for  the  common  good.  Let  extensive  fruit  tiecf 
be  planted  by  the  wayside  for  the  poor  and  needy.  Let  there  be 
lev  of  that  all-grasping  love  of  riches,  which  amasses  immf>Biiff 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  leaves  the  poor  so  very  poori 
as  to  be  almost  destitute  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  Too  mmj 
tbiiigs  are  now  oougnt  and  sold,  wnico  should  be  public  property. 
Were  it  possible  the  very  air  we  breathe,  would  be  bottled  up  and 
•oM  by  stint  to  the  highest  bidder.  Earth,  that  common  inheritaiioe 
or  birthright  of  all  the  children  of  God,  is  now  bought  and  sold,  as 
if  it'i  title  could  be  invested  in  a  man-made  government.  Kverr 
bom  bein:;  has  an  original  rights  derived  from  his  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family,  and  having  those  wants  which  can  Lesup- 
plied  only  by  mother  earth,  to  the  use  (not  ownership)  of  either  his 
proportion,  or  of  what  is  indispensable  to  the  supply  of  his  continu- 
ally returning  wants.  This  putting  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  your  porket,  in  the  form  of  a  deed,  is  an  outrage  on  the  on- 
alienable  rights  of  man,  and  a  curse  to  the  wicked  holder — robber, 
rathcT,  for  he  thereby  rol»s  others  of  their  ju>l  rights.  As  well  fence 
oiT  air  into  parcels,  anil  buy  and  dceil  1/  also.  A  spring  of  earth's 
chrystal  fount  is  not  yours,  because  it  bubbles  up  on  land  which yoo 

have  bought  of .    Improvements  on   land  may  beboughl 

and  sold,  but  not  the  land  itself.  The  "  squatters"  at  the  we8t,are 
rifl^ht  Their  claim  \sfr07n  Goil ;  they  will  succeed.  No  one  has 
a  ri<vht  to  crowd  another  otT  land  already  improved ;  but  land  in 
a  state  of  nature,  belongs  to  the  children  of  nature  in  common.  It 
cannot  be  Ixnii^ht  of  the  wild  Indian,  for  it  is  not  his  to  sell — nor  of 
Government,  for  Government  cannot  buy  it  of  God,  nor  rightfully 
keep  it  from  his  creatures.  These  views,  radical  as  they  are,  and 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  society^  are 
pretty  plainly  confirmed  by  the  disasters  which  have  attended  the 
purchase  of  western  land  for  speculation.  To  buy  for  occufotum^ 
is  right ;  to  buy  in  order  to  make  money  by  raising  the  price,  and 
making  the  poor  pay  a  high  price  for  the  natural  privilege  of /HWi|§^ 
on  it,  is  abominable.    Buying  the  privilege  of  livings  is  not  1 
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tbsord,  in  itself  considered.  This  buying  land  in  order  to  speculate, 
is  a  Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  and  this  violation  induces  a 
penalty,  and  that  penalty  has  fallen  severely  on  speculators  in  west- 
cm  lands.  How  many  thousands  have  been  ruined  as  to  property 
thereby !  and  they  mtght  to  be. 

I  maintain  tliat  there  should  be  many  more  things  tn  eom'^ 
maa  than  there  now  is — that  large  amounts  of  pleasure  grounds 
and  grounds  for  raising  produce  of  all  kinds,  should  be  com- 
mon property,  made,  owned,  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  choose 
to  take  a  part  in  it ;  that  our  poor  should  be  thus  supported^- 
that  those  who  have  means  should  say  to  the  poor  mendicant^ 
come,  brother,  take  an  acre  of  this  land,  and  raise  potatoes 
or  what  you  like,  for  next  winter,  and  not  get  your  living  in 
this  miserable  way.   Help  the  poor  to  help  t/temselves.  A  course 
similar  to  this  would  banish  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and 
with  them  most  of  the  crimes  now  involving  the  enormous 
expense  of  our  prisons,  courts,  lawyers,  &c.    Poverty  prompts 
men  to  commit  many  of  these  crimes,  and  a  generous  public 
feeling  in  favor  of  all  mankind,  a  generous  supply  of  the  com- 
Qion  wants  of  our  nature  at  the  hand  of  the  public,  would  both 
remove  the  cause,  and  kill  the  disposition  to  steal,  lie,  rob, 
murder,  &c.     Kindness  will  subdue  the  vicious  propensities 
of  the  most  hardened  criminal.     The  sdjishnen  of  society f 
causes  much  of  the  viciousness  of  society,  and  then  this  vicious- 
ness  is  laid  at  the  foot  oi  original  sin. 

Above  all  things,  this  enlarged  kindness  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  Christianity.  ])ut  do  professors  livevpXo  this  law 
of  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  "went  about  doing  good.*'  They, 
of  all  others,  should  not  go  about  with  their  sordid  speculators, 
riding  in  their  splendid  carriages,  living  in  palaces,  furnibhed 
after  the  manner  of  princes,  and  then  begging  money  to 
spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  Away  with  your  proud 
Christianity  (?) — your  aristocratical  Christianity,  your  ham-bet' 
ter4tian4hou — hecause-I-am-rich — Christianity;  your  money *> 
making  and  money-hoarding  or  miserly  Christianity.  As  well 
talk  about  hot  ice,  or  cold  fire,  or  honest  rascality,  as  talk 
abont  rich  Christians,  fashionably  dressed  Christians,  or  Chris- 
tians who  do  not  spend  their  all,  their  /tme,  properly,  energiesp 
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and  UPB,  in  doing  good,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  sentimenti. 
Much  of  what  now  passes  for  religion,  is  no  more  the  Chrto* 
tianitf  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  than  it  is  the  religion 
of  Satan,  nor  half  as  much;  for,  thisy  is  the  religion  of  the 
propensities ;  /Actf ,  the  religion  of  the  moral  seniimmUs.  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  ^  had  all  things  in  commmy^*  and 
^  went  from  house  to  house  breaking  bread  and  giving  alms  $^ 
bat  now,  *<  if  you  get  over  into  my  orchard  to  get  a  few  ap» 
pies  or  peaches  to  eat,  I'll  set  my  dog  on  you,  or  send  you  to 
pnion,you  hungry  rascal!'' — that  is,  you  are  a  rascal,  becanae 
yon  are  hungry.  I  do  maintain,  that  lining  our  highwa]rt 
with  fruit-trees,  so  that  the  poor  could  pick,  and  lay  up,  and 
eren  sell,  besides  being  shades  and  ornaments  to  the  traveller 
would  empty  our  poor-houses,  jails,  and  prisons.  Man  does 
not  know  how  to  live. 

Phrenology  is  strongly  in  favor  of  puMtc  works,  and  of  asso* 
ciations  having  all  things  in  common,  else,  why  its  organs  of 
Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness.  But  we  have  not  time  now 
to  follow  out  these  principles.  ^ 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  killing  of  animals,  is  directly 
calculated  to  sear  and  weaken  this  faculty ;  and  should  there- 
fore rarely  take  place.  Were  a  flesh  diet  productive  of  no  other 
evil  coDseqnences  than  lowering  down  and  haidening  Benevo- 
lence, that  alone  should  forever  annifiilate  so  barbarous  a 
practk».*  Desiructiveness  should  seldom  he  allowed  to  con- 
flict with  Benevolence.  The  cruelties  practised  upon  our  ani- 
mals that  are  slaughtered  for  the  meat  market,  are  sickening, 
and  incredible.  See  the  poor  calves,  sheep,  flic.,  tumbled  to- 
gether into  the  smallest  possible  space ;  their  limbs  tied;  un- 
fed, bellowing  continually,  and  in  a  most  piteous  tone,  tlieir 
eyes  rolled  up  in  ag^iny,  taken  to  the  slaughter-house,  and 
whipped,  or  rather  {leltcd  by  tfw  hour  with  a  most  torturing  in- 
strument, and  then  strunf^  vp  by  the  hind  legs^  a  vein  opei^, 
and  tliey  dyln^  by  inches  from  the  gradual  loss  of  blood,  the 
tinnatural  su8{>ension,  and  the  cruel  pelting — and  all  to  make 

*  A  joong  lady  of  high  i^ral  feelings  and  predoininaDt  BeDcTolcnee, 
•cciiif  a  calf  led  to  the  slaughter,  urged  and  pleaded  with  her  lather  to 
paitkase  it  and  spare  its  hfe.  He  did  to.  She  never  allows  herself  to 
•at  toyiluftf  tliat  kaa  ever  had  life  in  it,  aad  this  ia  rigki. 
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their  meat  white  and  tender.  A  friend  of  the  author,  who 
Uved  near  one  of  those  places  of  torment,  blood,  and  stench, 
had  his  Benevolence,  naturally  very  large,  wrought  up  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  action,  by  the  horrid  groans  and  piteous  ex- 
clamations of  these  dying  animals,  and  was  compelled  to  hear 
the  blows  with  which  they  were  beaten.  At  last  he  went  to  the 
butcher  and  remonstrated.  This  produced  no  effect  He  went 
again  and  threatened  him,  telling  him  that  if  he  heard  another 
groan  from  dying  animals,  he  would  make  him  groan,  and  in 
80  positive  a  manner  that  the  cruelties  were  abandoned.  To 
kill  animals  outright,  is  horrible,  but  words  are  inadequate  to 
express  the  enormity  of  the  refined  cruelty  now  generally 
practiced  upon  helpless  dumb  beasts  by  these  murderers  of 
the  brute  creation.  Look  at  the  hideous  and  indescribably 
painful  expression  left  on  the  heads  of  calves,  sheep,  hogs, 
&c.,.that  we  see  in  market,  or  see  tumbled  into  a  cart  for  the 
glue  manufacturer. 

Another  barbarous  practice  against  which  Phrenology 
loudly  exclaims,  is  shooting  birds.  This  is,  if  possible,  still 
"^orse,  especially  when  the  little  warblers  are  of  no  service 
after  being  killed.  To  kill  them  suddenly  by  a  shot,  is  not 
particularly  barbarous,'becauso  they  suffer  little,  and  only  lose 
the  pleasure  of  living;  but  to  kill  them  from  the  love  of  kill- 
ing, must  harden  the  heart  and  sear  Benevolence  beyond 
measure.  Its  influence  on  the  cruel  perpetratoff  is  the  main 
motive  I  urge.  Another  motive  is,  do  not  kill  birds  of  song; 
for  you  thereby  deprive  your  fellow  men  of  a  great  amount 
of  pleasure  derived  from  listening  to  their  warblings.  And 
then  again,  they  feed  on  worms  and  insects,  and  thereby  pre- 
serve vegetation.  I  doubt  not  but  much  of  that  destruction 
of  wheat,  of  late  so  general  and  fatal  to  the  wheat  crop, 
would  be  prevented  by  an  abundance  and  variety  of  birds. 
In  other  words,  take  heed  to  the  monitions  of  Benevolence, 
an^  commit  no  cruelties,  but  scatter  happiness  in  all  your 
path,  and  you  will  be  the  happier,  and  greatly  augment  the 
happiness  of  all  concerned. 

To  cultivate  this  faculty,  be  kind,  neighborly,  obliging,  well 
disposed,  sympathetic,  and  cultivate  good  feeling  towards 
mankind.    Take  hold  of  some  benevolent  project — the  tem- 
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I  or  «ome  other  philanthropic  cause,  and  make  and 
impiOTe  every  opening  for  doing  good.  FIspecially  divide 
with  your  fellow-men,  and  exercise  this  Acuity  habitually. 
Bol  this  organ  is  often  too  large,  or,  at  least,  wrongly  ezer- 
cited.  Many  have  ruined  themselves  and  injured  their 
families  and  creditors  by  endorsing,  trusting  too  much,  and 
yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  others,  j  cannot  recommend 
the  liuntfitcltbfi  of  Benevolence,  only  its  proper  direction.  Tou 
may  probably  do  rooro  good  with  your  money  than  by  en- 
dofaiog.  Govern  Benevolence  by  intellect.  But  giving  numejf 
is  bat  a  small  part  of  this  organ.  Interesting  yourself  in  the 
wdfiire  of  your  fellow-men — in  these  little  acts  of  sympathy, 
concern,  advice*  and  assistance,  which  it  is  more  properly  the 
office  of  this  faculty  to  prompt 

CONSTRUCnVENESS. 

hgamiiy :  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools :  the  m^hanieal 
tade  mnd  talent :  sleight  of  hand  in  making  things  and  tun^ 
ingofm^y  kind  of  work :  ability  to  tinker ^  make,  builds  con'- 
dnselj  mamfacture^  use  toolsy  tfc  ' 

AoApTATiON.  Man  is  so  constituted  as  to  require  houses,  gar- 
ments, machinery',  at^iiultural  and  other  iinplctnent^  and  instru- 
ments, &C.,  &€.,  in  order  even  to  live,  much  more  to  be  happy ; 
and  this  constructing  faculty  adapts  him  to  this  want  or  economy 
of  his  nature.  In  addition  to  this,  man  is  emphatically  a  tool-mak- 
ing and  a  tool-nsing  animal,  as  well  as  a  working  being;  and  this 
fiiailty  gives  him  this  working  propensity,  as  well  as  the  skill  to 
execute  most  kinds  of  manual  labor.  Even  the  fanner  and  day-la- 
borer use  this  faculty  in  everj-  stroke  with  the  hoe,  or  axe,  or  scythe ; 
and  all  mechanics,  artists,  engineers,  builders,  &c.,  employ  in  ever^ 
thing  done  with  the  hands  or  with  machinery ;  and,  other  things 
be'mg  equal,  the  greater  this  (acuity,  the  greater  the  success,  and  the 
more  rapid  the  dispatch  of  every  kind  of  work. 

The  utility,  as  well  as  convenience,  of  this  faculty,  is  indeed 
great,  not  to  the  mechanic  and  laborer  merely,  but  to  all  as  a  means 
both  of  convenience  and  usehilness ;  so  that  they  can  do  many  a 
littk  tinkering  job  for  themselves,  better  than  anybody  else  can  do 
it  for  them ;  and  a^so  as  a  means  of  amusement  and  healthy  exer* 
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ciK.  ''  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  all  the  days 
of  thy  life,"  and  "  Whosoever  will  not  work  neithiT  shall  he  eift,*' 
are  written  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  on  the  page  ef 
Bc¥elation ;  and,  in  ar<*ordance  with  this  law,  he  is  endowed  with 
CoMSTRUCTiTENEss,  Of  the  disposition  and  ability  to  wobk.  LeCotf 
children,  therefore,  be  taught  to  labor ;  tlie  rich  as  a  means  of  plea- 
sure— the  poor,  of  support.  Acronlingly,  this  organ  is  large,  and  the 
faculty  active,  in  nearly  all  children.  I^t  it  Iht  cultivated,  not  only 
hy  giving  them  blo(*ks  ami  building-materials,  as  mentioned  under 
Siie,  but  also  by  encouraging  them  to  make  kites,  windmillSi  mill- 
dams,  water-whccis,  bows  and  arro\^-s,  crosv-guas,  miniature  aleds« 
boats,  railroads,  st(*a]n-i*ngim«,  &c. ;  and  by  drawing  birdsyhonea, 
houses,  landscapes,  &c.  Instead  of  this,  when  the  bov  would  draw 
pictures  on  his  slate,  in  place  of  cyphering,  he  is  scolded  or  chas- 
tised. Let  drawing  he  encouraged.  I  would  to-day  give  a  hand- 
some pro}x)rtion  of  all  I  am  worth  to  be  able  to  draw  accurately,  so 
thai  I  could  sketch  aiul  dniw,  exactly  to  suit  me,  such  phrenologi- 
cal heads  and  illustratioas  as  I  often  uieet  in  real  life;  whereSf: 
DOW,  I  am  com{)elled  to  obtain  but  tew,  ainl  then  to  trust  to  artists 
who  do  not  understand  Phrenology.*  liet  children  use  took,  and 
take  your  knife,  uml  U*  cncouragc^d  to  whittle,  carve,  make  aleds, 
wagons,  &c.,  &c.,  ami  even  have  a  shop  of  their  own,  supplied  with 
took  with  which  to  tinker.  Ami  this  is  doubly  im|)ortant  to  those 
who  are  delicate*,  ns  a  means  of  strengthening  their  muscles,  and 
drawing  the  blon<|  an:!  energies  Inun  their  heads  to  their  muscles, 
and  equalizing  their  circulation.  (See  *'  Phrenology  applied  to 
Education  and  Sd t'-Improvcment,"  p.  2P.) 

The  German  teachers,  in  afldition  to  the  cultivation  of  Size,  al- 
read}'  mentioned,  take  their  pupils  to  a  tmu  liiiie,  and  require  them 
to  notice  minutely  evrr>  part  of  it,  I'mm  the  oriirin  of  the  power  all 
the  way  to  its  expenditure,  ami  to  rememlHr  the  l<Kjks,(Formt)  po- 
sition, (Loeality,)  and  offiee  (Kventnality,)  of  ever)'  part,  and  to 
dratpthem  nHer  they  iret  l)ark;  whit  h  ri]mi>hes  a  most  excellent 
excen  i>i'  of  nearly  all   the  intelhrtual  faeulties.      I  atbuire  thfc 

*  The  importance  of  coinbiniDif  &  kiiuwled(;e  of  rhrmolofrr  with  the  arts* 
especially  wiili  portrau  painting  and  enf:rartn/:,  is  very  great*  aad  looap* 
|iarcot  to  require  cum  111  i*u  I.  In  a  few  yeari  every  artiki  mtitl  be  a  Phft* 
tt,  or  be  out  uf  em  ploy. 
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to  aer  it  inlrodiKcd  into  all  tbe  schoob  of  Amef- 


to  their  bodies  which  I  h«Te  M 
9D  «tf4B^K)rtaiit  to  the  deveIo{«iiei^  of 
rphtymal  and  their  iDtellectiial  powers.  I  advocate  stioiiy* 
)j,  I  e««B  asrsv  iqioD  parents  and  teachers,  the  pertpaifHc  method  of 
teadUB^,  aamehr,  that  of  showii^  and  explaining  things  to  chil- 
dren and  wfx^  whUe  their  bodies  are  in  motion.  Who  does  not 
kiiov  that  his  mmd  is  hr  more  active  while  his  body  is  in  motioOy 
aad  his  drmlatiQa  increased  by  exercise?  I  \kTite  my  best  pieces^ 
after  having  exenised  ;  and  before  lecturing,  I  walk  or  ride  several 
miles  rofidly,  or  chop,  saw,  or  split  wood,  or  do  something  tor  one 
or  two  hours,  to  get  up  the  drculatian.  The  words  and  ideas 
then  flow  rapidly,  and  every  one  is  "  like  a  nail  in  a  sure  place.'* 
And  abo  when  I  write,  I  usually  have  a  high  desk,  at  which  I  stand> 
and  a  place  to  walk.  I  walk  out  an  idea,  and  then  write  it  down. 
^od  walk  oat  another,  and  so  on.  One  reason  why  people  sleqi 
in  chorch  is  because  their  bodies  are  motionless,  which  prevents  the 
rircidatioB  of  Ae  blood  through  their  brain,  and  stupor  follows. 
But  Ik  Aan  stir  around,  aud  they  feel  wakeful  and  clear-headed 
again. 

Who  does  not  think  more  clearly,  ft»el  more  intensely,  and  speak 
more  freely  and  in  point,  when  walking,  or  laboring,  or  at  least 
when  their  bodies  are  active,  than  when  they  have  been  standing 
for  hours  ?  And  remember  that  this  principle  applies  with  tenfold 
greater  power  to  childn*ii,  than  to  adults.  One  day  of  teaching, 
j«ch  as  I  have  descrilxKl,  that  is,  having  things  shotcn  to  children 
while  abroad  and  on  foot,  is  worth  a  month's  sludy  in  school.  Aye ! 
more,  the  one  deadens  the  brain,  and  thereby  injures  the  intellect, 
while  the  other  powerfully  excites  the  brain,  and  expands  and  in- 
vigorates the  intellect.  I  shall  elsewhere  show  that  the  relation 
between  the  body  ami  the  brain  is  most  intimate,  and  especially  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  perceptive 
organs,  or  the  orgaas  of  the  memory,  are  located ;  and  therefore* 
in  teaching  children,  and  even  in  cultivating  the  memor)',  preserv- 
ing the  health,  and  keeping  the  body  vigorous,  are  two  of  the  first 
and  most  essential  things  to  be  attended  to. 

To  enlarge  this  organ,  use  tools,  tinker  up  things,  turn  your  hand 
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to  mechanical  operations.  In  short,  exercise  this  faculty  in  making 
things — ^in  any  and  every  thing  done  to  the  hands. 

To  reduce  its  action,  remember  that  this  faculty  is  too  great,  that 
H  engrosses  too  much  time,  and  if  hope  be  also  large,  renders  you 
somiewhat  chimerical  as  to  inventions.  Hence,  do  not  give  away  to 
this  inyentive  and  tinkering  facuUy,  to  your  injury. 

IDEAUTY. 

Good  taste  ;  refinement  of  feeling  and  manners  ;  delicacy  ;  sense 
of  propriety  ;  fancy  ;  love  of  polite  literature,  belles  lettreSj  and 
a  chaste  and  elegant  style  ;  that  faculty  which  perceives  and  ad" 
mires  the  beantifvly  the  rich^  the  exquisite^  the  sentimental^  the 
perfect^  and  the  fine  arts  generally  ;  which  gives  impassioned 
txtasy  and  rapture  of  feeling,  elegance  and  beauty  ofstylcy  and 
inspiration  to  poetry  and  oratory.  It  softens  doum  the  rougher 
features  ofman^s  nature j  and  creates  a  desire  for  improvement 
and  perfection. 

Additation. — All  nature  is  full  of  beauty  dJid  perfection.    All 
the  creations  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  besides  being  so  useful,  and  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  they  sene,  are  encircled  in  a  halo  of 
glory  and  lovclintrss.     "The  lily  of  the  field,"  not  only  bears  seed, 
each  afler  its  kind,  but  there  is  a  beauty,  an  exquislteness,  a  perfec* 
tion,  a  chann  of  construction,  color,  &c.,  which  instinctively  excites 
and  delights  Ideality.     What  pleasure  is  greater  than  that  of  con- 
templating the  l)eautics  of  creation,  strewed  thick  around  us,  and 
Rtudding  our  path  wherever  we  go  1    Beautiful  lawns,  wandering 
rtreams,  extended  valleys  skirted  with  hills,  beautiful  birds  decked 
with  golden  plumage,  moving  with  infinite  ease  and  grace,  beauti- 
ful animuh,  s])len(]i(l  female  faces  and  forms,  captivating  and  charm- 
ing in  ev<*ry  accent  and  motion,  refined,  pure  minded,  accomplish- 
«rI,  anil  Nuperbly  elegant  in  all  they  say  and  do ;  youug  men,  hand- 
pome  in  l(K)ks  and  prepossessing  in  address,  beautiful  paintings, 
high  wrought  poetry,  all  charm,  delight,  purify  and  elerate  the  soul, 
making  earth  a  paradise  and  man  happy. 

Tliis  organ  also  refines  the  manners  and  expressions,  and  chastens 
and  purifies  all  the  mental  manifestations,  and  thus  contributes 
gmlly  to  virtue.  I  never  saw  a  culprit  with  this  organ  large. 
Tbo  minatcs  of  our  prisons,  to^a  man,  have  this  organ  smalL    It  pu- 
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rifiet  the  animal  feelings  firomdrossy  oomrerts  gross  animal  paanom 
inio  rirtnous  lore ;  softens  down  the  rougher  characteristics  of  our 
natare,  and  every  way  ailments  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man* 
kind. 

Let  this  organ  be  cultivated  in  children  especially.  Let  them  be 
enoonraged  to  observe  and  admire  noh/ro/  beauty,  in  preference  to 
the  beaaties  of  ait.  Few  things  chasten  the  grosser  manifestationa 
of  the  passions  or  elevate  the  soul,  more  than  the  study  of  the  woria 
of  nature.  Nature,  how  perfect,  how  beautiful,  how  exquirite 
thiMghoot!  And  yet  her  beauties  are  comparatively  a  sealed 
book  to  most  of  her  children,  because  they  have  no  eyes  to  read,  no 
time  to  contemplate  them. 

To  oilarge  this  organ  in  yourself,  cultivate  an  observation  and 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect  in  nature  and  art,  the  for- 
mer especially.  Cultivate  flowers,  and  take  frequent  opportunities 
to  ofasenrfe  and  admire  them.  As  you  mount  an  eminence,  stop  and 
cast  an  admiring  eye  abroad  upon  the  surrounding  scenery,  or  pluck 
the  pretty  flower  that  grows  beneath  your  feet,  or  let  your  eye  rest 
on  the  gorgeous  rainbow,  or  rise  in  the  morning  to  contemplate 
aurora^s  beauties,  or  take  a  walk  when  the  setting  sun  is  casting  his 
last  rays  upon  delighted  earth,  skirting  the  western  sky  with  ite 
golden  rays,  and  casting  a  mellow  richness  over  earth  and  its  beau- 
ties, or  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  are  rcfmed  and 
agreeable  in  expression  or  conduct,  and  avoid  the  company  of  the 
coarse  and  vulgar ;  admire  beautiful  forms,  both  animal  and  humatty 
and  eqiecially  cultivate  the  society  of  virtuous  and  refined  toommf 
for  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  in  them,  will  excite  it  in  all  who  are 
b  their  company ;  and  this  organ  is  usually  much  larger  in  woman 
than  in  man.  Read  books  the  style  of  which  is  fmbhed  and  the 
sentiments  elevated,  (works  of  fiction  are  far  from  being  calciJatcd 
to  cultivate  this  sentiment,  but  often  contain  allusions  most  objec- 
tionable, and  create  a  wild,  erratic,  extravagant  fancy,  rather  than  a 
true,  refined  taste,)  cultivate  personal  neatness  and  elegance  of  man- 
ner and  expression,  and  take  advantage  of  that  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  beauty  with  which  nature  every  where  abounds. 

A  chapter  in  my  own  history.  Brought  up,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  in  the  back  woods,  and  with  little  to  cultivate  this  facul- 
ty, this  organ  became  deficient  in  my  own  head.    I  was  not  aware 
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of  this  deficiency,  till  Phrenology  showed  how  thin  my  head  was  in 
this  region.  Immediately,  I  set  about  its  cultivation ;  and  to  effect 
this  end,  when  my  profession  requires  me  to  travel,  I  take  €veiy 
opportunity  to  mount  the  driver's  seat  on  the  stage,  or  walk  the  deck 
of  a  steam-boat,  that  conveys  me  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to 
behold  and  admire 'flie  ever  varying  scenery  that  presented  itself, 
and  those  beauties  which  every  where  met  and  delighted  the  eye. 
I  often  wander  on  the  hills  or  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  or  bay,  and  on- 
ploy  other  similar  means  of  exciting  this  faculty.  To  what  extent 
this  faculty  has  been  improved,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  tbose 
who  heard  and  can  compare  my  style  of  lecturing  and  writing  ten 
years  ago  with  my  style  now.*  More  time  to  perfect  my  produc- 
tions, (and  nothing  do  I  desir*>  more,)  will  doubtless  diow  a  deci- 
ded improvement  in  the  manifestation  of  the  organ  of  Ideality;  yet 
I  am  still  free  to  confess  its  deficiency. 

There  are  doubtless  several  species  of  this  organ,  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  beauty,  but  the  above  analysis  of  this  group  or  clus- 
ter of  organs,  will  enable  the  'reader  to  understand  the  principle^ 
which  he  can  apply  as  universally  as  he  pleases  to  the  cultivation  of 
every  kind  of  Ideality. 

*Id  oDe  important  respect,  that  of  writiDg,  the  comparisoD  is  unlbrtu- 
nate,  because  thea  I  published  but  liitle  and  took  more  pains.  Every  page 
of  the  Journal  has  been  written  under  circumstances  most  un&vorable — 
either  between  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  daylight,  after  the  ezhaosting 
lectures  and  labors  of  the  day,  or  clso  in  my  office,  subject  to  continual  in- 
terruptions, and  without  any  time  fur  re-writing  and  hardly  for  reviaioo.  If 
any  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  this  course,  I  reply,  that  unless  /  rngself 
continue  the  Journal,  no  other  person  will,  and  I  have  dooe  the  heMt  Ipos' 
sihly  could.  It  must  either  have  died,  or  been  conducted  as  it  has.  ''Un- 
aided and  alone,"  I  have  been  editor,  publisher,  supporter,  and  "  all  hands,** 
and  am  likely  to  be,  besides  my  professional  duties  as  a  practical  Fhrendo* 
gift  Examining  heads  is  my  pro/cf»ion— editing  the  Jouma),  is  a  wofk  of 
superero<iation — a  burden  additional;  yet,  after  all,  in  fctewfi/ie ^rtftfuc- 
tions,  far  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  subject  matter  than  to  the  orna- 
ments and  graces  of  style  merely.  The  blending  of  the  two  may  be  advi- 
sable, yet,  if  either  predominates,  it  should  be  intellectual  and  philce^hicml 
predominating  over  the  ornamental. 
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SUBLIMITY. 

Cmcqifibn  of  the  grand,  awful ,  and  endless  ;  sublime  emotions  eo^ 
dttihy  contemplating  the  wild,  grand,  vast,  romantic, magni^ 
fioutf  towering,  sublime,  and  splendid  in  nature  and  art,  such  i^ 
tkeduhingy  roaring,  foaming  cataracts,  towering  mountainiy 
lUba  of  lightning,  loud  peals  of  thunder,  the  commotions  of  ths 
ctonents,  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven,  &c. 

AfUPTATioN. — ^Ideality  is  adapted  to  the  beautiful  lawn  and  the 
cloudleaB  sky,  Sublimit}*,  to  the  dark  rolling  clouds  rent  with  light- 
Qing  and  echoing  with  startling  thunder,  and  the  rocky  mountain 
peaky  hiding  its  head  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  standing  alone 
and  sublimely,  a  monument  of  Almighty  power.  The  above' analy- 
sisof  the  organ  will  show  what  is  calculated  to  excite  and  enlarge  it. 
Travelling  in  a  mountainous  country,  is  particularly  calculated  to 
improve  this  faculty. 

IMITATION. 

Power  of  imitating  and  copying  ;  of  doing  what  one  sees  done; 
mimicry,  fyc. 

Adaptatiox. — If  man  had  no  faculty  for  copying,  if  each  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family  were  obliged  to  commence  the  world  de 
JI0CX7,  from tlie  bef^innin^^,  and  without  adopting  or  patterning  after 
the  improvemetiLs  and  invrntioas  of  others,  society  would  soon  be 
resolved  back  into  its  original  elements:  the  improvements  and  ad- 
vances of  earh  p^eneration  and  individual  w.)uld  die  with  them* 
!»eives,  and  man  \xi  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  advances  in 
civilization,  mechanics,  arts,  science,  and  general  happiness.  He 
ctHiId  not  even  talk  or  write,  for  even  in  thest*  so  common,  so  indis- 
pensable arts,  the  enunciation  and  forms  of  letters  and  words,  must 
be  imitated.  Each  must  do  as  all  the  others  do.  But  toith  this 
faculty,  the  inventions  of  every  generation  and  individual,  are  copied 
by  all  tlie  others,  and  thus,  in  all  machinery,  mechanical,  mining, 
and  other  operations,  in  farming,  building,  the  sciences,  and  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  improvement  on  improvement 
has  been  accumulated  till  an  immense  amount  of  mtnd  will  be  found 
concentrated  in  them  all.  Good  writing  and  speaking  require  its 
exercise,  as  also  does  excellence  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  in  fact  in  almost  every  thing  we  say  or  do. 
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Hence,  the  importance  of  cuUivating  this  faculty ;  yet  thisshould 
be  done  in  conjunction  with  intellect  and  the  mcral  sentiments, 
\vhich  will  lefid  us  to  copy  only  what  is  of  real  sen-ice,  and  avoid 
copying  the  bad.  This  organ  is  always  large  in  children^  and  b 
one  grt'at  means  of  their  learning  to  do  what  they  see  done,  to 
talk,  &c.,  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  and  faculty.  This  also 
causes  and  accounts  for  their  learning  so  much  more  rapidly  from 
example  than  precept.  A  single  bad  example  will  offset  a  thou* 
sand  wholesome  precepts.  The  vices  of  bad  children  spread  with 
astonisliing  rapiciity  throughout  schools  and  neighbcrhccds,  and 
most  chilihen  sliow  a  ruling  passion  for  doing  and  saying  what  they 
aec  d(»no  ;aul  hrar  s.iiil. 

Let  j>:iiO:its  and  teacher*?  mnlce  the  most  of  this  faculty,  and  set 
such  exaiuj>lL'5  bil'.^ie  their  chil.liin  liir^.i  thfv  will  be  improved  by 
copying  thvu),  ami  avoid  sa}  Iml:;  iir..!  duing  what  they  may  not  say 
and  do  ;  for  copy  thi'in  they  will.  Many  boys  swear  just  as  a  par* 
rot  snys  ''pretty  pi^lly,"  because  they  hear  others  swear.  So  of 
smoking  sugars,  mid  a  thnusanil  other  pernicious  habits.  In  shorty 
you  may  le.id  the  character  of  the  parent  in  the  conduct  of  the 
child.  If  you  siv  one  child  sield'.ng  another,  you  may  know  that 
that  I  h'.Kl  is  scoldal,  ai;J  s^coldod  just  as  it  scolds.  So  of  all  that 
childien  ih\ 

Ilonoo,  hko  pnrent  like  child.  Let  us  be  ourselves,  what  wc 
wouM  haxo  our  C'lildrcn  be,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  them, 
Imitation  is  always  l.^rge.  Aluoh  that  they  learn,  they  learn  from 
seeing  olhcr^s  do  iho  same,  and  much  that  they  do,  they  imitate. 
They  Ivarn  iVom  ci\r:iplx:  a  hundreil  fold  more  effectually,  than 
fmm  precept.  Secondly  :  The  action  of  any  organ  in  us  excites, 
and  enlargi^  the  same  organ  in  them,  as  already  seen. 

To  cuhivatc  imitation,  set  yourself  about  copying, drawing,  pat- 
terning after  others,  and  even  imitating  their  walk,  gestures,  man* 
ner  of  speaking,  &c.  Especially,  use  it  in  conjunction  with  Con- 
struct iveness,  by  making  after  pattern,  and,  indeed,  in  adopting 
any-thing  sanctioned  by  intellect 

There  arc  probably  two  organs  of  Imitation,  the  portion  next  ta 
Benevolence  producing  a  disposition  to  mi??isc,  and  the  lower,  next 
to  Constructiveness,  giving  ability  to  copy,  take  pattern,  and  imi* 
ate  the  arts  by  o" "-  ating»with  ConstructivenefliL 
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To  reatrain  this  faculty,  copy  less.  Be  careiul  not  to  fall  into 
tbe  ways  of  others,  as  much  as  you  are  inclined  to  do.  Above  all, 
avoid  copying  any  bad  habit,  opinion,  or  even  any  thing  not  usefiiL 
Imitate  what  you  please,  so  that  it  be  but  useful.  As  a  general 
thing,  children  should  not  be  restrained  from  copying  or  mimicking 
as  much  as  they  please,  so  that  they  imitate  what  is  good. 

MIRTHFULNESS. 

Wii;  ptrceptionoftheahrurdandludicrouj;  disposition  andabilityi^ 
jokty  makefuny  and  ridicule  ;  humor;  pleasantry  ;  fac€tiousnei$  ; 
intuitive  perception  ofy  and  disposition  to  laugh  aty  thai  which  i§ 
improper yill'timedy  out  ofplace,  unbecoming^  6cc. 

Adaptation. — ^^  Laugh  and  grow  Jaty^  implies  that  there  are 
things  to  be  laughed  at,  and  that  it  does  good  to  laugh  at  them. 
Some  things  are  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  their  \  ery  nature,  and 
strike  the  mind  as  preposterous.  The  action  of  any  organ  is  ridicu- 
lous when  not  exerted  upon  its  legitimate  object.  Thus,  Philopro- 
genitiveness  is  adapted  to  children,  and  hence  caressing  them,  is  its 
natural  functidk,  but  an  old  maid  fondling  a  lap  dog  or  a  cat,  ex- 
cites Mirthfulness,  because  she  is  not  exercising  this  organ  upon  its 
legitimate  object.  Combativeness  fighting  a  man  of  straw^  Cau- 
tiousness fearing  an  unloaded  gun,  Destructivcness  venting  itself 
upon  stones  or  stioks  which  may  have  occasioned  pain,  are  pcrvcT" 
sions  of  these  respective  faculties,  anil  therefore  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves. 

Tliere  are  probably  two  organs  of  Miithfulness,  the  outer  one, 
towards  Ideality,  creating  the  disposition  to  laugh,  merely,  and  the 
inner  one  towards  Causality,  aiding  this  organ  in  ascertaining  what 
is  true  by  detectinpj  what  is  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  for,  what  is  ab- 
sunl,  cannot  of  course  be  true.  This  portion,  in  conjunction  with 
Causality,  detects  errors  by  ridiculing  the  opponent's  positions — a 
favorite  method  of  arguing  adopted  by  many. 

This  organ  is  usually  large  in  children,  and  hence  the  merry 
laugh  bursting  forth  so  often  and  so  heartily  from  them  while  at 
play.  Let  it  be  cultivaled.  Let  mothers  often  laugh  and  play 
with  children,  for  few  things  contribute  more  to  either  their  health 
or  enjoyment.    I  have  no  opinion  of  gloomy  melancholy.    It  drags 
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down  the  spirits,  causes  the  animal  and  mental  energies  to  flag,  and 
weakens  the  whole  man.  Liet  lively,  cheerful  conversation  be  col- 
tiratcd,  especially  around  the  family  health  and  in  the  social  party, 
and  let  all  give  birth  to  whatever  will  amuse  those  around  us.  And 
if  sound  sense  can  be  combined  with  it,  if  philosophy  and  rich 
ideas  can  be  expressed  in  a  laughable  manner,  all  the  better.  This 
doctrine  of  indulging  fun,  is  at  variance  with  the  pious  but  errone- 
ous notion  of  many  well-meaning  but  misguided  religionists,  who 
think  a  long  face  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  light  conversation  offen- 
sive If  this  had  been  the  case,  he  certainly  would  not  have  im- 
planted this  laughing  faculty  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  the  bet  that 
he  has  thus  placed  it,  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  our  pleasure,  to  exercise  it  habitually. 

To  cullivatt'  it  in  yourself,  rontemplati*  the  ridiculous.  Make 
fun.  Care  less  for  jokes,  ami  shake  them  off  hy  returning  the  fire. 
You  only  rcnjuiro  to  get  in  the  wny  of  making  sporL  It  will  then 
come  spontaneoiLsIy. 

To  restrain  it,  remember  tliut  you  laugh  at  others  toomuch.  Es- 
pecially, take  off  all  sarcastic*  edges  frcHo  your  joke|^  If  they  sting 
more  than  tickle,  and  give  pain  or  offence,  mcxlify  them,  or  ebe 
withhold  them  entirely,  for  this  faculty  was  never  givfsi  you  with 
which  to  stiiijr  tlu*  fieliiijpj  of  your  iillow  men. 

Hitman  Nati  ke,  locati^i  Ik'tween  n<*nevolencc  and  Comparison, 
gives  thi»  ptiwer  of  disn»rnin«^  tin*  characters  of  others,  by  a  kiml 
of  intuition  or  instiiu-t,  am!  i<  always  searching  out  the  motives  of 
men,  sou:uliiiL2:  tliL-ai,  and  passintr  ju4l«rr:ient  on  their  talents  and 
worth. 

To  cultivate  ii,  notice  liitlc  things  in  a  man*s  conduct,  exprc»- 
sioas,  lo')ks,  &c.,  imd  endeavor  always  to  trace  up  all  that  others 
say  or  do  to  the  priinitixe  inotivts  which  pnunpled  them  ;  and 
Stuil)  physi4)t;n<Mny,  :ind  espft  iaily  plirenoloirj . 

A«iKKi.\HLKN»>^«  ptrsHnyiirness^  sfm^hncss^  p/ftuan/nfif,  4^., 
renders  it.s  posM's^or  airn-eable,  enables  him  to  say  and  do  severe 
things  wit Ikout  irivini;  offence :  olitain  favtirs,  say  and  do  things 
au  that  th(  y  (akv^  K*\  It  can  k*  ciilli\ated  by  putting  on  the 
oonciliatiniTt  smcK)thf  and  pleasiuit«  nither  than  the  luirah,  and  by 
winning  upm  the  affections  of  other*,  ami  eouuiiending  them  as 
far  as  possible.  It  ne<*d  not  \w  n'strained,  yet  shouki  never  be  en- 
pkyyed  to  flatter  |>eople,  or  obtain  undue  advantages. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


No  subject  has  ever  interested  the  mind  of  the  Author,  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  phrenological  organs  are  capable  of  being  enlarged^ 
■nd  the  means  of  effecting  this  enlargement.  Improvements  in 
agriculture,  the  arts,  machinery,  &c.,  &c.,  are  valuable  in  their 
spheres,  yet  the  means  of  cuUitating  and  vnproving  the  mind  of 
iiji?r,  is  infinitely  more  important  and  useful — as  much  more  so  as 
mind  is  superior  to  viatttr  ;  and  as  our  susceptibility  of  enjoying  or 
suflering  through  lliejncdium  of  the  intdkct  atidfeciirigs,  is  greater 
than  merely  physical  pleasures.  Books  have  been  written,  efforts 
have  been  made,  to  educate  the  intellect  nnd  cultivate  the  feelings  ; 
yet  none  of  ihcm  have  been  founded  upon  the  true  nature  of  the 
mind.  But,  IMirenolo^^y  anuly/es  every  element  of  the  intellect,  and 
every  founinin  of  the  soul.  It  plnce.s  the  finder  of  science  upon 
every  faculty  of  man,  and  at  the  Mimo  time,  tell  us  how  to  improve 
them  all.  It  (ells  us  \viikrki.n  ^'oudne^s  and  perfection  of  intellect 
and  feeling  con.'-ist,  m  ilio  ^alne  lime  that  it  points  out  to  every  one 
his  DEPARTiJKKs  from  its  standard  uf  perfection,  and  tlic  mkans  op 
REMEDYING  tlicni.  It  t'.'Il.s  US  the  rilatirr  size  of  cn<'h  orpin,  and 
thereby  the  relative  power  and  cner-^y  of  each  faculty,  and  this 
siiovvs  us  what  are  too  strong,  arul  what  too  J\ihlc,  1 1  also  shows 
us  how  to  sTKKN.iJiiiiN  llio>e  that  are  too  feii'lo,  and  how  to  reduce 
the  action  of  tho^e  that  an-  loo  powerful.  Tliai  is,  it  tells  us  how 
t'j  improve  the  imnvtrtal  .mind.  How  io  ptrftct  the  cKarartcr,  How 
to  remedy  df/hts^  and  rrducc  cj-'ts,\rs  ! 

This  work  presents  ihe  iikm  sy>iemaiic  npp1i.'ation  of  Phrenology 
to  a  re>ult  so  de>irahle,  so  i:loriiiu?,  l»y  sliowini:  how  to  increase  the 
yize  nnd  angmnit  the  /tni.'fr,  of  ilie  inttUcrtual  fmtlties ;  being  that 
jtorfinn  of  the  author's  work  on  **  Kdiicaiion  and  Self-Improvement," 
i^hich  relates  to  ilie  cn.TiVATioN  or  tuk  ?ikmokv,  the  intelkecti'al 
education  of  children,  and  the  ^TUL.NdTiiKNiNi;  nnd  KxrANniNG  of  the 
ihtdUct,  II  laki'p  up  tach  iniellictual  ortraii  Sfparaiely,  shows  its 
precise  nnd  spei-ihi*  fiiiu'lion.  and  ihcn  how  lo  Iring  ii  into  action,  so 
us  to  enlar-jrc  a!-.il  inviirrirale  ii.  As  aiiurdiny  a  kiinwlcdj^c  of  Phre- 
nology, csptcially  asi  re^'ards  the  nntiirt  \xj\d  finictiofi  of  the  inttlleC" 
tvrj  facuiiies,  it  will  ho  fnjiiid  e»iiial  to  any,  if  not  superior  to  all, 
other  works  on  IMireno!o;:v  :  hut.  as  aliordiiii:  directivUis  for  ciilticu' 
tin*;  tkiu\  strcni:/}itnin*^  ihiwn — a  ili  p:uin.i  nl  ih**  mosl  interesting 
and  in«-tru.  live  ilmi  tun  he  pfsenti  il — it  stands  unctjualled  and 
alofi.j  ;  and  Uj»  jierutal  and  praciKc  wjii  re;  ay  the  rtader  a  thousand 
fold. 

It  dwell-,  with  parlirnlar  s'.ress,  upon  the  chJtirntion  of  tic  inUh 
hctutii  ra»uliK.s  of  rniMiiKN  anh  ^i'ITH.  Heme,  evkkv  FARRnt 
ANi/  TEACHER  should  peru^e  it,  und  conduci  the  training  of  the  infant 
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and  juvenile  mind  upon  the  principles  it  contains.  It  exposes  many 
errors  which  lay  at  the  very  basis  of  our  common  school  system, 
and  points  out  a  far  more  excellent  way  ;  besides  furnishing  hints 
to  the  young  in  regard  to  self-education,  which  if  put  in  practice, 
will  exceed  in  value  all  the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  all  the  gold  of 
Ophir.  This  is  evinced,  not  only  by  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, but  still  more  by  the  many  testimonials  of  those  who  have  read 
that  edition — some  asserting,  that  practising  its  principles  for  a  sin- 
gle month,  have  improved  their  memories  fifty  per  cent ;  and  others, 
one  hundred  per  cent ;  while  others  still,  rate  this  improvement  even 
higher  yet.  One  gentleman  said  that  its  perusal  eight  years  ago, 
would  have  saved  him  from  physical  and  mental  ruin  ;  whereas 
now,  both  mind  and  body  were  nearly  destroyed.  It  will  work  won- 
ders for  ALL  who  practice  upon  its  directions.  And  they  are  simple 
and  easy  of  trial. 

But,  to  those  who  arc  pursuing  a  liberal  education — to  the  young 
men  of  our  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  who  expect  to 
obtain  their  subsistence,  or  to  rise  to  stations  of  honor  or  profit,  by 
the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  to  all  public  and 
professional  men, — it  will  be  found  to  exceed  all  computation — not 
because  of  the  ability  of  its  Author,  but  because  of  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  its  subject  matter. 


PREFACE   TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  rapid  sale  of  two  large  editions  of  this  work,  calls  for  a  third 
edition.  In  refitting  it  for  the  press,  a  few  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  also  several  copious  additions,  particularly  relating  to 
the  specific  application  of  the  principles  of  this  whole  work  on  Edu- 
cation to  individual  cases  of  both  self-improvement  and  the  mental 
and  moral  culture  of  children,  and  also  that  part  relating  to  mne- 
monics. Various  systems  of  artificial  memory  have  been  commended 
80  highly  in  past  ages,  and  Prof.  Fauvcl  Gouraud*s  system  is  com- 
manding so  much  attention  at  present,  that  it  becomes  every  work 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  and  particularly  this  work,  to 
present  at  least  those  fundamental  principles  that  bear  pn  this  point. 
These  remarks  were  written  for  the  second  edition,  but  omitted 
because  mnemonics  were  not  then  deemed  worthy  even  of  a  passing 
notice ;  but  their  recent  revival  in  this  country,  and  with  such  a 
whirlwind  of  popularity,  require  the  remarks  found  at  the  close  of 
this  volume. 

Uoquestionably  the  reader  will  appreciate  the  cut  inserted  on  th« 
aocond  page. 
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MEMORY  AND  EDUCATION. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  INTELLECT— MEANS  OF  CULTIVATING  IT. 

Man  18  the  lord  of  creation.    The  noblest  work  of  God 
within  our  knowledge.     The  most  complicated  and  perfect 
in  mechanism.     The  most  beautiful  to  behold.     The  mott^* 
powerful  to  accomplish.     The  most  exalted  in  enjoyment; 
in  suffering;  in  function;  and  in  constitution. 

But,  in  what  consists  this  nobleness,  this  superiority  of  hit 
nature?  In  his  physical  superiority?  In  his  possessing  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  bodily  organs,  and  those  mora 
perfect  than  is  possessed  by  the  balance  of  creation?  In  the 
erectness  of  his  form?  In  the  sprightliness  and  power  of  hit 
muscular  system?  In  even  the  greater  power  and  more  per- 
fect play  of  his  feelings  and  instincts?  In  his  domestic  af- 
fections? His  defending,  acquiring,  self-caring,  aspiringi 
persevering  elements?  In  even  his  moral  and  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities? In  his  capability  to  worship  God?  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  spiritual?  to  commune  with  God?  to 
perceive  the  right  and  tlie  wrong,  and  govern  himself  by 
moral  principle?  In  kindness?  In  disinterested  self-sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  others  ?  In  his  aspiring  after  immortality  f 
No.  In  neither.  Not  in  all  combined.  But  in  the  possession 
of  Imtellect.  Not  that  he  does  not  possess  these  other  quali- 
ties. Not  that  they  do  not  add  greatly  to  the  dignity  and 
the  glory  of  his  nature.  But  that  all  these  elements  of  great- 
ness, eorae  of  which  are  even  God-like,  are  crowned  with 
mteOectf  and,  especially,  with  beason — the  noblest  gift  of  God 
to  man.  We  praise  Thee,  O  our  God,  "  for  all  thy  wonrfer- 
M  works  unto  the  children  of  men,"  but  we  praise  Tbea 
moat,  we  lore  Thee  most,  for  the  gift  of  bkason  ;  for  the 
foww  of  thombt;  for  onr  capability  of  perceiTing  and  ap- 
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plying  those  sublime  and  glorious  laws  which  govern  nature, 
in  all  her  loveliness;  in  all  her  perfection;  in  all  her  great- 
ness ;  in  all  her  variety. 

It  is  a  fully  established  law  of  Phrenology,  a  law  unfolded 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  (p.  148,)  that  to  be  either 
Tirtuous  or  productive  of  enjoyment,  every  action  of  our 
lives,  ever*  desire,  every  emotion,  of  our  souls,  every  ele- 
ment, every  function  of  our  entire  nature,  must  be  guided  by 
intellect,  and  governed  by  the  moral  sontimrnts.    Otherwise, 
there  is  no  virtue,  no  enjoyment.     Otherwise,  nil  is  sin.     All 
is  snflcring.     The  man  of  impulse,  is  a  man  of  misfortune 
and  sorrow.     Animal  propensity  is  blind,  and  blindly  seeks 
gratification  in  the  tecih  of  virtue;  in  the  face  of  enjoyment. 
Intellect  alone  can  direct  her  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  into 
the  haven  of  happiness.     And  this  intellect  ran  do.    it  can 
bring  back  wandering,  wayward  animal  propensity.     It  can 
chasten  and  elevate  that  propensity.    It  can  greatly  augment 
both  the  power,  the  eflicacy,  the  successful  gratification  of 
that  propensity.     It  can  double,  for  the  hundredth,  the  thou- 
sandth time,  every  result,  every  enjoyment — every  thing — to 
which  man  applies  himself,  be  it  mechanics,  I)c  it  agriculture, 
be  it  domestic  enjoyment,  be  it  the  accumulation  of  property, 
be  it  self-protection,  be  it  renown,  be  it  what  it  may,  even 
religion  not  excepted.     Indeed,  it  is  here  that  intellect  show- 
ers down  her  richest  blessings.     Brings  forward  her  choicest 
fruits.    Attains  her  highest  achievements.     Aloral  sentiment, 
too,  without  intellect,  is  blind  ;  is  bigoted.     Is  a  blind  leader 
of  blind  animal  proiiensity,  and  as  much  more  sinful  and 
ruinous  than  mere  aniifial  propensity  is  capable  of  being  or 
of  becoming,  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  moral 
sentiments  excel  those  of  the  propensities.     Fur  it  is  a  law  of 
things,  that  the  greater  the  gift  or  power,  the  more  wicked, 
the  more  miserable,  its  perversion.    Than  perverted  moral 
sentiment,  nothing  is  more  sinful.     Nothing  more  corrupting 
toman.     Nothitig  more  painful  in  its  consequences.    On  thia 
bastard  stock  of  moral  sentiment  with  propensity,  hut  witbotti 
intellect,  grew  all  the  heathen  mythology  and  religioua  wick- 
edness of  past  ages.  Grow  all  the  abominations  of  paganim ; 
all  the  seciarianism,  all  the  bigotry,  of  christvndonu    On  Ibie 
tree  of  the  moral  aeutinenia,  guided  and  governed  by  ei^ 
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lightened  intellect,  grow  the  choicest  fruits  it  is  possible  for 
Che  nature  of  man  to  yield,  or  for  his  capacities  to  enjoy. 
More  than  any  thing  else,  more  than  all  besides,  man  re* 
quires  intbllcct  to  perceive  and  apply  the  truth  to  mattert 
of  science;  to  matters  of  government ;  to  matters  of  religions 
belief  and  practice ;  to  all  matters  appertainin^to  healtb| 
life,  happiness,  immortality. 

Nor  is  there  any  one  thing  in  which  man  is  as  deficient,  as 
he  is  in  this  self-same  matter  of  intellect  He  knews  (I  use 
this  word  in  its  true  sense)  precious  little,  and  that  littlt 
appertains  mainly  to  the  gratification  of  the  propensifies. 
He  spends  but  little  time,  but  little  money,  but  little  any 
thing,  upon  his  intellect.  Not  a  hundredth  part  of  either. 
Almost  all  his  desires,  almost  all  his  pursuits,  almost  all  of 
every  thing,  is  expended  upon  the  gratification  of  the  facul-* 
tics^he  organs  of  which  occupy  the  back  and  lower  portion 
of  his  brain ;  little  on  science,  on  philosophy,  on  studying^ 
the  facts  and  the  laws  of  nature.  And  for  the  violation  of 
this  law  of  the  supremacy  of  intellect,  he  is  sorely  punished 
in  the  degradation,  or  the  physical  pain  and  suffering,  or  the 
premature  death,  or  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  superstition, 
or  the  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance,  or  the  erroneous 
opinions  and  consequent  defective  practices,  or  all  combined, 
of  nearly  all  classes  of  society ;  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men.  Nor  can  the  untold  miseries  that  now  scourge  man* 
kind,  be  done  away,  nor  even  essentially  diminished,  till 
intellect  mounts  the  throne  of  the  nature  of  man,  assumes 
ihe  helm  of  state,  and  guides  and  governs  all  his  desireS|  all 
his  conduct,  all  his  opinions. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  becomes  tht 
highest  object  to  which  the  attention  of  man  can  be  turned; 
the  concerns  of  the  soul,  of  eternity,  not  excepted ;  for  we 
have  just  seen,  that  in  order  properly  to  understand  or  prac- 
tice the  great  interests  of  religion,  we  must  possess  a  vigorous 
intellect,  a  well  disciplined  mind,  and  a  range  and  power  of 
thought  demanded  by  nothing  else  whatever.  Cultivate  in- 
tellect, and  you  banish  ignorance.  Cultivate  intellect,  andL 
you  close  the  doors  of  the  grog-shop,  of  the  gambling  saloon,  of 
revelry,  of  lust ;  and  check,  if  you  do  not  almost  annihilate^ 
depraTity  in  all  its  form%  with  mU  its  woes.    Cu\\WiL\ft  uiUi^ ' 
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lect,  and  you  banish  paganism  with  all  its  crimes,  scclarian- 
ism  with  all  its  deformities,  bigotry  with  all  its  intolerance. 
Cultivate  intellect,  and  you  expand  and  elevate  every  ele- 
ment, every  power,  of  the  nature  of  man;  adorn,  and  purify, 
and  sweeten,  every  virtue ;  and  crown  every  department  of 
the  nature  and  capabilities  of  man  with  the  very  climax  of 
all  that  God  has  created,  all  that  men  can  be  or  enjoy. 

And  then  again,  how  exceedingly  rich  and  exhaustlcss 
are  the  treasures  of  knowledge !  How  delightful  the  study 
of  nature!  '*  Knowledge  ispower.^^  Man  is  so  constituted 
tha«^  to  study  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature;  to  witness 
chemical,  philosophical,  and  other  experiments ;  to  explore 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  examine  the  beauties,  the  curi- 
osities and  the  wonders  of  its  surface  ;  to  learn  lessons  of  infi- 
nite power  and  wisdom  as  taught  by  astronomy ;  but,  more 
especially,  to  siwdy  living  animated  nature;  to  observe*  its 
adaptations  and  contrivances — in  short,  to  sttidy  natwem  all 
her  beauty,  variety,  and  perfection,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  great  Being  who 
created  all  thingst,  constitutes  a  source  of  the  highest  possible 
gratification  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible. 

To  descant  upon  the  value  or  utility  of  Memory,"*^  would 
be  superfluous.  I  appeal  to  you  who  are  rich,  whether  you 
would  not  gladly  give  your  o//,  (the  nercssanea  of  life  alone 
excepted,)  for  a  clear  and  retentive  memory  of  all  you  have 
ever  seen,  or  heard,  or  known.  What  would  not  lawyers 
and  physicians  give,  to  br.  able,  without  notes,  to  recall, 
clearly  and  in  order,  every  point  of  their  evidence,  every  fact 
in  their  practice,  every  point  in  the  authors  they  have  read? 

*  By  the  term  MemoTy,  when  iiiied  by  the  writer  in  this  general,  anquali- 
ficd  ninnner,  is  nieiint  the  entire  cIumi  of  the  intellectual  fucullies.  The 
koiliiig  doctrine  of  Phrenology,  tlioi  every  intellectual  faculty  remembera 
wlialever  lielongs  to  its  own  rlasa  of  opcfraiions : — that  Locality  feroem- 
beni  plarea ;  Form,  faces ;  Eventuality,  eventa ;  Causality,  priiiciplea  and 
iileaM  ;  Language,  wonlF,  &c^  &r.,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  intellec- 
tual farultiea — that,  thercforrt,  there  are  as  many  diflTerent  kinds  of  memory 
aa  there  are  intellectual  facuttieH,  niid  that,  aa  some  oftheae  facultiea  may 
1m  fiowerful  while  others  nre  weak,  ao  aonie  kinda  of  memory  may  ba 
very  retentive  while  others  am  feeble,  (a  priiici|ile  which  lies  at  tlia  vsiy 
baaia  both  of  memory  itself,  and  of  couiae  of  its  im|irovenwiit,)  ia  not  loi( 
sight  of  by  the  Author.  He  uses  this  term  as  it  Is  fsnenQy  nikkialMd 
aad  uaed  in  common  parlance. 
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Similar  remarks  apply  to  men  of  business,  to  whom  a  reten* 
tive  memory  is,  if  possible,  still  more  serviceable.  How  often 
has  the  reader  felt  mortified  in  the  extreme,  and  angry  with 
himself,  because  he  has  forgotten  something  he  intended  to 
amy  or  do !  How  great  the  consequent  inconvenience,  and 
delay,  and  even  loss,  which  a  good  memory  would  hava 
avoided !  How  much  more  powerful  and  effective  that  spea* 
ker  who  can  dispense  with  notes,  yet  say  all  he  wishes ;  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  clear  and  retentive  memory,  bring  to  mind 
thoughts  and  arrangements  previously  prepared  !  In  short,  ia 
there  any  occupation  in  life  in  which  nearly  every  kind  of 
memory  is  not  most  useful?  In  many,  it  is  indispensable^  I 
ask  parents  whether  transmitting  to  your  children  vigorona 
intellects  and  retentive  memories,  is  not  one  of  the  richest 
legacies  yon  can  kave  them  1  and  whether  a  poor  memory, 
one  that  is  treacherous  to  its  trust,  is  not  a  great  misfortune) 

If  it  be  inquired,  Is  man's  intellect  capable  of  being  inn 
proved  1  Phrenology  answers,  Yes;  and  to  an  extent  far 
exceeding  what  is  generally  supposed.  Indeed,  all  efforts  at 
education  are  based  on  this  supposition;  and  this  fact  haa 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  in  the  previous  volume.  Ilia 
same  law  of  increased  power  by  exercise,  there  shown  to 
govern  the  entire  brain,  the  entire  man,  applies  here  in  all  its 
ramifications. 

Do  parents,  do  teachers,  do  the  young,  or  the  religions, 
does  one,  do  all,  eageriy  inquire,  then,  By  what  means  can 
intellect  be  so  expanded,  can  memory  be  so  strengthened, 
can  the  intellectual  education  of  children  and  youth  be  so 
conducted,  as  to  give  REA^oN  this  desired  supremacy  1  Phre- 
nology answers,  By  improving  the  power  and  activity  of  th% 
iaUelkctual  organs.  By  this  means.  By  no  other.  Indeed, 
ALL  improvement,  be  it  intellectual,  be  it  moral,  must  ba 
baaed  in,  must  proceed  upon,  this  law.  Phrenology  demon- 
aCratea  the  fundamental,  immutable  law  of  perfect  reciprocity 
of  relation  between  the  brain  and  the  mind,  lliis  law  ia 
universal.     It  admits  of  no  exceptions. 

Ho  Plirenologist  will  for  a  moment  question  either  the  Ta- 
lidity  or  the  universality  of  this  principle ;  nor  indeed  will 
any  who  believe  even  in  the  doctrine  that  the  brain  ia  the 
of  the  mind;  for,  if  the  brain  be  the  agent  of  the 
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mind,  then  must  the  conditions  of  the  brain  and  of  tho  mind, 
and  all  these  conditions,  be  perfectly  reciprocal.  To  ad- 
mit the  brain  to  be  the  ngent  of  the  mind,  is  to  admit, 
that  every  change,  every  improvement,  every  deterioration, 
&c.  of  cither  mind  or  hrnin,  produces  a  corresponding  and 
perfectly  sympathetic  change,  improvement,  drgrncracy,&c. 
in  the  other.  And  this  Inw  tells  parents,  tells  tiie  young, 
tells  the  whole  world,  and  even  all  the  generations  of  men 
that  may  rise  up  in  all  coming  time,  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  knowledge — I  hat  there  is  owe,  and  bit  one,  way — a 
way  that  is  plain,  easily  accessible,  and  not  only  safe,  but 
sure  to  conduct  to  the  most  glorious  results  imaginable — and 
that  road  is,  hnprovlng  the  organs  of  Memory,  that  is,  of  In- 
tellcct.  Uosidos  this  way,  there  is  no  oiher.  Any,  every 
method  pro|H)sod  hy  the  most  gifted  and  ingenious  of  mor- 
tals, ay,  even  liy  nng(*ls,  or  hy  (lod  himself,  cmniut  poaslblf 
improve  it  in  niiy  other  wuy.  Indexed,  this  method  is  that 
inventrd  hy  tin?  .Maker  of  m:in  and  of  the  universe.  Vainj 
then,  perfectly  futile,  and  palpably  injurious  must  he  every 
other  means,  n// other  methods,  of  improving  the  memory,  or 
indeed  any  oilier  faculty  of  man.  Will  the  reader  allow  me  to 
call  special  atieiitiou  to  this  fundamental  principle'}  Cast 
about.  Scrutini/e  it  closely.  Is  it  correct  ?  May  we  rely 
certainly  npou  a  thfTvfttrv  iHinptl  In  it,  and  ^j^^rotrinff  oif/of  it? 
Does  it  aduiit  of  a  sincle  donht  or  e.xcrptioN  I 

But,  '•  l»y  irhtit  tntnns  can  the  physical  or^anf  of  memory 
be  iinprovcti  i"  The  answer  to  thisquestiou  is  ttrofold.  First, 
a  general  improvmient  of  the  physlml  health,  or  of  the  ani- 
mal tour  aud  viL'or  of  the  system,  will  improve  the  action  uf 
the  brain  as  a  wIkiIc.  and  es|>erially  of  the  organs  in  its  base, 
(sec  driiKinstration  of  the  sympathetic  relation  l>etween  tha 
body  aiitl  the  base  of  th<*  hraui,  iti  Vol.  1,  of  this  work,  paga 
94.)  So  that,  as  most  of  the  organs  of  memory  or  intellect 
occupy  the  |)aso  of  the  forehead,  whatrver  augments  tha 
general  health  and  action  of  the  system,  will  of  course  im- 
prove tl.«»  menii'ry. 

The  only  reiuainins  means  of  improving  the  physical  or- 
gans of  memory,  aud,  of  course,  of  strengthening  the  i 
ory  itself,  is  by  tho  bisicisr  or  the  oroaks  of  i 
Brains  cannot  be  tomghL    By  no  means  whatever  can  noj 
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addiiim  be  made  to  either  the  volame,  or  the  tictivity,  or 
fuDCtioQ  of  Eventuality,  or  Language,  or  Causality,  or  any 
one  of  the  intellectual  organs,  that  is,  organs  of  the  memory, 
bat  by  exercismg  the  facultUf  of  memory.  By  this  means, 
the  organs  can  be  improved.  By  this  means,  both  their  vol* 
ume  can  be  enlarged,  and  their  facility  of  action  can  be  im- 
proved. Nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  improving  it  by  any 
other  means  whatsoever.  Their  exercise  causes  the  blood 
to  flow  to  the  organs  exercised,  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
that  exercise ;  and  this  augmented  circulation,  accompanies 
a  proportional  increase  of  functional  power.  That  same 
physiological  law  which  governs  the  increase  of  size  and 
power  of  function  in  the  arm,  by  exercising  that  arm,  also 
governs  the  increase  of  power  in  the  intellectual  organs  or 
faculties.  As  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  is  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  swinging  his  hammer,  that  is,  by  vsing  his 
arm,  so  Eventuality,  Form,  Language,  Causality,  and  all  the 
other  intellectual  organs,  can  be  increased  in  size^  and  their 
facility  and  power  of  function  augmented  by  their  exbbciss 
— by  that  ONLY — the  improvement  in  the  health  already  men- 
tioned alone  excepted.  I  submit  this  principle  to  the  candid 
thinking  reader.  I  call  upon  parents — 1  call  upon  teachers, 
upon  all  men  of  science — to  say,  by  what  other  means  than 
their  exercise  can  the  ri^or  of  the  cerebral  organs  be  aug- 
mented? All  silent?  Then  our  two  principles — the  first, 
that  all  improvement  in  the  memory  must  consist  in  aug- 
menting the  physical  function,  and  improving  the  physiolog- 
ical condition  of  the  cerebral  organs  of  memory  ;  and,  the 
second,  that  this  improvement,  with  the  single  exception  spe- 
cified, must  be  eflfected  by  exercising  thefacuUies  and  organs 
of  the  memory  and  intellect— stand  upon  the  broad,  firm  ba- 
sis of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man. 

By  what  means,  then,  can  this  cerebral  action  of  the  intel- 
lectual lobe  be  promoted  ?  By  precisely  the  same  means  as 
that  specified  on  page  138,  Yol.  1,  of  this  work,  namely,  by 
setting  the  appropriate /ocn/  before  them ;  or  by  throwing  be- 
fore them  their  natural  stimuli.  Thus,  Individuality  springs 
into  powerful  and  spontaneous  action,  whenever  otjeds  or 
things  are  presented  for  ito  inspection.  Cattsality,  whenever 
kwB  or  caium  are  thrown  in  its  way.    Lang nage,  whenever 
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ideas  are  presented  fur  commiiiiicalion.  Eventuality,  when- 
ever farts  are  to  be  seen  or  remembered.  So  of  each  of  tht 
other  intollertual  faculties.  And  presenting  things  to  the 
inspection  of  Individuality,  laws  to  the  investigation  of  Caua- 
ality,  places  to  tlio  action  of  Locality,  &c.,  irtV/  bring  them 
into  action,  and  thus  enhirgc  and  improve  them. 

Hence,  then,  in  onJcr  to  cdumic  or  disriplhic  the  mind,  its 
nature, pri mtirj/  pffirers,  and  laws  of  nrtion  must  be  understood. 
These,  few  parents  or  teachers  even  pretend  to  understand; 
and  hcnco,  millions  of  money  are  annually  expended,  and 
thousands  of  tcach'Ms  constantly  employed,  almost  in  vain. 
As  welt  attempt  to  navicrate  the  ocean  without  the  compass, 
survey  the  land  without  the  needle,  study  astronomy  without 
the  telescope,  or  try  to  do  any  thing  else  witliout  knowing 
what  reijuires  to  be  done,  or  how  to  do  it,  os  undertake  to 
educate  the  yonuL',  or  discipline  one*s  own  mind,  without^r«l 
understanding  the  prhtitirt/  fant/tUs  of  tlie  mind,  as  well  as 
their  iutrs  of  wthm.  To  l»e  .<ncressfnl,  education  and  intel- 
lectual culinre  mist  l»e  niluptitl  to  tht  vicfital  /amities^  and 
also  con(lnct(*d  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  mind.  These, 
Phrenology  explains  most  beautifully  and  early;  thereby 
furnishing  the  only  correct  guide  to  parents  and  teachers 
The  oh/trfs  of  this  work,  therefore,  will  be, 

1.  T(i  ANALv/K   iiiK  iNrKi.i.Kt  Ti'AL  Kaci'I.ties  ;   aud 

2.  To    SHOW    HOW    TO    KMAltr.K   AND    STRENGTHEN   THEN. 

lliat  is,  to  show  liow  to  imprmc  v  very  kind  of  memory  ; 
llow  to  cnndnct  the  intilhrtual  vduration  of  children  and 
youth  :  and  how  \o  stnni:thiN  and  iT/wnd  the  intellert ;  as 
well  as  how  to  an/uhv  ktiuwUd^rr — objects,  l)oth  individually 
and  collectively,  ol  the  hiuhntt  fMssible  imfiortnnre^  especially 
to  jHinnts,  tearhrrs,  the  yain*^^  and  tlioM)  wlio  are  studying 
a  pnif'tsshtn. 

And  the  first  thing  to  l)e  done,  is,  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  your  own  or  ciiildren's  developments,  especially  of  the  in- 
tellectual  organs,  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  facullice 
are  too  weak,  (there  is  very  little  danger  that  any  of  them 
will  ever  become  tua  inrffv,)  so  that  you  may  know  to  which 
to  apply  the  stimulus.  This  knowledge  may  be  gainedli 
either  by  studying  phrenology  yourseir,  or  by  applying  to  n 
ekilful  practical  phrenologist ;  bul  the  JtmmsUf  Umft  i> 
mdispensaUs, 
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The  9rganM  of  the  intellectual  faculties  occupy  the  forekmifL 
The  rule  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  brain  devoted  to  tha 
inicileciual  organs^  m  this  :  — Krcci  a  prrpendicnlar  line  from 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  zigoniatic  arch — the  bone 
which  commiMiccs  just  lu  front  of  the  oars,  and  nins  towards 
the  eyc--and  th<!  amount  of  brain  fnrtrnrd  of  that  lino,  nidi- 
cai<  s  ilir  snur  tA  the  intcllrctiinl  lubo.  1*lns  mrihofl  of  mea- 
suntie  \\\v  iiiiilltTiiKil  IoIm*.  is  far  bolter  than  that  of  nicasuring 
turn  the  rrirjr  forward,  which  is  vrry  imjiorfoot.  fir^t.  liooausa 
It  Hiraiiiircs  a  part  of  tho  pro|>ciisitios  :  and  socpndly,  lircausa 
ihr  «tryri:M  arf*  »<iiii*'tnnn.H  shurt  ainl  hin:id.  and  siuuctimes 
s..m    f»r  iiHi.:  in  |irn|Kirthin  t«i  th«-ir  hroa'hh. 

'r.'i*  *•  I'.i  «r.l;i>  ari*  iiMially  divnl«  il  niln  two  rlassos;  yet  I 
am  %^ii^ti*  >i  1*1  It  making'  a  thini  riavs  will  Mill  larilirr  ranhluie 
I*  --ir  •!  i  ly.  'I'll*:  lirM  i|iVi*:ii|kod  ut  ihrM'.  as  wril  as  ihr  most 
in:;»'::iril.  :*n'  ll:i*  nr;:aiis  m  ilsr  tii:titll«'  |HirMoii  i.|'  ilio  fore- 
r  '-a  1  •-riivr.i  iiik*  lirhviluaiity.  Ilvriiiiialiiy.  ainl  <  '<Mii|iarison, 
■»  J.    fi  II.  ^'^it  ■' •■  •  liir.l  i)if  A 1'. in  II':  orL>  11  r;*^   li  iiil* 'In- Cir^!  if  not 

U.«    !.i\  ?i    rj,  itilii  Is  ll.r.injh  wlthll  .1  kll«'".V  !•'!.•«    Ill'  ihriif'.  cs- 

^•1    .     :' i\i- {ill*  i:  '!ti(  I)  I  ainl  lawsiif  iiaiuri'  t-iil*  r  ^  iIm- inilid. 

^-  ir  .    I  .  1  ;..    ir*  :i  '.'....  !•••  fi.i:ii>|  |.i  ji  i\#"  :i  frt  ii  n  Imss,  if 

V-  :  :     .r--:;''M    r  ■.' •■   '-'ni;!.' li     :.  j   i'     x--  ih*- n-  '••     ainlrx- 

;  -*  I-  i  •    r        ',•"•  r.   !  i".  ■:•■'■:"  :i  '4  ■■:.'•  :'^  ii|>- 
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16  DIFFERENT  FORMS   OF  FOREHEAD. 

ness,  this  development  gives  a  talent  for  judging  correctly  of 
machines,  inventions  mechanical  works,  architecture,  con- 
tracts, &c.,  &c.,  together  with  a  talent  for  discovering  and 
applying  mechanical  principles  in  new  ways,  or  to  new  ends. 
Great  inventors,  such  as  Whitney,  Fulton,  Winans,  dec., 
have  this  development,  and  so  do  superior  engineers,  contrac** 
tors,  &c.  Combined  with  the  mental  temperament,  it  de- 
lights in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences^  as  distinguished 
from  literature,  (which  is  imparted  by  the  organs  in  the  mid' 
die  line  of  the  forehead  above  the  nose,  or  those  already  de- 
scribed^) and  constitutes  a  truly  scientific  mind,  and  is  always 
large  in  such  men  as  Cuvier,  Buffon,  Eaton,  Day,  Hitchcock, 
Silliman,  Herschel,  &c. 

The  only  remaining  form  of  forehead  is,  that  in  which  the 
reflective  faculties  predominate.  This  may  be  known  by  a 
high  and  wide  forehead ;  one  that  is  perpendicular,  and  has  a 
square  appearance  at  the  upper  part.  This  indicates  a  think- 
ing, reasoning  cast  of  mind,  and  a  desire  to  look  into  the 
causes  of  things;  a  talent  for  adapting  means  to  ends;  for 
contriving  and  creating  resources,  inventing,  and  effecting 
much  with  scanty  means.  What  is  commonly  known  as 
good  judg'fnent,  depends  upon  this  organization.  It  gives 
depth  and  strength  of  intellect,  and  the  higher  kind  of  mind, 
yet  not  brilliancy,  or  what  is  called  smartness,  which  depend 
upon  the  form  of  the  forehead  first  described.  This  class  of 
faculties  is  less  likely  to  be  called  out  than  most  others,  and 
hence,  men  having  strong  minds  and  great  originality  and 
penetration,  often  pass  through  life  like  a  lion  in  a  cage, 
without  an  opportunity  of  sliowing  their  intellectual  strength. 
Such  are  great  only  on  great  occasions;  yet,  if  placed  in  sit- 
uations calculated  to  call  out  their  powers,  they  will  be  found 
adequate  to  any  emergency,  and  the  natural  leaders  of  those 
whoso  perceptive  faculties  prevail.  Reasoning  intellect  over- 
sees and  directs,  while  perceptive  intellect  executes. 

A  hollow,  or  depression,  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  in- 
dicates a  defective  memory  of  details  and  smaller  matters; 
while  a  depression  extending  through  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head from  side  to  side,  indicates  a  treacherous  memory  of  de- 
tails, names,  dates,  incidents,  every-day  occurrences,  &c. 

We  will  now  analyze  the  separate  organs^  and  show 
to  excite  each  of  them. 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 
UwiftTATiow  of  things :  curiosity  to  see  and  examine  objects :  noticinf 
things  in  their  isolated  capacity,  and  as  independent  existences  : 
cogaizance  of  the  identity,  personality,  or  individuality  of  bodies : 
power  and  desire  of  observation. 

Adaptation. — On  looking  at  any  thing,  as  a  book  or  a  pen, 
the  first  impression  made  upon  us  is  that  it  is  a  thing.  It  is 
i\s  ptrsonaliiy,  its  individuality ^  its  thingness  that  first  enters 
the  mind.  Before  we  can  examine  its  uses  or  properties,  we 
must  know  that  it  is  a  something.  The  material  world  is 
parceled  out  into  single  objects  without  number,  each  of  which 
luis  a  separate  existence  of  its  own.  Thus,  who  can  count 
the  sands  upon  the  sca-shorc,  or  the  leaves  or  twigs  of  the 
forest,  or  the  particles  of  matter  ?  And  each,  in  its  very  nature, 
has  a  separate  existence  of  its  own.  To  this  necessary 
property  of  matter,  therefore,  this  faculty  is  adapted. 

Tliis  is  the  looking  faculty.  Its  one  distinctive  function  is 
to  Met  things.  It  asks,  what  is  this,  and  what  is  that.  It 
creates  that  intellectual  curiosity,  as  well  as  that  instinctive 
desire  to  examine  and  discover  things  which  has  resulted  in 
most  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  improvements  in 
agriculture,  the  arts,  science,  &c.,  and  discovered  Phrenology. 
It  is  that  door  of  entrance  through  which  a  knowledge  of 
things  is  receiired  into  the  mind,  and  takes  cognizance  of  what 
is  called  the  ** divisibility  of  matter,"  or  that  quality  which 
allows  a  body  to  be  divided  and  sub-divided  ad  injinitum. 
while  each  portion  cut  off  still  remains  a  distinct  thing. 

As  this  faculty  is  the  door  through  which  a  knowledge  of 
external  objects  enters  the  mind,  so  its  organ  is  one  oflhe  first 
developed  in  infants.  The  babe  of  a  few  hours,  or  at  least 
days  old,  begins  to  look  at  surrounding  objects ;  and  to  notice, 
gaze,  and  stare.  Indeed,  this  curiosity  to  see  and  handle  every 
thing,  to  puU  things  apart  so  as  to  see  what  is  inside  of  them,  * 
4tc.,  seems  to  bo  one  of  the  strongest  intellectual  desires  and 
functions  of  childhood  and  youth,  as  well  as  the  great  medium 
of  receiving  information.  This  looking  tendency  of  children 
is  too  strong,  too  unequivocal  to  bo  mistaken,  and  the  result 
to  which  it  brings  us,  is  equally  conclusive  and  unavoidable. 
It  says,  and  in  language  too  loud,  too  plain,  to  remain  unheard 
or  be  misconstrued — the  language  of  nature — that  children 
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should  be  taught  by  observation  first  and  mainly,  from 
books,  afterwards  and  secondarily.  Is  not  seeing  a  thing 
mfinitely  better  than  any  descriptitm  of  it  that  can  be  given, 
especially  on  paper?  This  insatiable  curiosity  of  children, 
and  their  extraordinary  development  of  Individuality,  together 
with  the  incontestible  fact  that  what  ihey  see  is  far  more 
vividly  and  indelibly  impressed  on  their  minds  than  what 
they  readf  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  almost  universal  opinion 
that  children  must  learn  to  read  and  spell  first,  as  almost  the 
only  medium  of  acquiring  knowledge,  ft  also  shows  that  the 
general  custom  of  consuming  ^i;e  or  mare  years  of  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  life  in  learning  to  read  and  spell,  is 
unnatural  and  injurious.  The  fact  is  that  education  is  now 
begtin  at  the  tcrong  end,  and  condticted  upon  erroneous 
principles  throughout.  In  educating  children,  should  we  not 
follow  the  order  in  which  their  organs  are  developed  ?  Every 
other  course  is  at  war  with  their  natures^  atrd  therefore 
preposterous.  They  learn  by  means  of  their  organs,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  taught  nothing  appertaining  to  any 
organ  till  it  is  developed.  But  as  soon  as  any  intellectual 
organ  begins  to  be  developed,  its  cultivation  should  be  com- 
menced. Individuality  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  intellectual 
organs  developed,  as  welt  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  in 
childhood  and  youth,  and  therefore  education  should  be  begun 
and  continued  by  showing  them  things,  and  how  to  do  things. 
Shall  we  require  them  to  study  subjects  which  they  have  not 
yet  the  power  to  comprehend?  As  well  set  the  blind  to 
selecting  colors,  or  the  deaf  to  learning  music. 

This  error  of  teaching  children  from  books  instead  of 
observation,  is  almost  fatal  to  the  exercise  of  intellect,  and  of 
course  to  the  development  of  both  the  inteDectual  fiiculties 
and  their  organs.  Reading  is  arbitrary,  and  requires  a  vigorous 
and  protracted  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  whereas  observation 
is  natural,  as  much  so  as  breathing  or  sleeping.  Learning  to . 
read  is  irksome  and  therefore  repulsive,  but  observation  is 
delightful  and  attractive,  and  thereby  stimulates  the  'mind  to 
a  far  more  vigorous  action  than  books  which  are  disagreeable 
have  the  power  to  do ;  for,  all  know  with  bow  much  greater 
energy  the  mind  grasps  and  masters  what  it  likes  thaniHiat  it 
disliket.    Learning  to  read  does  noC  imhfui  eUldia^  and 
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ttwwfore  does  not  call  their  iDtellectual  organs  ioto  action^ 
and  therefore  weakens  instead  of  strengthening  or  enlarging 
theiA}  while  observation^  having  things  shown  and  explained 
to  them,  delights  them  beyond  measure,  which  caUs  their 
mlelleelaal  ttrgans  into  exercise,  and  this  enlarges  them,  and 
facililifeii  their  action,  as  well  as  disciplines  and  invigorates 
the  Bind. 

bi  the  light  of  this  principie>  no  wonder  mankind  are  so 
ignoiaiit  and  every  way  so  unintellectual.  No  wonder  they 
ilock  by  thousands  to  see  monkey  shows,  circus-exhibitionsi 
and  every  tom-foolery  and  humbug  that  may  be  started,  yet 
take  but  little  interest  in  purely  scientific  or  intellectual 
matters.  Thie,  they  flock  in  crowds  to  hear  an  eloquent 
speaker,  yet  it  is  because  he  rouseis  thtir  feelings ,  but  how 
few  go  la  hear  close  reetsanersj  or  read  sound  philosophical 
prodvotions.  No  wonder  that  mankind  bestow  most  of  their 
time  and  labor  upon  the  gratification  o(  their  feelings  and 
passiens,  and  that  even  their  religions  belief  and  practfce  are 
mainly  a  matter  of  education  or  feeling,  and  little  of  intellect. 

This  lamentable  deficiency  of  intellect  is  certainly  not 
cansHiuii^naL  It  is  not  the  fault  of  man's  nature  ;  for,  as 
«dready  seen.  Phrenology  lays  down  the  doctrine  as  funda* 
mental  and  universal,  that  intellect  should  direct  and  govern 
all  our  feelings ;  and  what  nature  requires  she  pronides.  She 
requires  ssflkient  intellect  to  guide  the  feelings  and  moral 
sentiments,  and  accordingly,  nearly  all  children  have  superior 
inteUedual  developments — far  better,in  proportion,thanadults. 
How  much  oftener  do  we  see  fine  foreheads  on  children  than 
on  grown  persons  ?  But  why  this  relative  decrease  of  those 
orgaas  designed  and  adapted  by  nature  to  guide  and  sway 
man  ?  What  causes  this  relative  decrease  of  the  intellectual 
organs  in  adults  ?  That  which  causes  colored  children  to  have 
better  beads  than  colored  adults,  and  colored  people  at  the 
noidi  than  those  at  the  south ;  namely,  because  nature  does 
more  for  them  than  education  perfects — because  they  become 
w«ak  from  mere  inaction  ;  and  this  is  because  their  studies 
an  not  adapted  to  their  faculties — because  books  are  made  to 
prteeie  and  supersede  observation  and  factSy  and  the  conse- 
qnent  wani  4/  interest  in  their  studies.  Want  of  interest  in 
ihekMidiee  is  the  fcial  secret  of  omr  nUrilectoal  infuiiiiii|. 
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The  inability  of  children  to  comprehend  book-stndies,  together 
with  tlioir  utter  want  of  adaptation  to  the  order  in  which  the 
facultios  arc  developed  in  children,  is  the  primary,  procuring 
cause  of  all. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  advocating  a  bold  innovation ; 
and  supping,  or  rather  undermining  the  very  foundation  of 
modern  education  ;  that  I  am  demolishing,  at  a  single  stroke, 
an  idol  to  wliicli  parents  cling  as  they  do  to  their  children 
themselves,  and  on  whose  altar  millions  are  annually  sacrificed 
in  body,  and  almost  ruined  in  mind — ^but  I  cannot  help  it ;  for, 
my  data  is  Phrenology^  and  my  inferences  are  conclusive. 
From  the  universal  fact  that  Individuality  is  the  first  and  most 
prominently  developed  intellectual  organ  of  children,  there  is 
no  appeal ;  and,  from  the  inference  that,  ihereforey  this  oiffan 
should  be  brought  into  habitual  action  in  them ;  that  to  show 
and  explain  things  to  them  should  even  be  the  leading  object 
of  early  education,  is  direct  and  unequivocal.  That  teaching 
them  to  read  and  spell,  exercises  their  observing  powers  but 
littky  or  at  least  not  to  any  extent  worth  naming,  is  self- 
evident.  It  even  absolutely /7ret;en/^  observation,  instead  of 
promoting  it.  What  is  there  within  the  walls  of  a  school- 
house  for  children  to  see  ?  Absolutely  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sional prank  of  some  mischievous  scholar,  at  which,  if  they 
see,  they  naturally  laugh,  and  for  this  they  get  chastised  or 
boxed  over  the  ears,  accompanied  with  a  '^ There,  now,  see 
that  you  keep  your  eyes  on  your  book."  As  well  chastise 
them  for  breathing,  or  for  being  hungry !  Shut  out  from  the 
view  of  objects  at  school  and  mostly  confined  within  doors 
while  at  home,  no  wonder  that  they  lose  their  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  find  their  minds  enfeebled.  Their  arms,  or 
feet,  or  any  other  physical  organ,  if  laid  up  in  a  sling,  or  pre- 
vented from  exercise,  would  also  become  enfeebled.  At  three 
years  old,  just  when  they  require  all  the  physical  energies  of 
their  yet  delicate  nature  for  growth,  they  must  be  confined  in 
a  school  house ;  their  growth  thereby  stinted ;  and  fatal  disease 
often  engendered,  and  all  to  spoil  their  intellects  True, 
parents  mean  it  for  the  best,  but  that  no  more  obviates  the 
evil  consequences,  than  giving  them  arsenic,  with  the  intention 
of  benefitting  them,  would  prevent  its  killing  them.  -4| 

But  this  bold,  and  at  first  apparently  revolting  poikioDyii 
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•liU  fiirther  established  by  the  method  by  which  the  human 
aund  arrives  at  all  correct  conclusions.  Reasoning  alonei 
without  its  being  founded  upon  observatior^y  cannot  teach  any 
tiling.  Would  reason  alone  ever  have  discovered,  or  can  it 
even  perfect  Phrenology  ?  Can  reason  teach  us,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  function  of  a  muscle  is  motion,  or  of  a  nerve, 
sensation ;  that  the  eye  was  made  to  see ;  that  heat  can  be 
obtained  from  trees?  that  water  can  quench  thirst,  and  food 
satiate  hunger  ?  that  a  stone  thrown  into  the  air  will  fall  again 
to  the  earth?  Observation  must  always  precede  reasoning. 
After  we  have  seen  thousands  of  stones  that  were  thrown  into 
the  air  return  to  the  earth ;  seen  food  satiate  hunger,  and 
water  quench  thirst,  each,  thousands  of  tinges,  &c.,  wc  may 
then  begin  to  reason  that  other  stones  thrown  into  the  air  will 
also  fall  to  the  earth,  that  food  in  other  cases  will  satisfy 
hunger,  and  water  allay  thirst,  &c.  The  inductive  method  of 
studying  nature,  namely,  by  observing  factSy  and  ascending 
through  analogous  facts  up  to  the  laws  that  govern  them,  is 
the  onljf  way  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions — the  only  safe 
method  of  studying  any  science  or  operation  of  nature,  Phren- 
ology included,  or  of  ascertaining  any  natural  truth. 

Now,  the  minds  of  children  are  only  the  minds  of  adults  in 
embryo.  The  former  are  compelled,  by  an  unbending  law 
of  mind,  to  gain  all  their  knowledge  by  tiie  same  process  by 
which  the  latter  perfect  theirs — by  observationy  followed  by 
rea^n.  Then  lei  children  be  (aught  this  lesson  of  induction 
as  iXicix  first  lesson,  their  main  lesson  during  childhood.  This 
lesson  never  falsifies ;  books  and  papers  sometimes  do ;  and 
tliereby  bias  and  warp  their  judgment,  implant  errors,  and 
blind  reason. 

I  now  appeal  whether  I  am  not  on  philosophical,  as  well  as 
phrenological  ground — whether  I  am  not  planted  on  a  law  of 
mindy  and  whether  education  should  not  be  made  to  conform 
to  this  law.  Is  not  this  point  self-evident  f  and  should  not 
education  be  at  once  remodeled  in  harmony  with  it  ?  I  doubt 
whether  fifty  years  will  pass,  if  twenty,  before  this  funda- 
mental change  will  be  effected.  I  even  expect  to  live  to  see 
it,  even  though  the  good  (?)  old  way  is  so  thoroughly  riveted 
upon  the  afiections  of  parents.  But  let  every  reader  ask  him- 
self what  good  his  books  did  him  while  a  child  ?    Let  him 
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look  around,  and  he  will  doubtless  find,  what  we  htive  been 
astonished  to  observe,  that  many  men  ha  ring  the  strongest 
minds  as  well  as  memories,  and  the  best  business  talents,  do 
not  know  how  to  read  or  Avrite.  Let  him  ask  which  is  pi^fer- 
able,  book-learning,  or  common  sense?  a  college  learned 
sapling,  or  a  strong-minded,  common  sense  citizen  who  cannot 
read  ?  and  train  his  children  accordingly.  Not  that  reading 
is  not  good,  but  that  common  sense  is  far  better.  Not  that  I 
would  have  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  neglected,  but  I 
would  make  them  secondary  y  both  as  to  time,  and  as  to  intrinsic 
importance. 

The  course  poiqted  out  by  Phrenology,  then,  is  simply  this. 
Even  before  your  child  is  three  months  old,  place  a  variety  of 
objects  before  it ;  take  it  into  rooms  and  places  which  it  has 
not  yet  seen,  and  hold  it  often  to  the  window  to  look  abroad 
upon  nature,  and  see  things  that  may  be  passing,  &c  At  six 
months,  take  hold  of  the  things  shown  it,  and  call  them  by 
name,  as  plate,  bowl,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  table,  bed,  &c.  At 
one  and  two  years  old,  take  it  out  of  doors  much,  (which  will 
strengthen  its  body  as  well  as  afford  increased  fiicilities  for 
seeing  things,)  show  it  flowers,  trees,  leaves,  fruit,  animals, 
&c.,  in  their  ever-varying  genera  and  species ;  and  when  it 
asks  you  " Pa,  what  is  this  ? "  "Ma,  what  is  that  ? "  instead  of 
chiding  it  with  an  "Oh,  dear,  you  pother  me  to  death  with 
your  everlasting  questions,  do  hush  up,"  take  pains  to  explain 
all,  and  even  to  excite  curiosity  to  know  more.  Take  your 
children  daily  into  your  fields,  or  gardens,  or  shops,  and  while 
you  are  procuring  them  the  means  of  physical  support  and 
comfort,  store  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge.  Even  if 
they  hinder  you,  rejoice ;  remembering  that  you  are  developing 
their  immortal  minds — a  matter  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance than  adorning  their  persons^  or  leaving  them  rich. 

As  they  become  three  and  four  years  old,  take  them  to  the 
Museum :  show  them  all  the  fish,  birds,  animals,  &c.  Tell 
them  all  that  is  known  about  the  habits,  actions,  and  condition 
of  each,  (not  all  hi  a  day,  or  in  a  year,)  and  provide  them  with 
books  on  natural  history,  with  explanatory  cuts,  (what,  for 
children  to  read  before  they  have  learned  their  letters  ?  no, 
but)  so  that,  as  they  clamber  upon  your  lap,  and  fold  tlimr 
filial  arms  around  your  willing  neck,  you  may  show  them 
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I  {Mctnresy  and  read  what  is  said  of  the  habits,  dispositions, 
modes  of  Ufe,  &c.  'of  the  animals  represented  Show  them  the 
minerals,  their  diversity,  colors,  kinds,  &c. ;  and  then  take  them 
into  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and  show  them  the  operations  of 
the  diemical  and  philosophical  world. 

Take  them  again  into  your  garden ;  show  them  a  pretty 
flower,  (reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  child  that  was  not  extra- 
ordinarily fond  of  flowers  ?)  show  them  its  parts  and  the  uses 
of  each ;  the  calyx  and  its  texture  and  location  as  adapted  to 
Am  protection  of  the  flower ;  the  petals  and  their  oflice ;  the 
stamens,  and  their  oflSce ;  the  pistil,  and  all  its  other  parts,  with 
die  uses  and  functions  of  each,  and  your  child  will  be  delighted 
beyond  measure.  The  next  day,  show  it  another  and  different 
flower ;  point  out  their  resemblances  and  differences,  and  you 
not  only  gratify,  or  rather  excite  and  develope  your  child's  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  but  also  teach  it  to  analyze,  compare,  clas- 
sify, kc — the  first  step  in  reasoning. 

''But  I  do  not  know  enough,'^  says  one  parent.  Then  go 
and  learn.  Let  young  ladies  spend  less  time  over  their  toilet, 
music,  love-tales,  parties,  ''setting  their  caps,"  &c.,  so  that 
they  can  learn  the  more,  and  be  the  better  qualified  to  culti- 
vate the  intellects  of  their  children.  Parents  are  solemnly 
bound,  in  duty  to  their  children  and  their  God,  not  to  become 
parents  till  they  are  qualified  to  educate  and  govern  their  chil- 
dren. 

''But  I  have  not  the  iime/^  says  another.  Then  you  should 
not  have  time  to  marry.  Take  time  first  to  do  what  is  most 
important.  But  more  hereafter  on  the  duties  of  parents  to 
educate  their  oum  children,  and  also  on  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  this  most  responsible  office.  I  will  Jirst  show 
how  to  educate  children,  and  then,  how  to  find  time  to  do  it. 
And  yet,  strange  inconsistency,  many  yoiuig  people  rush  head- 
long into  the  marriage  state,  totally  unqualified  to  train  up 
their  children,  either  intellectually  or  momlly.  And  it  is  still 
more  strange,  that,  with  all  the  interest  felt  in  this  subject,  and 
all  the  efforts  made  to  improve  it,  we  have  only  made  matters 
worse ;  because,  the  modern  systems  of  education  are  not 
founded  in  the  nature  of  man ;  but,  in  nearly  every  feature, 
are  in  direct  violation  of  that  nature,  especially  of  the  natures 
of  children. 
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Having  thus  laid  ihe  foundation  of  cducatioQ  ia  observation, 
not  books,  I  proceed  to  build  its  first  story,  which  consists 
in  the  cultivation  of 

EVENTUALITY:* 
Desire  to  witness  or  make  experiments  ;  to  find  out  nrhat  is ;  to  know 
what  HAS  been,  and  to  ascertain  what  will  be ;  love  of  knowledge  ; 
thirst  for  information  ;  desire  to  hear  and  relate  anecdotes  ;  recol- 
lection of  action,  phenomena,  occurrences,  circumstaiicesy  historical 
facts,  the  news  of  the  day,  events,  &c. 

Adaptation. — Nature  is  one  great  theatre  of  action^  mo- 
liony  and  change.  These  changes  or  operations,  are  almost 
infinite  in  number  and  variety.  Rivers  are  ever  running,  the 
tides  ebbing  and  flowing ;  the  seasons  going  and  returning  ^ 
vegetation  springing  up,  arriving  at  maturity,  or  returning 
to  decay ;  and  all  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  is 
undergoing  one  continual  round  of  changes.  Man,  so  far  from 
being  exempt  from  ttiis  law,  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  it  In- 
stead of  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  one  monotonous  nowy 
one  unchanging  samcfiess,  his  heart  is  ever  beating,  blood  al- 
ways flowing,  lungs  ever  in  motion,  and  liis  mind  (at  least  in 
its  waking  state)  experiencing  a  number  and  variety  of  iuci* 
dents  or  events  never  to  be  told  ;  for, 'the  very  recital  of  them, 
would  only  double  their  number.  Innumerable  historical 
events  have  been  continually  transpiring  from  the  first  dawn 
of  human  existence  until  now,  widening  and  varying  with  the 
addition  of  every  successive  being  to  our  race.  To  be  placed 
in  a  onC'Candltion  slate,  in  which  no  changes  or  events  occur^ 
would  preclude  all  happiness ;  for,  the  very  experiencing  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  or  even  of  any  mental  exercise,  is  itself  aii 
event.  Even  the  sciences  themselves  are  only  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  operations^  or  tlie  doings  of  nature.  Or,  in  case 
these  changes  existed,  if  man  had  no  primary  faculty  which 
could  take  cognizatice  of  them,  or  remember  them,  nature 
would  be  a  sealed  book ;  suffering  and  enjoyment  impossible ; 
experience,  our  main  guide  to  certain  knowledge,  and  the  best 
of  teachers,  unknown ;  and  all  the  memory  of  the  past  and 
even  of  our  own  existence,  obliterated. 

*  In  this  work,  little  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  order  ui  which  the 
intellectual  organs  are  usually  described,  but  they  will  be  taken  up  io 
that  connexion  which  will  best  illustrate  and  cnfoice  the  anthoK^s  i 
and  conclusions* 
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Erentoality,  tberefore,  adapts  man  to  his  existence  in  a 
world  of  changes  and  events ;  lays  up  rich  treasures  of  know- 
ledge ;  recalls  what  we  have  seen,  heard,  read,  or  experienced  ^ 
is  the  main  store-house  of  experimental  knowledge ;  and  aids 
reason  in  teaching  us  what  will  be  from  what  has  been.  The 
function  of  no  intellectual  facuhy  is  more  important,  and  the 
loss  of  none,  more  injurious.  Its  development  follows  closely 
upon  that  of  Individuality;  being  one  of  the  earliest  and 
strongest  intellectual  faculties  manifested  in  children.  Without 
this  to  retain  the  knowledge  they  are  hourly  acquiring,  they 
could  not  advance  a  single  step  in  acquiring  that  experimental 
knowledge  of  things,  the  application  of  which  is  indispensable 
in  every  thing  we  say  or  do.  The  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  requires  that  IndividuaUty,  or  a  craving  curiosity  to  see 
every  thing,  should  be  developed  and  exercised  before  reason^ 
or  any  other  intellectual  faculty  can  be  brought  into  action ; 
an^l,  secondly,  that  Eventuality  or  the  memory  of  things  seM 
and  knowledge  acquired,  should  follow  next ;  and,  that  these 
two  mental  operations  should  constitute  the  main  body  of  all 
our  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  only  correct  basis  of  all  reason- 
ing. Inferences  not  drawn  from  facisy  or  not  founded  in  them, 
are  valueless.  Reason  without  facts,  is  like  an  eye  in  total 
darkness, or  rather,  reasoning  cannot  exist  without  being  based 
on  lacts ;  or,  more  properly,  reasoning  is  only  a  general  fact,  a 
law  which  governs  a  given  class  of  nature's  operations.  Tliis 
arguing  and  drawing  inferences  independently  of  facts  is  not 
reasoning,  it  is  only  guessing,  or  surmising,  or  giving  a  there- 
fore without  a  wherefore^  which  is  no  guide  to  tnith,  and 
worse  than  valueless;  for,  like  an  "ignis  fatuus,''  it  only  mis- 
leads. 

These  remarks,  though  they  present  the  function  of  Event- 
uality in  its  true  light,  by  no  means  do  justice  to  its  importaneej 
which  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  express.  Still,  they  show 
ilie  necessity  of  its  cultivation  in  children,  and  that  every  other 
faculty,  except  observation,  which  is  its  twin-sister,  must  give 
way  to  its  early  improvement.     I  shall  next  consider 
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This  can  be  effected  only  by  calling  it  into  xHgorous  and 
kabiiual  exbmciss  ;  and  this  must  be  done,  particularly  in 
children,  by  keeping  before  the  mind  intertsiing  events  to  te 
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renumbered.  All  this  can  not  be  done  in  school ;  for,  little 
occurs  there  to  be  remembered  except  their  plays.  A  short 
story  will  best  illustrate  and  enforce  this  pomt. 

A  teacher  taking  a  little  girl  upon  his  knee,  asked  her  if  she 
went  to  school,    <<  Yes,  sir,"  said  she.    '^And  whajt  do  you  do 
in  school  ?  "  inquired  he ;  <<I  set  on  a  bench  and  say  •/?,"  was 
her  answer.    Children  from  three  years  old  and  upwards,  are 
sent  to  school  to  set  on  a  bench  and  say  A ;  or,  to  spell  A  B,  ab ; 
or,  B  A,  ba,  K  E  R,  ker,  ba-ker,  &c.,  which  they  do  by  roie, 
just  as  a  parrot  says  <<  pretty  polly,"  and  know  just  as  much 
about  it,  and  it  does  them  <<  nearly  "  as  much  good ;  whereas, 
confining  them  in-doors,  preventing  their  taking  exercise,  even 
to  their  nestling  or  moving  on  their  seats,  (for  which  they  are 
often  punished,)  and  also  compelling  them  to  breathe  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  does  them  a  thousand  fold  more  harm  than  saying 
•4  does  them  good.    Strange  that  parents  and  teachers  have  so 
long  violated  this  leadhig  principle  of  intellectual  culture,  and 
no  wonder  that  so  many  are  consequently  cursed  with  treach- 
erous memories.    Swing  up  the  arm  or  foot  of  a  child  six  or 
more  hours  daily,  for  years,  and  punish  it  for  moving.it,  and 
see  if  it  does  not  become  as  feeble  as  the  memories  of  most 
persons  now  are ;  and,  for  precisely  the  same  reason — ^ikaction. 
In  addition  to  this,  children  are  required  to  remember  what 
does  not  at  all  interest  them.    Of  what  interest  to  them  is  the 
calling  of  a  certain  shape  by  A ;  of  another,  by  B.,  &c. ;  or  that 
a  b  spell  ab  ?    Just  the  same  that  <' pretty  poUy ''  is  to  the  par- 
rot, and  for  the  same  reason.    But  only  tell  them  a  aimy^  or 
just  show  and  explain  passing  things  to  them,  and  they  are 
instantly  electrified  with  interest.    Their  attention  is  riveted, 
and  their  memory  of  the  story,  or  of  the  thing  seen,  is  power- 
fully excited,  and  the  organ  of  Eventuality  exercised,  and 
thereby  enlarged. 

Do  you  ask,  then,  what  course  of  early  education  Phren- 
^^Sy  points  out  ?  I  answer :  Show  them  things,  and  what 
things  do.  Tell  them  storiesy  and  exhibit  to  them  the  qpera- 
tions  of  nature  first  ;  teach  them  to  read  and  spell  afterward. 
Have  you,  mothers  and  nurses,  never  seen  children  open 
their  eyes  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  plead  <' mother,  tell  me 
a  story,"— "please,  mother,  do  tell  me  a  story  ?"  And  have 
you  never  heard  the  impatient  answer,  ^^Ohush;  I've  told 
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]foa  all  the  stories  I  know  ?''  I  know  nothing  that  will  stop 
a  child's  crying,  quicker  than  telling  it  a  story.  I  know  of  no 
mode  equally  delightful  to  them,  and,  I  might  add,  equally 
prqfiiable. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  oi  common  sense  and  human  nature 
in  the  Bible.  To  say  nothing  of  its  authenticity,  how  perfisctly 
does  it  harmonize  with  this  principle,  when  it  directs  the  Jews 
to  ^  tell  the  Lord's  doings  to  their  children,  and  their  childrent* 
children,  and  they  again  to  theirs,  by  the  way-side,  and  by  the 
fire-side,  when  you  lie  down,  and  when  you  rise  up." 
^  Write  them  upon  the  doors,"  &c.,  ^that  they  may  be  a 
perpetual  token  of  remembrance,"  &c.  In  other  words :  Tell 
your  children,  your  grand-children,  and  your  gieal  grand* 
children  siariea  of  God's  dealings  with  the  children  of 
Israel ;  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  their  departure ;  their  wanSer* 
ings  in  the  desert ;  their  rebeUions,  and  all  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  Jewish  history.  The  tenacious  adherence  of  thie 
nation  to  their  ancient  customs,  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
this  injunction  is  followed  more  or  less  to  this  day;  and, 
accordingly,  I  have  invariably  found  Eventuality  surprisin^y 
large  in  Jews ;  larger  than  in  any  other  class. .  It  is  probaUy 
not  too  much  to  add,  that  our  best  oriental  and  historical 
scholars  are  Jews.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  them  in  this 
respect,  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  they  far  exceed  any  other 
people.  But  of  this,  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself.  What 
liistory  equals  that  of  Josephus  for  accuracy  or  minuteness  oi 
detail  ?  And  is  not  the  Bible,  considered  merely  as  a  history, 
characterized  for  the  same  qualities  ? 

Again :  the  North  American  Indians  perpetuate  their  histo- 
ries in  the  memories  of  the  rising  race.  The  old  grand-father, 
too  feeble  to  wieM  the  tomahawk  or  chase  the  stag,  takes  his 
little  grand-son  upon  his  knee,  and  recounts  to  him,  with  a 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea,  the 
battles  he  has  fought,  the  enemies  he  has  killed,  and  the  man- 
ner of  killing  them,  his  journeys  and  every  little  circumstance 
connected  therewith,  even  to  the  starting  of  a  deer,  or  the  fly- 
ing of  an  owl;  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the 
mountains  crossed,  and  rivers  forded,  and  their  windings,  kc 
A  specimen  of  their  astonishing  powers  of  recollecting  and 
narrating,  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Blacidiawk,  dictated  by 
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bim  to  an  interpreter  after  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  some 
of  which  was  extracted  into  the  Phrenological  Journal,  VoJ.  I, 
No.  2.  That  article  the  writer  prepared ;  and,  in  looking  over 
the  work  for  selections  to  illustrate  his  developments,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  perspicuity  and  minuteness  of  details  of  his 
story.  Beginning  back  at  the  time  when  his  tribe  inhabited 
Montreal,  he  related,  and  that  at  the  age  of  70,  tliose  prophetic 
revelations  which  preceded  their  removal,  and  all  the  incidents 
of  their  successive  journeys  as  the  whites  drove  them  back, 
and  still  farther  back ;  the  particulars  of  his  joining  Tecumaeh 
in  fighting  against  Gen.  Harrison  ;  the  details  of  the  war  in 
which  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  the  injustice  of  the.  whites ;  his 
travels  through  the  United  States ;  whom  he  saw,  and  what 
was  said  on  various  occasions,  &c.,  &x;.,  with  a  precision 
of  detail  which  is  rarely  if  ever  found  in  our  own  race.  I 
hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  the  Indians  know  more, of  their 
national  history  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  do  of  theirs ;  because, 
the  former  tell  it  to  their  children  in  the  form  oiatoriea^  while 
the  latter  put  it  in  their  libraries,  and  teach  their  children  to 
^'set  on  a  bench  and  say  A.''  Let  the  two  but  be  united — 
the  very  course  I  propose  to  pursue — and  the  attainments  of 
our  children  would  doubtless  be  incredible,  far  exceeding  any 
thing  now  known. 

Let  every  reader  ask  himself  whether  he  does  not  remember 
the  incidents  and  stories  of  childhood  with  a  clearness  and 
minuteness  with  which  his  present  memory  bears  no  compari- 
son }  But  %vhy  this  weakening  of  this  kind  of  memory  ?  Be- 
cause you  sat  "on  a  bench  and  said  A  ;'*  that  is,  because  your 
early  education  repressed  instead  of  exciting  Eventuality ;  so 
that  its  inaction  diminished  it,  and  not  because  the  constitution 
of  man  requires  it  to  become  enfeebled  by  age.  You  had 
nothing  to  remember,  and  therefore  remembered  nothing.  And 
if  you  wish  to  improve  your  memory,  go  to  remembering ; 
for,  the  more  you  try  to  remember,  the  more  you  do  remember, 
and  the  more  you  remember,  the  better  you  are  able  to  remem- 
ber. It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  more  you  tax  your 
memory,  the  less  you  remember.  The  reverse  is  the  fact, 
fact,  unless  other  things  confuse  you,  and  wear  out  your  brain. 
Ask  our  post-office  clerks,  if  they  do  not  find  their  memories  of 
names,  faces,  changes  ordered,  Ac,  to  improve  uMtead  of  be- 
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oooiing  weaker.  Many  a  lesson  of  this  character  have  nif 
trarels  taught  me.  In  Soath  Boston,  I  requested  several  omoi- 
bus  drivers  to  do  errands  in  Boston,  to  bring  over  one  thing  and 
another,  and  noticed  that  they  never  took  a  memorandum  of 
the  errand,  and  never  made  a  mistake.  They  often  do  twenty 
errands  at  a  trip,  and  do  not  put  down  a  single  one  on  paper; 
yet  seldom  make  a  mistake.  The  second  time  I  went  to  the 
post^ffice  in  Boston,  the  clerk,  without  looking  over  the  letters, 
told  me  I  had  none.  I  requested  him  to  look.  He  said  it 
was  of  no  use,  still,  to  satisfy  me,  he  looked,  but  found  none ; 
and,  scores  of  times,  he  told  me  that  there  was,  or  there  was 
not,  any  thing  for  me,  the  moment  he  saw  my  face,  without 
my  being  able  to  detect  a  single  mistake.  If  he  said  yes,  he 
found  something ;  if  no,  nothing. '  Must  it  not  require  a  mosl 
extraordinary  act  of  memory  to  tell  whether  any  of  the  vast 
number  of  mails  arriving  daily,  brought  a  letter  for  me  or  not, 
or  for  any  of  th'i  thousands  who  were  constantly  applying, 
whether  strangers,  as  I  was,  or  citizens?  Yet,  doubtless, 
every  reader  of  these  pages,  might  have  had,  perhaps  can  yet 
obtain,  as  good  a  memory  about  some  things,  if  not  every  thing, 
as  this  clerk  has. 

My  own  experience  on  this  point  is,  perhaps,  worth 
relating.  From  the  first,  I  have  practised  giving  tcriiin 
descriptions  of  character  along  with  charts;  and,  when  a  com- 
pany was  examined,  or  when  several  examinations  were  made 
in  succession,  being  compelled  to  postpone  the  writing  till  I 
had  more  leisure,  I  charged  my  memory  with  two  things ;  first, 
the  size  of  every  organ  in  each  person  examined ;  and,  secondly, 
with  what  I  said  about  each,  until  I  could  write  them  out, 
which  often  was  not  till  days  afterward,  and  till  hundreds  in 
liic  mean  time  had  been  examined.  I  sometimes  took  memo- 
randa at  the  time,  but  would  not  look  at  them  till  I  had 
written  what  I  remembered,  and  have  seldom  had  occasion  to 
add  any  thing.  When  I  did  not  cliarge  my  mind  with  the 
examination,  it  passed  out  of  it  as  the  person  left  the  room, 
unless  it  was  worthy  of  being  remembered,  or  unless  my  brain 
was  exhausted  by  fatigue.  To  say  that  my  memory,  not 
only  of  examinations,  but  also  of  places,  faces,  and  the  size  of 
organs,  has  doubled  several  times,  is  to  fall  short  of  the  fact 
It  is  nure  that  a  circamstance,  though  trifling  in  itself,  is  msa* 
tioned  as  connected  with  my  vbit  to  a  certain  place  or  family, 
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which  is  not  remembered,  the  only  difficulty  being  in  remein* 
bering  names — a  point  to  which,  till  recently,  I  never  attended ) 
and  now,  only  slightly.  In  Boston,  having  occasion  to  order 
an  article  by  packet  from  Philadelphia,  on  taking  out  my 
pencil  to  write  the  names  of  the  ship  and  captain,  its  leads 
were  out,  and  no  means  of  making  the  momoranda  were  at 
hand.  Applying  this  principle,  I  thought  it  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  till  "The  Robl.  Wain,"  Capt.  Martin,  was  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  recollection.  In  visiting  families^^-and  I 
often  have  appointments  every  evening  for  three  weeks  ahead 
<— I  never  allow  myself  to  note  down  either  name,  date,  street, 
number,  or  hour,  or  the  niunber  to  be  examined,  and  all  from 
practising  the  principle  I  am  urging.  Nor  would  the  gold  of 
the  world,  if  such  a  thing  Were  possible,  buy  of  me  the  mere 
improvement  in  the  various  kinds  of  memory  effected  by 
applying  this  principle.  Let  the  reader  practise  it,  and  in  five 
years,  he,  too,  will  say  the  same.  Nay,  more.  Doubtless 
every  reader  may  double  the  power  of  any  kind,  or  of  all 
kinds,  of  memory  in  six  months^  and  improve  it  fifty  per  cent 
in  one  month.  At  least,  it  is  worth  the  /ria^^which  consists 
only  in  the  vigorous  and  habitual  exercise  of  your  mind  upon 
what  you  wish  to  remember — a  simple  remedy,  but  a  glorious 
results 

Following  out  this  principle,  I  seldom  lecture  from  notes, 
but  from  memory  alone ;  though  never  commit,  in  which,  not 
having  practised,  I  do  not  excel.  My  work  on  Phrenology 
was  composed,  not  from  notes,  but  from  recollecting  the  heads 
and  characters  of  those  described  in  it ;  and  I  could  fill  ten 
more  just  such  volumes  from  the  same  source,  without  depart*^ 
ing  one  iota  from  what  was  said  at  the  examination,  except 
omitting  unimportant  parts. 

These  remarks  about  myself,  which  might  be  greatly  ex-' 
tended,  are  not  prompted  by  a  boastful  spirit ;  for,  I  claim  no 
great  credit  for  doing  what  my  business  compels  me  to  do ; 
but,  by  a  desire  to  present  the  reader  with  a  scene  from  real 
life  as  a  sample  of  the  means  of  exercising,  and  thereby  im* 
proving,  the  powers  of  memory,  especially  of  Eventuattijf,  as 
well  as  to  illustrate  the  great  law  on  which  the  education  of 
the  opening  mind  should  be  conducted.  I  will  just  add^  that 
tiie  study  of  Phrenology  far  exceeds  all  die  mental  ezeidief  I 
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wa  astperienced  or  read  of,  for  disciplining  the  memoryy  and 
improTing  the  mind.  Its  study  is,  theTefore,  cordially  reeom« 
mended  not  only  on  account  of  the  glorious  truths  and  rich 
mines  of  thought  it  opens,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  strength^ 
enimg  the  memory  and  improving  the  mind.  But  more  of 
this  after  I  have  uialyzed  the  other  intellectual  faculties. 

Were  other  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  which  memory 
may  be  improved  by  exercising  it,  necessary,  I  might  state  cases 
related  to  me  in  my  practice.  Mr.  White,  dentist,  Tenth 
street,  near  Greorge,  Philadelphia,  informs  me  that  his  wife's 
uncle,  who  resides  near  Reading,  Pa.,  was  unable  to  ready 
or  write,  or  keep  books,  and  yet,  that  he  usually  did  business 
to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  annually^ 
without  ever  having  be^n  known  to  make  a  mistake  as  to  the 
amount  due  from  him  or  to  him,  till  after  he  became  intem- 
perate. 

After  giving  this  lecture  in  Clinton  Hall,  in  February  last, 
a  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  knew  an  extensive  drover 
in  the  New  York  market,  who  could  not  read,  write,  or  keep 
books ;  yet,  who  would  sell  out  a  drove  of  hundreds  of  cattle^ 
one  to  one  man,  another  to  another,  a  half  to  a  third,  and  a 
quarter  to  another,  and  yet,  keep  every  one  in  his  head,  their 
weight  and  price,  and  amount  due  from  each  ;  and,  said  he^ 
*<  I  never  knew  a  single  mistake ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  will 
do  the  same  of  droves  sold  years  ago."    He  stated  it  as  his  full 
convictioUf  that  he  never  forgot  a  single  hoof  he  ever  sold,  or 
its  weight,  or  price,  or  purchaser.    If  the  reader  thinks  that 
this  draws  too  largely  upon  his  Marvellousness,  I  reply,  wait 
a  little ;  for,  you  may  yet  see  collateral  evidence  of  its  truth.  I 
give  it  as  my  full  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able,  if  the  organs  be  fully  developed 
and  mind  properly  disciplined,  and  if  the  body  be  kept  in  the 
ri^t  state,  to  retain  evsbt  thing  it  ever  received.     Unques- 
tionably, our  memories  are  originally  constituted  to  he/aei 
I^AI— to  let  no  event  qf  our  livesy  nothing  ever  seen^  keard, 
or  readf  escape  us,  but  to  recall  every  thing  committed  to  its 
trust    Look  at  the  astonishingly  retentive  memories  of  chil- 
dren.   And  yet  their  brains  are  still  soft  and  immature.  What, 
then  might  the  memory  of  adulte  become  ?    As  much  stiong- 
fot^mimndnnmfUiA  tenacioasy  as  their  braina  are  capaMt  of 
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becoming  more  solid  and  vigorous.  But  modern  education 
weakensy  instead  of  improving  the  memory ;  first,  by  relaxing, 
weakening,  and  almost  destroying  the  tone  and  power  of  the 
body,  and  thereby  the  vigor  of  the  organs  in  the  bast  of  the 
brain,  including  the  perceptive  or  knowing  organs^^  and, 
secondly,  by  giving  them,  especially  Eventuality,  little  stimu- 
lus, little  food,  so  that  it  becomes  enfeebled  by  sheer  starvation 
and  inaction.  It  has  litth  to  do,  and  therefore  does  not  do 
that  little ;  carrying  out  the  principle  that  <<  From  him  that 
hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath** 

A  similar  fact,  but  one  still  more  in  point,  occurs  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Mc6ruigan,of  Milton,  Pa.  In  1836,  I  examined  his 
head,  and  found  all  the  intellectual  organs  amply  developed. 
I  well  remember  the  bold  prominences  of  Casuality,  as  well  as 
the  perpendicular  ridge,  somewhat  resembling  a  part  of  a  pipe 
.stem,  extending  upwards  through  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
which  indicates  the  recent  enlargement  of  this  organ.  In  my 
visit  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  in  1839,  he  waited  on  me  to  re- 
quest  an  hour's  interview.  He  then  expressed  himself  in  the 
strongest  terms  as  to  the  extent  to  which  memory  was  capable 
of  being  improved,  expressing  the  strongest  desire  to  be,  what 
iiis  age  and  circumstances  prevented  his  becoming,  a  public 
lecturer,  simply  that  he  might  enforce  upon  young  men  the 
importance  of  memory,  and  the  means  of  cultivating  it 

He  said  that  at  twenty-five,  his  memory  was  most  misera- 
ble. If  he  went  from  his  house  to  his  shop  for  any  things  he 
usually  forgot  what  he  went  for.  If  he  went  to  town,  he  for- 
got most  of  his  errands.  He  could  not  recollect  any  thing  he 
read  or  heard,  neither  names,  nor  words,  nor  dates,  nor  facts. 
At  length  he  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  this  forgetfuhaess, 
but  to  discipline  his  memory,  in  doing  which  he  adopted  tlie 
following  method.  When  he  wanted  any  thing  from  his 
house,  he  would  think  over  and  over  in  his  mind  what  it  was 
that  he  wanted,  thus  exercising  liis  Eventuality  upon  it,  and 
thereby  remembered  it.  He  would  read  a  passage  and  re-read 
it,  and  then  think  it  over  and  over,  or,  in  phrenological  lan^ 
guage,  would  exercise  his  Eventuality  upon  ii»  strongly  im- 
pressing it  upon  this  faculty.    He  would  then  lay  by  his  book, 

•  The  proof  and  explanation  of  the  relatiTe  or  reciprocal  inflnenoct 
between  the  body  and  the  bast  of  the  brain*  wOl  be  given  hereafter. 
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and  still  revolve  it  in  his  mind,  and  then  read  another  passage, 
and  go  through  the  same  process  in  reference  to  both  together, 
and  80  on  with  the  entire  book ;  thus  constantly  exercising  his 
Eventuality.  After  a  little,  he  could  keep  the  history  of  two 
books,  and  then  of  three,  and  four,  each  clearly  before  his  mind 
at  once,  and  carry  them  along  in  his  memory  as  he  reads  them. 

But  he  found  that  he  forgot  names.  He  pursued  the  same 
course  in  reference  to  this  kind  of  memory,  and  thus  improved 
it  also.  But  he  observed  that  he  forgot  where  on  the  page  be 
left  off,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  down  a  leaf.  This  would  not 
do.  He  each  time  impressed  upon  his  Locality  where  he  left 
off,  and  that  in  each  book,  and  shortly  found  this  kind  of 
memory  likewise  improved.  He  also  exercised  his  Causality 
in  philosophizing  upon  what  he  read.  Now,  if  Phrenology  be 
true,  his  organs  of  Eventuality,  Locality,  Language,  &c.,  must 
once  have  been  small,  but  now  they  are  all  large,  showing 
their  increase  by  exercise,  and  he  informed  me  that  now,  at 
sixty  years  o^age,  his  mind  is  more  vigorous,  and  his  memory 
more  retentive,  than  ever  be/ore — that  it  still  continues  to  im- 
prove, though  at  his  age,  all  kinds  cf  memory  are  usually  fee- 
ble and  declining. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  he  adopted  the  very  method  to  in- 
crease his  organs  pointed  out  by  Plirenology,  namely,  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  very  powers  he  wished  to  improve. 
He  is  acknowledged  to  have  the  best  memory,  and  to  be  the 
best  informed  man  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  the  literati  from  all  that  section,  go  to  him  to  obtain 
information  on  doubtful  points,  and  deem  it  a  great  privilege 
to  hear  him  discourse,  and  to  gather  that  information  which  his 
extensive  reading  and  perfectly  retentive  memory  enables 
him  to  impart.  You  who  have  poor  memories,  go  and  do 
likewise;  for,  your  memories,  equally  with  his,  are  susceptible 
of  improvement,  and  probably  to  as  great  a  degree,  provided 
yoiir  constitutions  are  unimpaired,  health  good,  and  regimen 
proper. 

Tills  case  furiiibhes  an  additional  fact  to  prove  that  the  or- 
gans are  capable  of  being  increased ;  for,  if  Phrenology  be 
true,  Eventuality  must  have  been  small  at  twenty-five  ;  but 
it  has  now  become  large,  from  its  exercise. 

3 
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Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  is  another  example 
of  what  man's  mind  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  [See  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  Ill,  p.  27.] 

Parentage  unquestionably  contributes  its  quota  to  this  result, 
but  education  must  perfect  it.  Nearly  all  children  have  pro- 
digious Eventuality,  and  all  adults  might  have  it,  if  they 
would  but  tax  their  memories.  If  Mr.  Burritt's  case  does  not 
prove  that  all  can  bo  Burritt's,  Mr.  McGruigan's  goes  far  to 
favor  that  all  may  be  McGruigans.  Reader,  only  try  the  ex- 
periment as  directed,  andl  will  stand  sponsor  for  any  yat/tire 
except  your  failure  to  persevere  in  trying  it — ^you  giving 
credit  in  case  of  a  successful  issue. 

I  might  sustain  and  enforce  the  point  I  am  now  urging  by 
aUnost  any  number  and  variety  of  similar  facts,  and  afford 
additional  encouragements  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  try  it, 
but  if  what  has  already  been  said,  is  not  abundantly  sufficient, 
both  to  prove  our  position,  and  to  encourage,  especially  the 
young,  to  adopt  the  simple  and  easy  course  pointed  out,  addi- 
tional labor  would  be  in  vain.  Still,  that  he  that  runs  may 
read,  and  that  no  stone  may  be  left  unturned  in  order  to  ele- 
vate the  intellectual  character  and  standing  of  man,  I. will  add 
a  few  directions,  as  samples  of  what  is  to  bo  done,  and  how 
to  do  it. 

When  you  retire  at  night,  devote  fifteen  minutes  to  a  review 
of  the  events,  sayings,  and  transactions  of  each  day.  Thus  : 
I  rose  (Eventuality)  this  morning  at  six  o'clock,  (Time,)  went 
to  such  places,  (Eeventuality  and  Locality,)  and  did  such  and 
such  things  (Eventuality)  before  breakfast,  (Time,)  which  I 
ate  at  seven  o'clock,  (Time,)  said  and  heard  such  and  such 
things  at  breafast,  (here  recall  the  subject-matter  of  conversa- 
tion,) went  about  such  a  business,  (Eventuality,)  saw  Mr.  — , 
(Form,)  who  said  such  and  such  things,  (Eventuality  and  Lan- 
guage.) This  angered  me,  and  I  said  thus  and  so  in  reply, 
(but  I  ought  not  to  have  lost  my  temper,  and  will  avoid  it  in 
future,)  and  so  on  to  ^the  end  of  the  day.  Every  Saturday 
evening,  extend  these  reviews  of  the  past  through  the  week, 
and  then  often  recall  the  events  of  childhood  and  youth.  This 
course,  besides  disciplhiing  your  memories,  teaches  you  one  of 
the  very  best  lessons  you  can  possibly  learn.  It  will  enable 
you  to  see  your  past  errors,  and  to  avoid  them  for  the  future 
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— will  give  you  a  just  estimate  of  your  doings,  8a]ring«y  ftc., 
and,  though  it  may  cause  you  to  drop  a  teax  of  penitence  over 
the  wrong  in  feeling,  conduct,  expression,  &c.,  yet  it  will  be 
the  most  effective  instrument  of  reform  and  self-control  you 
can  employ ;  because,  the  pain  felt  in  contemplating  the  wrong, 
and  the  pleasure  connected  with  a  review  of  the  good  and  the 
virtuous,  will  instinctively  lead  you  to  avoid  the  former  and 
practice  the  latter ;  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  a 
burnt  child  keeps  out  of  the  fire,  namely,  because  it  pained 
him,  or  that  a  happy  man  seeks  again  and  again  the  came  of 
that  happiness.  Does  not  this  course  commend  itself  to  the 
good  senseof  the  reader,  at  least  enough  to  secure  a  trial  ? 

This  same  course  should  be  pursued  by  parents  and  teachers 
in  regard  to  cliildren.  Ask  them  what  they  have  seen  to*day, 
and  when  they  have  told  you  one  or  more  things,  ask  them 
what  else,  and  then  what  else,  and  get -them  to  tell  over  all 
the  pfurttcular$  of  tlic  doings  of  the  day,  which  will  cultivate 
their  Language  as  well  as  Eventuality.  Then  induce  them 
to  tell  over  what  they  saw  at  such  and  such  times  that  you 
may  name ;  to  tell  you  the  story  you  told  them  about  Franklin, 
or  Washington,  or  the  Revolution,  &c.,  which  may  have  before 
been  told  them.  Let  the  elder  children  tell  stories  to  the 
younger,  and  let  the  aged  and  doting  grand-father  tell  them 
the  habits  and  customs  of  men  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  recount 
to  them  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  &c. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject,  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, namely,  having  the  recollections  of  childhood  and  youth 
all  pleasurable.  Man  not  only  recalls  the  past,  but  he  etyoys 
or  suffers  from  these  recollections.  A  single  dark  spot,  a 
single  act  of  our  lives  that  leaves  a  moral  stain  upon  the  disk 
of  memory,  is  ever  afterwards  capable  of  piercing  us  with  the 
keenest  of  pangs,  while  the  recollection  of  what  is  pleasurable^ 
throws  a  bright  beam  of  happiness  upon  us  every  time  it  is 
recalled,  equal  to  that  experienced  in  the  event  itself,  which 
thus  doubles  the  pleasure  connected  with  the  event  a  thousand 
fold.  Hence,  it  is  immensely  important  that  all  our  recollec- 
tions should  be  pleasurable — that  childhood  and  youth  should 
be  made,  and  should  render  themselves  as  happy  as  possible  ; 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  and  induce  that  exercise,  and 
consequent  improvement,  of  the  memory  I  am  urging. 
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I  now  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  every  reflecting  mind 
whether  the  course  thus  far  pointed  out,  does  not  conmiend 
itself  to  every  reflecting  mind  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  pres- 
ent method  of  educating  children  ?  whether  it  does  not  account 
for  the  miserably  poor  memories  of  most  adults,  by  attributing 
it  to  their  not  being  exercised  ?  whether  this  not  exercising 
the  memory  is  not  caused  by  children's  want  of  interest  in  the 
common  studies  of  the  schools  ?  and  whether  this  course  is  not 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nature,  laws,  and  action  of  mind^ 
particularly  in  children  ?     If  so,  let  it  be  adopted. 

Another  important  suggestion,  growing  out  of  this  analysis 
of  Eventuality  is,  showing  children  experiments,  chemical^ 
philosophical,  &c.  &c.      <'  What  P*  exclaims  an  astounded 
reader,  <^  teach  children  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history,  &c.,  and  that  before  they  are  taught  to  read?    I 
thought  you  were  a  crazy  simpleton  before,  but  now  I  know 
you  arc."     Wait,  reader,  till  we  see  whether  this  cnziness 
and  utter  folly  do  not  appertain  to  the  present  course  of  early 
education,  instead  of   to  this  phrenological  course.    After 
showing  the  child  things,  flowers,  animals,  the  contents  of  mu- 
seums, &c.,  as  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  Individuality,  and 
telling  them  stories,  and  exciting  their  Eventuality,  as  just 
described,  show  them  the  changes  and  phenomena  of  matter. 
Show  them  the  whole  process  of  vegetation,  from  planting  the 
seed  in  the  ground,  up  through  all  of  its  changes  of  swelling, 
sprouting,  taking  root,  shooting  forth  out  of  the  ground,  be- 
coming a  thriving  plant  or  vegetable,  budding,  blossoming^ 
shedding  its  blossoms,  and  producing  seed  like  that  from  which 
it  sprung.     And  what  if,  in  thus  examining  these  most  inter- 
esting changes,  they  do  pull  up  now  and  then  a  blade  of  corn, 
or  kernel  of  wheat,  or  a  valuable  plant,  will  not  the  pleasure 
and  instruction  thereby  aflbrded  them,  repay  the  loss  a  thou- 
sand fold  ?     Show  them  how  acorns  produce  oaks ;  peach  or 
cherry  stones  peach  or  cherry  trees^  which  again  produce 
peaches  or  cherries,  and  so  of  other  trees  and  things.     Then 
put  a  spoonful  of  vinegar  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  stir  in 
ashes  or  pcarlash,  or  any  other  alkali,  and  watch  their  surprise 
and  delight  at   seeing  it  foam   and  froth,  perhaps  run  over. 
Then  explain  to  them  tlie  manner  in  which  pearlashis  made 
by  draining  water  through  lyo,  boiling  down  tlie  lye  till  itbe« 
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I  thick  «B%1  hard,  then  melting  it,  and  at  last  refining  it ; 
and  then  show  them  how  it  is  that  taking  this  alkali  in  the 
form  of  pearlashy  or  even  by  drinking  water  into  which  ashes 
have  been  put,  is  calculated  to  cleanse  a  sour  stomach  by  the 
acid  and  alkali  combining  and  neutralizing  each  other. 

Then  show  them  how  a  sour  stomach  is  produced.  Alter 
explaining  the  position,  looks,  and  office  of  the  stomach,*  tell 
them  that  eating  too  much,  or  more  than  the  stomach  can  di- 
gest, makes  this  food  lie  in  it  so  long  that  it  begins  to  ferment 
or  sour,  like  cider  or  beer,  which  disorders  the  blood,  and 
causes  sickness  unless  removed ;  that  this  souring  creates  a 
gas,  which  may  often  be  seen  blubbering  up  and  the  bubbles 
breaking;  that,  in  distilling  grain  into  alcoholic  drinks, the 
grain  is  first  fermented,  and  this  gas  converted  into  alcohol ; 
that  it  is  this  same  gas  which  sometimes  bursts  a  barrel  of  new 
cider  or  bottle  of  beer  that  is  working,  and  makes  the  cork  fly 
out  with  a  noise  or  explosion  similar  to  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  which  causes  the  frothing  of  new  beer,  cider,  cham- 
pagne, &c. 

Then  take  a  bladder,  partly  filled  with  air ;  let  your  child 
hold  it  near  the  fire  and  sec  it  swell,  and  carry  it  back  and  see 
it  shrink,  carry  it  up  and  see  it  swell,  etc.,  a  few  times,  and  he 
will  be  delighted  to  observe  that  heating  it  makes  it  swell  up, 
and  that  cold  shrinks  it.  Then  let  him  take  a  vial  or  bottle, 
and  fill  it  so  that  another  drop  will  make  it  run  over,  and  set 
it  down  beibre  the  fire  ;  and,  as  it  becomes  liot,  it  runs  over  ; 
as  it  becomes  cool,  it  settles  down.  Then,  that  this  expanding 
of  the  water  is  wliat  makes  water  boil  over  a  hot  fire ;  the 
bottom  which  is  liottcst,  expands,  and  this  causes  it  to  rise. 
A  few  similar  experiments  will  tcacli  your  child  one  great 
truth  ;  the  law  of  nature  that  heat  expands,  and  cold  contracts, 
all  bodies ;  that,  therefore,  a  clock  or  watch  goes  slower  in 
warm  weather  than  in  cold,  because  the  pendulum  is  longer  ; 
that  a  reil-hot  tire,  put  on  to  a  wagon-wheel,  may  be  compara- 
tively loose  ;  but  as  it  cools,  it  becomes  ver>'  tight,  so  as  to  make 

•  Few  cliildreo,  even  of  twelve  years  old,  know  thai  they  have  a 
stomach.  They  know  that  fowls  have  gizzanls,  and  cattle,  hoi^s,  Ac., 
paunches,  (which  itome  people  relish,)  because  ihcy  have  seen  ihem 
butchered  ;  ycl,  do  not  know  that  they  also  have  a  digesting  apparatus 
ior  disposing  of  the  .food  daily  consumed. 
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the  wheel  strong,  &c.  And  remember,  that  when  you  have 
taught  them  this  law  of  nature,  you  have  taught  them  a  lesson 
they  will  never  forget ;  a  lesson  they  will  have  occasion  almost 
daily  to  use,  a  principle  with  which  they  will  instinctively- 
associate  every  like  fact  they  ever  learn,  which,  without  thi» 
association,  would  soon  be  forgotten ;  a  lesson  in  reasoning, 
or  the  first  complete,  and  the  most  important,  intellectual  pro- 
cess, namely,  that  of  inductive  reasoning,  or  reasoning  from 
facts  up  to  the  laws  that  govern  them. 

But,  before  completing  my  remark  on  this  bead,  I  must 
analyze  other  organs  in  order  to  show  how  to  train  them  all 
to  combined  action,  and  proceed  with 
COMPARISON : 

Or,  discnyering  the  unknown  from  its  resemblance  to  the  known ; 
reasoning  from  parallel  cases,  or  from  a  collection  of  similar  facts  np 
)0  the  laws  or  first  principles  that  govern  them ;  detecting  error  from 
its  opposition  to  facts,  or  from  its  incongruity  with  truth ;  ability 
and  disposition  to  classify  phenomena  and  thmgs ;  perceiTiog  and 
applying  the  principles  of  Analoot,  or  the  resbiiblance  of  things ; 
ability  to  generalize,  compare,  discriminate,  &c. ;  critical  acumen ; 
inductive  reasoning ;  power  of  explaining  and  illustrating ;  dispositioo 
to  use  comparisons,  suppose  similar  cases,  employ  similes,  metaphors^ 
figures  of  speech,  &c. 

Adaptation. — The  principles  of  resemblance  and  analogy, 
run  throughout  the  whole  range  of  creation.  All  human  be- 
ings closely  resemble  each  other.  All  have  a  nose^  mouth, 
brain,  heart,  eyes,  bones,  muscles,  hands,  feet,  &c.,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  relative  position.  The  resemblance  of  every 
animal  to  every  other  animal  of  its  own  species,  and  indeed  to 
all  other  animals,  man  included,  is  very  striking :  and  so  of 
the  rest  of  creation.  This  resemblance  of  things  teaches  us 
a  vast  proportion  of  all  we  know.  Thus,  seated  around  a 
winter's  fire,  eating  an  apple,  we  feel  as  sure  that  it  grew  on 
an  applc-trec  instead  of  in  the  ground,  or  in  an  animal  like  an 
egg,  as  that  we  are  eating  it,  and  yet  we  did  not  see  it  growing 
there.  If  fire  be  brought  in  contact  with  fleshy  we  know  be^ 
forehand  that  it  will  bum,  and  cause  pain  instead  of  pleasure, 
and  pain  of  a  certain  kind.  But  how  do  we  know  this  ?  Be 
cause  this  fire  and  flesh  are  similar  to  all  other  fire  and  flesh,, 
and  Comparison  tells  Eventuality  that  the  efiiect  of  bringing 
the  two  in  contact,  will  be  like  the  efiiect  experienced  a  thou 
sand  times  before  by  applying  fire  to  the  flealu    On  seeing  a 
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ttnnger,  of  whose  habits  we  know  nothing,  we  infer  from  his 
similarity  to  other  human  beings ;  that  he  requires  food,  sleep, 
and  breath,  and  that  he  cannot  eat  iron  or  arsenic ;  that  he  has 
lungs,  a  heart,  stomach,  &c.,  and  that  they  are  in  a  certain  part 
of  his  body,  &c.  How  do  we  know  wittiout  trying  it,  that  a 
certain  tree,  cut  up  and  put  on  a  fire,  will  bum,  throw  out 
heat,  and  produce  ashes  and  smoke  ;  that  a  given  stone  thrown 
into  the  air,  will  fall  to  the  earth ;  that  water  will  run  down 
the  inclined  plane ;  that  cutting  off  a  sheep's  head  will  kill  it; 
that  ice  is  cold  and  fire  hot ;  that  animals  will  bring  forth, 
each  after  its  kind ;  that  food  will  nourish,  earthenware  break, 
and  a  sharp  edge  cut ;  that  fish  grow  in  the  water,  and  that  a 
bird  cannot  live  long  immersed  in  that  element  ?  The  faculty 
of  Comparison  teaches  us  not  only  these,  but  thousands  of 
other  things  of  every  day  occurrence  about  which  we  know 
nothing  except  from  their  resemblance  to  other  things  which 
we  have  known  to  be  what  we  ii\fer  of  these.  This  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  decidedly  the  most  valua- 
ble, of  the  Intellectual  Faculties.  These  illustrations  show 
how  vast  an  amount  of  knowledge  is  communicated  by  it ;  and, 
consequently,  how  important  its  proper  cultivation. 

It  should  be  added,  that,  there  arc  doubtless  two  faculties  of 
Comparison:  that  the  lower  acts  with  the  perceptive  faculties, 
comparing  physical  things,  and  thereby  teaches  us  physical 
lessons;  and  that  the  upper  acts  with  the  moral  faculties, 
compariog  ideasy  analyzings  discriminatingj  criticising^  and 
aided  by  Causality,  giving  logical  acumen.  There  are,  also, 
m  all  probability,  two  organs  of  Eventuality  ;  tlie  inside  one 
for  remembering  the  scenes  and  associations  of  childhood  and 
youth  ;  the  outside  organ  for  recollecting  business  transactions, 
and  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  week,  year,  and  latter  part  of 
life;  and,  two  of  Individuality:  the  inner  for  recollecting 
things  lately  seen ;  the  outer,  for  noticing  and  remembering 
things  seen  in  childhood  ;  but  the  last  two  are  quite  doubtful. 

Having  shown  that  this  faculty  lies  at  the  very  basis  of 
much  of  our  knowledge,  it  should  be  added,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  Jirst  intellectual  organs  developed  in  children,  following 
closely  after  that  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  and  is  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  complete  almost  every  mental  opera- 
tion.   To  children  it  is  still  more  important.    Without  it,  they 
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would  learn  very  little,  and  that  very  slowly ;  but,  by  its  aid, 
they  soon  learn  to  generalize  and  compare,  instinctively  infer- 
ring, when  they  see  what  one  thing  will  do,  that  another  thing 
just  like  it,  will  do  the  same.  Page  37  contains  a  principle 
which  applies  here  with  great  force ;  namely,  the  inductive 
method  of  reasoning ;  that  is,  of  inferring  from  a  multitude  of 
similar  facts  that  all  like  facts  are  governed  by  the  same  law, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  safely  relied  upon.  This  is  the  best, 
and  almost  the  only^  way  of  arriving  at  conclusions  which  are 
certain.  This  method  of  reasoning  is  natural  and  simple, 
and  adapted  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  particularly  so  to  the 
intellects  of  children.  Through  this  channel,  therefore,  instruc- 
tion should  be  poured  into  their  inquiring  minds.  Every 
teacher,  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  minds  of  children, 
will  bear  witness  how  readily  they  comprehend  a  camparison, 
and.  how  forcibly  an  illustration  strikes  them.  Then  culti- 
vate  this  faculty,  and  teach  them  to  draw  correct  inferences 
from  this  source.  In  short,  teach  them  the  inductive  method 
of  reasoning  {rom  facts  up  to  their  principles.  After  showing 
them  that  heat  expands  the  air  in  the  bladder,  the  water  in 
the  bottle,  and  a  few  like  experiments,  as  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  Eventuality,  page  37,  their  Comparison  will  draw 
the  inference,  that  heat  will  enlarge  and  cold  diminish  all  bo- 
dies. They  are'  now  taught  one  principle,  one  law  of  nature, 
one  general  fact,  which,  they  will  ever  after  apply,  and  you 
should  aid  them  in  applying  it,  to  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  the  operations  of  nature  and  art.  Tell  them  that  water  is 
expanded  by  heat  into  steam,  which  rushes  out  of  the  tea- 
kettle when  the  water  boils  ;  that  it  is  this  prinoiple  of  expan- 
sion which  imparts  the  power  to  the  wheels  of  the  steam-boat, 
and  thereby  drives  it  through  the  water  against  wind  and  cur- 
rent, and  carries  all  machinery  propelled  by  steam ;  that  heat- 
ing the  air  in  the  stove  rarefies  or  enlarges  it,  and  this  produces 
the  draught ;  that  this  same  principle  makes  the  wind  blow, 
and  so  of  its  other  applications. 

Then  take  another  class  offsets,  and  bring  out  its  principle; 
then  another,  and  another,  and  another  still,  keeping  their  ex- 
panding and  delighted  minds  full  of  subject  matter  for  obser- 
vation and  contemplation ;  and  always  afterward,  whenever 
they  see  a  fact  coming  under  any  of  these  principles,  they  will 
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rememW  it ;  and,  \iirhen  they  wbh  to  attain  an  end,  they  viU 
operate  by  means  of  these  facts. 

This  is  the  organ  through  which  explanations  mainly  enter 
the  mind ;  and  hence,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  explain 
every  thing,  not  to  get  rid  of  your  children,  but  to  instruct 
them.  They  ask  a  great  many  questions^  which  are  either 
wAai'whai  questions,  or  why-why  questions,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  instruction  thereby  afforded,  should  be 
embraced.  I  well  remember  once  asking  my  father,  who  was 
husking  corn,  why  a  certain  ear,  the  rows  on  which  were  ir- 
regular, looked  so  differently  from  all  the  rest  ?  ^  Because  it 
is  not  rowtd^^  was  his  answer.  Over  this  answer  I  thought, 
and  thought,  and  wondered  what  he  could  mean,  and  finally 
concluded  that,  as  he  went  through  the  cornfields  to  hot  the 
com,  so  he  probably  went  through  to  row  it,  but  skipped  this 
ear.  Now  see  how  excellent  an  opportunity  this  question 
afforded  for  teaching  me  the  important  lesson  that  nature 
showed  economy  in  every  thing — that  the  cobs  being  round 
allowed  more  com  to  grow  in  a  given  space  than  if  in  any 
other  shape;  that  the  kernels  were  all  placed  in  rows  so  that 
all  the  space  might  be  filled  up ;  for,  if  they  were  not  in  rows, 
some  kernels  would  bo  too  much  crowded,  and  in  other  places 
there  would  be  notliing  ;  and,  that  the  human  body  was  so 
contrived  as  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  number  and  amount 
of  organs  and  functions  into  the  smallest  possible  space;  and 
so  of  all  the  other  operations  of  nature.  Every  day  and  hour, 
tlie  continual  string  of  questions  asked  by  children,  affords  op- 
portunities to  explain  some  important  truth,  or  teach  some 
valuable  lesson;  and  yet, strange  inconsistency!  many  parents 
becoBe  angry  at  their  children  for  asking  so  many  questions, 
or  else  turn  them  off  with  those  answers  that  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

An  unusually  inquisitive,  that  is,  uncommonly  smart  child, 
once  asked  her  grandmother,  "  what  are  bricks  made  out 
of«?"  and  was  lold  "  of  sand  and  clay."  "  Then  what  makes 
them  red  ?"  asked  the  child;  "0  do  hold  your  tongue.  DonH 
ask  so  many  questions,  and  no  one  will  know  you  are  a 
fool.  Little  girls  should  be  sttn^  not  heard,'*  was  the  reply. 
The  grandmother  could  not  tell  why,  and  therefore  became 
angry  at  the  child  for  asking.    This  questioning  is  as  impor- 
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tant  to  the  intellectual  growth  of  children,  as  the  root  is  to  a 
tree  or  plant ;  and  yet,  wonderful  to  tell,  in  our  present  system 
of  education,  no  provision  is  made  for  answering  these  ques- 
tions. What  questions  can  or  do  children  ask  at  school  ?  Al- 
most none.  Now  I  appeal  whether  answering  these  questions 
does  not  do  them^ar  more  good  than  learning  to  read  ?  Does 
it  not  exercise,  and  thereby  improvCy  their  intellects  far  more? 
for,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  in  order  to  enlarge  the  in- 
tellectual organs,  they  must  he  exercised^  and,  what  interests^ 
excites,  and  thereby  enlarges  them ;  but  what  does  not  inter- 
est, does  not  excite,  or  enlarge,  or  benefit  them.  Looking  at 
the  present  method  of  education  through  the  optics  of  Phre- 
nology, or  through  the  principles  already  pointed  out,  which  is 
the  only  correct  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  I  really  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  more  effectual  method  of 
deadening  the  action  of  the  brain,  or  weakening,  instead  of 
strengthening,  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  for,  surely,  no  course 
would  be  less  interesting,  aye,  more,  none  could  scarcely  be 
more  disagreeable  to  them,  and  therefore,  (not  less  beneficial, 
which  would  imply  some  good,  but)  more  injurious  ;  for,  be 
yond  all  question,  the  present  course  is  decidedly  detrimental. 
With  my  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  boldly  avow  my 
preference  to  remain  untaught,  than  to  be  sent  to  our  present 
common  schools.  They  are  injuries  instead  of  blessings,  and 
Phrenology  will  soon  sweep  them  into  oblivion,  or  else  effec- 
tually remodel  them.     See  if  it  does  not ;  and  that  speedily. 

I  have  other  remarks  belonging  more  appropriately  to  Com- 
parison than  to  any  other  faculty ;  yet,  as  educution,  to  be 
successful,  must  combine  the  exercise  of  all  the  intellectual 
faculties,  I  can  present  them  much  better  after  I  have  analyzed 

CAUSALITY. 

The  power  of  perceiving  and  employing  the  principles  of  causation  : 
ability  to  discover  and  apply  first  principles,  and  trace  out  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  causes  and  effects :  desire  to  know  the  why 

'■ .  and  wherefore  of  things  :  ability  to  reason,  or  draw  conclusions  from 

S'ven  premises :  to  plan,  invent,  contrive,  adapt  means  to  ends,  take 
e  advantage  of  circumstances,  create  resources,  apply  power  most 
■    advantageously,  and  make  tlic  head  save  the  hands :  to  predict  the  re- 
2   suits  of  given  measures,  and  tell  what  will  be  from  what  has  been : 
.    sagacity :  the  leading  element  of  common  sense :  the  therefore  and 
wherefore  faculty. 

Adaptation. — ^Every  effect  must  have  its  cause^  and  every 
cause  produces  its  effect  Like  causes  also  produce  Hie  dBbctt^ 
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and  all  the  (^rations  of  nature  are  goTemed  by  knos  of  cauae 
and  effect.  It  is  as  natural  for  man  to  ask  <^  why^"  as  to 
breathe  or  eat  fFAj/  this  desire  to  know  why  ?  What  causes 
this  disposition  to  investigate  causes  ?  Whence  our  idea  of 
causation,  and  our  disposition  to  employ  certain  means  in  order 
to  attain  given  ends  ?  Laws  of  causation  govern  the  phenome- 
na of  nature  ;  and,  this  laculty  in  man  adapts  him  to  them. 
Without  them  in  nature,  all  would  be  chance  and  hap-hazard. 
Man  could  accomplish  nothings  could  rely  upon  nothing. 
Without  this  faculty  in  man,  though  the  operations  of  nature 
would  go  regularly  forward,  and  effects  succeed  causes,  yet  io 
man  they  would  be  a  sealed  book,  a  dead  letter,  and  as  though 
they  were  not  But,  with  this  arrangement  of  nature  on  the 
one  hand,  and  this  faculty  in  man  adapted  to  it  on  the  other, 
man  can  accomplish  innumerable  ends  otherwise  unattainable, 
procure  innumerable  comforts  otherwise  beyond  his  reach,  and 
even  force  the  elements  into  his  service.  Still  more,  he  can 
penetrate  the  otherwise  hidden  operations  of  nature,  ascertain 
their  fountain  head  and  procuring  causes ;  and,  aided  by  the 
moral  feu^ulties,  can  comprehend  those  moral  causes  which 
govern  moral  actions^  or  the  department  of  mind,  and  apply 
ttiem  to  the  production  of  happiness. 

This  train  of  remark,  while  it  expounds  the  office  of  this 
faculty,  also  exhibits  its  value,  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
how  immensely  important  are  its  proper  cultivation  and  ha- 
bitual exercise  in  childhood  and  youth. 

Our  next  inquiry  asks  how — ^by  what  means — so  important 
a  faculty  can  be  cultivated  and  improved  ?  I  have  already 
shown  that  to  improve  any  faculty,  its  proper  stimulus  must  be 
presented ;  and,  to  do  this,  its  nature  and  adaptation  must 
be  ascertained,  and  that  placed  before  it  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
The  causes  and  laws  of  things  being  adapted  to  this  faculty, 
thejf  must  bo  placed  before  tlie  child's  mind.  This,  their  ques- 
tions from  three  years  old  and  upward,  enable  us  to  do  with 
great  facility  and  effect  ^^  Ma,  what  makes  this  ?  Pa,  what 
is  that  for  ?'^  and  like  questions  are  pouring  from  their  mouths 
a  continual  stream,  enabling  parents  and  teachers  to  pour  as 
continual  a  stream  into  their  minds.  Let  children  be  much 
with  their  parents,  and  be  allowed  and  encouraged  frecely  to 
ask  all  the  questions  that  occur  to  them ;  and  let  parents,  in 
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giying  these  answers,  give  the  true  cause  or  none.  Many 
parents — sometimes  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
their  questions,  and  sometimes  to  quiz  them,  but  more  often 
because  the  minds  of  the  parents  themselves  are  biased  by 
wrong  principles — teach  their  children  to  believe  instead  of  to 
think ;  or  to  think  erroneously  by  teaching  them  to  think  from 
incorrect  data^  which  warps  their  Causality  from  the  very 
first.  Children  should  be  taught  to  do  their  own  thinking,  and 
to  answer  their  own  questions.  They  asked  a  question  yes- 
terday, to  which  a  correct  answer  was  given ;  to-day,  they  ask 
another,  and  receive  a  correct  answer,  and  to-morrow,  ask  a 
third,  the  answer  to  which,  or  xYie  principle  iiivolved,  was  ex- 
plained yesterday.  Recall  these  answers,  and  tell  them  to  put 
this  and  that  together,  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  re- 
sults about  which  they  inquire.  In  other  w(Nrds,  give  them 
the  dattty  and  then  let  them  think,  judge,  and  act  for  them- 
selves. 

Little  fear  need  be  entertained  about  their  coming  to  ineor- 
red  conclusions ;  for.  Causality,  and  all  the  other  intellectual 
faculties,  act  by  intuition^  and,  unbiassed,  will  always  come 
to  the  right  conclusion.  That  same  intuition,  or  instinct,  or 
what  you  please,  which  make?  the  child  breathe,  and  nurse, 
and  sleep,  also  governs  the  action  of  all  its  faculties,  the  intel- 
lectual included.  It  teaches  Individuality  to  observe,  and  ob- 
serve correctly  ;  Eventuality,  to  remember  action ;  Form,  to 
know  whether  a  thing  is  round,  square,  conical,  &c.,  and  to 
recollect  the  shape  of  things ;  Size,  to  tell  them  correctly  the 
bulk  of  things,  their  distance,  &c. ;  Weight,  to  resist  and  coun- 
teract the  laws  of  gravity ;  Comparison,  to  generalize ;  and 
Causality,  to  reason  and  adapt  means  to  ends.  All  that  Caus- 
ality requires,  in  order  to  come  to  correct  conclusions,  is  to 
have  the  right  data  placed  before  it.  Far  too  many  parents 
do  the  thinking  for  their  children  when  they  are  young,  and 
this  makes  them  get  it  done  outj  when  they  are  older.  This 
explains  that  relative  decrease  of  Causality  already  shown  to 
exist  in  Children.  Has  the  reader  never  observed  the  fine, 
noble  foreheads  of  children,  their  height,  their  expanse,  and 
those  marked  protuberances  at  the  sides  of  their  upper  parts 
which  characterize  the  intellectual  developments  of  children? 
Cast  your  eye  over  the  foreheads  of  a  hundred  children,  and 
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Ami  •f  a  koiidrid  adults,  and  if  you  do  nol  mo  a  marked 
9mptHmrii3f  of  the  flmner  over  the  lailer  ui  proportion,  ihon 
7N  do  BOl  aee  what  I  am  daily  jMriiiorf  to  obeerro~paiiiod, 
■01  fcnaoii  children  have  rach  fine  hoadiy  but  becaiiie  aduUs 
have  mfoor  ooeo.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintam  the  opinion 
Aat  the  difference  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  in  ySuwr  of 
clriidrsn,and  agaimi mi^tBi  wheieasythe  difference  skamU 
be  fnySraor of  AnoLTfe;  becauao  the  law  of  onr  nature, asez- 
plainnd  on  pp.  Sl-39>  of  Phrenology  applied  to  Education  and 
Self-Improvement,  shows  that  tlie  menial  temperament  and 
fcmhiet  aie  destined  to  increase  in  a  far  greater  mio  than  the 
ptf9kml  powers,  or  organs  of  ih€  feelings* 

The  inteilectiaal  eapoeiiiee  of  children  are  also  iar  superior^ 
m  ptopoftion,  to  thoee  of  adults.  Observe  their  remarks.  Are 
dury  noi  oAcn  full  of  pith,  and  meaning,  and  idea  ?  Do  they 
net  often  expoee  the  abeurdity  of  the  dogmas  that  are  Uuight 
them?  Do  they  not  evince  a  sagacity,  a  penetretion^ 
a  fmcknesa,  an  intuitive  compreliensioii  of  things,  not  frtrnd  hi 
I  when  grown  up  ?  And  do  they  not  poesess  a  power  of 
altogether  astonishing?  I  was  never  more  snr- 
pnsed  than  on  eeeing  a  little  girl,  not  yet  eighteen  months  old, 
pcmise  her  amit  in  order  to  obtain  from  her  sugar  and  other* 
Uvor^  When  she  saiii  ^  |iruiiy  aunt  Cluriottc/*  or  ^  stmt 
Charione,  your  drfSH  u  pntty/'  aunt  Cliarloilc  knew  that  she 
vi«  r^Miing  her,  and  working  around  uim>u  livr  bliud  side  in 
ordrr  to  i:ct  a  favor.  When  a  little  u\Kt  two  yvars  old.  as  the 
fsm:>Mii  coiiiK-zion  with  hrr  uiirlv,  wi-n*  oatiiig  alniouda  and 
rsitiin*  ui  tiic  rvtfuinfc,  ^^  awokv,  and  knowing  tlut  it  was 
u«r>«i  i.»  a«k  faiJjrr,  or  iiKiihtTr,  or  aunt  lor  ttirui,  went  to  her 
««•-  •-.  uKf»ni  Wiv  did  not  Ukr  any  ((>«»  will,  and  laying  her 
brad  \  ark  atif  <  lioiia(L*iy  u|miii  Iii«  lap,  Mid.  in  a  very  coasing 
Uvnr  aiA*!  inann«*r,  **  pretty  iiiicie  I^>mizo.  I'ln-ie  l^*ruiiso  is 
|v#«l.'*  llir  wrxx  ijioriiintf  Iter  iiKithvr  aaked  her  *«  what  made 
uv  ^  I^  |>r*'tty  .'**  '*  UerauM*  aiiiioinU  and  raitins  i%  pretty/* 
vsft  f  •  r  »ri«i  w  r*  pU*.  Tn  aihnuu^kti  r  prauv-  ai  a  lui-ans  of 
o' caiijiii.:  ta\iir*,  wilhttiil  evir  lia\in^  l*et  n  l.iu«;l.i  to  do  so, 
%iA  \).A\  .it  4  i.:ht«'rn  nitii.ths  «•;•!,  nrl.iitily  rii^uir**d  an  exrr* 
'  .w  '.t  (  .Ai.\a.il),  111  .a)i;.^  u  dt«*|i,  a|'p;<*i'riale  n  A!»  to  bring 
»!«'.«!  a  ri%(i.t,  lo  a  d%  irrrr  raniy  .itii.t'Uiid  ti»  rhildrcn. 
ThiA  u  ifttii  |ri>l>«Ljy  an  t.&traoriliiiary  i.xi'r«.i>«  of  Intrllcct  in 
a  '*!..<  i  tif  Uiat  age.     Duulitlcas  the  generality  of  children  ea- 
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hibit  nearly  as  much.  I  maintain  not  only  that;  as  abeady  ex- 
pres^d,  the  intellectual  organs  of  children  are  far  better  de- 
veloped, in  proportion,  than  those  of  adults,  but  also  that  their 
ideas  J  their  powers  of  intellect,  of  penetration,  sagacity,  com- 
prehension, inquisitiveness,  intellectual  curiosity, .  and  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  are  also  proportionally  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  adults.  For  the  correctness  of  these  opinions, 
I  appeal  to  the  observation  of  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
intellectual  developments  or  manifestations  of  children  under 
eight  years  old. 

How  is  this  ?    What  causes  it  ?    Is  it  natural?    *'God  for- 
bid !"    It  is  timiatural.     It  is  because  the  intellects  of  chil- 
dren, and  especially  their  reasoning  powers,  are  shut  up  in  a 
school  house,  are  pinned  fast  to  a  bench,  are  deadened  over  A 
and  baker  J  are  stifled  by  the  inability  or  refusal  of  parents  to 
answer  their  inquiring  minds,  and  to  feed  and  fill  their  opening 
intellects.    Their  brains  wither  and  shrivel  up,  and  their  blood 
stagnanies  over  those  studies  upon  which  they  are  placed,  or 
else  a  fatal  dislike  of  books  is  engendered  by  the  dislike  or  pun- 
ishment of  the  teacher,  by  parents  whipping  them  to  school 
and  from  play,  and  by  the  almost  total  inadaptation  of  the 
present  system  of  common  school  education  to  the  opening 
minds  of  children.     If  Phrenology  be  true,  and  if,  as  such,  it 
reveals  the  true  principles  of  conducting  the  intellectual  edu- 
cation of  children,  I  hazard  nothing  in  pronouncing  this  sys- 
tem directly  at  variance,  in  almost  every  particular,  with  both 
the  laws  of  mind  in  general,  and  the  developments  of  the  minds 
of  children  in  particular.    Phrenology  shows  conclusively  that 
the  organs  should  be  cultivated  and  exercised  in  the  order  of 
their  development ;  that  the  organs  first  developed  are  Indi- 
viduality, Eventuality,  and  Comparison ;  that  Causality,  Form, 
and  Locality  follow  next ;  and  that  the  other  organs  over  the 
eyes  are  much  later  in  maturing :  and  that  teaching  children 
to  read,  spell,  and  write  first,  is  not  calculated  to  excite,  feed, 
or  develope  their  intellectual  faculties  ;  and  that  the  confine- 
ment consequent  upon  sending  children,  especially  those  that 
are  young  or  delicate  to  school,  is  most  injurious ;  that  there- 
fore, the  present  system  of  early  education  is  a  curse,  not  a 
blessing,  deadens  instead  of  developing  the  intellects  of  chil- 
dren, and  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  want  of  intellect 
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vbkh  daneteriaes  the  niMi  of  muikiiid ;  and  that  Uio  ^ 
thus  hi  pointed  oat,  of  teaching  children  ikingiJSrgi,  telling 
thea  atones,  ehowing  them  the  operations  of  naCSre,  trying 
philoeophkal,  and  other  ejcperiments,  Ac ;  teaching  them  na- 
tural h^lory,and  answering  all  ilieir  questions, as  well  as  lead- 
iflg  them  op  from  lacu  to  their  laws,  and  teaching  them  to  do 
their  own  thinking,  harmonises  with  the  nature  of  mind  in  gan- 
eml«  and  of  the  i^faniile  mind  in  particular;  that  it  iniemUf 
and  thereby  ezciies,  improves,  and  invigorates  that  mind,  and 
is  directly  calculated  to  develop  it  in  all  the  power  and  glory 
of  iu  primitive  creation. 

I  know  this  is  strong  language,  but  /  kmow  ii  to  be  TRUB^ 
I  know  it  is  naiurt  as  well  as  Phrenology,  and  that  it  witlprt^ 
wmiL  And  the  object  of  tliis  work  is  to  promulgate  tliis  aa  the 
im  step  in  effecting  this  much  needed  leform— a  reform  lyiqg 
at  the  very  basis  aiul  foundation  of  a// reform;  for  reform,  to 
be  soeoessful,  mia/  be  based  on  inielkcif  and  this  reonireelhe 
c«rly  cultivation  of  that  intellect,  the  natural  governor  of  man. 
SciU  qnta.  These  rcsalu  are  l>ascd  on  common  sense :  and,if 
they  do  not  strike  evrry  rrador  as  substantially  correct,  at  least 
m  th<»  main,  tlicn  liis  common  sciisv  u  not  my  common  sense, 
ofjf  tlie  common  M*u»i'  of  Phrenology.  Let  each  inference  of 
\\^  ^t\r%  just  givrn,  h«'  {HiniltTeil  and  cavasM!d,and  compared 
•  .th  vliAi  u  known  to  lit'  true  of  tlie  o|iiMnng  miiid.^  of  child - 
rcn,  simI  rrjpcteil  or  adoptotl  arrorduitfly.  ThcM  doctrines 
rr.i.%:  «*ririfunicr  u  iuxsh  ot'  [trt'jutlice,  6ut  iKry  will  conquer; 
arid  Iu  tfftpt^te  \\\vi\\  is  to  li«*  hmlfn. 

Oviiig  to  riii^t-A  Alr<Miiy  |Miiut«Ml  oiit,('.iusaliiy  \%  one  of  the 
tmoilrst  ot'  tKc  intrll<-t*tual  orgnn^.  Il«-nrr  u  is  that  the  gIMI 
mosii  of  mankind  i^rt  thnr  thinking  tiom'  hy  //rury^liat  isli* 
r<oi;j  >ailrr%  do  ino»t  ot  th<*  rnligiouh  ihinkinv  of  mankind; 
y*,Avrxi  l«?ad(-r^.  most  of  tlinr  iMiIitir.il  iliinkini(»  4c.,  and  that 
rriOAk.iil  2*-u«*r4lly  ailliort*ti>  ili**  r**ii&;iou  and  i»|»inion!«  of  ihair 
y\t*n*%  ;  tti.it  runiiiiitf.dfrsikMuni;  nit  n  vwxx  m  niiirh  inlluenoe 
ovrr  niaiikr  i),  rniivrrtine  tht-iii  into  iiifr**  toolii  and  Jupeato 
'arry  fovaril  thnr  nrlfi^li,  f«MilMh,  or  viLLiiniMiJi  pri'jrri^^-fhat 
r*rl«r«ar'*  mor«*hi«r)ilycafci*nic«l  than  ta!i*ni.s~that  rnrn  whoUve 
<^  th'-  Af'('r'*fiatiri*n«*««,or  r<»nil»atiVfnfM,  t»r  AIiiii<'ntivr8 
vf  rurio^tiy.  or  aliiiott  any  otlit-r/rr/in^ui  mankind,  tu 
to  a  charm*  whUe  thov  who  hrc  by  their  inielkeU^  usosJIy 
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Starve — ^why  reforms  make  so  slow  progress,  and  effect  so  little 
— ^Why  the  conversation  of  young  people,  especially  of  fash- 
ionable laddies,  is  soft  and  nonsensical — ^why  the  few  are  ena- 
bled to  control  the  many — why  so  little  time  is  devoted  to  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  so  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  why  so  little  is  yet  known  of  naiurcy  her  laws  and 
doings ;  why,  in  short,  the  intellectual  lobe  of  men  is  so  small, 
and  the  propensities  so  large. 

But  how  can  this  organ  be  cultivated  by  adults,  especially 
by  t/oung people  ?  Simply  by  thinkings  musing,  meditating, 
contemplating,  and  inquiring  at  the  shrine  of  nature  into  the 
laws  and  principles  that  govern  things. 

"But  I've  nothuig  to  think  aioi*/,"  says  one.  Poor  soul, 
you  are  to  be  pitied.  A  world  of  wonders  even  within  your 
self,  and  yet,  barren  heath,  you've  nothing  to  think  about !  A 
world  of  wonders  above  your  head  and  beneath  your  feet, 
and  yet,  poor  thought-ridden  mortal,  youVe  nothing  to  think 
about !  All  nature  around  you  teeming  with  events,  every 
one  of  which  has  its  cause,  and  most  of  them  a  cause  within 
your  reach,  and  yet,  thought-starved  mortal,  you've  nothing 
to  think  about!  Poor  thing,  you  should  have  a  name  and  a 
place  among  other  idiots. 

To  all  young  persons,  then,  I  say,  think.  Wherever  you 
are,  whatever  you  are  doing,  if  you  see  anything  you  do  not 
comprehend,  whether  in  nature  or  art,  ferret  out  its  cause,  and 
then  think  about  it :  do  not  be  ashamed  to  expose  your  igno- 
rance in  order  to  gain  knowledge.  Take  a  walk  every  day, 
two  or  tliree  times  a  day  to  think,  muse,  meditate,  contem- 
plate. 

"Oh,  but  I'm  too  busy  for  that,"  says  one.  Then  you  ought 
to  be  too  busy  to  eat  and  sleep ;  for  the  mind  requires  food 
and  exercise  as  much  as  the  body.  "  But  I  have  notsulEcient 
time  even  to  eat  and  sleep,"  is  the  reply.  Then  no  matter, 
but  you  must  find  time  to  (He  the  sooner  for  not  thinking ;  for, 
intellectual  culture  is  directly  calculated  to  prolong  life,  and  is 
alsoa  nicciiis  of  rendering  it  much  more  happy,  and  of  effecting 
much  more  in  the  same  time.  Even  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing uKirc  worldly  ends,  you  will  be  a  gainer  by  cultiva- 
ting  your  intellects :  for,  its  increased  power  will  enable  you 
to  save  more  time  by  taking  a  shorter  and  surer  road  to  your 
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ends,  than  you  lose  in  its  <;ulture.  Besides :  there  is  scarcely  •• 
an  occupation  in  life,  which  does  not  furnish  more  or  less  op- 
portunities for  thought ;  for,  while  the  hands  are  employed  ia 
labor,  the  mind  also  can  be  employed  in  meditation*  Of  all 
occupations  suitable  for  intellectual  culture,  /arming  is  the 
most  favorable*  Labor  is  promotive  of  mental  action,  while 
mornings,  evenings,*  rainy  days,  &c,  increase  the  facilities  for 
study. 

The  study  of  Phrenology  is  also  highly  promotive  of  intel- 
lectual culture :  because,  first,  it  deeply  iniertsiSy  and  thereby 
excites  the  mind  to  new  and  vigorous  action  ;  and,  secondly, 
it  opens  a  far  richer  mine  of  thought,  and  field  of  intellectual 
research,  than  all  other  studies  united,  for  it  unfolds  man. 

I  will  justadd  that  night  thinking  is  highly  injurious.  While 
the  natural  sun  pours  its  benign  rays  upon  the  delighted  world, 
let  your  thoughts  be  also  poured  out  upon  the  fields  of  nature, 
to  be  gathered  in,  expanded  and  instructed,  as  he  descends  be- 
neath the  western  sky.  Kisc  with  the  sun,  or  rather,  with  the 
break  qf  da]/,ueive  your  mind  gradually  to  action,  a%  the 
skilful  hunter  strains  his  unstrung  bow  by  degrees  and  be 
ready  to  commence  your  day  of  intellectual  labor  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  and,  by  the  time  he  disappears  in  the  wes^ 
you  should  have  exhausted  your  cerebral  energy  for  the  day, 
and  be  sinking  with  him  into  the  refreshing  slunibeis  of  night, 
to  rc-awaken  and  rise  again  with  him  the  next  day. 

1  will  just  observe  in  passing,  that  if  you  have  anything  to 
do  more  important  than  cultivating  your  intellects,  do,  in  all 
conscience  do  it.  If  you  canuol  spare  time  from  i\\^  fashion- 
able world,  or  the  working  world,  or  the  political  worldy  or  the 
money -making  world,  or  the  ambitious  world,  then  do  go  on ; 
for,  your  business  is  ndeed  of  the  utmost  importance.  All 
these  tlnngs  must  of  course  be  done  up  Jirsty  and  intellect  be 

*  The  allusion  here  made  to  farmer's  studying  evenings,  is  adap- 
ted, i.oi  to  tliv*  NATi'KE  of  man,  but  to  that  false  custom  of  setting  up 
laie  ai  lii^^hi  &»»  general — a  pruciicc  as  reprchensille  and  injurious  as  it 
is«  univir>al.  'i'he  good  old  Yankee  habit  of  retiring  at  farthest  by  nine 
o'clock,  IS  well  worthy  its  hi;;h  origin.  All  children  should  be  taught 
to  retire  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  all  adults  should  practice  it, 
and  lectures,  meetings,  6lc.<,  should  be  held  in  the  day-time.  But  more 
of  this  in  another  place. 
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thrust  away  back  behind  them  all ;  because,  if  a  man  be  riAj 
he  gets  along  well  enough  without  intellect ;  if  poor,  he  has 
no  time  or  means  to  use  it ;  if  he  have  on  a  fas.iionable  coat, 
or  can  make  a  dandified  bow,  intellect  would  spoil  both  \  if 
she  be  a  young  woman,  she  must  first  get  married^  and  study 
how  to  attract  the  admiration  of  gentlemen,  instead  of  throw- 
ing away  her  time  in  thniking ;  but  if  married,  she  must 
take  care  of  her  family  and  children  ;  and  so  it  go.es  the  world 
oyer.  Hence,  intellect  is  considered  of  very  little  account  any 
how,  and  not  worth  the  time  or  paina  of  rearing,  except  to  a 
few  in  an  age. 

LANGUAGE : 

The  coMSiUNZCATrNo  faculty :  power  of  expressing  one*8  ideas  by  woids, 
whether  spokea  or  written :  ability  to  learn  spoken  languages,  and  to 
use  such  words  as  will  exactly  express  one*s  ideas:  memory  of  wwds: 
Tersatility  of  expression:  talkativeness:  volubility:  garrulity. 

Adaptation.  Man  is  a  communicative  being.  He  has 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  he  wishes  to  express,  and  which 
his  fellow  men  arc  benefitted  by  hearing.  This  faculty  is 
ada^ed  to  the  exchange  and  inter-communication  of  ideas  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  therefore  highly  promotive  of  human 
happiness  and  ini  provemcnt.  Besides  being  one  of  the  most 
powerful  stimulators  imaginable  of  nearly  every  one  of  the 
other  faculties,  it  is  certainly  an  instrument  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  of  moral  and  social  eajoymeut  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  faculty. 

Let  every  human  being  be  tongue-tied,  let  every  word  ever 
used,  be  blotted  from  existence,  and  writing,  printmg,  and  read- 
ing totally  aboUsho  1,  and  what  an  intellectual,  moral,  social, 
and  business  stagnation  would  follow !  Nothing  could  be  sent 
for ;  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  must  stop ;  scarcely 
a  want  would  be  expressed  or  supplied ;  and  man's  condition 
in  every  way  would  be  most  wretched.  But,  thanks  to  the 
groat  and  i^odd  Authoi  of  our  being,  man  can  talk,  write,  speak, 
chain  and  bo  chained,  to  the  mighty  car  of  eloquence,  and 
drink  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others,  in  all  their  endless 
number  and  variety. 

Tho  value  and  tiscs  of  this  faculty  being  great,  its  proper 
culiivtiiion  is  equally  important.  How,  then,  can  it  be  cti/ft- 
vateti/    Do  I  not  hear  a  word-bereft  stammerer  say,  •<Ohy  I 


W0M  give  all  I  have  to  be  able  to  express  what  I  think  and    *' 
<eel !  to  have  the  power  of  transpIantiDg  my  ideas  and  infiuuig 
my  thoughts  into  the  minds t>f  my  fellow-men?  to  h^  th^ 
^mmiy  to  be  fascinating  in  conFersatioa ;  in  short,  to  have  laige 
Laagoage  ?    I  have  tried  my  best,  I  have  studied  Greek  and 
LatiB-*bave  translated  Homer,  Virgil,  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
and  Horace;  have  learned  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  French  and 
Spanish,  and  yet,  I  cannot  speak  in  public,  or  even  express  my 
ideas  freely  in  conversation.''    Then  I  pity  you ;  for,  you  have 
been  walking  a  treadmill  all  your  life  to  get  forward,  but  have 
gone  baekwmrd  faster  than  forward    I  can  put  you  upon  the 
track  of  cultivating  your  Language  in  short  order.  Go  to  talk- 
4ng.    That  is  what  you  have  to  do.    Just  talk,  t*  Ik,  talk. 
This  will  exerdse  the  &rgan  of  language,  and  increase  your 
power  of  expression,  whereas,  studying  the  dead  languages 
from  books,  will  do  you  more  harm  than  good.    '<lt  toiUf 
Why  you  astonish  me;  I  thought  this  was  the  way  to  cultivate 
Language  I"  This  is  just  where  the  learned  have  always  erred. 
The  one,  distinctive  office  of  Language  is,  to  employ  toorde  to 
•oommuBinate  ideas,  especially  orally  ;  and  the  one  and  only 
method  of  materially  improoiug  it,  is  to  communieatey  cspeci*- 
ally  to  talk.      This  point  is  clear  and  certain,  and  though  at 
war  with  tlie  whole  learned  world,  it  is  right.     To  set  a  child 
«^  on  a  bench  to  say  A,"  and  to  send  a  youth  to  the  academy 
and  college  to  learn  languages,  in  order  to  make  him  a  fluent 
speaker, is  sending  him  to  >he  equator  for  ice,  or  to  the  poles 
for  flowers.     By  preventing  his  talking,  it  rvsis  his  organ  of 
lauf^iage,  making  him  worse  instead  of  better.     But  the  most 
serious  point  of  this  serious  evil  is,  the  injury  it  does  to  his 
healtli,  which  directly  impairs  the  tone  and  power  of  this  or^ 
gan,  and  thereby  weakens  the  faculty.   The  law  that  produces 
this  result,  will  be  explained  elsewhere.    Sudicient  for  the  pre* 
sent  to  say,  that  this  organ,  being  close  to  the  body,  partakes 
intimately  of  tlie  state  of  the  body,  being  weakened  or  strength- 
ened as  the  physical  powers  arc  increased  or  impaired.     Most 
college  graduates  break  down  their  health,  and  weaken,  instead 
of  increasing,  their  speaking  and  talking  talents.  Has  the  reader 
never  observed  that  he  could  converse,  write,  and  speak  with 
infiniely  greater  ease  when      cU,  tlian  when  unwell?    This 
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principle  explains  the  cause ;  and  teaciies  you  thb  Taloftble 
lH0on,  that,  in  cultirating  both  your  own  and  your  child's  ko- 
goage,  health  should  be  preserved /rj/  of  all.  Confining  clitt- 
dien  in  school,  prcTents  exercise  and  physical  developmem, 
and  this  diminishes  the  power  and  versatility  of  Language. 

Jill  children  are  incessant  talkers.  Whether  or  not  thry 
hare  ideas  to  communicate,  is  quite  immaterial.  Their  tongum 
are  always  running.  Their  prattle  is  incessant.  Not  so  with 
adults,  especially  with  Yankees.  Now  tchy  this  felling  off  of 
Langtiage?  "Stop  that  whispering  yonder,  or  I'll  box  your 
ears  for  you,"  says  a  school-master  to  a  child  with  large  Lan- 
guage. And  if,  prompted  by  the  instinctive  workings  of  this 
faculty,  another  is  caught  whispering,  he  is  surely  punished. 
Better  punish  him  for  breathing  or  getting  hungry;  for^each 
of  the  three  is  equally  natural  and  usc^tiil ;  and  to  punish  for 
either,  is  cruel  and  unjust.  In  giving  Uiem  Language  and  a 
tongue,  the  Author  of  their  being  gave  tiicm  the  desire  and 
the  ri^ht  to  use  them  in  talking :  nay,  he  even  made  talking 
tlieir  duty  as  well  as  privilege.  Who,  then,  art  ihou^  teacher 
er  parent,  that  fA/rr,y  suppress  this  ri£;ht  derived  from  hcayeu^ 
or  punish  its  ^xerci^e*  ?  God  and  the  child  will  hold  you  guiUy 
for  doing  it ;  the  I'orinor,  lor  nullifying  his  works,  and  the  lat- 
ter, for  weakrniii^  541  pleasurable  and  useful  a  faculty. 

''Then  wliat  .lutii  wa  do?  for  we  cannot  have  the  whole 
school  jabbering  away  ao  that  weran*t  hear  ourselves  think/* 
say  tilt'  tiarlicrN.  Tlieii  send  your  children  home.  ^  But/* 
says  a  |.arciit,  *'liow  in  the  world  can  1  set  along  with  all  my 
children  pothorinir  nie,  and  dcalcniiii:  nic  with  Iheir  eternal 
elattcr?  I  must  send  them  to  scliool  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them  ;  ari'I,  when iliere,  they  must  keej)  still,  or  1*11  whiptliem.'* 
Good  lady,  if  your  cliiidron  arc  so  rrry  much  in  your  way« 
you  I:. 1(1  better  w*i  li.ivc  any.  Ihu  mimm-  you  have  them* con- 
sult tb'-ir  L'oo  !,aii(l  f-!«|>rcially  tbiir  intcliectual  advancement, 
not  Vi'iir  own  ciMiitori.  I'hrttutitn^y  >ays,  let  children  talk  all 
they  |>h*:isc  :  anil  who  :irt  tfum  10  **mu/.zle  the  mouth  of  the 
ox  that  treadnli  out  x\\v  cum?** 

licsidc!!,  all  wilW'oiicede  that  rj-prcssinsconv  ideas,  increases 
Ihcir  llow,  and  tpiickcns  the  action  of  the  mind.  Thia  tmlh 
«i  too  self-evident  to  require  either  proof  or  illmtnUioiL    Pm* 
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Tentiiig  jmn  children  from  talking  or  wbifipering,  is  prevent- 
ing  thdh  from  exercisingy  and  thereby  from  enlarging,  their 
intellects,  ^fiut  must  I  be  forever  barrassed  by  their  incessant 
damoring  and  hallooing  ?  Have  I  not  a  perfect  right  to  keep 
them  still  ?''  Just  such  a  right  as  you  Ijave  to  stop  iheir  breath- 
ing or  eaiting,  or  to  cut  off  their  heads,  or  as  the  Hindoo  mother 
has  to  drown  her  children.  You  certainly  have  no  right  lo 
cramp,  or  in  any  way  embarrass  the  development  of  their  in" 
ttUeeis.  I  gtant  that  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  their 
garrulity  should  be  suppressed,  (not  restrained,)  by  their  own 
sense  of  propriety,  or  because  they  interrupt  parents  or  supe- 
riors. Yet  they  should  not  be  compelled  as  now  to  remain 
silent  for  hours  together.  In  treating  of  the  gomrnmeni  of 
children,  I  shall  show  how  this  prattle,  when  improper  or  ob- 
trusive, may  be  prevented  without  punishing  or  even  com- 
manding them. 

'  The  best  possible  method  of  making  a  child  an  eloquonl 
speaker,  is  to  allow  him  the  full,  unrestrained  use  of  his  tongue 
during  childhood  and  youth ;  but,  send  him  to  school,  and  let 
him  be  kept  from  saying  a  word  there  for  the  seven  hours  of 
the  fourteen  he  is  awako,  and  kept  very  still  at  home  the  rest 
of  the  time,  and  then  send  him  to  college  to  break  his  consti- 
tution in  thumbing  lexicons,  allowing  him  little  chance  to  speak, 
exccptYassages  committed  to  memory  from  some  bombastic 
author ;  and  when  he  graduates,  have  him  always  speak/rom 
notesj  (excuse  the  self-contradiction  of  jrpeaArmjr  a  a^riV/f »  dis- 
course,) and  if  he  does  not  make  as  dull  and  prosy  a  speaker  (?) 
as  the  generality  of  our  college  graduates  are,  and  be  as  for- 
mal and  artificial  in  tone  and  gesture  as  chough  hts  mind  and 
body  were  lashed  up  in  a  straight  jacket,  then  water  will  not 
run  down  hill.  Compare  our  Methodist  clergymen  with  our 
Presbyterian,  and  tell  me  which  class  is  the  most  eloquent? 
Those  who  mount  the  pulpit  and  go  to  speaking/rom  the  first. 
Scarcely  a  spark  of  true  eloquence  escapes  college-learned  cler- 
gymen, except  what  congeals  on  the  pen.  Seldom  do  written 
discourses  come  from  the  heart  or  reach  the  heart.  Eloquence 
can  never  be  written — can  never  be  dug  up  among  Latin  rub- 
bish or  Grecian  mythology.  No !  it  must  he  felt  and  spoken. 
Nor  does  it  consist  in  tcMirdlf  merely,  nor  in  the  ideas,  but  main 
y*in  the  thriUin^  melting  tovss  of  the  voice. 
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How  glorious  a  gift  is-  that  of  eloquence !    See  it  in  Demov^ 
theiiese,  when  he  made  his  listeners  seize  their  arms  and. 
cry  out,  ^  Let  us  mardi  against  Philip.    Let  us  ctmftter  or- 
flfiV/' — in  Patrick  Henry ,  when  he  roused  and  electrified  CJon- 
gress,  and  prepared  the  way  for  drafting  the  DeclaratioD  of 
Independence;  and  in  a  few  others  who^  by  ttus  power,  ex- 
erted an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  the  minds  of  their 
fellow  men.    To  say  that  there  is  a  thousand  times  more  natu^ 
ral  eloquence  in  man  than  is  brought  out  by  culture^  or  by  the- 
modem  method  of  education,  or  rather,  to  say  that  most  of  our 
natural  eloquence  is  buried  in  our  school-houses,  academies,, 
and  seats  of  learning,  is  to  utter  a  palpable  but  lamentaUe- 
trutb.    Yc  who  hesitate  for  words,  who  have  ideas  but  do  not 
know  how  to  let  others  have  them,  who  lose  much  of  the^  force 
and  beauty  of  your  ideas  or  the  power  of  your  feelini^  in  Tain^ 
attempts  to  communicate  them^  who  he^tate  for  words  and 
want  to  say  something  but  cannot,  may  thank  your  ^setting 
on  a  bench  and  saying  A" — ^your  being  boxed,  or  ferruled,  or 
disgraced  for  whispering  in  school,  and  kept  still  at  home  for 
it.    In  other  words,  thank  those  who  prevented,  when  they 
sliould  have  encouraged,  your  talking  disposition.  From  such 
thankless  thanks,  "  good  Lord  deliver  us..*' 

If  you  wish  to  regain  this  lost  sheep,  go  to  talking.  Drive 
out  your  ideas  somehow,  anyhow ;  but,  at  all events,.give  theuL 
breath.  Join  debating  societies  and  speaking  clubs,  and  make 
talk  with  every  one  you  meet.  Commit  to  memory  and  re- 
peat, in  short,  communicate  and  use  wards  as  much  and  as 
well  as  possible.  This  will  call  this/acuity  into  action,  and 
improve  it,  as  well  as  enlarge  the  organ.  It  is  worth  your 
trial.  Especially/  if  you  wish  to  become  d^ public  speaker,. 
speakm  public,  and  take  down  your  notes  in  your  brain^  em- 
ploying the  principle  already  presented. 

Much  pains  are  taken  to  teach  children  good  gramsnar^ 
This  may  be  obviated.  Your  rules  of  parsing,  &c,  are  of  lit- 
tle service.  I  will  point  out  a  fieur  more  excellent  way.  Let 
parents  only  speak  properly,  and  always  use  good  language, 
and  their  children  will  do.  the  same.  To  speak  and  write  pro- 
perly ^  is  as  natural  as  to  speak  at  all ;  and  this  is  as  natural 
as  seeing  or  breathing  ;  because  each  is  the  intuitive  exercise 
of  its  appropriate  fiaeulty .    The  error  CQDUMnoeB  in  Ike  cnMt^ 
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,  Mpecially  motben,  usually  talk  baigf  talk  to  thair 
ehndroB,  which  consists  in  saying  silly  things  ungraoQinatically. 
If  infifloits  do  need  milk  to  nourish  their  bodies,  they  certainlfr 
do  not  need  silliness  to  feed  their  minds.  Talk  ideas  to  them 
Of  mj  nothing;  and  speak  granunaticallyy  and  also  use  good 
language,  and  your  children  will  do  the  same. 

A  word  more  in  regard  to  this  baby  nonsense.  Like  ezcttea 
like.  This  is  as  true  of  infants,  comparatively,  as  of  adultSL 
Children  over  two  years  old,  understand,  or  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding, most  that  is  said  to  them.  If  ideas  be  spoken, 
their  ideas  are  excited,  and  intellect  developed ;  and,  if  good 
language  be  used,  they  will  not  only  imitaie  the  same,  but 
eron  feel  their  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  excited,  and  good 
taste  thereby  cultivated,  besides  having  matter  for  reflection. 
^  A  word  to  the  wise,"  &c.  The  conversation  of  parents  to 
their  children,  and  of  adults  before  children,  might  and  should 
furnish  an  intellectual  y^a^/  to  their  opening  minds — should  be 
grammatically  expressed,  and  clothed  in  good  language.  Then 
will  children,  too,  speak  correctly,  and  charm  you  with  the 
beauty  and  power  of  their  words,  as  well  as  grow  up  with 
superior  and  fascinating  conversational  powers,  if  not  become 
natural  orators  ;  and  man's  enjoyment  derived  from  talking 
and  listening,  be  augmented  twenty-fold. 

Parents,  wil^  you  not  be  persuaded  to  banish  your  baby 
balderdash,  and  your  grovelling  associations,  and  elevate  and 
instruct  your  children  by  conversation^  as  well  as  by  exam- 
ple ?  .  ^ 

In  what  has  been  said  relative  to  learning  the  dead  lan- 
guages, the  reader  is  not  to  infer  that  I  consider  a  knowledge 
of  them  useless  or  valueless,  or  am  hostile  to  their  being 
taught  and  learned.  I  approve  of  them  highly  ;  but  I  repu- 
diate the  modern  method  of  teaching  them  ;  for,  it  is  unphre- 
nological.  The  method  of  teaching  and  learning  them  pointed 
out  by  Phrenology  is,  talking  them.  Books  may  be  used  as 
auxiliaries^  merely,  but  not  as  the  main  method.  Besides 
their  spending  several  years  of  the  best  portion  of  their  lives 
in  acquiring  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  they  usually  forget 
all  they  ever  knew  about  them,  soon  after  leaving  college.  If 
they  would  have  a  school  for  teaching  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  ^ 
Hebrew,  in  which  all  the  conversation  was  in  the  language 
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they  were  learnings  besides  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
in  one-tenth  the  usual  time,  they  would  then  retain  this 
knowledge,  and  be  able  to  turn  it  to  some  practical  account. 
The  modern  method  of  teaching  French,  by  taking  the  pupil 
into  a  school  and  family  where  no  other  language  is  spoken, 
except  in  explanation  of  what  they  are  learning,  is  the  only 
true  one.  But  the  best  time  to  learn  the  languages,  is  in  child- 
hood, the  nurse,  or  parent,  or  teacher,  talking  these  languages 
to  them. 

The  miportance  of  speaking  correctly j  in  common  conver- 
sation, and  also  of  selecting  just  those  words  which  con- 
vey your  feelings  and  precise  meaning,  is  great,  yet  little  re- 
alized. Chesterfield  has  well  remarked  that  good  conversa- 
tional powers  are  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation.  They 
delight  and  gratify  all  who  listen,  besides  storing  their  minds 
with  useful  knowledge  and  valuable  suggestions.  The  ideas 
of  nine-tenths  of  mankind  loose  more  than  two-thirds  of  their 
beauty  and  power  in  consequence  of  their  not  taking  pains  to 
speak  with  beauty  and  force,  but  expressing  themselves  care- 
lessly. Speak  so  that  every  word  shall  charm  and  impress, 
and  this  style  will  soon  become  habitual.  Still,  do  not  be  af- 
fected, nor  use  yar;/e/cAe6f  expressions. 

Committing  to  memory  comes  under  this  organ,  and  is  a 
valuable  quality.  The  extent  to  which  this  power  can  be  car- 
ried, is  astonishing.  A  clergyman  in  England,  delivered  a 
lengthy  address  from  manuscript,  which  he  refused  to  let  be 
published.  Ono-of  his  listeners,  however,  wrote  it  oxjXfrom 
memory y  and  on  comparing  the  two,  there  were  only  four- 
teen words  that  were  not  the  same  in  both,  and  these  were 
analogous. 

Every  body  knows  Attrec  of  the  Herald.  As  a  reporter,  he 
has  few  equals,  and  yet  does  not  write  short  hand.  Still,  he 
gives  his  reports  almost  verbatim.  His  organ  of  Language  is 
very  large,  anJ  he  commits  or  writes  a  speech  from  memory 
with  astonishing  facility.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  him, 
he  remarked  that,  unless  lie  kept  it  in  habitual  exercise,  this 
faculty  became  rusty.  Though  he  doubtless  owes  much  to 
nature,  yet  he  unquestionably  owes  more  to  cultivation.  This 
.power  of  committing  to  memory,  is  extraordinary  in  most 
children,  and  should  always  be  kept  vigorous  by  exercut. 
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Thef  lore  to  learn  by  rote,  and  they  ."should  be  indulged  in  it 
This  exercise  can  and  should  be  commenced  long  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  learn  to  read,  and  continued  through  life. 
Printers  in  particular  require  it. 

FORM] 

Gogmizuiee  snd  reeoliectioo  of  the  shafb  of  objects,*  and  of  the  packs  or 
eoonteoaoees  of  persons,  of  the  form  and  looks  of  things,  of  family  re- 
semWsnccs,  &c.:  good  eye-sight. 

Adaftatioic.  Every  physical  thing,  all  the  pieces  or  items 
of  matter  which  constitute  our  world,  have  someybmsor 
Mhape.  No  physical  thing  can  exist  without  having  9omt 
shape  or  configuration.  By  means  of  it,  we  are  able  to  desig- 
nate and  remember  one  person  or  thing  from  another.  Infinite 
wisdom  has  wisely  given  the  quality  of  shape  to  all  bodies, 
and«  at  the  same  time,  imparted  to  man  the  faculty  of  Form, 
to  enable  him  to  perceive,  and  make  a  useful  application  of, 
this  elementary  property  of  matter.  Without  this  element  in 
nature,  man  could  not  recognize  his  fellow-man,  or  any  thing 
in  nature ;  but,  with  it  fully  developed,  he  recollects  persons 
and  things  seen  years  ago,  and  distinguishes  the  animal,  vege- 
table, or  mineral  kingdoms,  by  their  shape. 

This  is  one  of  the  principle  faculties  employed  in  reading 
and  spelling ;  though  Language  renders  important  assistance ; 
Form,  by  recollecting  the  shape  of  letters  and  words,  and 
Language,  by  committing  to  memory.  This  leads  me  to  speak 
of  two  important  errors  in  the  present  method  of  teaching 
reading  and  spelling  :  first,  of  teaching  children  the  shape  of 
Utters  instead  of  words,  the  Oxher ;  of  teaching  them  to  spell  by 
rote — ^by  the  way  it  sounds^  instead  of  by  the  looks  of  the 
word. 

From  what  has  before  been  said  ai^ainst  teaching  young 
children  to  read,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  opposed  to 
their  be'mg  taught  these  branches  at  all.  Learning  to  read  so 
as  to  understand  the  sense,  requires  much  maturity  and 
strength  of  mind ;  and  teaching  children  to  read  mechanicalfy 
by  rote  merely,  just  as  a  parrot  says  "pretty  polly,"  is  a  posi- 
tiveiiiitiry  .  because  it  compells  them  to  call  the  worJs  bat 
skip  the  «ei»e,  and  this  causes  them  to  fall  into  that  monot<^ 
nous  sameness  qfione  which  characterizes  most  readers,  adults 
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afl  well  as  children,  and  is  easily  detected  in  most  speaken, 
especially  clergymen.  It  should  therefore  be  postponed  till 
they  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  full  force  of  what  they 
read.  Still,  after  the  way  has  been  prepared  by  reading  in- 
teresting stories  to  them,  and  kindling  in  them  a  desire  to  read, 
so  as  to  read  these  stories  themselves ;  and  after  they  are  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  the  sense^  they  should  by  all  means  be 
taught  to  read.  Few  if  any  children  are  capable  of  this  be- 
fore they  arc  six  or  eight  years  old ;  and  when  they  begin  to 
tease  you  to  teach  them  how  to  read,  because  they  wish  to 
enfot/  reading,  almost  all  children  could  be  taught  to  read  in 
one  month,  and  to  read  better  than  they  would  have  read  if 
they  had  begun  at  three  years  old.  The  reason  is  obvious.  By 
beginning  to  read  before  they  are  capable  of  understanding' 
the  sense,  they  not  only  take  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
therefore  learn  slowly,  but  often  conceive  a  dislike  to  reading ; 
and  hence  read  only  when  compelled  to.  But  wait  till  they 
are  eager  to  learn,  and  they  will  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  form  a  taste  for  it,  which  is  of  immense  ad- 
vantage. Scarceley  one  child  in  fifty  but  hates  study ;  and  the 
reason  is  here  disclosed — they  learn  to  read  before  they  are 
able  to  understand  what  they  read ;  and  therefore  conceive  a 
dislike  to  books  whichlasts  through  life.  The  mother  of  Wesley 
would  not  let  her  son  learn  a  letter  till  the  day  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  that  day  taught  him  every  letter  of  the  alphabet ; 
and,  the  next  day,  she  taught  him  to  read  the  first  verse  in  the 
Bible.  (Se(5  Southye's  l^ife  of  Wesley.) 
,  I  have  always  brought  out  this  point  at  my  lecture  on  the 
intellectual  organs,  and  have  afterward  been  waited  upon  by 
hundreds  who  have  stated  factSy  showing  that  children  from 
six  to  eight  years  old,  could  be  taught  to  read  well  in  one 
month.  In  1837, 1  gave  this  lecture  in  New  Haven,  and  in 
going  to  New  York  the  next  day,  a  gentleman,  one  of  the 
theological  students,  stated  as  an  illustration  of  this  point,  that 
a  friend  of  his  forbade  his  boy  learning  a  letter  or  opening  a 
book  till  he  was  six  years  old;  that,  by  this  time,  the  boy's 
desire Xo  read  had  kindled  almost  into  a  passion;  and  that,  in 
one  months  he  learned  to  read  fluently  in  the  Bible,  and  had 
wer  since  been  devoted  to  books.    Hundreds  of  flimilar  facts 


bam  told  me ;  and  if  any  parent  will  pome  a  aioiilaa 
coiBMy  I  atand  8p<msor  for  the  result. 

''Biit  I  will  point  out  a  method  of  teaching  children  to  read^ 
ihorterand  better  than  the  present,  and  one  which  willobyiate 
iwo-Chirds  of  the  diflSculty  connected  with  reading.  It  is  this. 
Teach  your  child  wokds  instead  of  letters.  Thus :  it  is  just  as 
easy  for  your  child  to  learn  bird,  as  to  learn  b,  or  i,  or  r,  or  d ;» 
and  this  method  saves  him  that  immense  difficulty  of  compound^ 
ing  the  elementary  sounds.  And  it  must  come  to  this  after  all 
I  appeal  toevery  good  proof-reader  in  Christendom,  whether  he 
does  not  detect  typographical  errors  by  the  looks  of  the  word^ 
not  by  spelling  it  over,  or  by  remembering  its  gingle.  •  The 
word  looks  wrong.  It  sMkes  his  eye  as  inconeet.  In  other 
words.  Form  is  the  proper  organ  for  spelling  and  reading;  and 
therefore  children  should  be  taught  to  read  and  spell  by  the 
looks  of  words,  not  by  rote.  And  this  cultivates  the  organ  of 
Form,  or  the  natural  organ  for  reading  and  spelling.  Lan- 
guage may  render  important  assistance  by  spelling  by  rote^ 
yet  Form  should  be  ihe principal.* 

To  cultivate  this  faculty,  bear  in  mind  the  countenances  of 
those  you  see,  so  that  you  may  know  them  again.  Formerly^ 
the  circus  performers  and  exhibitors  of  live  animals,  oftea 
allowed  those  who  visited  them  in  the  forenoon,  to  pass  io 
free  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  If  they  gave  tickets,  they 
would  be  transferred,  so  that  others  would  go  in.  Hence,  th^ 
door-keeper  was  compelled  to  recollect  them.  To  do  this^  be 
was  obliged  to  look  sharply^  not  at  their  dress,  which  might 
be  changed,  but  at  their  faces.  I  have  seen  scores  of  trials^ 
and  every  device  contrived,  to  cheat  the  door-keeper,  butnever 
saw  a  failure.  I  regarded  this  as  almost  supernatural,  but  now 
see  that  their  vigorous  exercise  of  Form,  enabled  them  to  carhf 
faces  in  their  eye.  This  is  practiced  very  successffllly  on  our 
southern  and  western  travelling  routes.  The  collectors  on  the 
steamboats,  rail-roads,  &c.,  are  obliged  to  remember  who  has 

*  Lyman  Cobb's  new  spelling'^book  contains  one  important  improve* 
meat  over  all  others,  namely :  that  of  placing  ail  those  woids  which  ara 
speUed^difTerenrly.  but  prj.i3j.icjJ  altSLe,  indiflferent  columns— those 
wofds  ending  in^Ti03f«  in  one  cohimn,  those  ending  in  aioN,  in  another^ 
km.    The  plan  is  mostazceUeat;  betler  than  any  other  now  in  use.    ^  • 
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paid,  and  who  not,  and  where  they  came  on  board,  I  aak 
whether  their  power  in  this  respect  is  not  often  remarkable — 
all  from  its  exercise.  In  England,  there  is  a  class  of  peraons 
connected  wtih  prisons,  whose  business  it  is  to  detect  old  oon- 
▼icts.  They  closely  scrutinize  every  one  who  is  brought  in, 
looking  at  every  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the.  nose  oc  its 
insertion,  at  the  mouth,  eyes,  forehead,  shape  of  the  body,  Ac, 
and  rarely  allow  any  one  who  has  been  in  before,  to  pass  un- 
detected. 

This  affords  a  hint  to  all  who  would  cultivate  this  faculty. 
Look  every  one  full  in  the  face:  notice, and  impress  on  your 
mind,  the  cast  or  expression  of  countenance,  the  general  con- 
tour of  body«  and  continue  looking  till  you  have  riviied  it 
upon  tliis  faculty,  and  this  will  increase  its  power. 

WEIGHT: 

laiaitivc  perception  and  application  of  the  principles  of  osAvrrr :  ability 
to  balance  one*t  self— to  ride  a  fraciiont  hone,  hold  the  band  steadily, 
throw  a  ball,  tione,  or  arrow,  straight :  shoot  well,  walk  the  edge  of  a 
plank,  climb  aloft  without  falling,  preserve  and  regain  the  centre  of 
gravity,  keep  the  balance,  ice. 

Adaptation. — ^Without  the  arrangement,  in  nature,  of  ^rov- 
iijff  or  of  attraction  and  cohesion,  not  only  would  all  bodies 
be  as  likely  to  rise  as  fall,  and  be  incapable  of  being  kept  in 
any  particular  position,  but  even  the  particles  composing  every 
body,  would  be  dissolved,  and  scattered  any  where  and  every 
where  throughout  spare.  No  house  could  be  built ;  for,  what 
would  keep  its  materials  together  ?  What  keeps  the  ocean  in 
its  bed,  or  the  rivors  from  running  up  the  mountain,  or  from 
being  scattered  over  hill  and  dale,  and  destroying  every  thing 
The  rain  would  ascent/us  quickly  and  as  often  as  descend, and 
our  world  be  utterly  uninhabitable. 

The  same  Wisflom  which  instituted  this  indispensable  ar- 
rangeinont  m  nature,  also  created  the  faculty  of  Weight  in 
man  t<i  bo  its  rountorpart,  and  to  perceive  and  apply  its  laws; 
else,  we  should  have  fallen  and  rolled  where  gravity  carried 
us,  and  been  incapable  of  doing  the  first  thing  to  counteract 
its  sway.  But  thanks  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  we  can  not 
only  resist  its  action,  in  part,  but  oven  convert  it  to  ourserviee. 
Without  it,  we  could  not  walk  or  sit ;  with  it,  we  can  i 
^  against  wind  and  tide,  manage  madiinery,  and  effect  1 
cial  ends  innimierable. 
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ItM  ealliyation  is  highly  important,  yet  little  attended  Uk 
Who  ever  thinks  of  inculcating  its  exercise  in  children,  or  prae^ 
tising  it  themselyes,  unless  by  chance  ?  And  yet  it  should  be 
commenced  in  infancy.  Instead  of  holding  or  bracing  up  a 
child,  so  that  it  cannot  roll  oyer  or  fall,  let  it  hold  itself  up,  or 
else  roll  into  some  uncomfortable  position,  so  as  to  teach  it  to 
steady  itself,  and  sit  up,  creep,  &c,  early.  As  soon  as  it  caa 
stand  or  walk,  encourage  it,  and  as  early  as  possible,  take  k 
on  your  hand,  in  a  setting  or  standuig  posture,  and,  partly 
holding  it  and  partly  not,  carry  it  around  the  room  on  your  ex- 
tended hand,  and  change  its  position  more  and  still  more 
quickly,  so  as  to  teach  it  to  keep  itself  from  falling. 

But  most  mothers  take  the  opposite  course,  which  is  highly 
injurious.  They  forbid  their  children's  climbing  up  on  chairs, 
by  the  window,  on  fences,  trees,  &c.,  because  "you'll  yJi//,'' 
and  are  continually  ringing  in  their  ears,  "take  care !  take  care 
I  tell  you !  you'll  fall !  yoti'//  fall!  /"  This  always  reminds 
me  of  a  fidgety  old  grand-mother,  who  charged  her  grand-son 
never  to  go  near  the  water  till  he  had  learned  to  swinij  lest  he 
should  get  drowned.  This  is  just  like  those  mothers  who  for- 
\nd  their  children's  climbing  lest  they  fail.  The  very  way  to 
prevent  their  falling,  is  to  encourage  their  climbing.  This  ex- 
orcises, and  thereby  enlarges  their  organ  of  Weight ;  which, 
when  large,  renders  them  more  safe  aloft  than  those  who  have 
It  small  are  on  tlie  floor.  Cultivating  this  faculty,  in  these 
and  other  ways,  will  prevent  their  getting  many  an  extra  bumpf 
which  injures  their  brain,  and  induces  itsdisease,  just  because 
iheiyareni  prevented  its  exercise  by  forbidding  its  climbing, 
throwing  stones,  &c.  And  then,  too,  it  is  useful  in  so  many 
thousand  ways  through  life,  that  its  due  exercise  should  form 
A  part  of  early  education,  as  much  as  talking,  andtfor  the  same 
reason,  namely,  that  Ao/A  are  functions  qf  our  nature. 

CALCULATION: 

Ability  to  reckon  figures  in  the  head:  memory  of  numbers:  intuiiiTe,  per- 
cepuuii  ul  itie  rt'Uiious  of  numbers  or  ligures:  mental  ariihmeiic:  do* 
mericul  compulation:  adding,  subtracuu<^,  dividiuj;,  and   multl^ing 

Adaptation.  Every  thing  and  collection  of  things  in  na- 
ture, has  a  number.  We  cannot  help  regarding  things  as  one; 
twot  three,  four,  &c,  that  is,  counting.  Let  all  idea  of  number 
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hwff  mU,  make,  handle,  &c.  Reckon  what  so  many  yards  of 
doth  will  come  to  at  so  much  per  yard,  varying  the  price  and 
number  of  yards  at  pleasure,  and  so  of  the  prices  of  any 
thing ;  and  when  you  go  to  the  store  to  buy,  keep  this  faculty 
busy  to  see  if  the  clerk  has  reckoned  it  right.  And  let  clerlDB 
in  stores  reckon  in  their  heads  ;  for,  this  will  enable  them  to 
do  it  more  rapidly  and  accurately.  Arithmetic,  and  slate  and 
pencil,  may  be  employed  occasionally,  merely  as  an  assistanif 
but  menial  arithmetic  should  be  the  main  thing  they  rely 
upon  for  casting  and  keeping  accounts.  I  know  a  jobber  who 
has  done  business  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  dollars  per 
week,  but  who  can  neither  read,  write,  nor  cipher,  but  who 
keeps  all  the  transactions  of  each  week  in  his  head  till  Satur- 
day night,  when  he  will  tell  them  to  his  wife  to  put  tliem 
down.  He  remarked  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  worked 
out  for  different  men,  and  took  up  his  wages  along  as  he 
v-anted  them,  but  never  put  anything  down,  and  yet,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  usually  found  himself  more  correct.than 
those  for  whom  he  labored,  (See  p.  31).  He  added  that  he 
never  had  the  least  confusion  as  to  his  business, till  his  son-in- 
law  bcgairto  keep  books  for  him.  According  to  my  view  of 
this  subject,  ColbonCs  arithmetic  and  its  improvements  by 
other  authors,  arc  tar  more  consonant  with  tlie  phrenological 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic  than  any  other  I  have  seen. 

You  should  also  charge  your  memory  with  numbers.  Thus: 
Eighty  million  pounds  of  cofiee  are  consumed  annually  in  the 
United  States,  and  twenty-Avc  millions  in  Great  Britain;  and 
so  ot*  other  statistics.  You  would  tlien  seldom  be  at  a  loss  for 
statistical  information — the  most  difficult  matter  to  be  recol- 
lected. Applying  this  principle  to  dates,  you  would  be  able 
to  recollect  the  date  of  things  recorded  in  history,  that  is,  the 
number  oi\\\o  year;  though  recollecting  the /tme  from  one 
event  to  another,  comes  under 

TIME: 

O'gnizance  and  recollection  of  whf.n,  of  succession  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
ol  uiTKATioN,  dates,  &c. ;  disposition  and  ability  to  keep  the  beat  in 
musjc.  dancing,  &c. :  and  to  tell  the  time  of  the  day,  when  ihiugt  oe> 
cuned,  Ace. 

Adaptation.  Instead  of  being  planted  down  in  the  midal 
of  one  unchanging  nowy  man  is  placed  ia  a  world  of  succes- 
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sion.    One  event  happens  befobe  or  after  another.    His 
life  is  composed  of  a  continuity  of  times — of  a  continual 
variation  of  periods.     From  infancy  to  old  age,  up  through 
childhood,  youth,  middle  age,  old  age,  and  death,  every  day, 
hour,  sedond,  and  item  of  existence,  follows  its  predecessor,  or 
precedes  its  successor  in  point  of  tivn.    Wc  look  back  upon 
the  pasty  and  cast  the  eye  of  hope  or  dread  forward  into  the 
future.  Wo  make  appointments  to  do  certain  things  at  certain 
times  to  come,  and  all  are  able  to  discern  the  arrival  of  those 
times.   This  faculty  adapts  man  to  this  arrangement  of  succes- 
sion.    But  for  this  arrangement  in  the  nature  of  things,  all 
doings  or  exercises  of  mind  relating  to  the  past  or  future,  would 
be  annihilated,  all  conception  of  any  other  period  than  the 
present — ^than  one  monotonous  now,*  obliterated,  and  with 
it,  all  the  arrangements  relating  to  erasj  ages,  years,  the  sea- 
sons, months,  days,  hours,  seconds,  the  relations  of  infancy, 
childhood,  youth,  middle  age,  old  age,  death,  the  past,  and  the 
future,  &c.,  extinct  to  man  ;  which  would  effectually  break  up 
the  present  order  of  things.     With  this  arrangement  in  nature, 
but  without  this  faculty  in  man,  though  they  would  exist  and 
succeed  each  other,  that  existence  and  succession,  and  their 
application  to  appointments  and  to  every  thing  connected  with 
the  past  and  future,  would  be  as  utterly  inconceivable  to  man, 
as  the  beautifully  blended  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  to  the 
blind,  or  as  music  is  to  the  deaf.     But  with  this  arrangement 
of  time  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  this  faculty  in  man  adapted 
to  it,  man  can  hold  converse  with  what  has  been,  and  what 
will  be  for  thousands  of  years  each  way — can  divide  and  sub- 
divide the  future  and  the  past  to  his  liking,  and  have  a  time 
for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  time. 

*  The  only  rational  idea  man  can  form  of  eternity  i8»  one  continuout 
NOW,  or  the  utter  abolition  of  time,  and  substitution  of  one  continuous 
NOW.  To  talk  about  eternity  continuing  through  myriads  of  successive 
a{rcs,  is  litter  folly  ;  for,  a  succession  must  have  both  a  beginning  and  an 
end.  'i'he  idea  of  j^riods  of  tin?e,  can  nu  more  be  connected  vrilh 
etcrniiy,  tlmt  an  end  can  l)e  connected  with  the  circle.  Thus,  Phreno- 
logy will  help  relijirionists  out  of  many  an  otherwicie  inexplicable  diffi- 
culty. Mind,  unconnected  with  matter,  knows  nothing  about  space, 
bulk,  ponderosity,  colors,  etc.,  wliich  are 'terms  belongfng  to  matler. 
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Tills  arrangement  is  highly  calculated  to  promote  health, 
and  eminently  useful  in  the  despatch  of  business.  Nearly  all 
the  operations  of  life  require  its  assistance,  and  are  facilitated 
by  its  full  development.  Hence,  its  cultivation  becomes  an 
item  in  education  of  very  considerable  importance ;  and  yet, 
that  cultivation  is  scarcely  once  thought  of  from  the  cradle  to 
Che  grave ;  and  hence  too,  it  is  usually  one  of  the  smallest 
organs  in  the  human  head.  This  need  not,  and  should  not 
be ;  it  should  be  cultivated  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

The  only  means  of  cultivating  it  is,  to  exercise  it,  and  this 
can  be  done,  not  by  canying  a  watch  in  your  pocket,  and  oAen 
reading  the  time  of  day  from  its  dial,  or  from  a  clock  before 
you,  but  from  keeping  the  time  of  day  in  your  licad^  and  re- 
taining in  your  memory  the  token  things  took  place,  or  the 
order  of  their  occurrence,  how  long  certain  events  occurred 
before  or  after  others ;  the  day  of  the  week,  month,  and  year 
of  thciroccurrence,  &c.  I  verily  believe  thatif  every  time-piece 
iu  ctiristendom  were  destroyed,  and  no  others  made,  mankind 
would  be  better  off  than  they  now  are  ;  for  then,  they  would 
l>e  compelled  to  exercise  this  organ  vigorously,  which  would 
.so  strengthen  it  as  to  enable  it  to  do  all  that  time-pieces  now 
do,  with  equal  accuracy,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which 
time-pieces  can  never  do ;  whereas  now,  the  time  being  kept 
in  their  pockets,  this  organ  has  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore 
does  nothing,  becoming  small  from  mere  inaction,  and  the 
pleasures  flowing  from  its  exercise  thereby  abridged.  Men 
would  be  more  punctual  than  they  now  are.  Their  time- 
pieces would  vary  less,  never  run  down,  and  admonish  them 
that  a  certain  time  has  come  ;  whereas  now,  naiure^s  time- 
keeper being  laid  by,  we  often  forget  to  look  at  that  of  art, 
and  so  the  time  appointed  passes  unobserved. 

I  have  always  strenuously  advocated  the  superiority  of  na- 
ture over  art.  The  latter  may  often  be  employed  to  aid  the 
former,  but  never  to  precede  or  supersede  her.  Time-pieces 
may  aid  Time  just  as  arithmetic  may  aid  Calculation — books. 
Language — notes,  Tune — ^geography,  Locality — logic,  the 
reasoning  Faculties,  &c. ;  but  they  should  never  supercede  it. 
It  should  be  the  boss  workman,  they,  its  assistants  merely, 
and  rarely  employed.    If  the  works  of  man  can  excel  those 
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of  his  M aker,  if  art  can  do  better  than  nature,  then  are  time 
pieces  better  than  keeping  the  time  in  the  head.  The  thought 
is  preposterous,  and  this  relying  upon  time-pieces  to  the  neglect 
of  that  time-keeper  placed  by  the  God  of  nature  in  the  head  of 
man,  must  eventuate  in  evil.  To  avoid  this  evil,  exercise  this 
faculty  by  keeping  the  time  within  yourself. 

The  extent  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  capable 
of  augmenting  its  power,  is  astonishing — ^far  greater  than 
most  persons  would  imagine.  The  experienced  nurse  will 
throw  herself  upon  her  couch — first  charging  this  faculty  to 
awaken  her  in  just  two  hours,  or  half  an  hour — as  the  Doctor 
may  have  ordered — and  this  watching  sentinel  counts  off  the 
minutes  and  hours  while  the  other  faculties  sleep,  till  the  time 
arrives,  when  it  sounds  the  alarm,  and  summonses  the  other 
faculties  to  the  post  of  action.  Many  of  oiur  elderly  fanners, 
who  were  not  blessed  (?)  with  a  time-piece  when  boys,  can 
sleep  soundly  till  the  time  previously  appointed  for  rising  ar. 
rives,  and  invariably  awaken  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time 
they  appoint.  Many  elderly  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  waking 
and  rising  at  a  given  hour,  and,  whether  or  not  they  may  have 
been  previously  broken  of  their  rest,  awaken  at  the  usual 
time.  Every  one  might  and  should  habituate  himself  to  this 
and  similar  practices.  They  will  soon  become  second  nature, 
and  be  of  incalculable  value  through  life.  Magnetized  patients, 
when  required  by  the  magnetizer  to  awaken  in  any  specified 
number  of  minutes,  do  so,  almost  to  a  second,  and  with  an 
accuracy  incomparably  greater  than  that  possessed  by  most 
persons  in  their  natural  state. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  faculty,  think  often  during  the  day, 
what  time  it  is,  and  compare  your  judgment  with  a  time- 
piece; keep  steps  in  walking,  inarching,  dancing,  &c.,  and  the 
beat  in  music ;  in  reading  liistory,  impress  the  era,  and  the 
order  of  events,  strongly  upon  your  mind,  and  compare  eras, 
that  is,  the  destruction  of  Carthage  with  the  reign  of  Julius 
Cssar,  and  also  with  the  founding  of  Rome,  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  the  Pelopenician  wars,  &c.  Give  yourself  so  many 
minutes  or  hours  to  do  certain  things,  and  observe  the  time 
taken  in  doing  them,  which,  besides  improving  this  faculty, 
wiU  greatly  aid  you  in  laying  out  your  time.    Be  punctual  at 
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your  meab,  appointments,  and  every  set  time  fordoing  things, 
and  fix  a  time  for  doing  things  whenever  it  is  practicable ;  and 
above  all  things,  employ  all  your  time. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  an  almost  fatal  error  or  omission ; 
namely,  that  of  allowing  many  a  minute  and  hour  to  pass 
without  doing  much  of  any  thing  in  particular.  True,  persons 
breathe,  and  perhaps  move,  or  talk,  but  effect  nothing  of  im- 
portance. They  regard  the  loss  of  a  half-hour  at  breakfast, 
an  hour  at  dinner,  and  many  minutes  and  scraps  of  time  during 
the  day,  and  perhaps  the  morning  or  evening  or  both,  as  of 
Uttle  account,  and  thus  soon  squander  weeks  and  years,  which, 
rightly  employed,  might  have  contributed  largely,  not  only  to 
their  present,  but  lilso  to  their  future  enjoyment.  I  knuw  of 
no  lesson  that  can  be  instilled  into  the  forming  minds  of  child- 
ren more  important  than  teaching  them  xojillup  every  minute^ 
every  second  of  time  with  something  useful  to  themselves  or 
others.  Who  ever  saw  a  great  or  a  good  man  not  full  of 
business,  too  full  to  find  any  leisure  time  to  waste  ? 

Another  immense  consumption  of  time  occurs  in  not  doing 
tlie  most  important  things  first,  and  throwing  minor  matters 
into  the  background.  A  vast  amount  of  time  is  consumed  in 
being  fashionable^  in  altering  dresses,  bonnets,  &c.,  in  pre- 
paring for  parties;  in  making  a  display ;  in  idle,  foolish  conver- 
sation that  does  no  one  any  good ;  in  making  things  of  little 
comparative  value,  too  numerous  to  mention ;  in  preparing 
and  drinking  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  wines,  spirituous  liquors, 
&c.  &c.,  mainly  for  looksj  the  extra  time  spent  upon  them, 
being  a  waste  of  that  precious  gift — existence :  and  so  of 
thousands  of  things  of  which  these  will  serve  as  samples. 

T(ie  fact  is,  that  man's  standard  by  which  he  values  things, 
is  utterly  erroneous,  and  this  error  is  fatal  to  his  happiness.  Let 
him  but  consult  his  nature^  as  developed  by  Phrenology ;  let 
him  see  what  faculties  he  has,  their  relative  &ize  when  large,* 
and  the  conditions  of  their  action,  tlieir  wants,  and  natural 
functions,  and  he  will  have  the  true  data  for  the  «1ivisicn  of 

*  Large  Cautiousness  occupies  several  times  more  braio  than  large 
Sixe,  and  large  Causality  or  Adhesiveness,  than  large  Color,  or  Weight, 
etc.;  and  the  larger  any  faculty  it  in  this  sense,  the  more  happiness  or 
suffering  will  its  action  impart 
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his  time.  Two  or  three  faculties  combined,  now  usually  en^ 
gross  most  of  the  time  of  man,  besides  enslaving  t^e  other 
faculties.  Let  all  the  time  spent  in  every  thing  appertaining 
to  raising  and  preparing  food  and  eating  it,  and  in  drinking, 
(Alimentiveness)  to  fluttering  in  the  sunshine  of  fashionable 
life,  [Approbativeness  and  Self-EIsteemJ  to  love,  [Ama 
tiveness  and  AdhesivenessJ  and  to  acquiring  property,  [Ac^ 
quisitiveness^]  be  separated  from  the  time  spent  in  other  things^ 
and  the  balance  would  be  small  indeed.  Is  it  right,  is  it  wise 
to  allow  these  few  animal  feelings  to  rule  the  entire  man  .^ 
Was  man  made  merely,  or  even  mainly,  to  eat,  show  off,  be 
sensual,  and  amass  wealth?  '<No!"  exclaims  Plurenelogy; 
'<  for,  man  has  other  and  larger  organs  to  be  fed  and  ezefcisc^. 
Our  journeymen  and  laborers  who  are  out  of  employ,  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  they  can  spend  their  time  more  pleasurably 
and  profitably  in  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  than  merely 
in  getting  something  to  live  upon.  Indeed,  men  generally  do 
not  act  as  though  there  were  any  thing  else  to  do  or  live  for, 
or  any  other  source  of  enjoyment  but  making  moneys  and 
gratifying  their  ambition,  ill-will,  love,  appetite,  and  ether 
merely  animal  feelings.  They  have  overlooked  the  great 
truth  that  thfsir  moral  and  intellectual  {acmlties,  shoukl  en- 
gross more  df  their  time.  Attention  devoted  'to  them,,  is  the 
most  important,  the  most  momentous  business  of  Ufe.  Let 
time  be  spent  on  them  Jirst,  and  then  let  surplus  time  go  to 
the  lower  feelings. 

A  vast  amount  of  time  is-  also  consumed  by  one  person 
trespassing  upon  the  time  of  others.  TioK  is  life ;  and  as  one 
man  has  no  right  to  take  the  life  of  another,  so  he  has  none 
to  consume  his  time.  Hence,  whenever  with  our  feUow-men,. 
we  should  either  let  them  entirely  alone,  or  else  do  our  best  to 
benefit  them,  and  be  very  careful  how  we  encroach  upon  the 
time  of  others.  Nor  should  we  allow  our  time  to  be  en- 
croached upon  by  others,  because  silly  fashion  haa  made  it  a 
rule  to  drop  whatever  we  are  doing,  and  attend  to  company. 
I,  for  one,  despise  and  disregard  this  requirement ;  Bot  giving 
any  of  my  time  to  others  for  politeness  sake,  and  eonsidenng 
my  short  stay  on  earth  too  valuable  to  myself,  too  important  to 
my  fellow-men,  to  be  squandered  in  dancing  attendance  at  the 
shrine  of  fashion. 
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These  remarks  upon  the  value  and  improvement  of  time, 
have  struck  a  deep  and  rich  vein,  which,  at  other  times,  and  in 
ether  connexions,  I  intend  to  follow  out  more  fully ;  for,  it  is 
a  subject  that  lays  near  my  heart,  and  one  over  which  I  have 
mourned  and  pondered  for  years.  The  utter  folly  of  man  in 
this  prodigality  of  time, — aye,  its  worse  than  folly,  its  con- 
summate wickedness  J  its  climax  of  crime,  and  the  evils  cluster- 
ing areund  this  misimprovement  of  his  earthly  existence — 
has  opened  a  deep  vein  of  grief  in  me,  and  kept  it  open — kept 
a  continual  stream  of  sorrow,  pouring  forth  wherever  I  turn 
my  eyes,  and  whatever  I  see  my  fellow-men  doing — a  stream 
which  I  cannot  describe,  and  to  obviate  the  cause  of  which,  I 
am  determined  to  do  all  within  my  power.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred  in  our  nature,  I  urge  upon 
parents  and  teachers  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  faculty 
of  time  in  children.  I  shall  hereafter  show,  somewhat  in 
detail,  how  time  may  be  spent  to  better  advantage  that  it  now 
is — that  is,  how  to  reap  from  it  a  far  richer  and  more  abundant 
harvest  of  pleasure  than  man  now  enjoys.  This  can  be  done, 
and  Phrenology  shows  the  world  how  to  do  it.  I  can  hardly 
forbear  entering  upon  this  subject  here,  but  my  limits  forbid. 
In  the  journal  department,  in  the  series  of  articles  entitled 
*^  Existing  evtb  and  their  remedy,"  I  shall  soon  reach  and  ex- 
pound a  kindred  point,  and  in  this  work,  shall  again  broach  it, 
when  I  come  to  show  mothers  how  to  get  time  to  become  the 
educators  of  their  children. 

TUNE. 

g 

Tke  MUSICAL  feeling  and  faculty :  ability  to  learn  tunes  bt  rote,  and  to  de  ' 
tect  harmony  and  discord  b7  the  ear:  ability  and  disposition  to  sing 
and  play  oo  musical  instruments  :  love  of  melody  and  musical  harmony; 

Adapt ATI027. — Man  is  a  musical  animal,  and  constituted  so 
as  to  receive  a  great  amount  of  real  pleasure  in  singing  and 
listening  to  music ;  and  this  faculty  is  the  means  and  medium 
of  that  pleasure.  It  is  adapted  to  musical  sounds  and  to 
concord  in  music,  and  tlie  musical  octave  is  also  adapted  to  it. 
Without  it,  or  in  its  absence,  one  note  in  music  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  another,  and  tliat  soul-stirring  delight  ex- 
perienced in  its  exercise,  would  be  unknown.  With  it,  the 
merry,  friendly,  mournful,  devotional,  martial,  and  almost 
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every  other  human  sentiment  and  passion,  can  be  combined, 
and  stirred  up  to  a  degree  of  intensity  scarcely  possible  without 
it.  It  may  also  be  employed  as  a  means  of  refining  and 
elevating  the  feelings,  and  exciting  the  thrilling,  touching, 
melting,  exquisite,  beautiful,  &c. 

Music  is  music,  the  world  over,  and  concord  and  discord 
.affect  the  ears  of  the  savage  and  the  civilized  in  the  same 
manner.  What  is  music  to  the  refined  Anglo-Saxon,  is  equally 
so  to  the  red  man  of  the  forest,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
China  and  Siberia,  and  their  octave  is  our  octave.  The  musi- 
cal feeling  is  planted  in  nearly  every  human  soul,  being  as 
much  a  constituent  portion  of  man,  as  lungs,  or  brain,  or  a 
mouth,  and  is  designed  and  calculated  greatly  to  augment  hu- 
man happiness  and  improvement  It  should,  therefore,  be 
universally  cultivated,  especially  in  the  young.  It  f>  generally 
cultivated,  but  not  rightly,  or  in  harmony  with  its  natural 
function. 

Its  one,  distinctive  function  is  to  learn  to  sing  by  ear.  It 
scorns  the  trammels  of  notes,  gamuts,  and  fa,  sol,  la,  but  gives 
a  spontaneous  expression  to  this  musical  feeling  by  appropriate 
sounds,  or  else  learns  tunes  by  ratty  that  is,  from  hearing  them 
sung  or  played.  True,  it  calls  notes  and  instruments,  and  the 
science  of  music,  to  its  aid,  but  only  as  attendants  and  servants; 
whereas,  the  modern  method  of  teaching  music  has  rendered 
them  primaries  and  principals,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  singing  by  ear.  And  then,  too,  our  concerts,  oratorios,  thea- 
tre, church,  and  parlor  music,  &c.,  is  nearly  all  purely  artificial 
scarcely  a  vestage  of  natural  music  remaining.  True, 
great  science  and  wonderful  skill  and  art  are  displayed,  but 
artificial  music  does  not  come  from  the  Aeor/,  nor  reach  the 
heart.  It  may  make  us  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the  performer, 
but  does  not  stir  up  the  fountain  o{  feelings  nor  make  us  happy. 
I  verily  believe  that  burning  every  note  of  music  ever  printed, 
and  preventing  any  more  from  being  printed,  would  augment 
man's  pleasure  derived  from  music,  besides  facilitating  its  ac- 
quisition. When  art  can  excel  nature,  when  man  can  outdo 
his  Maker,  then,  but  not  till  then,  may  we  be  benefitted  by 
learning  and  practicing  music  scientifically y  or  from  books 
first.    Our  colored  population,  especially  at  the  south,  ofteft 
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make  hills  and  dales  echo  with  their  peals  of  song,  yet  they 
never  learn  to  sing  icienii/icalfyf  nor  from  notes,  but  by  means 
of  the  instinctive  exercise  of  this  faculty.  And  yet,  many  music 
teachers  actually  ybrAic/  their  pupils  singing  by  rote ;  but  they 
may^well  pull  out  their  teeth  and  sew  up  their  mouths,  in 
order  to  help  them  eat,  or  set  them  to  studying  the  dead  lan- 
guages in  order  to  make  them  good  speakers.  [See  remarks 
on  Language,  p.  5.]  Teach  them  to  sing  &y  ear  Jirai,  and 
then,  if  you  see  fit  to  aid  them  by  teaching  the  science  and 
^^rules"  of  music,  and  to  read  tunes  by  note,  they  may  be  im- 
proved and  perfected  thereby,  but  teaching  them  the  latter^ri/, 
is  like  standing  a  pyramid  on  its  apex. 

And  then,  too,  learning  to  sing  the  natural  way,  is  as  much 
more  easy  than  by  rule,  as  walking  on  the  feet  is  more  easy 
than  on  the  hands,  because  the  former  is  natural^  and  the  lat- 
ter, unnatural.  I  cordially  approve  a  practice  quite  common 
in  New  England,  of  frequently  relieving  the  tedium  of  the 
school-room  by  singing  a  tune  in  which  all  the  scholars  take 
part,  and  thereby  cultivate  this  faculty  early,  and  in  the  natural 
way.  Let  all  young  children  sing  themselves,  and  let  all,  es- 
pecially the  young,  instead  of  waiting  till  they  have  taken  les- 
sons  in  music,  or  for  a  formal  set-to  at  the  piano  or  accordian, 
strike  up  the  cheerful  lays  when'  about  the  house,  or  garden, 
or  field,  and  promote  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of 
tliose  about  them,  by  giving  frequent  and  unrestrained  expres- 
sion of  those  lively  buoyant,  cheerful,  happy  feelings  so  com- 
mon to  youth.  Let  boys  whistle,  and  let  laborers  make  the 
fields  ring  and  the  forests  echo  with  their  merry,  thrilling 
MOtes  of  music,  and  let  our  young  ladies,  (except  those  who 
are  corseted  too  tight  to  inspire  breath  enough  to  sing  well,)  as 
tliey  skip  and  fly  from  room  to  room,  strike  up  some  lively 
song  or  pleasing  chorus. 

It  should  be  added  that  singing  is  highly  promotive  of  health ; 
(or  it  exercises,  and  thereby  strengthens  and  invigorates,  the 
lungs,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  air  inhaled,  and  aids  diges- 
tion, besides  affording  much  exercise  of  parts  too  liable  to  re- 
main dormant — ^three  of  the  main  functions  of  animal  life,  as 
irell  as  conditions  of  health.  It  also  throws  a  ccccrful,  serene 
influence  over  the  mind  and  feelings,  and  infuses  new  life  into 
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the  whole  man,  physical  and  intellectual.  Plaintive  tunes,  and 
minor  modes,  should  seldom  be  sung,  especially  to  children, 
for  they  depress  the  feelings,  diminish  the  circulation,  and 
overcast  the  mind  with  gloom  and  sadness,  yet  sacred  n^ygic  is 
highly  beneficial ;  for,  it  imparts  a  calmness  and  serenit;^)  be 
obtained  no  where  else. 

The  combinations  of  Tune,  are  inimitably  beautiful,  and, 
by  means  of  them,  nearly  every  feeling  and  sentiment  maybe 
enjoyed  and  expressed  sweetly  and  delightfuUy.  Thus :  com- 
bined with  Language  and  the  social  feelings,  it  expresses  af-' 
fection  and  love:  with  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  it 
revels  in  the  martial  sounds  of  the  fife,  the  bugle,  and  the 
drum :  with  Constructiveness,  it  wiles  away  the  tedious  hours 
of  labor  by  song :  with  Veneration,  its  signs  songs  of  Zion,  and 
elevates  and  purifies  the  soul  by  kindling  and  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  devotion,  of  gratitude,  of  praise,  &c :  with  Pa* 
rental  Love,  it  sings  cradle  ditties :  with  Mirthfulness,  it  sings 
the  comic  song :  and,  with  unbridled  Amativeness  added,  it 
joins  in  boisterous  revelry  and  mirth,  &c.  Hence,  it  can  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  best  of  ends,  or  to  the  worst — can 
be  employed  to  elevate  and  purify,  or  degrade  and  debase,  its 
possessor ;  so  that  its  combinations  with  the  higher  sentiments 
should  be  cultivated ;  but  not  in  accordance  with  the  modem 
musical  tastes  and  fashions,  which  are  mostly  wrong.  A  few 
of  their  errors  are  too  glaring  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unexposed 
and  unreproved. 

L  Though  the  musical  taste  and  talent  are  strong  and  active 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  yet  the  artificial  singing  of  adults, 
docs  not  call  it  into  vigorous  exercise,  and  therefore,  it  becomes 
small.  After  its  size  has  been  thus  reduced,  girls  and  young 
ladies  are  set  down  to  the  piano  as  a  task,  and  compelled  to 
practice  hour  after  \io\vcfrom  notes^  without  any  aid  or  relish 
from  love  of  music,  till  they  become  tired  and  disgusted.  And 
then,  they  must  be  laced  so  tightly  that  they  cannot  perform 
with  ease,  and  are  injured  instead  oi  being  benefited,  and  the 
whole  of  their  singing  rendered  stale  and  artificial.  Still,  they 
must  learn  music  in  order  to  get  husbands ;  to  be  laid  aside 
when  that  one  end  of  female  education  is  attained.  Now^  if 
this  singing  by  rotcy  and  singing  when  about  the  house,  whOe 
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the  hands  are  employed  in  labor^  were  cultivated  from  childhood, 
it  wonld  be  continued  through  life,  pouring  an  almost  contin- 
ual stream  of  pleasure  into  the  soul  of  its  possessor. 

2.  The  words  usually  set  to  fashionable  music,  meet  my  un- 
qualified censure;  for,  three-fourths  if  not  nine-tenths  of  them 
are  love  sick  ditties,  or  the  pinings  of  unrequited  love.  I  can 
not  see  bow  half  of  them  can  be  sung  by  a  modest  woman  with- 
out crimsoning  her  cheek  with  the  blush  of  shame.  And  then, 
to  give  music  its  full  power,  the  performer  must  feel  both  the 
words  and  the  song.  It  is  passing  strange  how  fashion  can  so 
^strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel,"  but  no  more  strange 
than  true.  However,  those  ladies  who  think  otherwise,  have 
the  same  liberty  to  sing  these  love-sick  verses  that  I  have  to 
think  what  I  please  about  those  who  do  it 

3.  But  the  principal  fault  of  modem  singing,  is  that  it  is  un* 
natural^  strainedj  and  artificial.  This  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  taught,  and 
can  be  obviated  only  by  teaching  children  to  sing,  and  that  by 
rote.  Listen  to  the  music  of  the  concert,  the  parlor,  the  thea- 
tre, the  martial  field,  and  even  the  sanctuary,  and  how  little 
emotion  does  it  stir  up,  compared  with  what  might  be  done. 
Sacred  music,  properly  conducted,  would  fill  all  our  churches, 
and/mduce  many  to  attend  religious  meetings,  whom  this  arti 
ficial  singing  will  not  call  out. 

I  doubt  the  utility  of  having  the  singing  in  our  churches  per- 
formed by  a  chosen  fewj  called  "the  choir."  Rather  let  it  be 
done  by  the  whole  congregation.  Pursue  the  plan  already 
pointed  out,  and  all  will  be  as  competent  to  sing  in  a  church  as 
any  now  are ;  for,  all  have  the  organ,  and,  by  beginning  young, 
all  mighi  learn  to  sing.  This  organ  averages  several  degrees 
larger  in  children  than  in  adults :  the  cause  of  this  has  already 
l>een  attributed  to  artificial  music  having  been  so  generally 
substituted  for  that  which  is  natural. 

A  good  voice  is  also  indispensable  to  a  good  singer,  and  a 
strong  constitution  is  equally  indispensable  to  a  good  voice;  so 
that  a  good  voice  for  siging — one  that  is  clear  and  strong,  is  a 
sign  of  good  health,  while  a  feeble  voice,  formed  at  the  top  of 
ftj^jpoat,  and  not  shrill,  clear,  and,  full,  evinces  a  weak;  frail 
OM&Btion.    I  have  noticed,  also,  that  in  addition  to  a  strong 
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constitution,  good  singers  usually  have  the  sanguine-nervatiSf 
or  vital-mentalj  temperament;  which  gives  remarkable  inten- 
sity and  power  of  feeling,  and  this  intensity  cf  feelmg  is  the 
most  essential  element  in  good  singing. 

Time  and  Tune  naturally  act  together,  and  mutually  aid 
each  other.  Hence,  it  is  as  natural  for  children  to  keep  correct 
time  in  singing,  as  to  sing  at  all.  There  are  probably  two 
organs  of  Tune,  the  lower  one  for  catching  tunes  and  singing ; 
the  upper,  for  appreciating  the  higher  qualities  of  music,  such 
as  its  harmony,  and  the  lofty,  thrilling,  and  exquisite  in  song. 

Instrumental  music  is  very  good,  and  playing  on  wind 
instruments  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the  lungs,  (unless  carried 
to  excess,)  yet,  after  all,  no  instrument  ever  made  by  man,  can 
equal  the  human  voice,  either  for  melody,  or  expression,  or 
sweetness  of  tone.    Let  no  person  neglect  to  Hr^  daily. 

After  making  remarks  analogous  to  these  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass,  the  Presbjrterian  clergyman  of  that  place  remarked,  that 
they  were  in  striking  harmony  with  the  system  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  added  that  a  singing  master  then  in  C,  was  conducting  a 
school  upon  this  principle.  About  that  system  I  know  little 
or  nothing,  not  as  much  as  I  wish ;  but,  if  it  be  analogous  to 
this,  it  must  certainly  be  correct,  because  founded  in  the  nature 
of  mind. 

LOCALITY. 

Local  memory ;  recolkction  of  the  flags  whsrx  we  have 
seen  persons  or  things  ;  the  geographical  faculty  ;  memory 
of  roadsy  scenery  ^  the  looks  of  places,  where  on  the  page 
certain  facts  or  accounts  were  seen,  fyc;  desire  to  tbavel 
and  see  places,  and  ability  to  find  them ;  the  where 
WHERE  factilty. 

Adaptation. — ^Every  physical  thing  must  be  in  some  place, 
and  one  tiling  cannot  be  where  another  is.  Space  exists,  and 
constitutes  a  necessary  property  of  matter ;  and  thus  £Bur,  man 
has  been  unable  to  find  its  limits.  Around  us,  above  us,  every 
way,  it  is  to  us  boundless.  The  extent  to  which  man  has 
carried  his  observations,  though  millions  on  millions  of  miles, 
is  probably  but  a  small  moiety  of  those  endless  fields  of  space 
which  have  been  stretched  out  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

But  for  this  element  of  things,  our  houses  and  everjn 
else,  could  have  no  place  to  be,  could  be  whwhert^  \ 
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could  not  be  at  all ;  and  without  thi^  faculty  in  man  adapted 
to  this  element  of  matter,  though  bis  bouse  and  other  things 
might  have  a  <<  local  habitation,"  yet  he  would  be  unable  to 
find  them,  and  would  be  perfectly  lost  every  time  he  left  one 
place  or  thin^  to  find  another.  This  fitcuity  enables  its 
possessor  to  retrace  his  steps  through  a  winding  roadtwith 
many  cross  roads,  or  through  the  forest ;  to  call  to  mind  the 
looks  of  places  and  position  of  things ;  to  find  places  once  seen ; 
and  to  keep  the  points  of  the  compass  correctly  in  his  head,  &c. 
Those  in  whom  it  is  small,  soon  lose  themselves  in  a  city  or 
the  woods,  and  find  places  or  learn  geography  either  practically 
or  from  maps,  with  difficulty. 

Tlie  valuable  ends  attained  by  the  full  development  of  this 
faculty,  are  very  great ;  and  the  importance  of  cultivating  it,  is 
of  course  equally  so.  The  present  system  of  teaching  geography, 
is  probably  less  faulty  than  that  of  teaching  any  other  science, 
yet  it  might  be  improved, 

1.  By  being  begun  earlier,  and  rendered  more  practical. 
Thus ;  when  your  child  is  two  years  old,  it  will  know  the 
house  in  which  it  has  lived  from  other  houses,  and  should  have 
its  attention  called  to  this  point.  Beginning  with  the  rooms 
ill  your  house,  teach  it  which  way  is  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  above,  below,  right,  left,  &c.,  and  often  ask  it  in  which 
room  the  bureau,  or  sofa,  or^clock,  or  stove,  &c.  is,  and  then, 
in  what  part  of  the  room.  Then,  if  you  live  in  the  country, 
or  have  a  garden  or  fields,  teach  it  their  geography,  and 
frequently  ask  it  where  certain  trees,  or  fields,  or  stones,  &c.  &c 
are ;  where  the  woods,  wheat-field,  corn-field,  meadow,  &c.  are ; 
where  such  and  such  neighbors  live,  and  a  thousand  similar 
(juestions.  If  you  live  in  the  city,  pursue  a  similar  course  in 
regard  to  houses,  &c.,  and  when  you  walk  out,  ask  in  what 
direction  home  is,  or  any  curious  thing  it  may  have  seen. 

In  presenting  this  subject,  I  cannot  probably  do  better  tHIm 
to  draw  my  illustrations  from  the  course  pursued  by  mjrself  in 
reference  to  my  own  daughter.  After  moving  from  210 
Chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia,  when  she  was  just  two  years  old, 
I  observed  that  whcnsho  passed  it,  she  stopped,  saying,  "I  used 
to  live  there."  Taking  her  upon  my  horse,  (which,  in  spite  of 
its  being  unusual,  I  did  for  her  health,  as  well  as  my  own,)  as 
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I  rode  up  or  down  the  street,  I  ask  her  which  way  home  or 
mother  was  ;  and  then  turning  a  comer,  I  asked  "  which 
way  now?^^  I  one  day  called  her  attention  to  a  place  some- 
what unusual  in  looks,  and  stopped  my  horse,  requesting  her 
to  look  at  it,  so  as  to  remember  it  next  time.  A  little  further 
on,  we  saw  a  parrot,  which  delighted  her  exceedingly.  The 
next  day,  as  we  came  to  the  place  just  mentioned,  she  exclaim- 
ed with  joy,  "Oh  pa,  we  are  coming  to  the  joorro/  soon."  I 
asked  her  which  M;ay  the  parrot  was,  andthustook  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  her  Locality  as  well  as  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  Language,  and  (Causality, 

After  pursuing  this  course  for  a  time,  you  can  extend  your 
explanations  to  the  geography  of  the  earth,  but,  in  so  doing, 
bear  one  thing  in  mind — namely,  to  teach  them  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  earth,  such  as  its  divisions  into  mountains* 
rivers,  oceans,  valleys,  &c.  firsts  before  you  begin  to  explain 
the  artificial  divisions  of  the  land  into  different  countries  or 
states.  Thus,  in  teaching  them  the  great  natural  landmarks 
of  the  earth,  suppose  you  begin  with  the  mountains ;  and, 
commencing,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America, 
show  them  a  map,  or  some  representation  of  the  Andes,  and 
their  passage  north  and  cast  through  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  forming  the  rocky  mountains,  which  extend  to  Behring's 
straits,  cross  into  North-eastern  Asia,  forming  Skamschatska 
and  extending  on  to  the  Himaleh  mountains,  and  then 
branching  off,  one  branch  forming  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
and  the  other  rurming  cast  and  forming  Mount  Ararat,  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  rocky  cliffs  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Moon,  in  Northern  Africa,  &c.  Here  they  have  the 
mountainous  framework  of  our  globe. 

Then  teach  them  the  divisions  of  this  land  into  the  basins 
of  rivers ;  such  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  St  Lawrence, 
Hudson,  Connecticut,  &c.,  and  their  sub-divisions,  the  former 
into  those  of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  Arkansaw,  &c.  Then  show 
them  the  leading  characteristic,  or  topography  of  each.  Each 
valley  has  its  leading  features.  Thus ;  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
characterized  throughout  its  course  by  innumerable  falls, 
exactly  like  those  of  Niagara  and  Genesee,  except  in  size. 
The  same  range  of  rocks  that  forms  the  Niagara  fisdbi  also 
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eztends  on  east  and  forms  the  Genesee  falls,  and  those  in  the 
Black  River  at  and  near  Watertown.  The  same  horizontal 
strata  of  rocks,  the  same  deep  gully  below  the  falls,  and  the 
same  fossil  remains  in  the  same  strata,  characterize  them  all, 
and  all  the  rivers  that  enter  the  St.  Lawrence,  whether  from 
Canada  or  from  the  U.  S.  The  same  is  true  of  the  aspect  of 
the  country^ 

The  Susquehanna,  again,  has  an  aspect  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Its  bed,  from  the  head-waters 
of  all  its  branches,  throughout  its  entire  course,  is  broad,  and 
its  waters  shallow,  and  on  each  3ide,  at  almost  any  part  of  it, 
or  any  of  its  branches,  will  be  found  terraces,  or  rapid  ascents 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  for  a  few  feet  and  then  a  level,  and 
another  rise  and  level,  corresponding  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
Its  waters  often  run  close  under  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
which  often  rises  rapidly  to  a  great  height,  and  is  quite  regular. 
Any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  general  aspect  of  either 
of  these  rivers  or  any  of  their  branches,  in  casually  entering 
any  part  which  he  had  not  seen,  and  did  not  know  to  what 
river  it  belonged,  would  know  where  it  belonged  just  from  its 
topographical  resemblance  to  the  other  portions  of  that  river. 

Combining  the  organs,  or  calhng  jet'era/ faculties  into  action 
at  the  same  time,  will  be  found  of  incalculable  value  in  teach- 
ing and  learning  geography,  as,  indeed,  any  thing  else.  That 
is,  while  you  are  exhibiting  the  position  of  places  and  the  geog- 
raphy o(  a  country  to  Locality ;  let  Eventuality  also  be  called 
into  action  by  mingling  the  events  or  history  of  thepeopUj 
with  the  geography  and  aspect  of  the  country.  In  other  words, 
let  the  teacher  tell  them  all  that  is  known  of  the  history,  pe- 
culiarities, modes  of  life,  habits,  government,  laws,  customs, 
&c.,  &c.,  of  each  country,  together  with  landscape  views  of 
their  principal  cities,  buildings,  rivers,  mountams,  scenery,  &c. 
For  instance,  connected  with  the  geography  of  England,  show 
them  a  view  of  London,  taken  from  some  point  from  which  it 
can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  then  other  views  of 
"Westminster  Abbey,"  "The  Tower,"  "Buckingham  Palace," 
&c.,  &c.,  with  the  history  and  remarkable  events  that  have 
transpired  in  relation  to  each.  And  then,  by  a  very  cheap 
cosmorama,  or  a  mere  magnifying  lens  even,  each  pupi 
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could  be  placed  in  full  view  of  London,  or  any  other 
place,  or  scenery,  or  building  in  the  world,  and  see  it 
apparently  in  the  distance  and  as  large  as  life,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense not  greater  than  the  present  method  of  supplying  each 
scholar  with  a  geography  and  atlas ;  for  then,  one  set  could 
be  made  to  serve  the  whole  school.  Let  each  civilized  nation 
employ  artists  to  take  and  lithrograph  views  of  their  principal 
landscapes,  cities,  &c. ;  and  then  let  the  nations  interchange 
these  specimens ;  and  let  government  supply  them  to  the  pub* 
lie  schools.  This  is  what  we  want  governments  and  public 
officers  for;  not  to  make  long  speeches,  and  roll  logs,  and  vote 
for  each  other,  tliat  is,  "PU  tickle  you  if  you'll  tickle  me." 
As  our  governments  are  now  conducted,  they  do  more  harm 
than  good,  besides  spending  immense  sums  of  money  which, 
spent  in  the  way  just  proposed,  and  other  similar  ones,  would 
do  good,  whereas  it  now  only  robs  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
to  be  squandered  by  public  (not  servants,  but)  spendthrifts  and 
cheats :  but  more  of  this  in  that  series  of  articles  entitled,  <'ex- 
isting  evils  and  their  remedy,"  in  which  I  shall  expose  politi- 
cal evils  and  abuses,  and  propose  a  more  excellent  way. 

By  teaching  geography  in  this  wai/y  children  would  not  have 
to  be  whipped  to  school,  nor  for  playing  truant,  but  would  long 
for  the  hour  to  arrive  when  they  could  go  to  partake  of  so 
rich  an  intellectual  feast. 

This  course  presents  still  another  advantage — that  of  teach- 
ing the  true  nature  of  man.  Civilized  life  is  mainly  a  per- 
version  of  human  nature ;  but,  a  summary  of  the  true  nature 
of  man,  and  thus  of  the  true  road  to  happiness,  would  thus  be 
forced  home  upon  every  one  of  the  rising  generation,  and  this 
would  lead  to  an  immediate  reform;  for,  it  would  reveal 
many  excellent  customs  practiced  in  savage  and  half  civilized 
life,  and  expose  many  that  are  injurious,  and  thereby  lead  the 
youthful  mind  to  reflect  upon  tlie  true  nature  of  man,  as  well 
as  to  select  "the  good,  but  cast  the  bad  away." 

Another  suggestion.  The  national  phrenological  develops 
merits  of  every  nation,  should  be  given,  and  the  coincidences 
between  their  heads  and  characters,  should  be  drawn.  This, 
besides  teaching  them  Phrenology,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
would  enable  them  still  farther  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
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the  natoxe  of  man,  and  to  see  what  customs  of  different  na- 
tions are  in  hannony  with  it.  Drawings  of  national  heads^ 
and  basts  of  their  leading  characters,  might  and  should  be  pro- 
cured* If  onr  Exploring  Expedition  had  taken  along  a  skil- 
ful and  devoted  PhrenologUt  to  make  examinations  of  na- 
tional beads,  and  to  set  all  hands  at  work  collecting  sculls,  busts^ 
specimens,  drawings,  &c,  of  national  heads,  as  well  as  of  the 
animals,  including  birds  &c,  of  different  climes,  his  labors  and 
report  oiSone,  would  have  been  worth  more  than  that  of  all  the 
rest  besides  and  been  a  ^^quidpro  quo^^  or  equivalent  for  its 
immense  expense.  ^  When  will  the  nations  learn  wisdom  ?'' 
Still  anotlier  suggestion.  Every  school  should  be  furnished 
with  a  geological  and  minerological  cabinet,  embracing  all  the 
most  important  specimens  of  the  globe.  Thb  might  be  done 
very  easily,  by  that  system  of  exchanges  proposed  and  practiced 
by  JosiAH  HoLBROox.  His  plans  are  excellent  Let  them  be 
adopted,  that  is,  let  a  school,  situated  in  or  near  a  coal  or  iron 
region;  collect  a  great  amount  of  iron  oar,  or  coal  of  the  kind 
near  them,  and  let  another  school,  situated  in  a  marble,  or 
granite,  or  scionite  region,  collect  larger  quantities  of  marble, 
or  granite,  or  sienite,  &c ;  and  then  let  each  school  exchange 
with  evrey  other.  Let  this  system  be  extended  to  nationsj  as 
well  as  schools;  or,  rather  let  them  be  a  national  institxUiony 
to  effect  these  and  similar  ends,  including  the  geographical 
drawings  mentioned  above,  and  the  good  effected  thereby, 
would  be  incalculable.  It  would  also  give  employment  to 
many  discerning  and  talented  artists,  who  are  now  almost 
starving,  as  well  as  foster  a  taste  for  the  natuml  sciences  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  spread  light  and  knowledge  throughout  the 
earth.  And  think  you  that  this  would  not  lessen  our  calen- 
ders of  crime,  empty  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  pro- 
mote moral pttrity  and  intellectual  attainments^  to  a  degree 
which  would  well  nigh,  drive  vice  and  crime  from  our  world, 
and  do  infinitely  more  to  induce  the  reign  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual facuhies  than  any  other,  if  not  than  all  other  means 
now  in  operation,  modern  preaching  included.^  This  would 
as  assuredly  beget  a  love  of  study,  and  especially  of  the  study  of 
nature^  of  the  laws  and  operations  and  adaptations  of  nature^ 
which,  in  adition  to  the  knowledge  imparted,  and  the  pleasure 
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afforded  thereby,  is  more  effectually  and  certainly  promotive 
of  moral  purity,  than  any  thing  else  in  which  the  human  mind 
can  be  engaged.  To  every  student  of  nature,  I  appeal :  Is  not 
the  study  of  nature  eminently  purifying  and  elevating  to  the 
soul  ?  What  more  than  the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  is  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  Veneration  in  his  worship,  or  Conscien- 
tiousness in  living  an  upright,  blameless  life  ?  What  will  fill 
the  soul  with  wonder,  praise,  and  love  to  God,  more  than  be- 
holding the  infinite  wisdom  displayed  in  his  works,  and  all  to 
enable  man  to  be  happy  in  both  body  and  mind  ?    What  will 

carry  us 

«  Through  nature  up  to  Nature's  GodT 

What  will  equally  quell  the  passions,  promote  good  feeling,  and 
moral  integrity,  and  dispel  vice  and  immorality  in  all  their 
forms?  But^I  forbear,  fori  am  encroaching  upon  ground 
appropriated  to  another  department  of  my  subject,  namely,  the 
importance  of  training  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  to 
act  TOGETHER,  that  is,  of  teaching  God  in  all  his  works,  of 
NOT  teaching  children  any  thing  in  science  or  nature,  without 
teaching  them  God  in  it  all ;  or,  the  importance  of  studying  and 
teaching  natural  theology.  After  analysmg  the  moral  fac- 
ulties, I  propose  to  show  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  as  well  as  the  facility  with  which  the 
two  combine,  establishes  the  conclusion  that  natural  science 
and  natural  theology,  should  be  taught  and  learned  to- 
gether ;  that  the  latter  should  form  a  part  of  early  education, 
that  the  noxious  dogmas  and  superstitions  of  modem  religious 
sectarianisms,  should  be  rooted  t/p,  and  the  study  of  the  works 
of  God,  and  of  God  in  his  works  substituted  in  theire  stead — 
that  modern  religion  is  sadly  defective  in  not  being  founded  in, 
and  built  upon  natral  religion  and  that  natural  theology  and 
the  character  of  God  as  drawn  from  his  works,  is  indispensable ; 
or  rather,  should  preceede  und  prepare  the  way  for,  the  teach- 
ing salvation  by  Christ,  which  is  only  the  superstructure  of 
natural  theology ;  and  which  must  be  founded  in  it.  Both 
religion  and  education  are  sadly  deficient  by  each  standing  sep- 
arately, whereas  they  naturally  go  together,  and  '<what  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. '^ 

The  studies  of  Geology  and  Astronomy  coi&e  as  appropri- 
ateley  under  the  faculty  of  Locality,  as  any  other.    We  caiuoot 
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see  a  rock  or  an  embankment,  a  mountain,  a  valley,  a  nver,  a 
^tone,  a  mineral,  without  having  the  convictionyorcee/  upon  us, 
that  some  most  important  geological  changes  have  occurred, 
:ind  continue  to  occur,  in  regard  to  our  earth.    To  me,  geologi- 
cal  facts  and  observations,  have  always  been  most  interesting, 
and,  though  I  know  little  about  the  science  of  geology,  still  I 
observe  and  reflect  upon  all  the  geo\ogica.l phenomena  within 
my  reach,  as  I  travel  from  place  to  place.    Nor  do  I  fail  to  put 
together  what  I  see  in  different  places,  and  to  search  for  a 
common  cause,  as  well  as  to  philosophise  upon  the  earlier  con- 
dition of  our  earth,  &c.,  &c.    The  various  layers  of  earth 
seen  on  digging  into  an  embankment,  and  the  different  strata 
of  rocksand  substances  in  the  same  rock,  the  different  veins  in 
rocks,  the  crystalizing  of  earths,  pudding  stones,  conglomerated 
rocks,  the  shells  often  found  imbedded  in  rocks,  stones  laying 
far  above  the  water  and  yet  appearing  as  if  worn  by  miming 
water,  and  having  eddies  in  them,  dug  out  by  running  water, 
petrifactions  offish  and  animals  in  stone,  the  tracks  of  animals 
in  stone,  and  also  even  imbedded  in  rocks^  and  that  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,*  the  remains  of  animals,  often  of  immense 
size,  whose  race  is  now  extinct,  found  imbedded  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  often  even  in  solid  rocks — these,  and  innumerable 
kindred  phenomena,  one  and  all,  teach  lessons  about  the  past, 
it'  not  prognosticate  future  eventK,  which  man  can  know  and 
.should  learn,  and  which  will  yet  lead  to  some  discoveries  of 
immense  utility  and  magnitude.     I  say,  then,  let  children  and 
youth  be  toMf^M  geology.  As  you  walk  with  them,  past  a  rock 
composed  of  different  materials,  or  sec  an  embankment  having 
differentstrataandqualitiesof  soils,  pebblcs,clays,&c./)ncabove 
another,  point  them  out  and  explain  what  ^s  known  or  suppos- 
ed of  their  cause ;  and  so  of  ot)ier  things.     Whenever  prac- 

*  A  few  yean  a^  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  Colles^e,  discovered  nu- 
merous tiacki  of  bird6  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  aud  eren  larger,  in  the  pa- 
ving stones  of  the  streets  of  New  Haven.  Posterity  wiil  award  immortal 
honor  10  this  distinguished  devotee  of  science ;  and  this  enuDenily  talented 
c-xpounder  of  geology,  for  his  successful  labors  in  this  and  other  depart- 
ments of  science.  His  head  is  the  head  of  a  cnily  great  man,— one  in 
AQ  ^e, — andhis  talents  are  of  the  very  highest  order,  besides  their  being 
turned  to  the  best  account,  and  being  assiduously  cultivated.  Prof. 
£dwafd  Hitchcock  will  belong  and  gratefully  remembered  and  honored. 

6 
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•  .>!    i.iti  "ther  niini*s,  to  s:i!t-sprinc5. 

:v    ,.-.-jJji^>.  ,tl:osi*  of  Sarntf'Ca  included. 

X  >iui:*;«l  \i]»,niid  tlilifi;??!/ /Arm  vjifnt 

^^   .  .,  ^ii   Mid  rcflectiim,lur  tlscniselveK,  ami 

,    XV  .  *;.n.«.    ii  i:iHxlcrciiml,"  which  will  take  dec ;» 

^   .^ .   .  li    hhij:  I'orlh  Iriiif,  some  thirty,  some  Air. . 

',...«.,riu  tvuJ,"  not  only  of  immtdiate pleawirr, 

^     .  «.4.»a*A^  icnt  ploasiurc  and  profit  \o  ihcm  through- 

«  vi'-    live8.       Get    them  a  haniinury  and  take 

...      -a  ■«»  quarries,  and  upon  the  mountains  in  seaicli 

X,  Ai  ihc  siinic  time  calling  their  attention  to  inier- 

.^    ..•••^iN,  vv4:olablcs,  &c.,  &c.,  as' dircctci  under  ihf 

.^   .  X     .  liulividuality  and  Eventuality,]  and  think  you  ihni 

i4.a.  TAsnbles  will  not  invigorate  and  expand  both  mind 

,    s  u> .  Aiui  stimulate  the   intellect  a  hundred  fold  niurr 

v>. , -setting  on  a  bench  and  say  in  jT  A,"  or  spelling  ^baker. 

..  •icwer,"  &c.,  for  the  hundredth  time  ?  If  not,  then  am  I 
.^    ..^.uv-  i»l'  the  nature  and  operations  of  mind— then  have  I 
K^.i  i}!)>»led  both  by  experience  and  observation.     I  repe.it 
ik.ia.  t  have  before  said,  that  our  schools  as  now  conducted. 
i.«.  juhlic  fi/r.9«— that  they  crumpy  instead  of  improving^  the 
i..i  .iLVi — that  they  deadennml diminish  both  mind  and  body^ 
iK4^  ihey  violate  nearly  every  law  of  inleilectual  culture — ihai 
iivs  oauso  the  intellectual  dwarfishness  of  mankind,  and  alsu* 
uv%is.*i   all  the  vices  by  creatine  a  dislike  for  study,  as  well   a5 
b\   propagating  the  vices  of  every  bad  scliolar  through  the 
M^hool,  throughout  tile  district,  and  throughout  the  town — that 
^r  Mi'AT  have  a  chan^^v — and   that  Phrenoloffy  will  work  it. 
ThiH  L^lorious  science  has  only  to  he  spread  and  studied,  com- 
|ili*tely  to  revolutionize  man  civilly,  politically,  religiously. 
niiMiilly,  intellccttially,  and  physically,  so  that  a  hundred  year5 
heme,  he  would  not  be  recognised  as  Inilongiiig  to  the  aamt* 
i.ii-r.     IMirenoloeists,  remember,  that,  in  propogating  this  sci- 
rncr,  you,  though  a  mere  Imndful,  are  doing  more  good,  pru- 
nioiuiK  i"'^re  happine.Hs,  abolisliing  more  vice,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  virtue,  nioro  than  all  the   lawyers,  doctors,  teacher?. 
Clergymen,  and  religiouistii,  of  all  Christendom,  and  ten  years 
will  prove    it    by  exprrimtni.      Ten]  years  will  turn,  and 
overturn  these  United  Slates,  till  the  /rue  principles  of  thin  sci- 
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<!iice  leavw  wodHj^  till  eznting  tnslitutioDS  loiter  on  ihoir  buN, 
and  are  •*folM  toother  and  paat  away  as  a  acroll/'  to  makt 
way  for  the  principles  rcTcakd  by  this  aeienoe.  A  greater  in- 
stramem  of  good  to  mankind,  was  nerer  raised  op  than  this 
ssme  ««ABeriean  Plirenological  Journal/'  and  a  few  years  will 
g.vr  ii  the  influence  it  is  destined  to  efert  These  pages  will 
f  cuHMkl  tlie  intellectual  education  of  children — llie  fini  step 
lawards  thi^  great  and  glorious  result,  and  the  balance  of  this 
work  will  remodel  the  govemmeni  and  mmrat  training  of  ehil- 
drsa ;  whkh  alone  will  ^ain  the  day ;  and  then  Phrenology 
applied  to  religion,  will  complete  the  Tictory,  and  renew  antt 
■leralijp  as  well  as  socially,*  intellectually  and  physically. 
Mark  these  prophecies,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  1859. 

1  I^Ye  aUuded  to  the  study  of  Astronomy  in  connexion  with 
LocaUqTf  because  the  relatire  potiHtm  of  the  hearenly  bodioBi 
ai  diArsnt  periods,  comes  under  this  organ  more  appropriately 
than  nDdsr  any  other ;  though  it  inrolres  Form,  to  give  good 
eyp  wght;  Site,  to  appreciate  distance;  Weight^to  take  eog- 
nisawe  of  motion ;  Calculation,  to  do  the  numerical  compnta* 
ttoo;  BteBiuaUiy,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  ckangts  and 
•i«<»/fisii0  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  Order,  to  perceive  their  bar* 
irooy — ^beaTco^s/rj/ law'* — Time,  to  calculate  their  posi- 
i.or.vAt/Ms/and/fi/iirf /i^riWj;  and  Causality  and  lower  Com 
I  .ir.%>n,  lodo  ih«  rv<|ui*<itf  rrasoning.  Still,  space  and  jmsh 
/..'fi  are  the  two  uiatii  thinrs  concerned  in  Astronomy,  and 
ir.' rrt'jre,  my  remark)  on  this  scicncr,  come  api>ro|>riaicly  un- 
d^r  thit  faculty. 

I'roin  tht*  miuiuiary  jiLst  f:ivcn  of  (he  organs  enlarged  in 
9i..4ying  A^iroiioiiiV,  ii  \%  H*lf-<*vident  tliat  no  study  aflbrds 
■H^re  mtellcriual  aUcipiine  than  tlial  of  Aftlmnomy.  It 
t/wnid  be  griimlly  »iiidi«H],  —not  by  the  acienlific  few,  who 
n*akc  almanacs, — hut  by  ail  classes.  Nor  is  tliis  impossible 
ott  aceouni  ^(  (Im  dtlfictiliy  connected  with  its  being  too  deep 
mui  absiniae.  I  Inlly  believe  tliat  good  practical  instruction 
ottiy,  H  neensary  to  enable  youth,  if  not  children,  to  tmder- 
sxaod  and  practise  it  wdicieialy  for  all  oidinary  purpoees.  At 
iTAs^  dM  Tarioiu  fotuieliaiions  might  be  pointed  out,  and  the 

•  Mr  ««ik  SB  MstfiMay.  viU  lelbna  nsa  «  k 
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relative  positions  of  the  principal  stars^  together  with  the  mo- 
tions and  distances  of  each,  &c.,  &c.     Nor  is  this  all:  the  time 
of  day  and  night  might  be  correctly  ascertained  from  their 
motions  and  positions.     How  is  it  that  many  of  our  old  farm- 
ers, will  get  up  at  any  time  of  tlie  night,  and  tell  the  hour  ac- 
curately  by  the  position  of  the  stars?     And  "if  these  things 
be  done  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?"     If 
these  things  can  be  learned  wUhoxit  a  teacher  or  early  instruc- 
tion, but  from  casual  observation  alone ^  what  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  beginning  these  observations  ear/^y  under  excellent, 
practical  luilioriy  and  conlinuing  them  through  life  ?    Even 
the  Indians  can  not  only  tell  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  with  an  accuracy  impossible  to  us,  but 
what  is  more,  they  can  predict  the  weather  for  daysan^years 
to  come.     Our  Astronomical  observations  are  exceedingly 
limited  and  inaccurate ;  and  yet,  I  am  fulty  persuaded,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  tell  the  state  of  the  weather  and  its  changes 
for  days  and  weeksjxinoi  an  entire  season,  and  probably  several 
seasons  in  advance.    The  animals  do  this.    Then  why  not 
man  ?  The  spider  shapes  her  net  in  anticipation  of  the  weather, 
and  changes  it  before  we  discover  a  sign  of  a  change.    If  the 
season  is  to  be  wet,  the  beaver  builds  his  hut  one  story  higher 
the  preceding  fall ;  and,  if  the  winter  is  to  be  very  severe  or 
protracted,  the  squirrel  lays  in  an  extra  supply  of  nuts;  and  so 
of  many  other  animals.    A  knowledge  of  these  things  is  cer- 
tainly more  important  to  man  than  to  animals,  in  order  that, 
in  a  wet  season,  he  may  raise  more  of  those  crops  that  are 
adapted  to  wet  weather,  and  in  a  dry,  or  cold,  or  hot  season, 
he  may  plant  and  sow  the  kinds  of  crops  that  will  grow  best 
in  that  season,  as  well  as  plant  or  sow  early  or  late,  as  the 
season  is  to  be  early  or^late.     Does  a  merciful  God,  who  has 
shown  so  much  greater  care  for  man  than  for  brute,  supply  to 
brute  so  important  a  knowledge  which  he  denies  to  man  ? 
True,  they  are  said  to  be  guided  by  whatis  called  insHnct\  (I  call 
it  intuition,  or  the  natural j  intuitive  action  of  the  phrenologi- 
cal faculties :)  but,  if  man  has  not  the  instinct,  he  has  what  is 
belter,  nzLmcly,  greater  powers  of  observation  and  reflection. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  I  believe  he  has  as  much  instinct^  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  weather,  as  brutes,  if  he  would  only  </t>- 
play  ite 
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But  howerer  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  weather 
is  goremed  by  invariable  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Every 
change  in  the  weather  is  caused;  and  these  causes,  or  at  least 
most  of  them,  are  within  the  scope  of  man's  observation.  I 
remember  once  hearing  an  old  farmer  observe,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  equinoctial  storm,  was  a  sample  of  all  the  storms  of 
the  next  six  months — that  if  that  storm  came  off  clear  and 
cold,  all  the  storms  of  the  fall  and  winter,  would  clear  up  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  snow  and  cold  be  abundant,  and  the 
winter  severe ;  but,  if  that  storm  cleared  off  warm  and  muggy, 
all  the  storms  of  the  fall  and  winter  would  end  in  rain,  and  the 
winter  be  open.  I  have  observed  this  every  v/inter  since, 
and  found  this  sign  invariable.  The  equinoctial  storm  of  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  was  remarkably  warm,  and  the  winter  unusual- 
ly mild  and  open. 

I  liave  also  observed  that  the  cold  snaps,  as  they  are  called, 
of  fall  and  winter,  continue  about  three  days — the  first  day 
being  cold,  the  second  very  cold,  and  the  third,  cold,  but  less 
so  than  either  of  the  others,  which  concludes  the  spell.  And  I 
believe  a  similar  principle  governs  the  stasona  as  well  as  days. 
S  also,  the  frosts  of  fall  tally  with  this  arrangement.  The 
hr^i  night  of  a  cold  spell  brings  a  frost,  tlic  second,  a  heavy 
one,  for  the  season,  and  the  third  again,  lighter;  though,  early 
in  the  season,  it  may  m^t  be  cold  enough  to  cause  a  frost  the 
third  night,  nor  even  the  first ;  yet  the  relative  coldness  wil 
be  much  the  same 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  point  out  signs  of  the  weather, 
so  much  as  to  illustrate  my  idea  that  there  are  signs,  which, 
if  observed,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  seamen, 
agriculturists,  and  indeed,  to  all,  and  that  tiiese  signs  should 
be  pointed  out  to  children,  and  additional  ones  observed.  In 
other  words,  let  this  department  of  nature  also  be  observed 
aii'l  studied,  and  all  tlie  advantages  within  our  reach,  derived 
from  it.  Many  aUo  think  that  the  clianges  of  the  moon  effect 
the  weather,  and  even  the  feelings,  as  well  as  influence  the 
crops.  This  may  be,  but  I  have  never  observed  this  point,  and 
therefore  only  say,  look  to  it. 

In  passing,  I  will  add,  that  the  study  of  the  starry  heavens 
has  in  it  a  certain  something  calculated  to  awaken  emotions  of 
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the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  surpassing  all  other  studies.  Thus, 
the  rolling  thunder— the  forked  lightning— the  western  sky 
tinged  with  gold  as  the  descending  sun  sinks  to  rest — ^the  clear, 
star-spangled  canopy  of  heaven  in  a  cloudless  night — the  twink- 
ling stars  rolling  over  your  head— the  northern  lights  pouring 
their  radiance  upon  you,  or  rushing  and  roaring  over  your 
head — the  pouring  rain  and  rushing  hail  and  snow — the  im- 
mensity of  space  above,  below,  and  all  around  you — all  be- 
speak the  power,  glory,  and  grandeur  of  that  being  who  crea- 
ted them,  and  are  in  themselves  calculated  to  fill  ihe  soul  with 
admiration  and  adoration  for  their  great  and  all-powerful  Archi- 
tect. Who  can  contemplate  the  immensity  of  the  Universe, 
without  bowing  in  worship 

"  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne  1** 

Let  <<  Dick's  christian  Philosopher,"  and  kindred  works,  be 
studied,  and  a  knowledge  of  Astronomy  become  general,  and 
man  will  be  the  better  and  the  more  happy. 

In  order  to  cultivate  Locality,  I  observe  the  country  through 
which  I  pass ;  and,  to  do  this  the  more  easily,  I  mount  the  top 
of  the  stage,  or  promenade  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  as  it  trav- 
erses the  valley  and  parts  the  hills,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
hill,  dale,  field,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  as  I  dart  past  them 
on  the  Rail-Road  ;  but,  rapid  travelling  afibrds  fewer  facilities 
for  its  cultivation,  than  proceeding  more  slowly.  And  I  stop 
no-where,  even  for  the  night,  without  following  a  river  for  a 
few  miles,  or  ascending  a  hill  to  obtain  a  prospect ;  or  follow- 
ing the  shore  of  the  ocean,  or  bay,  or  lake  for  miles,  to  see  its 
geography,  and  always  keep  the  points  of  the  compass  in  ray 
head. 

I  cannot  forbear  here  expressing  the  hope  that  the  dangers 
and  expenses  of  travelling,  will  soon  be  diminished.  Every 
steam-engine  I  see,  enforces  still  more  deaply  the  conviction 
I  have  long  entertained,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  nmple 
discovery,  in  the  apj^lication  of  steam,  or  in  steam-machinery, 
by  which  the  present  immense  consumption  of  fuel  will  be  re- 
duced ninety-nine  times  in  every  hundred,  and  the  complica- 
tion of  the  machines  be  obviated,  so  that  they  will  not  cost  a 
hundredth  part  as  much  as  now.  I  call  the  attenticm  of  me- 
chanics, to  this  suggestion— not  to  the  improvement  of  thd 
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Steam  engine^  but  to  its  entue  remodellingf  so  that  the  steani 
will  emerge  directly  from  the  boiler  upon — not  the  piston ;  for, 
that  mnsi  be  obviated — but  by  which  it  shall  press  directly 
upon  a  revolving  cylinder^  and  give  you  the  whole  power 
of  the  steam — now  not  half  its  power  is  obtained— without 
any  complication  of  the  machinery,  or  danger  of  explosion. 
Then  will  the  immense  expense  now  attendant  upon  travelling, 
be  obviated,  and  all  the  pleasure  and  advatitages  of  travelling, 
which  are  very  great,  be  enjoyed  with  very  little  loss. 

The  study  of  Phrenology  affords  excellent  discipline  to  this 
faculty ;  for,  every  organ  must  be  located  exactly  rig/it.  A 
successful  Phrenologist  must  have  it  large  and  well  disciplined 
Often,  on  retiring  from  the  severe  labors  of  examining  heads 
all  day,  I  have  felt  the  brain  composing  this  organ,  as  it  were, 
appear  to  crawl,  and  have  a  prickling  sensation,  and  in  Dec. 
and  Jan.  last,  when  confined  with  the  small-pox,  and  threat 
ened  with  the  brain  fever,  the  heat  of  my  forehead  was  great, 
and  the  pain  most  intense,  in  Locality,  Individuality,  Form, 
Size,  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Benevolence ;  but,  in  ]x>- 
cality  the  most  severe.  In  every  other  part  of  the  body  and 
head,  the  disease  worked  to  admiration,  and  the  pustules  filled 
out  finely,  but  above  these  organs,  they  refused  to  come  to  a 
head,  and  were  a  long  time  in  recovering.  Nor  was  it  until 
this  portion  of  my  head  was  bathed  in  cold-water  for  two  days 
and  nights  in  succession,  that  the  fever  abated  at  this  point, 
though  it  had  subsided  every  where  else.  But  more  in  another 
place  of  the  organs  brought  into  exercise  in  the  successful  study 
and  practice  of  Phrenology. 

The  study  of  anatomt,  also,  comes  under  Locality  more 
properly  than  under  any  other  organ ;  for,  it  is  the  position  or 
LOCATION  both  absolute  and  relative,  of  the  organs 'of  the 
body,  which  constitutes  the  Jirst  and  main  item  of  this  study, 
although  their  shape  is  next  in  order  and  importance.  Strange 
as  the  doctrine  may  seem,  I  maintain  that  children  should  be 
taught  ANATOMT,  in  connexion  with  phtsioloot;  that  is,  that 
they  should  be  taught  the  locations  SLiid/unctionsodhe  principal 
organs  of  the  body.  So  important  a  study  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  physicians  and  literati,  but  should  be  known  by 
all.  All  need  not  be  profoundly  versed  in  it,  yet  all  should 
understand  it  practicalfyf^iiA  in  the  general.    Thus :  put  chil- 
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dren's  fingers  upon  your  pulse,  and,  as  they  are  delighted  aud 
astonished  to  observe  its  throbbing,  tell  them  its  uae^  namely, 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  then  explain  the  position  and  looks 
of  the  heart,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  circulation  and 
respiration.  As  you  may  have  occasion  to  kill  a  chicken  for 
your  table,  or  slaughter  a  calf  or  pig,  on  opening  it,  show  them 
the  position  of  the  heart,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  receives 
and  ejects  the  blood,  and  give  them  all  the  information  you 
can  concerning  it.  Then  do  the  same  by  the  lungs,  liver,  in- 
testines, &c. 

Then  ask  them  what  has  become  of  the  great  amount  of 
food  they  have  consumed ;  amounting,  in  all,  to  many  times 
their  own  bulk.  Then  explain  to  them  the  office  of  the  stomach, 
its  position,  looks,  and  the  whole  process  of  digestion,*  and 
nutrition.  What  will  delight  or  benefit  them  more  ?  And 
think  you  that  this  knowledge  will  not  make  them  careful  in 
regard  to  injuring  their  health?  What  will  more  effectually 
promote  the  vigor  of  the  constitution  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
a  ws  of  life  and  health  ?  Compared  with  this,  all  other  know- 
ledge is  utter  folly ;  and  in  point  of  utility,  "is  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket." 

Then  put  their  hand  on  the  back-bone,  (I  ought  to  be  learn- 
edy  and  to  call  it  the  spinal  column;  though  back-bone  is ]usl 
what  I  mean,)  and,  as  the  person  moves  his  body,  they  will 
see  the  workings  of  the  joints.  (Oh,  I  forget  to  be  classicaly  1 
shouldhavc  said  vertebrae;  although  fewchildrenoradultsknow 
what  vertebra)  means;  but  all  understand  what  joi/i/j  signify. 

Then  clinch  your  fist,  and  show  the  cords  or  tendons  of  the 
hands  and  wrist,  and  the  hardness  (I  mean  rigidity)  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm,  and  their  shortening  and  lengthening  (con- 
traction and  relaxation)  as  you  lift  things  in  your  hands;  and 
show  them  how  it  is  that  this  shortening  of  a  muscle  moves 

*  The  studies  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ought  never  to  be  separated 
from  each  other.  When  the  location  and  appearance  of  an  oi^;an  are 
studied,  let  its  office,  and  the  end  in  the  animal  economy  it  performs,  be  also 
studied ;  for,  the  study  of  each  will  facilitate  that  of  the  other,  and  each 
impress  the  other.  Studying  Anatomy  alone,  is  like  catting  up  a  dead 
man  to  see  what  a  live  one  will  do.  Unite  the  two.  Teach  children  the 
location  and  appearance  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  and  at  the  i 
time  teach  them  what  each  part  does. 
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one  of  the  bones  of  the  joint  over  which  the  muscle  passes, 
&c.  Then  tell  them  that  these  muscles  by  means  of  which 
we  move,  labor,  &c.,  consistute  the  red  flesh  of  all  animals, 
and  are  what  is  usually  eaten.  Then  show  the  workings  of 
the  bones  upon  each  other  at  the  joints.  This  can  be  done 
conveniently  and  beautifully  when  cutting  up  (I  mean  dissect- 
ing ;  how  unaccountably  unclassical  I  am  though,)  a  chicken 
for  dinner,  or  a  hog  (I  mean  swine ;  for,  it  is  very  vulgar  to 
say  hog)  for  salting. 

Then  cut  open  the  brains  of  animals ;  (brains  are  very  good 
to  eat,  especially  for  those  who  have  but  few  of  their  own,) 
and  show  them  the  structure  of  this  organ  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing--this  palace  of  the  soul — ^its  lobes,'  convolutions,  and  con- 
nexions with  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  ear,  spinal  marrow,  (or 
medulla  oblongata,  as  Dr  Latin  would  have  it,)*  nose,  &c.  &c. 
as  well  as  what  portions  of  the  brains  of  various  animals  are 
developed  in  accordance  with  their  habits  and  characteristics. 
P*frsue  this  course  during  childhood  and  youth,  and  every 
1:  I),  woman,  and  child  would  be  as  fimuliar  with  the  names 
aud  functions  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  as  they  are  with 
their  alphabet.  These  studies,  besides  the  thrilling  interest 
connected  with  them,  will  teach  them  how  to  husband  their 
vital  resources^  preserve  their  constitutions  unimpaired 
through  /(/e,  and  live  twice  as  long  and  thrice  as  happily  as 
now.  For  want  of  this  knowledge,  most  children  and  youth, 
almost  or  quite  break  down  their  constitutions  before  twenty, 
or  well  nigh  ruin  themselves  in  both  mind  and  body. 

if  you  object  that  you  do  not  know  enough  to  teach  all 
these  studies,  I  answer,  wait,  and  I  will  elsewhere  tell  you 
how,  both  to  find  the  /imf ,  and  obtain  the  knowledge^  required, 
or  else  how  not  to  get  married. 

Under  the  head  of  Locality,  I  cannot  well  forbear  recom- 
mending the  perusal  of  Votaoxs  and  Travels  ;  ^^Stephen's 
Central  America,"  is  deservedly  popular,  but  it,  in  common 
with  all  other  travels,  is  sadly  defective  in  this,  that  it  does  not 

*  I  have  employed  some  irooy  here  and  abofe,  in  order  to  expose  what  I 
deem  the  utter  foUy  of  the  ''Uomtd  world,"  ia  calling  things  by  aamet 
which  few  understand.  I  intend  to  call  the  Phreoologieal  oigani  by  their 
English  namee.  To  write  medical  pretcripiioosin  Latin,  it  foolish,  except 
w!icre  all  undecttaod  Latin.    Away  with  theteehnicalitiei  of  science. 
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give  the  Phrenology  of  the  present  inhabitantS|  or  of  the  relics 
observed.  Add  this,  and  the  most  interesting  if  not  most  in- 
structive department  of  reading,  would  be  Voyages,  Travels, 
&C,.  by  a  Phrenologist — in  connexion  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  different  nations  and  ages.  And  if  my  life  be  spared, 
I  intend  eventually  to  travel  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
of  such  works. 

ORDER. 

Method  :  arrangesient,  ststem  :  having  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  erery 
thing  IN  its  place,  so  that  it  can  be  found  at  once :  system  in  rusiness,  &c. 

"  Order  is  heaccfCa  first  law" 

Adaptation.  SysteMi  or  uniformitt,  pervades  the 
whole  physical  world,  and  has  stamped  its  impress  upon  every 
work  of  God.  Order  reigns  supreme  in  the  worlds  on  high, 
and  in  the  earth  below,  producing  regularity  in  both.  It  has 
arranged  a  place  for  every  organ  of  the  human  body,  and  al- 
ways puts  every  organ  of  the  body  in  its  own  place,  so  that 
LocsJity  may  find  them,  or  Comparison  infer  where  they  may 
be  found.  It  puts  the  feet  always  at  the  end  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities instead  of  on  the  top  of  the  head  or  the  end  of  the 
arms,  and  the  head  on  the  top  of  the  body  instead  of  on  the 
back,  or  ankles,  or  the  wrists,  and  systematizes  all  the  works  and 
operations  of  nature.  Indeed,  without  this  principle  of  order j 
or  system  in  nature,  all  creation  would  be  one  vast  bedlam — 
one  grand  chaos  of  ^'  confusion  worse  confounded,'^  without 
beauty,  and  marred  in  all  its  other  qualities,  but  with  this  ar- 
rangement in  nature,  harmony  usurps  the  reign  of  chaos, 
beauty  is  brought  forth  out  of  deformity,  and  all  nature  moves 
on  with  a  systematic  regularity  as  beautiful  in  itself  us  it  is 
beneficial  to  man.  But,  without  this  (acuity  of  order  in  man, 
adapted  to  this  contrivance  of  system  in  things,  though  this 
quality  might  have  existed  and  beautified  all  nature,  yet  man 
could  not  have  perceived  this  beauty,  or  applied  this  contri- 
vance to  any  beneficial  purpose.  But  this  principle  exists  in 
nature,  and  this  faculty  in  man,  and  it  is  therefore  his  duty  and 
pleasure  to  exercise  it ;  and,  its  cultivation  should  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  education  of  children.  And  yet,  that  cul- 
tivation is  scarcely  once  thought  of. 

Its  primary  office  seems  to  be,  to  keep  one's  own  things  in 
order,  and,  to  cultivate  it,  let  children  have  things  of  their  owDj 
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and  be  cold  and  encouraged  to  put  things  in  their  places — to 
fold  and  lay  away  their  gannents ;  to  put  their  playthings 
away  in  the  places  assigned  theni ;  to  lay  their  hat  or  bonnet, 
&c.,  in  a  particular  spot ;  to  lay  off  their  clothes  at  night  so 
that  they  could  jump  into  them  in  case  of  fire ;  to  have  each 
hook  in  its  own  place,  and  keep  it  whole  and  clean ;  to  keep 
their  garments  whole,  (and  parents  should  never  allow  their 
children  to  go  dressed  shabbily,  or  with  holes  in  their  gar- 
ments.) and  to  take  care  of  every  thing. 

That  business  man  whose  accounts  are  not  kept  straight, 
will  most  assuredly  fail ;  and  that  farmer  who  keeps  his 
fences  up,  and  all  his  farming  utensils  in  their  places,  wilt 
thrive.  If  farmer  A  tells  his  sou  John  to  yoke  up  the  oxen 
nnd  draw  any  thing,  if  John  says — '*  Where's  the  chain,"  or 
''1  don't  know  where  the  yoke  is,''  that  is,  if  John  docs  not 
know,  without  asking  or  looking,  where  to  find  the  chain,  or 
yoke,  or  hoe,  or  axe,  or  scythe,  or  sickle,  or  rake,  &c.  &c., 
flown  to  the  hammer  and  nails,  mark  it  when  you  will,  that 
termer  will  get  behind,  if  not  fail.  But  if  John  knows  at 
once,  just  where  to  find  whatever  he  wants  to  use,  that 
f.irmer  will  prosper;  for,  this  order  facilitates  despatch,  and 
tionlilcs  the  work  done  ;  whereas,  disorder  wastes  every 
tliiiis,  and  will  ruin  any  farmer,  much  more  a  business  man. 
Li*t  |iarcnts  note  this;  and,  if  they  would  sec  their  children 
l>ccome  prosperous  and  happy,  instil  early  into  them,  prin* 
riffles  of  order  and  flesftatch. 

And  then  again,  how  much  more  agreeably  and  happily 
that  family  lives  in  which  every  one  knows  jnsc  where  to 
liiul  any  thing  he  wishes,  and  always  returns  it  to  its  place 
wiien  he  has  done  using  it.  Disorder  spoils  the  temper^  as  well 
as  prevents  success  in  business.  Parents,  sec  that  your  chil- 
dren are  trained  in  liarmony  with  these  important  inferences. 

Tlic  Society  of  Friends  usually  have  this  organ  large,  and 
their  women  generally  very  large;  and,  they  are  among  the 
mm\  remarkably  systematic  and  methodical  people  Known. 
This  doubtless  contributes  largely  to  their  tliril't  and  uniform 
success  in  business.  '*  Go  thou  and  do  likewise ;"  and  ''  leach 
these  things  to  your  children,  and  your  children's  children.*' 

This  organ,  combining  with  Time,  produces  regularity  in 
a! I  the  habits  of  its  possessor,  lays  out  the  lime  beforehamdf 
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giving  so  many  hours  daily  to  certain  things,  having  meals 
punctually,  retiring  and  rising  at  given  periods ;  and  being 
regular  in  all  the  habits  and  affairs  of  life.  Nothing  is  more 
promotive  of  healthy  and  life^  and  /lappiness^  as  well  as  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  Mothers  should  begin  to  inculcate  this 
in  the  cradle.  Put  your  children  to  bed  at  a  given  hour — 
waken  them  at  a  fixed  period,  and  they  will  soon  awaken 
of  themselves ;  give  them  their  breakfast,  or  a  piece,  or  nurse 
them  at  stated  times ;  have  them  take  their  naps  regularly  at 
a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  so  have  a  time  for  every  thing, 
and  every  thing  in  its  time.  This  course  will  save  you  a 
vast  amount  of  time  and  trouble ;  be  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  them  physically  and  mentally;  besides  forming  in  them  a 
Juibii  of  method  in  every  thing;  and  save  them  a  great  deal 
of  peevishness  and  bad  temper.  The  power  of  habit  is  great 
indeed ;  far  greater  than  is  even  attributed  to  it.  A  habit, 
inditlcrcnt  in  itself,  may  be  followed  so  regularly,  as  to  be- 
come really  useful.  What,  then,  may  not  a  habit,  good  in 
itself,  do  for  the  physical  health,  and  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual advancement,  of  its  possessor.  To  every  parent  and 
teacher,  then,  I  sd^y^  form  habits  ;  but  form  good  ones^  in  your 
children.'^  Do  not  these  remarks  commend  themselves  to 
every  parent  and  teacher,  as  immensely  important,  and  de- 
serving of  being  put  into  vigorous  practice  forthwith  ? 

If  you  wish  to  cultivate  your  own  faculty  of  Order,  be  sys- 
tematic. Begin  and  arrange  all  your  things,  tools,  papers, 
accounts,  and  every  thing ;  and  above  all,  remember  and 
replace  your  things  after  using  them,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
main  thing.  And  you,  yoimg  men,  in  search  of  a  wife,  see 
to  it  that  you  do  not  marry  a  young  lady  who,  on  returning 
from  a  walk  or  ride,  leaves  her  bonnet  on  the  bed,  gloves  in 
a  chair,  parasol  in  the  corner,  &c. ;  or  who  is  forever  and  a 
day  in  getting  ready  to  go  out;  for  this  indicates  either  that 
she  cannot  find  her  things,  or  is  slow,  or  else  is  more  nice 
than  wise.  If  this  organ  be  small  in  yourself,  you  need  a 
wife  in  whom  it  is  large,  to  assist  this  defect,  and  to  aid  yoa 
in  cultivating  it ;  but,  if  it  be  large  in  yourself,  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  continually  annoyed  or  tormented  with  its  cfe/S- 

*  I  intend,  ere  lon((,  to  collect  together  and  puMieh  the  kMU  of  dkliB- 
guiahed  men,  and  recommeiid  lo  my  readen  to  observe  thii  point. 
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cbnejf  in  a  companion^  Still,  that  companion  should  not 
have  it  omt  developed ;  for,  '*  imntgk  is  at  good  as  a  feast," 
and  ''Ite  much  of  a  good  thing,  is  worse  than  nothing.'' 

This  organ,  combined  with  Ideality,  gives  neaitiess  of  per- 
son, and  attends  to  the  outward  man.  It  cuts  oflf  a  long  beard, 
)a]rs  by  a  soiled  linen,  and  keeps  the  clothes  neat  and  clean ; 
and,  with  Approbativeness  large,  patronizes  the  tailor  and 
milliner,  and  chases  the  fashious.  Phrenology  discards  the 
fashions,  yet  requires  personai  neatness.^ 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  this  organ  extends  to  the  menial 
operations  also ;  but  I  confess  my  conviction  that  its  one 
specific  function  is  physical  system  and  arrangement.  Still  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  also  an  organ  of  mental 
order,  and  arrangement  of  ideas^  located  by  the  side  of  that 
of  physical  order. 

SIZE. 
CogniaDce  of  bulv,  MAe^iTUDE,  and  pmoposTioif :  ability  to  jiidfic  of 

tISB,   LBIftfTN,  BAKADTH,    HBIGBT,  DBPTB,   DItTAHCB,   tllO   WEIGHT   Of 

UiinfEi  hj  observing  Uieir  bulk,  Slc.  &,c.  :  judgment  of  avolek,  fer- 
PB!foicuLABS^  DispBOPoBTiON,  &c.:  Bccufacy  of  eye  in  MEiisL'Biife 
tbingiySLC* 

Adaptation. — The  element  of  sizb,  or  of  relative  magkitudb, 
necessarily  appertains  to  all  physical  substances.  No  mate- 
rial •thing  can  exist  without  being  relatively  larpc  or  imall^ 
compared  with  other  things.  But  for  this  element  in  nature, 
there  could  have  been  no  difference  between  a  drop  of  water 
and  an  ocean  of  water;  between  a  mountain  and  a  mole^hill; 
between  a  giant  and  a  pigmy  ;  and  all  conception  of  big  and 
little,  would  have  been  inconceivable  to  man.  And  again ; 
with  this  element  in  nature,  though  the  ocean  would  have 
been  larger  than  the  rain-drop,  and  the  mountain  larger  than 
the  hillock,  yet  to  man,  it  would  all  have  been  the  same ; 
and  he  could  never  have  distinguished  his  fellow-mcn  by  the 
size  of  their  bodies  as  a  whole,  or  any  feature  or  portion  of 
them.  Of  course,  all  knowledge  of  the  relative  size  of  the 
phrenological  organs,  would  have  been  unknown,  and  Phre- 
nology a  sealed  book  to  man.  But  both  this  element  in 
nature,  and  this  faculty  in  man,  exist,  and  are  adapted  to 

*  All  wbo  know  me,  will  aay,  *«  Physician,  heal  thyseUl*'    *«  Brush  up 
more,  and  look  more  trim  and  tidy."    Yea,  when  IVe  nothiag  more  m- 
rtodo. 
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each  other;  bo  Ihal  we  are  able  to  distinguish  material  things 
by  the! I  size  merely ;  study  Phrenology,  and  apply  this  fac- 
ulty  to  thousands  of  the  ojHsratioiis  of  life.  The  husbandman 
leqiiircs  it  to  make  his  fences,  rows  of  corn,  furrows,  swaths, 
dec.  straight :  the  mechanic,  so  that  he  can  often  fit  and 
measure  tilings  by  his  eye,  and  without  a  rule:  tlie  tailor,  te 
guide  his  shears  and  needle :  tlio  artist,  to  perceive  the 
pruimrtlun  of  parts  in  drawHig,  chiscliing,  dec.  Indeed  there 
is  scarcely  an  occupation  in  life  in  which  it  is  not  eminently 
useful,  and  in  most,  it  is  indiyjitHSfiUc.  Hence,  the  impor- 
tance of  its  proper  cuUlvniioH  ereu  in  vhildnn ;  and  yet,  who 
ever  once  thinks  of  dhvlplininis  or  vxtrcisinff  this  faculty, 
citlior  in  children  or  in  themselves,  unless  by  mere  e/iunee  / 

The  German  teachers  have  an  excellent  method  of  cnlii- 
vatini;  this  faculty  in  thi'ir  pupils,  which  will  show  parents, 
teachers,  and  all  who  wish  to  iinpruvo  this  faculty,  huir  they 
can  do  so.  It  is  iliis :  the  teacher  takes  his  pupils  out  into 
the  fields,  woods,  mountains,  &c.,  and  asks  them  how  far  it 
is  to  yrMider  tree,  or  house,  or  stone,  or  any  thing  else.  Elach 
pupil  takes  the  same  position,  and  ])a^ses  his  opinion,  which 
is  recorded,  and  then  the  actind  distance  is  mctnurvd^  so  that 
each  one  can  compare  his  judgment  with  the  actual  distance; 
and  tims  improve  and  correct  his  jude^ment  as  to  tlM«  du^ 
lance,  &c.  Farmers  can  exercise  this  faculty  in  judging  oi 
ilio  iiuMiber  of  acres  embraced  in  a  certain  enclosure:  the 
niimlier  of  bushels  of  urain  in  a  certain  pile,  &c. ;  drovers, 
butchers,  A:c..  in  jud^inij  of  the  icti'^ht  of  a  bullock,  horse, 
hou.  \c. ;  the  carpenter,  in  erectiuL;  and  building  a  hotise  : 
landscape,  painters  and  drawers,  in  /unshorUaiMff,  and  giving 
tlie  fftrsperfirv  to  the  picture  ;  puitrait  painters,  in  niakmg 
the  picture  the  si/.e  of  iij'v,  \c.  To  Impntrv  this  faculty,  luoJi- 
at  ilniigs  with  a  view  lo'jud^inir  ot*,  and  ascertaining  thtir 
i|naliiies  appertaininL;  to  this  t'uculty. 

TiiK  Sri'UY  OF  (iKoMKTKY,  comcs  as  appropriately  imdcr 
this  t'acMilty,  as  under  any  other,  though  it  calls  nearly  all 
the  intellectual  organs  mto  exercise.  This  sitidy  should 
unquesiioimbly  furni  a  |iari  oi pr'unnnj  education,  if  tioleTeo 
of  the  plays  oi  children.  I^rt  even  their  playthings  be  so 
made,  that  they  can  be  put  together  into  various  gtomwiritmi 
fgurtSf  and  also  form  the  most  imporiani  | 
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lemi .  Thu3 ;  the  problem  that  "  the  squares  of  the  sides  of 
a  rectangle  triangle,  are  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hypote- 
nuse," may  easily  be  sol  red  by  having  blocks,,  say  an  inch 
square,  and  taking  an  hypotenuse  of  any  size,  say  three 
inches.  This  square  will  be  filled  by  nhie  of  the  blocks,  and 
the  other  two  squares  will  be  found  to  hold  just  nine  blocks, 
but  no  more ;  so  if  the  hypotenuse  is  four,  or  six,  or  tweWe,  or 
any  other  number  of  inclics,  it  will  take  just  as  many  blocks 
to  fill  the  long  side  of  any  triangle,  as  to  fill  the  other  two.  By 
playing  with  geometrical  blocl^s,  they  would  soon  become  as 
familiar  with  the  names  of  hexagon,  pentagon,  cone,  apex, 
cylinder,  globe,  segment,  prism,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  the  various 
shapes  that  can  be  formed  from  them,  as  with  the  meaning  of 
diimer,  or  bread. 

COLOR. 

Pere^pHon^  rteoUertion,  nnd  applicalicn  of  cofors,  and  dtiight  in  them ; 
Ability  to  recollect  and  coni|Mire  their  tints  and  slimles. 

Color  forms  a  con^sijtiicnt  element  of  matter,  and  is  thrown 
hrnad-cast  over  all  imture.  It  tinges  and  variegates  the  flow- 
ers of  the  field,  and  beautifies  them  with  its  ever  varying 
shades  and  lints.  Ii  renders  all  vegetation  verdant  and  de- 
lislitftil.  It  skirls  the  aurora  of  the  risini;.  and  the  vesper  of 
the  seltins,  sun,  with  its  golden  hues.  It  eriinsons  the  rosy 
cheek  of  health,  the  beauty  of  its  color  bein?  to  the  human 
fare  divine  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  In  short,  color  of 
5!onie  kind  appertains  to  every  thing  made  of  matter,  and  is  a 
necessary  inirredient  in  matter.  Without  color,  how  dreary, 
how  cheerless  the  fields  of  nature,  the  fnce  of  creation, 
and  the  human  cheek  !  IJnt,  color  exists,  and  man  has  the 
faculty  of  color  by  which  he  is  capacitated  to  perceive  and 
apply  colors,  and  to  derive  pleasure  therefrom.  Indeed,  from 
j'i'W  other  sonn^e*:.  can  he  derive  more  pleasure  or  profit — 
more  elevation,  refinrmenr.  or  purity  of  mind  an<l  fcrling. 
Thus,  tlie  study  «»f  b<.lany — of  that  exhaustless  and  ever  va- 
rying riclmcs*;  of  cdlorinjr  with  which  nature  has  adnr:i«'d 
th^  !]ow**rs  of  the  fu'ld — while  it  is  capable  of  airordins  ll:c 
richest  repast  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  can  also  be  rendeied 
highly  instructive.  And  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  increased  aticn- 
tion  paid  to  this  subject.  I^t  children  be  encouraged  lo  plant 
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and  tend  flowers,  to  make  bouquets,  and  arrange  flowers  taste- 
fully, and  also  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Lei 
painting  be  encouraged.  Let  children  be  shown  pictures  as 
before  urged,  and  let  those  pictures  be  painted  to  life.  Lei 
artists  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  and  be  liberalljr  patron- 
ized, so  that  they  can  give  their  entire  energies  to  their  call-* 
ing.  And  let  aU  cultivate  the  art  of  painting  and  drawing. 
All  are  endowed  with  more  or  less  of  this  talent,  yet  the 
mass  bury  this  source  of  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  earth,  by 
never  putting  forth  the  least  effort  in  behalf  of  its  cultivation. 

To  cultivate  this  faculty,  exercise  it  as  often  and  as  much 
as  possible  upon  flowers,  paintings,  &;c.  by  feasting  your  eyes 
upon  them,  by  observing  the  exquisiteness  with  which  their 
tints  and  shades  are  arranged  and  displayed,  and  also  apply 
yourself  to  coloring  or  painting.  I  advocate  the  custom  of 
wearing  artificial  flowers,  of  making  wax  flowers,  and  of 
coloring  garments  so  much  practised,  particularly  in  preparing 
female  attire.  Nor  should  I  object  to  men  wearing  "coats of 
many  colors,"  or  gratifying  this  faculty  in  every  suitable  way. 

Still,  I  cannot  recommend  woman  to  paint  her  cheeks. 
Not  that  I  would  not  have  her  cheeks  colored,  for  nature  has 
done  that  already.  All  she  has  to  do,  is  not  to  mb  off  the 
paint  already  put  on.  But  if,  by  ignorantly  violatuig  the 
physical  laws,  you  have  lost  the  rosy  cheek  of  health  and 
beauty,  the  way  to  restore  the  lost  color  is  not  by  applying 
rouge,  but  by  taking  fresh  air  and  exercise.  If  yonr  cheeks 
arc  pallid,  it  is  because  your  lungs  are  inactive.  Yonr 
cheeks  can  be  repainted  by  simply  giving  your  lungs  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air.  Facing  a  stifl*  northwester  will  paint  your 
cheeks  for  the  time  being,  and  facing  it  a  good  many  times, 
will  paint  them  so  deeply  and  so  beautifully  that  they  will 
stay  painted,  as  well  as  be  rendered  plump  and  glossy.  No 
paint,  not  the  extra  superfine  of  Broadway  or  Prince  Regent, 
will  equal  that  composed  of  air  and  exercise.  Try  it,  ye 
who  would  obtain,  retain,  or  regain,  the  charms  of  beauty. 

'I'o  restrain  this  faculty — which  however  is  never  neces- 
sarVi  unless  this  organ  should  become  so  active  as  to  en- 
gross most  of  your  time  and  feelings,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
due  exercise  of  the  others — abstract  your  mind  from  colors 
and  the  arts,  and  iudulge  this  passion  as  little  as  may  be. 
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THE  COMBINATIONS  OP  ORGANS  REQUISITE  FOR 
PARTICULAR  OCCUPATIONS. 

A  woKK  of  this  kind  would  be  exceedingly  incomplete 
without  a  section  in  which  the  organs  requisite  for  success  in 
particular  callings  shall  be  pointed  out;  so  that  those  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  particular  callings,  may  know 
what  faculties  to  cultivatei  and  what  to  restrain.  That  sec* 
tion  we  therefore  append. 

A  TsACHBB,  requires  an  active  temperament,  to  impart  life, 
vivacity,  and  quickness  of  mind,  so  that  he  can  exci^  and 
draw  oiii  the  minds  of  his  pupils;  large  perceptive  organs, 
especially  the  middle  or  literary  range,  to  give  abundance  of 
facts  to  enable  him  to  pour  a  continual  stream  of  infartnaHon 
into  the  minds  of  children ;  large  Language,  to  enable  him  to 
speak  freely  and  well ;  large  Philoprogenitiveoess,  to  make 
him  foud  of  children,  and  enable  him  to  ingratiate  himself 
into  their  affections ;  large  Benevolence,  to  impart  real  good* 
ness,  to  make  him  seek  their  happiness;  large  Firmness,  and 
full,  but  not  largo  Self-Esteem,  to  enable  him  to  act  a  digni-* 
fied  part,  and  to  prevent  his  being  a  boy  among  boys;  only 
average  or  full  Combativeness,  lest  he  try  io  flog  learning  or 
goodness  into  them;  large  Conscientiousness,  to  enable  him  to 
deal  jusilf  himself,  and  cultivate  the  sentiment  ol  right  and 
truth  in  them ;  smaller  Conccntrativcness,  so  that  he  can  go 
from  one  scholar  and  thing  to  another  in  quick  succession ; 
large  Friendship,  to  enable  him  to  get  and  keep  oil  the  right 
side  of  the  parents;  good  lungs,  and  a  well-proportioned 
head;  and  especially  large  Comparison  and  Unman  Nature, 
the  first  to  enable  him  to  explain  and  expound  every  lhing,and 
set  it  dearly  before  them  by  copiously  illustrating  every  thing, 
and  the  latter  to  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ever  va- 
rying characters  and  peculiarities  of  his  pupils,  &c. 

A  Lawyer,  requires  the  mental,  or  mental  vital  tem« 
pcrament,  to  give  him  intensity  of  foeling  and  clearness 
of  intellect;  large  Eventuality,  to  enable  him  to  recall  law 
cases  and  decisions,  and  to  recollect  all  the  partiadars  and 
items  of  the  case ;  large  Comparison,  to  enable  him  to  put  to* 
gether  difiSsrent  parts  of  the  law  and  evidence,  to  criticise, 
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cross-question,  illustrate,  and  adduce  similar  decisions  and 
cases ;  large  Mirthfulness,  to  enable  him  to  ridicule  and  em- 
ploy the  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  argument;  very  large  Com- 
bativcness,  to  make  him  love  litigation  and  foment  strife,  in- 
stead of  reconciling  the  parties  ;  large  Hope,  to  make  him  ex- 
pect success  and  promise  it  as  certain  to  his  client;  small 
Veneration  and  Marvellousness,  and  large  Sclf-Esteem,  to 
make  him  well-nigh  impudent,  and  enable  him  to  brow-beat 
and  deny;  large  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Mirth- 
fulness,  to  make  him  sarcastic,  cutting,  and  biting  in  his  re- 
partees: large  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem,  to  make  him 
think  his  services  are  very  valuable,  and  demand  large  fees; 
large  Secretiveness  and  small  ConscientiousncsS|  to  enable 
liim  to  take  up  on  the  wrong  side  without  scruple,  and  wrong 
his  opponent  out  of  his  just  dues  by  some  quirk  of  the  law, 
if  he  possibly  can,  arvd  to  gloss  over  a  bad  case,  tell  a  smooth 
white  or  black  lie  with  a  face  unchanged  ;  large  Language, 
to  give  him  a  limber  tongue ;  large  Ideality,  to  enable  him  to 
supply  the  place  of  facts  by  ingenious  suppositions;  and  a 
decidedly  bad,  selfish  head,  adapted  to  his  calling. 

A  Clergyman,  (as  he  should  bo,  not  as  clergymen  some- 
times  rtrc,)  should  have  the  mental,  or  motive  mental  temper- 
ament, to  give  him  a  decided  predominance  of  mind  over  his 
physical  tendencies,  and  impart  the  thorough  and  substantial 
to  all  he  says  and  docs;  a  large  frontal  and  coronal  region, 
the  former  to  give  him  intellectual  capacity,  and  the  latter  to 
impart  moral  worth,  high  moral  aims  and  feelings,  elevation 
of  character  and  blamclessncss  of  conduct;  very  large  Be- 
nevolence and  Conscientiousness,  to  render  him  truly  philan- 
thropic and  disinterested,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  personal 
interests  upon  the  altar  of  human  happiness,  and  to  excite  a 
strong  desire  to  make  men  happier  by  making  them  better  ; 
larc!e  Veneration,  to  make  him  truly  godly  and  prayerful,  so 
that  he  may  excite  those  feelings  in  those  around  him;  small 
Secretiveness,  so  that  he  may  declare  the  irholc  counsel  of 
(jJod,  without  daubing  with  untempercd  mortar,  or  hide  the 
truth  in  round-about  expressions;  small  Acquisitiveness,  so 
that  he  may  care  little  for  money,  and  be  unable  to  drive  a 
close  bargain,  (yet  he  should  liave  a  frugal  wife  and  a  gen- 
erous people,  so  that  he  may  not  be  embarrassed  norliarass- 
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•d  by  pcenniary  affairs;)  large  Adhesiveness,  so  that  h*  may 
make  all  who  know  him  love  him,  and  tcin  them  over  to  the 
paths  of  truth  and  righteousness;  only  average  Combative* 
Dess,  so  that  he  may  be  mild,  not  tame  nor  severe,  but  not  a 
coward  morally ;  large  Philoprogenitiveness,  to  render  him 
interested  in  the  moral  improvement  of  children ;  full  or  large 
Ideality,  so  that  he  may  not  offend  by  his  coarseness,  but 
please  with  his  elegance  of  style  and  grace,  and  ease  of  man- 
ners and  delivery ;  large  Comparison,  lo  render  him  clear  and 
pointed,  and  to  enable  him  to  expound,  explain,  illustrate, 
and  clear  up  knotty  points,  make  himself  fully  understood| 
and  carry  conviction  to  the  understandings  of  all ;  full  Hope, 
to  render  him  cheerful ;  largo  Language,  to  enable  him  to 
speak  with  ease  and  perspicuity;  full  Concentrativencss,  so 
that  he  may  impart  oneness  to  his  discourses,  yet  not  too 
large,  lest  he  become  prosy  and  prolix ;  and  a  uniform,  welU 
balanced  head,  to  render  him  consistent  in  conduct,  and  cor<p 
lect  in  judgment,  and  excite  the  better  feelings  in  those  that 
come  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

A  Physician,  requires  a  strong,  robust  temperament,  so  that 
he  can  endure  hardship,  fatigue,  and  want  of  sleep  and  food, 
and  stand  all  weathers  ani  immense  labor ;  large  perceptive 
organs,  so  that  he  may  study  and  apply  anatomy,  physiolo- 
gy, chemistry,  and  botany,  with  skill  and  success;  large  Be- 
nevolence, so  that  he  may  really  desire  to  alleviate  sutfcring; 
full  or  large  Destructivcness,  lest  he  shrink  from  inflicting  the 
pain  requisite  tenure,  amputate,  or  cut  into  the  live  flesh; 
large  Constructivencss,  to  give  him  skill  in  the  surgical  part 
of  his  business;  large  Amativeness,  to  render  him  a  favorite 
among  the  women,  (and  physicians  arc  generally  well  sup^ 
plied  with  this  commodity;)  large  Philoprogenitiveness,  so 
that  he  may  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  children ;  large  Com- 
baiiveness,  to  render  him  resolute  and  prompt;  large  Cau- 
tiousness, to  render  him  judicious  and  safe ;  and  a  large  head, 
to  give  him  fwwer  of  mind. 

A  Merchant,  requires  a  light,  sprightly,  active  body,  so 
that  he  may  move  easily  and  be  any  thing  but  indolent;  large 
Acquisitiveness,  to  render  him  fond  of  making  money,  bar- 
gaining, baying,  selling,  and  handling  money ;  large  Hope,  to 
JWke  him  taoguiae  of  sucoess,  and  dispose  him  to  speculate 
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and  buy  largely,  hut  not  too  large  Hope,  lest  he  buy  more 
than  he  can  pay  for  and  so  break ;  large  Cautiousness,  to  ren- 
der him  careful  and  provident;  large  or  very  large  perceptive 
organs,  to  enable  him  to  judge  correctly  of  the  qualities  of 
goods,  and  large  Ideality  added,  to  enable  him  to  judge  cor- 
rectly in  matters  of  taste ;  large  Approbativeness,  and  less 
Self-Esteem,  to  render  him  polite,  affable,  courteous  and  fa- 
miliar; small  Concentrativeness,  to  enable  him  to  attend  cor- 
rectly to  a  great  multiplicity  of  business  in  a  short  time  with- 
out being  confused ;  large  Adhesiveness,  so  that  he  may  make 
friends  of  his  customers,  and  thus  keep  them ;  full  Construc- 
tivencvss,  so  that  he  can  use  his  hands  tolerably  well  in  pack- 
ing, unpacking,  wrapping  up,  fixing  up  things  about  the 
store,  &c.;  full  or  large  Secretiveness,  so  that  he  may  throw 
out  some  false  colors,  but  the  best  side  of  his  goods  out,  and 
keep  many  things  in  his  business  to  himself;  Conscientious- 
ness variable ;  large  in  some  merchants,  so  that  they  may 
deal  fairly,  charge  only  moderate  profits,  and  have  but  one 
price;  and  small  in  others,  so  that  they  may  set  high  prices, 
and  fall,  describe  poor  articles  as  good,  and  fair  as  superfine, 
and  make  money  fast  for  a  little  while,  only  to  drive  away 
all  custom  and  break. 

Mkchanics,  require  large  Constructivefiess  and  Imitation, 
to  enable  them  to  use  their  hands  and  tools  with  dexterity, 
and  take  pattern  or  make  like  something  else ;  and  other  or- 
gans varying^  according  to  the  kind  of  mechanical  business 
in  which  they  engage.  Thus ;  a  Builder,  Avhether  of  ships, 
boats,  houses,  wagons,  sleighs,  &c.,  &c.,  requires  the  motive 
vital  temperament,  which  gives  both  strength  and  endurance 
and  a  love  of  physical  labor,  to  enable  him  to  impart  strength 
to  his  works ;  large  perceptive  organs,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
accurately  of  the  form,  size,  proportion,  perpendicularity,  po- 
sition, &c.  of  parts ;  large  Order,  to  arrange  every  thing  prop- 
erly, and  keep  tools  and  every  thing  in  place;  large  Calcula- 
tion, to  help  him  compute  figures  with  ease  and  correctness; 
large  Causality,  to  enable  him  to  plan,  adapt  means  to  ends, 
create  resources,  contrive,  make  his  head  save  his  heels,  in- 
vent, enable  him  to  take  the  advmitage  of  his  work,  and  b^ 
gin  at  the  right  end,  and  show  him  how  to  do  things,  and 
what  will  do  what,  with  a  good  share  of  FinnnesSi  to  impoit 
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penerarance,  and  full  Combativeness  and  Destructivenassi  to 
impart  the  lequisite  force  aud  energy  of  character. 

A  FabmbEi  requires  the  motive,  or  the  motive  vital,  or 
vital  motive  temperament,  to  make  him  fond  of  work,  and 
enable  him  to  endure  it;  large  Constructivenese,  to  enable 
him  to  use  his  fanning  utensils;  large  Inhabitiveness,  to  make 
him  hve  his  farm,  and  be  contented  at  home,  with  some  Ap- 
probativeness,  to  make  him  take  some  pride  in  improving  and 
adorning  it ;  large  Philoprogeuitiveness,  to  make  him  fond  of 
children  and  of  feeding  and  rearing  animals,*  and  improving 
their  breed ;  large  Adhesiveness  and  Friendship,  to  render  him 
neighborly  and  obliging;  a  good  intellect,  to  give  him  the miml 
requisite  to  manage  aud  arrange  matters,  and  dispose  him  to 
improve  rainy  days  aud  odd  spells  in  study ;  large  Acquisi-- 
tiveuess,  to  make  him  frugal,  industrious,  aud  thrifty ;  large 
Urder,  to  keep  all  his  things  in  their  places;  and  a  good  de- 
velopment of  the  perceptive  faculties,  so  that  he  con  judge 
accurately  of  land,  crops,  and  the  value  and  uses  of  things. 
The  developments  requisite  for  a  good  farmer,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  requisite  for  the  mechanic  of  the  heavier 
kinds  of  business. 

The  lighter  kinds  of  mechanical  business,  such  as  a  gold- 
smith, tailor,  engraver,  artist,  &.C.,  require  the  nervous  tem- 
peramcut,  to  give  lightness  and  ease  of  action,  and  much  the 
same  dei'elopments  as  the  mechanic  and  farmer  require,  ex- 
cepting that  Ideality  should  be  large,  to  give  taste  and  impart 
a  polish  to  his  productions.  The  vital  motive  temperament 
renders  persons  averse  to  confiuemeut,  and  gives  great  actioni 
but  the  nervous  endures  it  better. 

Painters  require  large  Color,  to  enable  them  to  judge  of,  mix, 
and  apply  colors,  with  more  or  less  Ideality  in- their  applica- 
tion. House  painters  should  have  much  of  the  motive,  or 
vital  temperaments,  aud  large  Weight,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  the  centre  of  gravity.  Portrait  paiuters  require  the 
nervous,  or  nervous  motive  temperament,  to  impart  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  feeling,  (I  find  few  artists  without  a  highly 
wrought  temperament,)  largo  Form,  Size,  Imitation  and  Con- 
structiveness,  to  enable  them  to  copy,  draw,  and  pattern,  and 

*  The  tower  ponkm  of  PbiloprogcBitivciica  gives  tbodoMi  fiir  fd 
t,  Uie  upper,  for  one^  own  children. 
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to  transfer  the  likeness  to  canvass ;  large  Color  and  Ideality, 
to  give  finish,  taste,  and  exquisiteness  to  the  colorifig ;  large 
Language,  Mirthfulness  and  Eventuality,  to  amuse  their  cus- 
tomers and  give  them  a  pleasant  countenance  for  them  to  imi;- 
tate ;  large  Cautiousness,  so  that  they  may  make  no  false 
touches ;  large  Approbativeness,  to  give  them  ambition,  &c. 

An  Engineer  requires  organs  similar  to  a  builder,  with 
decidedly  large  Form,  Size,  and  Calculation,  with  the  motive 
mental  temperament. 

An  Editor  requires  a  very  active,  excitable  temperament, 
60  that  he  can  excite  and  interest  his  readers,  and  color  well ; 
large  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  to  enable  him  to  collect 
and  wholesale  facts,  news,  incidents,  phenomena,  &c.,  &c. ; 
large  Form,  to  enable  him  to  spell  correctly  and  detect  errors 
in  the  proof-sheets ;  very  large  Comparison,  to  enable  him  to 
illustrate  and  explain  every  thing,  to  criticise,  pick  flaws, 
i^how  up  opponents ;  large  Mirthfulness,  to  enable  him  to  make 
fun  for  his  readers,  ridicule  what  the  people  dislike,  &c. ;  large 
Ideality,  to  impart  good  taste ;  large  Language,  to  make  him 
fluent,  and  less  Causality,  so  that  he  will  have  more  words 
and  facts  than  ideas,  (for  the  mass  do  not  love  to  read  ideas;) 
large  Combativcness,  to  render  him  spirited  and  fond  of  con- 
flict, and  to  impart  force  and  energy  to  what  he  says,  &c. 

A  Phrenologist  requires  a  temperament  of  the  highest 
order,  to  impart  great  activity,  so  that  he  can  rim  rapidly, 
yet  correctly,  through  the  vast  multiplicity  of  conditions  that 
effect  the  character ;  great  strength  of  organization,  so  that 
he  can  apply  his  whole  energies  with  great  power  to  the 
work  ;  a  large  intellectual  lobe,  to  give  him  mind,  and  that 
evenly  balanced,  so  that  he  can  take  into  account  all  that 
bears  on  the  formation  of  character ;  great  Individuality,  so 
that  he  can  see  these  conditions  at  one  glance ;  great  Even-' 
tuality,  to  remember  these  conditions ;  great  Comparison,  to 
combine  them ;  good  Language,  to  express  them ;  high  moral 
sentiments,  and  a  well  balanced  but  strong  head. 

These  combinations  might  be  extended  ta  any  length,  but 
enough  are  given  to  show  the  principle  aiihed  at,  so  thai 
feaders  can  carry  them  out  for  themselves,  and  then  cti&iraltf 
the  organs  re^uiFcd  by  the  calling  they  intend  to  pursuai 
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GENERAL  APPLICATION  OP  THIS  WHOLE  SUBJECT 
TO  SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

t 

We  have  thus  far  seen  in  what  a  good  head  and  bod 7  con- 
sist, namely,  in  the  equals  /lamwniQUSj  proporiioncUe  exercise 
of  all  the  physical,  all  the  mental  functions.  We  have  seen 
that  all  the  mental,  all  the  physical  functions  are  capable  of 
being  strengthened  or  restrained,  so  as  to  secure  this  balance. 
We  have  seen  what  is  the  function  and  the  food  of  every 
faculty,  by  applying  which  any  and  every  organ  can  be 
enlarged,  and  by  removing  which,  every  organ  can  be  di- 
minished. But  we  have  yet  to  apply  this  subject  to  the 
combincUions  of  faculties.  As  one  swallow  docs  not  make  a 
summer,  nor  one  flower  a  spring,  so  neither  the  excess  nor 
the  deficiency  of  single  organs  docs  any  very  great  injury; 
but,  as  it  is  generally  by  a  complicaium  of  several  diseases 
that  health  and  life  are  destroyed,  so  it  is  by  the  combination 
of  several  excessive  or  deflective  faculties,  and  usually  both, 
that  sin  and  misery  arc  produced.  Thus,  extremely  large 
Cautiousness,  properly  balanced  by  Combativeness  and  Caus- 
ality, will  do  no  special  harm  ;  but  very  large  Cautiousness, 
combined  with  small  Hope  and  Combativeness,  and  perhaps 
excessive  Approbativeness  and  deficient  Self-Esteem,  pro- 
duce a  most  unfavorable  combination,  and  one  that  should 
by  all  means  1)e  counteracted. 

But,  to  be  more  specific.  Suppose  your  Self- Elsteem  is  not 
more  than  par,  and  that  Cantionsiiess,  Approbativeness,  and 
Veneration,  particularly  its  fore  part,  or  deference,  are  large, 
or  very  large,  you  are  of  course  diffi^dent,  backward,  and 
liable  to  be  confused;  particularly  if  your  temperament  be 
excitable.  When  you  attempt  to  speak  to  others,  especially 
in  public,  or  do  any  thing  before  others,  or  are  among  stran- 
gers, you  will  be  thrown  olf  your  balance,  and  lack  self- 
po.ssc.ssion.  Now  let  such  bear  in  mind  that  this  feeling  of 
inferiority  proceeds  not  from  your  actual  inferiority,  but  from 
your  organization.  And  to  overcome  it,  bear  its  cau:fc  in 
mind;  and  cultivate  the  deficient  faculties,  as  well  as  apply 
physical  remedies  to  the  cooling  ofi*  of  your  system.  Be 
more  slow,  more  cool,  more  self-possessed,  and  take  all  pos* 
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sible  means  to  Counteract  this  diffidence,  by  breaking  over  it, 
not  by  submitting  to  it  And  if  a  child  be  similarly  organ- 
ized, do  not  increase  this  diffidence  by  cultivating  backward- 
ness, and  what  you  call  manners,  in  a  child,  but  send  him 
out  among  strangers,  where  he  will  be  obliged  to  act  for 
himself,  address  others,  &c. 

If  Hope,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Combativeness  be  large,  in 
conjunction  with  an  active  organization,  remember  that  you 
are  too  enterprising;  that  you  plan  too  largely,  and  under- 
take too  much ;  that  you  count  your  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched,  and  are  liable  to  break  in  consequence  of  this 
visionary,  chimerical  spirit.  Now  can  you  not  off-set  this 
excess  by  pure  intellect?  Can  you  not  moderate  both  yonr 
efforts  and  your  undertakings  ?  Make  allowances  for  this 
tendency  to  excess.  You  cannot  do  more  than  half  as  much 
as  you  think  you  can.  So  hold  up.  Take  the  world  easily. 
Be  more  cautious.  Guard  against  drawbacks  more.  Slack 
all  around,  and  do  not  hurry  through  hfe  with  such  race- 
horse speed. 

If  Approbativeness,  Cautiousness,  and  Conscientiousness 
be  larger  than  their  balancing  organs  of  Self-Esteem,  &c., 
and  the  temperament  be  susceptible,  remember  that  the  feel- 
ings of  shame,  mortification,  self-reproach,  and  fear  that 
others  will  criticise  or  laugh  at  you,  are  too  active  and  pow- 
erful. Do  not  allow  this  class  of  reflections  to  prey  upon 
you,  but  dismiss  them  with  the  reflection  that  they  are 
caused  by  the  '*  bumps,"  and  not  by  any  real  occasion  for 
them.  So,  if  this  organization  be  reversed,  remember  that 
you  are  too  bold,  too  forward,  too  shameless,  too  apt  to  en- 
counter public  odium. 

If  Combativeness  be  large  and  sharp,  especially  in  con- 
junction wi\h  an  excitable  temperament,  remember  that  yon 
blame  others  when  there  is  no  occasion,  are  too  fault-finding, 
and  go  off  into  a  blaze  of  wrath  on  a  provocation  quite  too 
slight — that  you  are  in  fault  quite  as  much  as  the  other  party. 
Reflections  like  these,  will  do  much  to  cool  off  this  fiery 
temper.  So  will  making  apologies  afterwards  to  those  ag- 
grieved. Tell  them  you  are  a  little  sick,  mentally,  and  that 
therefore  they  must  pardon  you.  And  especially,  put  in 
practice  those  directions  for  cooling  off  the  physiology,  and 
thereby  the  base  of  the  brain,  already  given. 
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Bib  if  FwkmUbiff  and  Beoe?oltiiee  be  stroogtr  than  1ot« 
of  OMMft  Mi  yoor  oiguunlioQ  be  fine,  beer  in  nindi  cepe- 
caellf  if  Brff  Feieim  be  weekeri  that  yoa  are  loo  eesily  per* 
,  Mi  afH  to  yield  to  your  better  ieelinge  egainsi  yoM 
JBdpMot  To  accommodate  your  friends,  and  to 
10  tlieir  entreatieti  ie  your  blind  side.  Guard  it 
10  aay,  No.  Hear  what  intellect  aayt.  Put  your 
inio  your  poeket  fewer  times,  and  not  so  deeply,  ae 
yom  us  inelined  to  do.  Nerer  endorse,  because  your  conft- 
dsnee  in  yoor  iriends  is  too  grsat. 
fls^  if  Aoqnisiiireness  be  larger  than  Benerolence  and 
•r  that  you  are  loo  penurious.  Be  move 
Airsne  the  policy  opposite  to  that  just  ad?issd, 
.  liberality  will  greatly  augment  your  hap- 


r  iu^y  important  and  gsnerally  needed  direction. 

be  large  in  a  person  of  fine  organiasiion 

nctivity,  it  is  apt  to  produce  Iss  mutch 

in  application  to  businem,  especially  in 

f  organs  an  large.  They  lore  tlMir  fsmiliss, 
sniions  to  see  them  comfivtable;  and, 
to  o?er-do  etcn  without  motive,  with  this 
poweifcii  atlmnlus,  they  are  almoet  certain  to  work  veqr 
hard,  lo  woA  almost  constantly,  to  be  up  early  and  late,  to 
keep  all  the  sewmg  in  doors,  to  save  whatever  they  can,  and 
tktts  keep  wearing  continually  on  their  health,  till  they  in* 
daos  geoeial  debility,  and  lose  ilie  very  money  earned  by 
iheu  over-doing,  in  paying  doctor's  bills,  along  with  a  bun- 
dmd  tmms  more  added  to  it,  and  all  because  they  worked 
loo  liard.  Merrly  as  a  mailer  of  economy,  work  only  ae 
hasd  ae  yon  can  endure  without  injury.  And  I  often  mark 
a  Iks  table  in  the  first  pert  of  vol.  I,  that  Acquuitivensss 
ArniM  bs  resuamed,  when  1  simply  mean  by  it  that  the  pet* 
ssn  so  marked  should  irori'  less,  and  not  that  they  are  liable 

CiL 

Belf-Esisem  be  small,  and  Benevolence  and  the  social 

be  large,  or  very  large,  especially  in  a  woman,  r^ 

thai  you  thmk  too  little  of  your  own  interest  and 

,  and  loo  much  of  ipaking  others  bappy*-tbat  yo« 

Idmly  10  make  yoorsslf  a  perAci  slave  lo  your  i 
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and  to  neglect  yourself  till  you  break  down  and  die.  Coun- 
teract this  slavish,  self-sacrificing  disposition,  and  remember 
that  your  first  duty  is  to  take  care  of  yourself.  Especially, 
if  Finnncss,  and  perhaps  Combativencss,  be  too  small  in  this 
combination,  you  must  not  submit  so  much.  Have  a  mind 
and  a  will  of  your  own,  and  then  hare  that  mind  and  will. 
Stand  up  for  your  rights.  Do  not  give  up  to  the  wishes  of 
others  so  easily.  Brace  yourself  up  to  do  what  intellect  tells 
you  ought  to  be  done.  Those  with  this  organization,  lack 
ortitude,  and  suffer  without  repining,  or  even  using  much 
effort  to  obtain  relief.  Let  such  breast  the  waves  of  adver- 
sity, and  see  if  they  cannot  drive  them  back. 

Those  whoso  temperament  is  highly  wrought,  and  Ideality 
lai^er  than  intellect,  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  more 
nice  than  wise:  are  a  little  fastidious;  are  overparticular 
about  matters  of  taste ;  and,  if  Approbativeness  be  also  large 
or  very  large,  that  they  arc  more  neat,  tidy,  and  dressy  than 
occasion  requires. 

So,  on  the  contrary,  those  whose  Ideality  is  only  average 
or  full,  and  organization  powerful  rather  than  delicate,  should 
remember  that  they  err  on  the  opposite  extreme,  and  that 
they  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  more  nice,  tidy,  and 
refined.  Let  such  cultivate  taste  as  to  appearances,  expres- 
sions, and  sentjments,  read  works  of  taste,  cnltivate  a  love 
of  flowers,  and  be  careful  not  to  indulge  in  the  gross  or 
coarse. 

Those  who  have  Constructiveness,  Hojic,  and  Causality 
all  large  or  very  large,  and  not  duly  balanced,  must  beware 
lest  they  spend  their  all  in  inventions,  which,  after  all,  are 
likely  never  to  be  practically  useful. 

Those  whose  Hope,  Mirthfulness,  Friendship,  Benevolence, 
and  perhaps  Approbativeness,  arc  large  or  very  largep  in 
conjunction  with  an  exalted  temperament,  should  remember 
that  they  are  predisposed  to  gay  company,  and  that  it  will 
not  require  any  great  amount  of  temptation  to  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  dissipation.  Be  guarded  on  this  point.  Be 
merry,  but  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  any  thing  that 
will  intoxicate.  And  be  very  careful  what  friendships  yon 
form.  Those  in  whom  Friendship  and  Kindness  are  strong, 
with  a  highly  susceptible  organization,  and  Self-Esteem  only 
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average  or  lest,  should  bear  in  mind  that  their  characters  are 
modified  powerfully  by  their  friends — that  they  assimilate 
themselves  to  their  friends,  drink  in  their  influences,  and 
become  like  them.  And  i  warn  such  in  particular,  to  form 
friendships  with  those  only  who  will  exert  an  excellent  influ- 
eao^  over  them,  and  also  to  guard  against  admitting  too 
much  of  this  foreign  influence. 

If  the  whole  intellectual  lobe  is  less  than  it  should  be,  or 
less  active,  read,  think,  study,  and  that  daily  and  habitually. 
Bring  those  faculties  into  play  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  vol.  ii.  Especially,  study  Phrenology.  Nothing 
will  equally  interest,  expand,  feed,  each  intellectual  faculty 
separately,  or  the  whole  combined.  But,  if  the  intellect,  as 
a  whole,  be  too  active,  think,  study,  read  less,  exercise  more, 
dismiss  what  called  for  this  excessive  action,  and  especially 
wash  your  head  often  in  cold  water.    See  also  p.  87,  vol.  i. 

If  Language  and  Eventuality  are  both  small,  they  should 
by  all  means  be  cultivated,  as  the  combined  deficiency  of  both 
is  most  unfortunate.  See  means  of  cultivatiug  them  already 
pointed  out.  But  if  they,  with  Individuality,  be  larger  than 
CausaUty,  remember  the  deficiency,  and  cultivate  the  latter 
by  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  all  you  see.  Espe- 
cially, study  the  adaptation  of  things  to  their  counterpart — 
of  all  animals  to  their  modes  of  life,  elements,  &c. — of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  to  the  functions  they  severally 
perform,  and,  above  all,  the  adaptations  of  the  phrenological 
faculties  to  the  purposes  they  serve,  as  well  as  of  the  location 
of  their  organs  to  the  functions  performed. 

But,  if  Causality  be  very  much  larger  than  Individuality 
or  Eventuality,  you  theorize  too  much ;  and  if  Combativeness 
be  fiill  or  large,  and  Conscientiousness  and  the  organization 
be  active,  are  apt  to  argue ;  and  if  Firmness  be  large,  to  shut 
your  eyes  against  the  light,  and  argue  for  victory  rather  than 
for  truth.  And  if  Self-Esteem  be  also  large,  you  are  a  little 
bigoted,  and  catch  on  little  things,  without  taking  into  view 
the  general  bearings  of  the  whole  subject.  Don't  speculate 
so  much.  Look  at  the  whole  matter  just  as  it  is.  Espe- 
cially, reason  less  and  observe  more,  and  see  that  you  base 
your  inferences  in  facU^  rather  than  in  mere  inferential  rea- 
•onings,  for  such  condnsions  9r%  of  little  account 
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Those  who  have  very  large  Conscientiousness  and  smaFTer 
Self-Esteem,  especially  if  the  temperament  be  highly  exci- 
table, and  the  neri'ous  system  morbidly  active,  often  suffer  im- 
mensely from  groundless  conscientious  scruples ;  blame  them- 
selves when  there  is  no  occasion,  and  are  often  melancholy 
or  desponding  as  to  religious  matters.  Let  such  remember, 
especially  if  Hoi)e  be  small,  that  they  are  not  as  bad  as  they 
think  they  are — that  these  feelings  result  from  their  morbid 
organization,  and  not  from  their  actual  sinfulness. 

The  reader  will  sec  that  we  can  easily  enlarge  the  apph- 
catiou  of  these  beautiful  principles  of  self-improvement  to 
hundreds  of  pages;  but  sutlicient  illustrations  have  now  been 
given  to  enable  the  reader  to  carry  them  out  in  their  other 
applications,  till  he  can  apply  ihrni  lo  whatever  defects  or 
excesses  he  may  be  atflictcd  with.  With  that  clear  analysis 
of  the  2>cveral  faculties  already  given,  to  study  out  the  means 
of  s^tiuiulating  or  guarding  their  conilanatiuns,  will  not  hv 
diiliciilt.  And  I  therefore  close  this  dt|)uriment  of  our  sub- 
ject by  simply  adding,  that  much  oi'  the  mental  as  m*ell  n% 
the  )>hysical  disorders,  to  which  man  i.s  .subject,  is  caused  by 
a  disordered  physiology.  Rectify  that  first,  thrn  tlic  faculties 
and  all  the  results  promised  in  these  pnires,  will  be  your  re- 
ward fur  thus  yielding  oLcdience  to  the  laws  of  your  being. 


PROF.  GOURAUD'S  MXEMOTECIINIC  SYSTEM. 

1  ei  o.'^K  both  this  volume  and  the  work,  with  a  few  remark? 
an  .M-NKMoNirs,  which  atieuipis  to  improve  the  memory  by 
arfijiriitl  a:tsiM:uttioiig.  As  this  means  of  improving  the  mem- 
ory has  recently  made  so  much  stir  in  this  country,  especially 
under  Trot'.  Uouraud,  it  deserves  notice  in  this  ccnncetion. 
This  system  is  selected  as  the  basis  of  our  icmarks,  because 
it  is,  beyond  qut^stion,  inruinparably  superior  to  all  others 
ever  propounded.  It  pro<-eeds  uixin  two  fundamental  princi- 
pleii;  tirst,  of  representing  figures  by  certain  /r//er«,  by  the 
combination  of  which  certain  u-ords  are  formed ;  andi  sec- 
ondly, of  associating  what  is  desired  to  be  remembered  with 
these  wordsj  the  translation  ef  which  back  into  figufet  giT« 
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ftt  imInA  fetaltt.  In  this  •mngeinait,  the  wmf  toQiidt 
Bt  Bodifaig,  and  hence  tbejr  can  be  combined  with  whet* 
lanis  will  form  the  word  deeifed.  In  npfiljrhig  it, 
are  to  be  done :  fifec,  to  remember,  bjr  an  eftit 
of  netaral  memory,  the  thing  or  event  deeircd  to  be  mnemo» 
nbed ;  eecondly,  this  is  then  to  be  associated  with,  or  hitched 
en  to,  a  particular  verrf  or  MrJce  of  words;  and,  thirdly,  dila 
wmd  or  eeries  of  words  is  to  be  IrcmalBfed  tnUi  jf^nres ,  whiek 
transhtion  will  give,  in  figures,  the  date  or  number  desiied. 
Par  eiample :— The  death  of  Abraham  is  associated  in  m 
asnienco  with  the  word  AVuiaiy,  the  translation  of  which 
giece  mi— tlie  period  of  his  death.  A  sentence  is  formed 
en  tlie  battle  of  Marathon,  with  which  the  word  yejiess  ie 
Bsaotflalrd,  which,  when  translated,  giiws  490— the  year  in 
which  that  battle  was  fought  This  principle  is  applied  to 
iheagea  and  deaths  of  men,  to  latitudca,  longitudes,  aliitndea, 
distaneee,  chronology,  astronomy,  the  ages  and  reigna  of 
Ung^  specific  grarities,  nomenclatures,  phrenology,  and 
every  diing  that  iirrolres  Minitere,  or  is  esprcesed  by  tlie  nee 

Of/fWSS. 

Tilis  general  principle  is  facilitated  by  a  great  many  beau- 
tiful and  ing«^ioiifl  ronirirances.  Thus,  to  remember  the 
Istitode  and  Inneitudr.  or  the  population,  of  Wsshington,  an 
a««ArtBffNin  i!i  fomirfi  r>r  lilts  City  with  the  "  father  of  hia 
r«>ffinfry/*  of  whom  %nme  »«*nlimrnt  is  uttered,  one  important 
word  of  which  ir.in»Iati*iK  gives  the  result  desired.  l*hat  is, 
whst  If  to  he  rrmoinbrrrd  it  astonafrd  with  something  atial* 
ofouf  in  aounrf.  with  which  the  word  to  he  translated  is  alao 
associatrd.  Romr  is  SAsoristrd  with  rttm,  and  on  mm  a 
smtence  is  con^iriictrd  which  contains  the  wonis  Aerd  Isnc^ 
which,  translated,  pires  tlir  latitude  and  longitude  of  this 
ffnermd  city.  t'omlMtiTrness,  No.  6,  in  our  classificatioQ, 
is  asaociated  with  the  renowned  lloratii  and  (*«ratii,  who 
deddfd  an  important  battle  by  indiridual  enmbat;  Hope, 
Ko.  16,  IS  associated  with  I^ouis  XVI. ;  Causality,  No.  3fi| 
'thirty-six  people  at  least  die  every  minute  of  their 
,  without  knowing  the  cAtrsc,**  dec. 

A  similar  principle,  extended  in  iu  application  by  a  meat 

uMe  to  a  sfrim  of  dates,  ages,  facu,  dec.,  is  applied 

iberiog  the  reigna  of  kings  aod  qoeena  of  a  nation^ 
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say  of  Kngiand,  or  whatever  is  wished  to  be  remembered ;  and 
the  same  table  slightly  modified  by  taking  out  some  things 
and  putting  in  others,  is  applied  to  astronomy,  to  tlie  nomen- 
clatures of  chemistry,  and  all  the  sciences,  and  the  profeisor 
promises  to  apply  it  to  the  study  of  the  languages,  by  which 
he  says  complete  mastery  of  any  language  can  be  made  in 
eleven  leesopis.  Whether  it  will  prove  to  be  a  better  method 
of  teaching  and  learning  languages  than  the  clumsy,  awk« 
ward,  seven  years'  cruise  now  employed,  remains  to  be  de* 
velopcd ;  but,  if  it  should  finally  prove  to  be  better  than 
nature's  method — that  of  learning  a  language  by  talking  ii 
and  hearing  it  talked,  it  must  indeed  be  pretty  good — a  de- 
cided ifnprorenient. 

That  his  system  imparts  a  most  extraordinary  power,  not 
of  renufnbering,  for  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  system  lo  f«- 
meniber  any  thing,  but  of  re-producing,  or  rather  of  transk^ 
ting  dates,  figures,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  with  great  facility  and 
correctness,  is  unquestionable.  The  editor  has  seen  a  pupil 
call  off,  with  considerable  rapidity,  a  row  of  154  figures;  haa 
seen  another  put  this  row  on  a  black  board  as  fast  as  be 
could  write  them,  and  seen  several  pupils  answer,  off-hand, 
what  figure  was  the  57th,  or  the  13Uth,  or  the  13th,  or  any 
other  one  called  for  by  the  spectators,  without  any  reference 
to  the  printed  list  or  the  black  board,  and  heard  ihem  answer 
immediately  and  correctly  the  date  of  any  event  mentioned 
in  a  page  of  dates ;  and  so  of  other  things.  Some  of  the  re^ 
9uUa  attained  by  it,  arc  certainly  remarkable,  still,  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  all  this  figured  out  beforehand — all  the  asso- 
ciations prepared  by  the  master  of  the  system,  and  all  the 
formulas  furnished  at  hand  ready  to  learn — and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  constrvct  our  awn  formulas,  and  make  our  emi 
associations.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  remember  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Yorktown,  or  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrima,  we  nnsC 
hunt  up  some  words,  which,  when  translated  into  fignieii 
will  express  the  date  of  the  event  required  to  be  remembeied, 
and  then,  after  associating  the  word  with  the  event,  most 
impress  this  word  on  the  memory,  so  that,  by  recaUing  the 
word,  we  may  be  able  to  spell  out  from  it  the  date  requiied. 
This,  few  will  trouble  tliemaelvea  to  do.  If  hie  eyalcm 
comee  into  general  uasi  then  I  am  not  infallible  ae  a  i 
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Srill,  it  will  be  more  valtied  and  applied  in  other  countries 
than  in  the  United  States. 

But  we  must  not  go  farther  in  giving  an  idea  of  his  system, 
lest  we  trespass  upon  his  copy-right,  for  he  has  placed  two 
▼igtlant  sentinels  on  every  leaf  of  his  principles  or  ^'  formu- 
las;" the  one  running  thus,  "  Entered  according  to  Act  of 
Congress,"  &c.,  and  the  other  thus,  '^  The  republication  of 
any  of  these  formulas,  without  written  permission  from  the 
author,  is  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  any  violation  of  ihe  copy- 
right will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  law:" 
nor  did  the  author  dare  to  say  thus  much  till  he  had  obtained 
verbal  permission  to  go  *'  thus  far,  but  no  farther." 

instead  of  proceeding  to  give  his  individual  opinion  touch- 
ing the  merits  of  this  system,  the  author  prefers  to  present  a 
(tw  fundamental  principles  by  which  readers  will  be  enabled 
to  draw  conclusions  f/7icfer^/afi</m^/^  for  themselves;  he  not 
wishing  to  think  for  them,  but  simply  wishing  to  set  them  to 
doing  up  their  own  thinking.  Indeed,  this  notice  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's system  is  inserted  here  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  those  first  principles,  that  bear  on  the  improvement 
of  the  memory. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  to  his  class,  the  Professor 
assumed  and  proceeded  upon  two  principles  which  Phrenolo- 
gists regard  as  fallacious — but  which  are  each  fundamental 
in  his  system — the  first  of  which  was,  that,  while  most  of 
the  other  mental  faculties,  such  as  Judgment,  Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness,  &c.,  were  not  intproveablcj  to  any  marked 
extent,  yet  that  the  faculty  of  Metnory  was  improvcable,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent.  The  Professor's  error  is  this.  All 
the  faculties  are  equally  capable  of  improvement,  and  by  one 
and  the  same  means  only  ;  and  that  is,  by  angmenting  the 
tone  and  vigor  of  Ihe  physical  organs  of  Memory,  Judgment, 
Conscience,  dec.  The  organs  of  the  feelings  are  governed  by 
the  same  law  with  those  of  the  intellect ;  namely,  that  the 
improrement  of  ekher  can  be  caused  solely  by  increasing  the 
facility  and  power  of  action  in  the  other.  All  mental,  ill 
MOKAL  improvement,  mvst  HAVE  A  PHYSICAL  CAUSE — must  pro- 
ceed from,  and  be  caused  by,  the  improred  condition  of  the 
brain.  Judgment,  moral  feeling,  firmness  of  purpose,  and 
every  other  faculty,  can  be  improved  by  engmcnting  the 
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power  of  their  respective  organs,  InU  by  no  other  means:  and 
Memory  can  also  be  improved,  but  it  must  he  by  the  samM 
means  ;  it  can  be  improved  by  no  other. 

It  has  already  been  dc^nonslratcd  in  both  volumes  of  this 
work — is  even  woven  into  its  very  texture,  and  nms  through 
all  its  frame-work,  that  all  improvement  of  mind  must  be 
made  by  improving  the  power  and  activity  of  the  brain.  See 
especially  p.  12  of  vol.  ii.,  and  also  p.  86  of  vol.  i. 

Does,  then,  this  system  of  mnemonics,  does  any,  or  can 
any  system,  improve  the  activity  and  power  of  the  organs  of 
memory,  that  is,  o(  intellect?  This  can  be  done  in  two  ways 
only ;  first,  by  improving  the  general  tone  and  energy  of  the 
body ;  and  secondly,  by  augmenting  the  action  and  power  of 
the  intellectual  organs,  by  calling  them  into  action.  Does  it, 
then,  improve  the  health,  or  increase  the  physical  energies? 
Of  course  not  Does  it  then  augment  the  exercise  of  memory? 
On  the  answer  to  this  last  question,  depends  the  utihty  or 
the  injurious  teMdency  of  his  system ;  and,  in  order  that  no 
misrepresentation  may  creep  into  this  most  important  an- 
swer, we  will  allow  the  Professor  to  speak  for  himself.  In 
his  circular,  by  which  he  announces  his  courses,  he  thus 
answers  the  question  : — 

*'  Professor  Gouraud  will  further  prove  to  his  auditors,  upon  their 
own  testimony,  (bat  the  learning  of  any  of  the  above  series  of  facts 
composing  the  programme  of  bis  lectures,  will  not  require  any  se- 
rious fffort  of  mind;  and  that  the  committing  to  memory  of  some 
of  the  most  difficult  or  lengthy  problems  of  the  lecture  programme 
can  be  effected  with  the  mere  attention  of  a  careful  perusal.^ — At- 
tention ....  this  is  all  that  will  be  required  of  every  one,  and  a 
few  leisure  hours  during  a  couple  of  weeks. 

This  is  clear,  explicit,  and  substantially  correct  It  is  re- 
iterated for  the  hundredth  time  by  the  Professor  in  his  lec- 
tures. Indeed,  he  has  framed  his  whole  system  for  the  er- 
press  purpose  of  relieving  natural  memory  of  its  usual  ex- 
ercise. In  this,  he  places  its  entire  excellence.  This  is  its 
beginnings  end,  uarp,  and  uoof.  In  this  one  point  consials 
every  item  of  excellence  claimed  for  it  by  the  Professor,  and 
to  this  sole  end  does  every  part  and  parcel  of  it  tend — ^both 
as  to  its  leading  principles  and  its  specific  contrivances.  Be- 
yond all  question,  the  very  nature  and  structure,  design  and 
end  of  this  system,  is  to  render  memory  pureiy  \ 
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I  niiieh  to  as  ^wfaen  two  rows  of  figures  are  muIUpliod  lo- 
getfier  solely  by  hating  upon  the  multiplication  table,  and 
sesiiiS'  (not  using  the  head,  but  the  eye  otify,)  it  muUipliedj 
W^ked  out  for  you  in  that  table,  and  then  barely  eeUing 
dmtn  the  quotient,  would  be  mechanical ;  thus  precludj% 
the  exercise  of  natural  memory;  whereas  this  erereueoi 
memory  has  been  shown  to  be  the  first,  the  second,  the  laet^ 
and  off  the  conditions  of  its  improvement.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  desirable  to  relieve  natural  memory  of  exercise  as  far  as 
possible,  and  give  it  nothing  to  do,  then  is  his  system  invalu- 
able ;  but,  by  as  much  as  it  is  not  merely  injurious,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  ruinous  to  natural  memory  thus  to  com- 
pel it  to  lie  almost  completely  dormant^  by  so  much  is  his 
•ystem  utterly  ruinous  to  one  of  the  most  valuable,  rather 
invaluable,  elements  of  our  nature.  Nor  do  I  see  any  other 
view  that  Phrenology  can  possibly  take  of  this  matter.  If 
others  see  with  other  eyes,  the  columns  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  are  open  to  the  full  discussion  of  a  question  so  in- 
conceivably momentous.  If  these  remarks  be  correct,  those 
who  adopt  his  system  must  experience  incalculable  evil ;  if 
they  be  fallacious,  let  their  fallacy  be  shown,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor is  especially  invited  to  defend  his  system  against  these 
apparently,  if  not  really  ruinous  tendencies. 

And  then  again,  of  what  use  is  it,  not  to  have  a  particular 
event  incorporated  with  the  mind,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  it, 
but  simply  to  have  it  laid  iy  as  on  a  shelf,  9o  that  the  mind 
can  reach  and  take  it  down,  and  lay  it  back  again  when  it 
has  done  using  it !  This  system  makes  the  memory  a  perfect 
muuJiine^  and  the  things  produced,  mere  mechanical  results. 
As,  if  you  had  a  fine  machine,  capable  of  producing  many 
valuable  fabrics,  and  should  put  com  into  one  hopper,  and 
hoist  the  gate,  and  grind  out  corn  meal ;  put  wheat  into  an- 
other, hoist  another  gate,  and  grind  out  fine  flour ;  and  so  of 
other  grains :  or,  put  cotton  into  one  paVt  of  it,  and  wool  into 
another,  and  set  it  a-going,  and  out  comes  cotton  or  woollen 
cloth  all  made  up  ready  for  wear.  If  it  be  desirable  to  con- 
vert memory  into  a  mere  machine,  however  complete,  then  is 
Gouraud's  system  valuable ;  otherwise  it  is  injurious.  That 
H  naturally  and  neeesearily  weakens  natural  memory,  no  one, 
act  even  the  talented  Professor  himself;  will  probably  deny  ; 
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SO  that  if  artificial^  nutn-fnade  memory  be  bettor  than  natural 
memory — that  made  by  the  great  Architect  of  mind — then  ia 
the  Professor*s  system  entitled  to  notice ;  otherwise  it  is  not 
Indeed,the  himself  asserts  and  re-asserts  a  hundred  times  in 
%iB  course,  that  natural  memory  cannot  posuUy  retain  a 
hundredth  or  a  thousandth  part  as  much  as  can  his  machine 
memory,  and  tliat,  therefore,  his  system  is  inconceivably 
superior  to  natural  memory,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  that  he  has  made  ^^ most  astoniMng^^  (a  word  that 
he  uses  every  five  minutes,  in  describing  the  incomparable 
power  of  Ills  system)  improvements  on  the  workmanship  of 
the  Maker  of  man  !  This  is  precisely  the  issue  to  which  the 
Professor  himself  brings  the  matter.  As  if  mankind  had  no 
legs,  but  only  stumps,  and  thwffarc  that  his  ^^ most  asitmiaJk* 
ing  invention  *'  of  \nnidin  legs,  was  tlie  **  greatest  discovery 
the  world  ever  witnessed  **^a  remark  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor frequently  makes. 

The  other  fatal  fallacy  into  which  the  great  Professor  baa 
fallen,  \s  that  natural  ntcmory  is  ftMe,  He  asserts  and 
re-assort.s,  that  natural  memory  cannot  jtossiUy  learn  so  as  to 
retain  his  formula,  containing  154  figures,  which,  aided  by 
his  system,  any  of  his  pupils  can  learn  in  a  rhere  fraction  of 
an  hour,  sn  iliat  they  can  nwfr  forget  it;  and  that  no  one, 
aided  by  n:iiurul  meinory  alone,  can  retain  more  than  a  score 
or  two  4)f  d:itrs,  while  lii.s  sy.si«ni  enables  his  pupil  to  remem- 
ber nu'l  ri'call  all  the  datts  they  please,  and  with  pcrfeei 
certain/ y,  to  the  nuniU'r  of  ii  iis  of  thousands. 

But,  Willi  all  duo  drfereiiceto  the  learned  Profcssor*8  supe- 
rior anaiuiiicnls  and  judL'ment,  I  take  the  liberty  of  diflfering 
from  liiin  ou  this  r.ssL'iihul  puuit.  While  he  bases  his  whele 
sysirui  ou  the  suiiposiiiou,  that  natural  memory  is  poor,  rcry 
|)oor,  uiMit  to  bo  tiiiNied  evni  with  trifles;  unable  even  to 
limp  ali)ii;<  witiatut  his  staff  ufarlificial  memory,  PhrcHohgf 
mainiauis  that  natnml  nn'mory  is  (piito  good  enough,  and 
that,  too,  hy  virtut*  ot*  its  own  intrinsic  jwtrer^  not  requiring 
the  least  aid  I'roin  ani/  t'orcigii  source  whatever.  In  this  woik 
it  has  Utii  I'ully  &howu.  that,  hy  learning  the  fimctions  and 
food  or  i»hj(*cis  of  iIk;  M:vi!ral  lutfllectual  facullics,  and  then 
feeding  iheni,  by  giving  them  all  the  work  tliey  can  Weil  4o^ 
and  strengthening  thcui  by   habitual  cmtcim  upon  iMr 
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legilimate  objects,  while  it  is  the  only  way  to  augment  their 
power,  can  and  will  augment  natural  memory  beyond  all 
conception ;  so  that,  instead  of  its  being  capable  of  retaining 
but  9Lfew  dates,  or  numbers,  &c.,  a  few  hundred  at  farthest, 
as  Professor  G.  asserts,  its  powers  are  ilUmUable^  and  its  « 
capacity  adequate  to  recalling  whatever  facts,  dates,  names, 
numbers,  any  thin£  and  every  tldng  with  which  it  can  possi- 
bly be  charged — that  its  power  might  be  so  augmented  as  to 
be  able,  at  any  time,  to  recall  any  thing  and  every  thing  that 
ever  entered  it. 

Let  children  be  educated  upon  the  principles  presented  in 
this  volume,  (their  having  a  good  physiological  condition  of 
course  being  presupposed,)  and  middle  age,  or  even  old  age, 
will  be  able  to  recall  any  event,  any  number  and  complica- 
tion of  figures,  any  and  every  thing  that  ever  entered  their 
minds,  any  of  the  way  along  up  from  the  cradle,  till  decrepit 
old  age  finally  weakens  and  at  last  obliterates  the  memory, 
along  with  all  the  powers  of  both  body  and  mind,  but  not  till 
all  the  other  mental  faculties,  reason  alone  excepted,  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  devouring  age.  Unlike  his  system,  which 
must  necessarily  become  confused  by  a  few  hundred  of  his 
artificial  formulas,  every  new  truth  or  fact  lodged  within  the 
vessel  of  natural  memory,  instead  of  filling  it  up  so  that  it 
can  contain  one  the  less  by  every  one  already  lodged  there,  it 
expands  by  every  new  exercise  of  memory.  Giving  it  one 
thing  to  be  renlcmbered,  necessarily  exercises  memory,  and 
this  exercise,  consequently  enlarges  it,  and  of  course  renders 
its  second  exercise  the  more  easy ;  and  this  additional  exer- 
cise doubly  augments  its  power,  the  exercise  of  which  in- 
creased power,  only  adds  strength  to  strength  in  the  expanding 
ratio  of  a  circle  caused  by  throwing  a  pebble  upon  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  unruffled  lake.  Every  drop  lodged  in  the 
vessel  of  memory,  enlarges  the  vessel^*  instead  of  tending  to 
fill  it  up,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  two  more^  and  these 
two  render  it  capable  of  receiving  four  more ;  and  these  four, 
eight  more ;   these  eight,  sixteen ;   these,  thirty-two ;  these, 

^  niustratioi^If  yoa  •? er  wish  in  errand  done,  give  h  to  those  who 
kavs  a  grtst  mtuf  to  do;  if  jou  care  little  wfaetlier  it  it  doiw  or  not,  givo 
Icio tbo msa  wbo  has  ft w enands  to do| i    ~ 
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sixty-four,  and  so  on,  doubling  by  every  additional  exercise 
of  memory.  This  is  the  law.  This  law  Gouraud's  system 
violates,  and  that  violation  must  punish  every  one  of  his 
disciples. 

As  two  wrongs  can  never  make  one  right,  nor  twx>  errors 
ever  constitute  a  truth,  so  the  Professor's  two-fold  error,  (the 
one  that  natural  memory  is  extremely  feeble,  and  the  other, 
that  it  can  be  *^most  astonishingly  improved"  by — not  its 
exercise^  oh  no,  that,  forsooth,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it — but  by  introducing  within  it  "  Professor-Francis-Fauvd- 
Gonraurls-Phrcno-Maemotechmc-system^^  machine,  just  as 
you  would  put  a  grain-cleaner  or  a  bolt  into  a  grist-mill,  or 
some  "  most  astonishing  and  immensely  powerful  invention," 
into  a  cotton  factory!)  cannot  bo  productive  of  any  very 
'^  immense  benefit,"  but  might  possibly  do  no  little  damage 
to  the  remembering  apparatus  invented  by  the  great  Architect 
of  the  Universe,  and  furnished  to  every  human  being  "with- 
out money  and  without  price."  As  if  Professor  Gouraud,  or 
llobert  Fulton,  or  some  great  inventor,  had  actually  invented 
a  machine  to  eatwilh^  or  to  walk  with,  or  with  which  to  di- 
gest, or  propel  the  blood,  or  breathe,  or  love,  or  reason,  or 
worship,  better  than  the  organs  and  faculties  invented  for 
these  respective  purposes  by  the  God  that  made  us  !  so  that, 
by  laying  aside  our  mouths,  stomachs,  muscles,  eyes,  lungs. 
Adhesiveness,  Causality,  Veneration,  ^.,  and  using  his  neir, 
superior,  m/tgnijiqite^  and  all-poicerful  eater ^  digester,  mover ^ 
lover,  worshipper,  mnemonizer,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  whole  of 
man's  powers,  we  could  attain  results  'infinitely  superior  to 
those  we  now  attain"  !  for  no  one  can  listen  five  minutes  to 
the  Professor  without  hearing  him  say,  both  in  efiect  and  in 
so  many  words,  that  his  system  is  infinitely  superior  to  nat- 
ural memory.  This  depreciation  of  naturcd  memory,  ofUself^ 
is  suflicient  to  condemn  his  system.  If  he  claimed  that  his 
system  aided  natural  memory,  worked  with  it,  and  tended  to 
strengthen  it,  then  might  it  merit  attention;  but,  when  hs 
piOi  it  against  natural  memory — tramples  natural  memory 
iuto  the  very  dust,  and  then  crowns  his  maguficent  systemi 
and  places  it  on  the  rf/ins  of  natural  memoty^PhrenohgiMig 
will  not  be  doubtful  as  to  its  merits  or  demerit8|  nor  liable  to 
be  taken  in  by  its  meteoric  brilliancy. 
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If  tt  bt  ■MiftMil  thai  "  learning  and  praciising  bia  tyslcni 
mqniiH  eouidarabla  §xwrcUe  of  memorfi  bjr  which  natural 
ttwory  viU  bo  inprovcd/'  I  ropljTi  Then  lako  a  ohip  and 
bilo  awaf  npoa  it,  bccauae  this  narvelloua  "  mwemimm  '^  will 
osofeiaa  and  atrongtben  your  masticating  muiclefl.  Shoulder 
a  baary  log  and  carry  it  up  ttaira  and  throw  it  out  of  Iha 
window,  and  continue  to  do  this  all  your  life-time,  becauai^ 
fonootb,  the  arercue  of  your  muscles  will  $irtmgihtn  thens. 
I  gram,  that  if  yon  had  nothing  but  gruel  to  eat,  it  might  be 
well  to  ebow  the  ehip  three  tiroea  a  day.  If  then  were  no 
wofk  to  be  done,  carry  the  lc»g  up  stairs  and  ihrow  it  down 
threngh  the  window  by  the  honr  together,  rather  than  allow 
elea  to  lay  dom^t  But,  as  it  is  more  pleasant  lo 
I  of  bread  than  chips,  and  lo  bbor  at  what  will 
me  good,  so  it  is  best  to  exercise  the  mtmotjr 
what  yon  wish  to  remember. 
Ta  ham  and  practise  hie  system  dors  not  certainly  ft quissi 
any anry graai efbn of  the  memory;  but  the  natural,  the 
f,  and  the  inevitable  tendf  ncy  of  the  system  is  in 
the  aserciseof  iha  natural  memory;  and  what 
ini«f  aseaciae  of  memory  is  rrquitcd  l.y  it,  can  te  put  fouli 
fwsa  aa  agieeably  and  profitably  upon  oilier  things  as  upea 
bia  afslsi^  Considered  which  eter  vsy  it  nisy  be,  its  \^ 
gittmaie  and  nniforra  operatiin  muM  \*  xotuvktn  natural 
sasmory  kffmirieiimtf  tis  nsr.  And  1  oni  conMiainc d  to  say, 
that  no  fiA  in  the  univ^rte  could  trnipi  nie  lo  adopt  his  sy^ 
trnn-that  is,  lo  exchange  my  nmhtral  nuniory  (or  his  purely 
mrtUkiml  system.  This  it  my  dclitirrsir  rrnviction,  loimed 
by  hsiening  lo  his  whole  (bourse,  and  rnulrtrd  ccmplcte  by 
ihoae  fondamental  principles  already  staled. 

An  admirable  tmmmtnt  on  tlie  Profcsftor's  system  is,  that 
m  Brnaklyn,  wlien  speaking  of  those  who  had  wonderful 
monMsies^  Ae  mrr^mgwd  iAeir  nam^s  tm  a  piere  0/  fo/itr,  tr  AtcA 
Ae  AsM  an  Ate  Annd,  and  to  which  Ae  intofmUy  rtmrftd 
he  introduced  a  new  person  or  siibjrct.  This  waa 
appatent  m  hie  subsequent  lectures,  because,  doubtlesai 
neraly  in  /mmilimr  esplmmaiimta  of  that  wilk 
lid  not  avoid  being  as  converMnt  as  with  Ua 
Though  he  has  rendered  it  useful  in  lectures  ea 
ly,  yet  I  do  not  aso  how  it  could  possibly  ko  ca^ 
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ployed,  say  by  myself,  in  lecturing  on  Phrenology,  in  intro- 
ducing subjects,  or  remarks,  or  facts,  as  previously  arranged ; 
nor  do  I  see  how  it  could  be  employed  in  speaking,  or  con- 
versation, or  composition,  except  -where  Ji spires  are  concerned. 
However,  we  are  promised  some  astounding  additional  ap- 
plications of  his  system  in  the  fall — till  when,  gentle  reader, 
he  exhorts  you  to  wait  patiently — very  patiently,  as  if  there 
was  real  danger  of  our  starving  without  them ! 

In  conclusion.  I  make  this  exposition  of  the  Professors 
system  with  great  reluctance.  As  a  man,  I  like  him;  and  if 
I  could,  conscientiously,  recommend  his  system,  1  would  do 
so  most  cordially,  from  the  personal  prepossessions  I  feel  in 
his  favor.  But,  mine  is  the  unpleasant  task  of  sacrificing 
whatever  is  personal,  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  good. 
Phrenology  occupies  a  station  too  responsible  to  be  governed 
by  any  personal  motives.  It  stands  as  a  sentinel  upon  the 
watch  tower  of  mijid^  and  ever  faithful  to  its  trust,  may  it 
survey  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  and  moral  inquiry, 
descry  danger  and  expose  it,  and  be  a  beacon  light — guided 
by  which  the  human  mind,  en  masse,  may  see  from  afar, 
and  come  forth  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  out  of  the  quag- 
mires of  ignorance,  superstition,  sin,  and  sufiering,  into  which 
it  has  either  wandered  or  been  cast,  and  sit  down  quietly  to 
enjoy  those  delicious  fruits  of  cultivated  intellect  and  pure 
morals,  which  tliis  tree  of  Phrenological  Science  showers 
down  in  such  rich  profusion,  such  endless  variety,  upon  all 
who  will  but  come  and  sit  under  its  shadow  and  partake 
thereof. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

Although  the  Author  is  fully  convinced,  that  the  premature  publicih 
tion  of  thif  work  will  not  do  honor  to  himself  or  justice  to  the  subjectt 
vet  be  cannot  longer  resist  the  importunities  of  those  who  have  eamesl- 
ly  solicited  its  publication  in  a  cheap  and  abbreviated  form.  It  will 
soon  be  revised,  enlarged,  and  incorporated  into  the  American  Phreno- 
loffical  Journal.     (See  Prospectus  of  that  work.) 

it  expounds  $eientificaUy  the  laws  of  man's  social  and  matrimonial 
constitution ;  and  thereby  exposes  some  of  the  evils  caused  by  their 
violation :  shows  whai  organizations  and  phrenological  developments 
naturally  assimilate  and  haDmooixe  with  each  other;  Uiat  is,  with  whom 
given  individuals  can^  and  with  whom  tliey  cannot^  so  unite  as  to  live 
affectionately  and  happily :  explains,  in  order  to  diminish  or  remove, 
occasions  of  discord  between  husbands  and  wives,  by  showing  them 
how  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  phrenological  developments  of  each 
other,  and  thus  how  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  connubial  love:  and  con- 
ducts ALL  who  follow  its  principles  to  a  happy  union  for  life  with  a 
amgoiitd  spirit  Some  of  its  positions  are  new,  otliers  surtling,  and 
ALL  viiailjf  important  to  the  virtue  and  well-being  of  man.  Re»i  al- 
tentively,  ponder  deeply,  and  act  accordingly. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Though  the  first  edition  of  tliis  work  was  all  written  in  the  businest 
intervals  of  one  week,  and  therefore,  necessarily  imperfect,  yet  an  edi- 
tion of  5000  copies  sold  in  three  months.  This,  together  with  the  al* 
most  unqualified  commendation  every  where  bestowed  upon  it,  shows 
that  the  intrinsic  merit  of  its  matter — for  which  the  reader  is  indebted 
to  Phrenology— outweighed  the  minor  defects  of  its  composition.  Only 
one  point  has  been  criticised,  namely,  that  love  conatilutee  matrimony f 
which,  a  little  farther  explanation  and  qualification  wouid,  doubtless, 
have  rendered  unexceptionable.  But  the  argument  on  which  it  m 
based,  is  invulnerable,  namely,  that  matrimony  consists  in  mutual 
LOVE,  and  not  in  legal  enactments ;  and  that  making  it  consist  in  its 
man-made  ceremony,  strips  it  of  all  tho9C  high  and  holy  sanctions  with 
which  basing  it  in  mutual  /ot*f  invests  it ;  liecaure  the  latter  makes  its 
origin  c/irine,— the  former,  human.  If  le^al  enactments  make  and 
brnk  marriage,  it  is  easily  broken  and  moditied— and  a  very  different 
thing  one  inch  east  of  the  line  separating  New  York  from  Vermont, 
but  quite  another  thing  an  inch  u*est  of  that  line. 

But  if  marriage  consist  in  mutual  love,  a  feeling  implanted  by  Godf 
its  origin  is  divine,  and  its  obligations  infinitely  more  sacred  and  bind- 
ing than  they  can  be  made  by  all  the  Irsral  injunctions  and  penalties  that 
can  possibly  \k  tlirown  around  it,  L<  t  tliis  portion  bo  read  and  pon- 
.  4ned,  and  also  the  one  entitled  **  Marn/  your  riRirr  /^rr ,"  which 
tfrigns  the  cause,  and  points  out  tlie  only  remedy,  of  licentiousness. 
As  hmg  as  the  main  cdbse  of  this  vice  exists,  and  is  aggravated  by 
parse-proud,  high-beep,  aristocratic  parents  and  friends,  and  even  by 
the  virtuous  and  religious,  just  so  long,  and  exactly  in  the  same  imlia 
will  this  blighting  Siroooo  blast  the  &uest  flowers  of  femalo  innoeenet 
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and  loveliness,  and  blight  our  noblest  specimens  of  manliness.  No  sib 
of  our  land  is  greater .  Reform  in  no  other  department  of  vice  is  equally 
demanded,  and  the  Author  wishes  this  work  to  contribute  its  share  to- 
wards pointing  out  the  cause  and  remedy  cf  this  evil,  and  thereby  pro- 
mote moral  purify.  Those  who  concur  in  this  opinion  will,  of  coune, 
aid  in  extending  its  circulation,— to  facilitate  which  its  price  is  put  low, 
— but  those  whom  it  rebukes,  will  of  course  rebuke  it ;  but  it  will  be 
like  iron  cutting  steel.  Its  main  positions  are  immtifable,  because 
founded  in  the  nature  of  man.  Let  time  be  my  judge,  and  common 
sense  my  jury. 

Its  directions  to  the  married,  if  followed,  will  enable  even  those  hus- 
bands and  wives  who  disagree,  to  adapt  themselves  to  each  other  as  far 
aa  to  prevent  discord,  if  not  to  secure  harmony  of  feeling  and  concert 
of  action. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION, 

The  second  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  this  work  was  exhausted  m 
four  months^  and  die  third  edition,  containing  nearly  three  timet  aa 
much  matter  as  tlie  first,  and  gready  improved  in  regard  to  style  and  ar- 
rangement, is  now  offered  to  the  public.  An  important  chapter  has  been 
added  on  Female  Education,  and  another  on  ''Single-Blessedness;'* 
and  that  on  **  Directions  to  the  married,"  has  been  enlarged  so  aa  to 
present  the  duty  and  means  of  making  families  happy,  and  neighbor- 
hoods agreeable. 

Thus  improved,  it  is  sent  forth  to  be  an  agreeable  and  healthful  in- 
tellectual repast  to  the  reader,— a  beacon  light  to  guard  the  unmarried 
against  making  matrimonial  ship-wreck  upon  the  rocks  and  shoals 
of  discordant  and  unsuitable  marriages;  and  a  pilot  to  guide  them  into 
the  haven  of  matrimonial  felicity,  as  well  as  an  olive-branch  of  peace  to 
discordant  husbands  and  wives. 

Instead  of  encountering  that  deadly  opposition  which  the  Author 
expected  it  would  excite,  not  only  has  its  reception  been  most  cordial, 
but  hundreds  have  expressed  the  most  heart-felt  gratitude  for  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  its  perusal.  To  have  thus  laid  my  fellow-men  under 
a  contribution  of  gratitude  by  benefiting  them,  is  the  highest  object  of 
the  labors  and  efforts  of  my  life.  It  was  written  to  do  good^  and  ita 
success  in  tliis  respect  gives  me  unspeakable  pleasure.  May  it  continue 
to  throw  a  fresh  stream  of  benign,  purifying,  and  reforming  influences 
over  tlie  marriage  relations  of  mankind,  till  all  are  brought  to  drink 
deep,  and  drink  through  a  long  and  happy  life  of  reciprocal  love^  al 
this  fountain  of  connubial  bliss. 

THE  AUTHOB. 

Nbw  Tcrk,  131  NAsaAV-CT. 
Juhf,  1842. 


PHRENOLOGY 
APPLIED  TO  MATRIMONY, 


Man  is  eminently  a  social  being.  This  is  evinced  by  his  phiea- 
ological  developments,  and  by  his  disposition  to  congregate  and 
form  firiendships.  His  social  affections  even  lie  at  the  very  basb 
of  his  virtue  and  happiness,  or  vice  and  misery.  Parental  and  con- 
nuUal  love  are  among  the  highest  species  of  enjoyment  belonging 
to  his  nature ;  while  blighted  affections  and  family  dissensions  bear 
the  most  bitter  fruits  he  can  taste — ^the  former,  placing  its  happj 
possessor  above  the  reach  of  trouble ;  and  the  latter,  being  the  can- 
ker-worm of  his  every  pleasure.  No  element  of  his  character  ii 
more  conducive  to  virtue  or  happiness,  and  the  destruction  of  none 
would  leave  him  more  utterly  desolate  and  wretched. 

The  domestic  relations,  how  beautiful,  how  perfect  throughout ! 
The  family  group,  gathered  around  their  own  fire-side,  how  com- 
fortable, how  happy !  Husbands  and  wivt^s  quaffing  the  unalloyed 
sweets  of  connubial  love — parents  protecting  their  children,  and 
children  nestling  under  the  kind  wings  of  parental  fondness — the 
former  providing  for  the  latter,  and  the  latter  serving  the  focmer, 
andAraiting  upon  one  another  —  the  elder  children  serving  the 
younger,  and  the  younger  clinging  affectionately  around  the  elder 
— the  whole  family  oommingling  their  joys  and  sorrows ;  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  and  most  tender  ties  of  our  nature ;  be- 
stowing and  receiving  the  caresses  of  affection,  and  reciprocating  a 
contimuil  succession  of  kind  offices.  Oh !  if  there  be  a  green  ^t 
on  our  barren  earth — a  pleasing  picture  upon  which  the  fatigued 
eye  rests  with  delight — a  redeeming  trait  in  fallen  man — it  is  the 
^ipy/anM/y— ft  a  domestic  UiflB.    Whit  other  clan  of  facuhiea 
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exerts  a  greater  influence  upon  his  present  or  future  happiness  of 
destinies  than  his  social  ?  From  what  other  fountsdn  of  his  nature 
gushes  forth  a  deeper,  broader,  or  more  perpetual  stream  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  1  And,  since  the  obedience  or  violation  of  those 
laws  wiiich  govern  these  social  relations  cause  all  this  enjoyment 
or  suffering,  a  Icnowlcdge  of  these  laws  is  all  important,  espedally 
to  young  people  ;  for,  by  obeying  them,  they  will  enjoy  all  the  bless- 
ings flowing  from  tlieir  obedience,  and  avoid  the  penalties  attached 
to  their  infraction.  Phrenology  beautifully  and  clearly  unfolds  and 
expounds  these  laws,  and  conducts  the  inquirer  in  the  paths  of  their 
obedience  to  the  fruits  they  bear. 

But,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  vast  power  of  the  social  fa- 
culties, or  understand  those  laws  which  govern  their  action,  by 
,  obeying  which  their  exercise  will  be  rendered  always  pleasuraUe, 
we  must  briefly  analyze  them.    They  are — 

AMATIVENESS: 

The  reciprocal  attachment  and  love  of  the  sexes  for  etch  other. 

SoBfK  means  for  multiplying  our  race,  is  necessary  to  prevent  its 
extinction  by  death.  Propagation  and  death  appertain  to  man's 
earthly  existence.  If  the  Deity  had  seen  fit  to  bring  eveky  member 
of  the  human  family  into  being  by  a  direct  act  of  creative  power, 
without  the  agency  of  parents,  the  present  wise  and  benevolent 
arrangements  of  husbands  and  ^vives,  parents  and  children,  fiiends 
and  neighbors,  would  have  been  superseded,  and  all  opportuni- 
ties for  exercising  parental  and  connubial  love,  in  which  so  much 
enjoyment  is  taken,  cut  off.  But,  the  domestic  feelings  and  rela- 
tions, as  now  arranged,  must  strike  every  philosophical  obser\-er  as 
mimitably  beautiful  and  perfect — as  the  offspring  of  infinite  ¥^ 
dom  and  Goodness  combined.  Amativeness  and  its  combinations 
constitute  their  origin,  counterpart,  and  main  medium  of  manifesta- 
tion. Its  primary  function  is  connubial  love.  From  it,  mainly, 
spring  those  fifelings  which  exist  between  the  sexes  as  such,  and 
result  m  marriage  and  oflspring.  Combined  with  the  higher  senti- 
ments, it  givvs  r"se  to  all  those  reciprocal  kind  feelings  and  name- 
less courtesies  which  each  sex  manifests  towanb  the  other ;  refi- 
ning and  elevating  both,  promoting  gentility  and  politeness,  and 
greatly  increasing  social  and  general  happiness.  So  far  from  being 
m  the  least  gross  or  indelicate,  its  prqper  ezerase  is  pure,  dMSte, 
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▼iituouSy  and  even  an  ingredient  in  good  manners.  It  is  this  which 
renders  mea  always  more  polite  towards  women  than  to  one  ano- 
ther,  and  more  refined  in  their  society,  and  which  makes  women 
more  kind,  grateful,  genteel,  and  tender  towards  men  than  women. 
It  makes  motliere  love  their  sons  more  than  their  daughters,  and 
fathers  more  attached  to  their  daughters.  Man's  endearing  recoU 
lections  of  his  mother  or  wife,  form  his  most  powerful  incentives  to 
virtue,  study,  and  goo<l  deeds,  as  well  as  restraints  upon  liis  vicious 
inclinations ;  and,  in  proportion  as  a  yoimg  man  i&  dutiful  and  af- 
fectionate to  his  mollierj  will  he  be  fond  of  his  irife  ;  for,  this  fac- 
ulty Ls  the  parent  of  both. 

Those  in  whom  it  is  large  and  active,  arc  alive  to  the  personal 
chaniLS  aiul  mental  ac^mplishments  of  the  other  sex ;  ardent  ad- 
roirefs  of  their  U^autiful  forms,  graceful  movements,  elegant  man- 
ners, soft  and  winning  tones,  looks,  accents,  &a ;  seek  and  enjoy 
their  society ;  easily  recii>rocate  fond  looks  and  feelings  with  them ; 
<*reate  favorable  impressions,  and  kindle  in  them  emotions  of  friend-' 
ship  or  the  passion  of  love ;  and,  with  Adhesiveness  (or  Friend-^ 
ship)*  large,  are  inclined  to  marry,  and  capable  of  the  most  devoted 
connubial  love. 

Those  in  whom  it  is  deficient,  are  proportionally  cold-hearted, 
distant,  and  Ul  at  ease  in  the  society  of  the  other  sex ;  and  less  ten- 
der and  afHHiUonate,  less  soft  and  winning  in  their  manners,  less 
susceptible  of  connubial  love,  Icssjbclincd  to  marry,  ^c- 

It;  combinations,  which  so  modify  its  action  as  actually  to  change 
its  character  from  the  best  of  feelincp?  to  the  worst  of  pa^ions,  wiU 
be  given  after  the  other  social  fiicultii's  have  been  anrflyzwi.  They 
are  given  in  full  in  "  Fowler's  Phrenolopn^/' 

Amativeness,  is  supposwl  to  l)e  sub-<Iiviilitl ;  the  lower  and  inner' 
portion  manifesting  the  mere  animal  passion,  or  phvsical  love ;  the 
upper  and  outer  portion,  next  to  the  ears,  pving  a  disposition  t* 
caress,  accompanied  with  pure  Platonic  atfiction. 

•  Phrpnnloi^y  has  suflcred  tmrni-wlint  fri»n>  tin*  atNmpt  of  its  fixindcrs  to  pQt  it 
<m  a  fcirfitifir  fixitinf^,  ?iiti  «'!i:>C(»iali_v  in  i.':mi:^  /tanuJ  nnnii'«  to  !hc  orKans,  in^ 
Hfcii!  i.|*  plain,  Ktuli*h  n.inu'<.  rx;  r«"^ivi'  <  f  \\.o  function  cf  t!.r  firultioi.  la 
«.ril-r  to  niak«'  !iit:is-:f  Rmr.-  \\\\\\  iin.i  r-^*  •..:I  ■•>  all,  tlio  aiithi.r  will  u*»  the  term 
rrirfiilOjip,  instcul  of  Aiih"<iivn«-*H;  IViTi-iital  Lnv,',  in-itr.nl  of  Philopntgoni* 
iivpn*«-»;  Kvii»tariro,  instead  of  romliativi-m'^w;  A ppctito,  instead  of  Alimea* 
tiv«nv«4;  Ik-luf,  instead  of  Marvel  louimiss;  Obskrvition,  instead  of  Individoal* 
itjr ;  and  ko  with  othcn  the  naonct  of  which  do  not  already  ezprcn  the  \ 
parformcd  bj  the  orgu. 
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PHILOPROGENrnVENESS : 

Purental  love:  attachment  to  one's  owir  children:  love  of  children  genenlly. 

If  man  had  been  brought  forth,  like  the  fabled  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  physical  and  mental 
^wers,  capable,  from  the  first,  of  taking  abundant  care  of  lumself, 
"^thout  requiring  parents  to  supply  a  single  want,  tlus  faculty  would 
have  been  out  of  place ;  for  then  it  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  the  FACT  is  far  otherwise.  Man  enters  the  world  in  a  condi- 
tion utterly  helpless.  Infants  require  a  great  amount  of  care  and 
annnng.  This  infantile  condition  of  man  has  its  counterpart  in  this 
feculty.  Without  its  stimulus  to  provide  for  and  watch  over  in- 
fancy, every  infant  must  inevitably  perish,  and  our  race  soon  be- 
come extinct.  No  other  faculty  can  fill  its  place,  or  accomplish  its 
end.  Infants  cannot  be  regarded  as  friends,  so  that  Adhesiveness 
cannot  help  them.  Though  Causality  might  devise  ways  and  means 
for  their  relief  and  comfort,  yet  it  would  not  execute  them ;  and, 
though  Benevolence  might  do  something,  yet  it  would  be  far  too 
little  for  their  physical  salvation,  or  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation ;  for,  how  many  are  there  who  are  kind  to  adults,  but 
unwilling  to  take  care  of  cliildren,  and  even  unkind  to  them  1 

These  vexatious  and  expensive  little  creatures,  are  far  more  Iikel^ 
to  array  Combativeness,  Dcstructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Es- 
teem, &c.,  against  them,  than  Benevolence,  or  any  other  faculty,  in 
thdr  Ix'half.  ^  If  parents  were  not  endowed  with  a  faculty  expressly 
adapted  to  the  nursing  and  training  of  cluldren,  their  burden  would 
be  intolerable ;  yet  this  faculty  not  only  casts  into  the  shade  all  the 
toil,  trouble,  and  expense  they  cause,  but  even  lacerates  the  pa- 
rental heart  with  the  keenest  pangs  when  death  tears  parents  and 
children  asunder.  It  renders  children  the  richest  treasure  that  pa- 
rents possess ;  their  greatest  delight ;  and  an  object  for  wluch  they 
willingly  labor,  sacrifice,  and  suffer  more  than  for  all  othen 
What  sweetens  parental  toil  by  day,  and  watchfulness  by  night  t 
Parental  Love.  \\Tiat  parent  will  sell  his  child  for  gold  ?  But  why 
not?  Because  lacerated  Parental  Love  causes  far  greater  pain 
than  gratified  Acquisitiveness  gives  pleasure.  What  loss,  save  thai 
if  companions,  equals  that  of  children  1  None :  not  all  othen 
combined.  But  why?  Let  the  amount  of  brain  allotted  to  Hut 
fiiculty,  especially  in  mothers,  answer. 
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Its  primaiyy  distinctive  function  is,  Parental  Love — attachment 
to  one's  own  children :  and  the  more  helpless  the  child,  the  more 
vigorous  its  action.  It  also  extends  to  grand-children,  and  the 
children  of  others ;  yet  its  power  is  far  less  towards  them,  than  to- 
wanls  one's  awn  children.  None  but  parents  can  ever  know  the 
genuine  feelings  of  a  parent's  heart.  There  is  something  peculiarlj 
endearing  in  the  thought  that  our  offspring  are  bone  of  our  bone, 
a^d  flesh  of  our  flesh  ;*  and  this  feeling  is  still  heightened  by  their 
being  bom  of  a  wife,  or  begotten  by  a  husband,  whom  we  dearly 
love.  Hence,  children  are  regarded  as  "  the  dear  pledges  of  conno* 
bial  love ;"  because  Parental  Love  is  located  by  the  side  of  Connu- 
bial Love ;  so  that  the  exercise  of  either,  naturally  excites  that  of 
the  other. 

This  train  of  remark  renders  it  self-evident,  that  liusbands  and 
wives,  having  children,  should  never  be  divorced  ;  for,  (hen,  this 
parental  feeling  must  be  lacerated,  at  least  in  one  parent.  For 
parents  to  dislike  each  other,  and  yet  love  their  mutual  children, 
must  make  both  unhappy.  On  no  account,  therefore,  should  hus- 
bands and  wiv<$,  who  do  not  love  e3ch  other,  become  parents ;  yet 
those  who  do  love  each  other,  will  find  their  enjoyments  greatly 
augmented  thereb}'. 

The  duties  and  relations  of  mothers  to  their  children,  require  t 
much  strotiger  development  of  this  faculty  in  woman  than  in  man. 

*  Thii  analjiii  rcndoni  th(«  ir\^>rcncc  rl(>ar  and  fnrciblo,  that  parents  should 
jfumiE  aod  educate  their  own  children.  What  end  in  life  In  more  important? 
li  it  not  infinitely  more  so  than  making  of  money,  or  acquiring  fiime,  or  oflkat 
If  parents  cannot  do  all  they  desire,  and  yet  find  time  to  care  for  and  educate 
their  children,  let  them  hire  the  other  things  done,  while  t/uy  tkenuelvea,  noi 
nver-sce,  but  actually  train  and  educate  their  own  children.  If  they  do  not 
know  enough,  or  if  they  cann(>t  afli»rd  the  time,  Ibc-y  are  bound,  by  the  moft  ■•- 
'*red  ('blifl^ations  of  our  nature,  not  to  become  parents.  Getting  children  nnned 
out ;  sendini;  them  to  school  just  to  be  rirf  of  them ;  employing  "  wet  nuraet,** 
and  pretending  to  bo  too  great  a  lady  to  nurse  or  tend  one*s  own  children,  it  • 
oreach  of  nature's  laws,  and  will  inevitably  incur  the  consequent  penalti«. 
Strange  !  that  mothers  will  ruin  their  children,  and  violate  their  natures,  jurt  to 
be  fathionabte.  Let  those  who  cannot  hire  their  children  taken  care  of  and 
educated,  count  this  their  gain ;  ami  let  those  who  employ  low,  ignorant,  or  vi- 
cious nurses — a  practice  as  common  as  it  is  reprehensible — bear  in  mind  tKo 
principle  brought  to  view  in  the  text,  and  also  remember  that  these  grovelling 
and  often  immoral  associations  are  sure  to  pollute  their  children;  besides,  their 
intellects  being  often  too  feeble  to  excite  or  discipline  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  young,  liut  more  of  this  in  my  work  on  **  Phrenology  applied  to  Education 
and  Self-Improvement,**  in  which  mothers  are  presented  with  a  recipe  lor  fiai- 
iag  time  to  educate  their  own  children. 
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Accordingly^  it  is  much  larger  in  females  than  in  males.  This  in- 
creased size  of  the  organ,  and  power  of  the  feeling  in  woman,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  far  greater  demand  made  upon  her  by  hex 
offspring,  not  only  evince  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  by  showing  it 
to  harmonize  with  nature,  but  show  that  upon  her  devolve  more  of 
the  nurdngy  trainings  and  early  education  of  children,  than  upon 
man.  They  peculiarly  adapt  woman  to  dcvelope  the  minds,  and 
train  the  feelings  of  children ;  and  hence  teachers  of  small  scholars 
should  always  he  females.  Woman's  delicacy  of  feeling  and  quick- 
ness of  perception ;  her  tenderness  and  willingness  to  do  and  to  suf- 
fer; her  intuitive  knowledge  of  their  little  wants ;  her  gentleness 
and  playfulness,  peculiarly  adapt  her  to  expand  and  mature  the 
tender  germ  of  infant  intellect ;  to  train  the  feelings,  and  to  instil 
into  their  susceptible  hearts  the  first  principles  of  moral  rectitude  and 
sense  of  character ;  to  purify  and  elevate  their  feelings,  and  implant 
a  disgust  for  vice  and  immorality ;  to  cultivate  benevolence  and 
piety,  and  all  the  moral  virtues ;  to  develope  the  affections,  and  to 
start  the  immortal  traveller  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  intelligence 
the  goal  of  their  terrestrial  and  celestial  enjoyments. 

The  great  development  of  tins  organ  in  woman,  is  a  beautiful 
instance  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  in  thus  rendering  her 
principal  duly^  her  greatest  pleasure.  But  this  delightful  task,  con- 
ceded by  all  to  woman  during  infancy^  is  too  soon  wrested  from 
her  hands.  Mothers  should  be  their  children's  chief  instructed. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  families,  happy  for  society,  if  woman  were  to 
devote  herself  more  exclusively  to  these  duties.  To  you,  young 
ladies — ye  future  mothers  of  our  race !  do  we  look  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  this  momentous  duty.  In  more  respects  than  one,  you 
are  to  form  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  our  race,  and 
should  prepare  yourselves  accordingly.  Is  it  right,  then — does  it 
comport  with  this  great  end  of  your  being — ^that  your  time  should 
be  spent  in  following  the  fashions,  in  acquiring  "  the  graces"  (astliis 
fashionable  foolery  is  called,)  or  in  fashionable  boarding-schools, 
where  not  a  tiling  is  thought  of  appertaining  to  a  freparation  for 
becoming  -wives  and  mothers  ?  Before  you  "  set  your  caps"  for  a 
husband ;  before  you  think  of  bestowing  or  receiving  a  single  atten- 
tion from  a  gentleman,  see  to  it,  I  beseech  of  you,  for  his  sake,  for 
your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  offspring,  that  you  fit  your- 
selves to  develope  all  the  ^ysical,  the  moral,  and  the  inUlUctml 
capacities  of  children. 
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This  poweifbl  develofmient  in  woman  renders  it  evident,  liiat  Ibe 
primary  object  of  female  education  should  be  to^  young  ladUs  for 
the  daiion  of  wives  and  mothers^  and  to  act  well  their  parts  in  that 
capacity.  But  more  wiU  be  seen,  in  reference  to  female  educatioii, 
in  another  portion  of  the  work. 

ADHESIVENESS: 

nindAlp :  the  Sociai.  feeling :  lore  of  Society :  desire  ind  ability  to  form  at- 
tacbments,  coiigregate»  usociate,  visit  and  cntertmin  friends,  &c. 

If  man  had  been  created  a  lonely,  unsocial,  solitary  being,  nearly 
half  his  faculties,  having  nothing  to  excite  them  to  action,  would 
have  lain  dormant,  and  the  balance  have  been  but  feebly  exercised 
The  activity  of  every  faculty  in  one,  naturally  excites  the  same  & 
culty  in  those  around  him.  Hence,  without  the  element  of  Friend 
diip,  to  bring  mankind  togcAier  into  associations,  neighborhoods, 
families,  &c.,  they  could  have  had  no  opportunity  for  the  cxerciae 
of  Language,  Ambition,  Imitation,  and  many  other  faculties,  and 
little  f<^  that  of  Kindness,  Justice,  &c. ;  and  all  the  remainder 
would  have  been  far  less  efficient  and  pleasurable  than  now. 
Without  this  arrangement,  co-partnerships,  and  those  public  and 
private  works  which  require  the  combined  labor  and  resources  of 
more  than  one  individual  for  their  completion,  would  have  remained 
unknown,  apd  the  sc*lfish  propensities  have  rendered  all  men  Ish- 
maelites ;  tuminq^  every  man^s  hand  against  his  neighbor,  render- 
uig  9§ch  most  hateful  to  all ;  kindling  rising  jealoasies,  animosities, 
&C.,  into  burning  flames,  and  for  ever  blotting  out  the  pleasant 
smi^e  of  glowing  friendship — the  cordial  greeting  of  old  associates 
— the  hearty  shake  of  tlie  liand,  and  that  silent  tlow  of  perpetual 
happiness  which  springs  from  being  in  tlie  company  of  those  we  like. 

This  faculty  casts  into  the  shade  the  modem  ceremony  of  formal 
introductions^  and  waiting  for  the  last  call  to  be  returned,  or  letter 
answered.  It  should  be  in  cotuftant  action,  and  therefore,  lonely 
travellers  should  wile  away  their  tedious  hours  by  opening  at  once 
the  portals  of  their  hearts,  engajrincj  freely  in  conversation,  and 
" scrapini?  acquaintance"  at  first  sight.  Still,  inti,nate  friindships 
should  be  formwl  judiriomly  ;  for,  it  is  a  most  powerful  means  of 
mtellectual  and  moral  elt'valion  or  degradation.  Young  |>eople  in 
particular,  (though  they  should  form  speaking  acquaintances  and 
passing  friendship  readily,  to  which  they  are  strongly  predisposed,) 
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Bhould,  nevertheless,  be  careful  how  they  make  confidants  and  &o- 
jom  friends. 

The  young  form  attachments  much  more  readily  than  those  who 
are  older,  partly  because  the  latter  become  hardened  by  frequent 
disappointments  in  find'mg  supposed  friends  unfaithful,  and  partly 
because  they  have  been  longer  separated  from  the  friends  of  their 
youth.  This  blunting  of  the  fine,  glowing  feelings  of  friendship,  is 
certainly  most  unfortunate.  Friendship  should  be  regarded  as  most 
S€uredy  and  never  to  be  triflal  with.  Do  ahnost  any  tlung  else 
sooner  than  violate  Ibis  fueling ;  and  let  friends  bear  and  forbear 
much,  at  least,  until  they  are  certain  that  a  supposed  injury  or  un- 
just rem'  '•k  was  premeditated  ;  and  then,  when  friendship  is  thus 
^olated,  V  ink  no  more  of  your  former  friend,  not  even  enough  to 
hate  hin^  Dwell  not  upon  the  injuries  done  to  you,  but  banish 
them  as  rov  do  him  from  your  mind,  and  let  him  be  to  you  as 
though  you  had  never  known  him;  for,  dwelling  upon  broken 
&ith  only  still  farther  lacerates  and  blunts  or  sears  the  feeling 
of  genuine  friendship.  Never yorwi  friendships  where  there  is  any 
danger  of  their  being  broken,  and  never  break  them  xmless  the  occft- 
tton  is  most  aggravating  and  intentionally  given ;  but  rather  le 
friends  try  to  make  up  little  differences  as  soon  as  possible  • 

These  remarks  apply  with  redoubled  power  to  members  of  the 
iome  family.  Let  parents  cultivate  affection  for  one  another  in 
their  children,  and  let  brothers  and  sisters  separate  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, correspond  much,  and  never  allow  a  breach  to  be  made  in 
their  attachments.  Add  continually  new  fuel  to  the  old  fire  of  fam- 
ily friendship.  Lict  the  right  of  hospitality  be  extended  moref>ften 
than  it  now  is,  and  let  friends  entertain  friends  around  the  family 
boani  as  often  as  possible,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  eat  their  un- 
social fare  at  the  public  hotel.  We  have  too  little  of  the  good  old 
Yankee  custom  of  "  cousining,^^  and  of  English  hospitality,  and 
spend  far  too  litile  time  in  making  and  receiving  social  visits.  Still, 
those  formaly  polite  calls  are  perfect  nuisances — are  to  friendship 
what  the  smut  is  to  the  grain — ^poisonous.  True  friendslup  knows 
no/omiality. 

*  I  have  seen  a  young  man  rendered  crazy,  and  thrown  into  a  perfect  phreniy 
of  cxcitcmcnr,  by  being  imposed  upon  by  a  supposed  friend,  one  too  of  hia  own 
•ex.  He  appeared  very  much  like  those  who  have  been  recently  diiappouited 
in  love. 


UNION  FOR  LIFE. 

IWt  it  little  dknibt  of  the  eziitence  of  anotlier  faculty,  loceled 
bchreca  Adheavoicai  and  AmativeDen,  which  disposes  hiwheaii 
ead  wiTci  id  whom  it  is  large  and  active,  to  be  o/iMyt  iogtiktr. 
They  cannot  endure  the  absence  of  their  companion,  even  tot  aa 
hour^  and  frel  as  though  the  time  spent  away  from  them,  was  as 
aaoch  of  thrir  exialcnri*  lo^t.  It  is  developed  before  AmatiTcaass 
appeals*  and  hence  this  Union  is  often  formed  in  chihlliood.  It  piH 
rifies  and  refines  the  limtitnent  of  love ;  desires  to  caress  and  be  en- 
I ;  and  is  the  soul  and  centre  of  connubial  love ;  creating  thai 
» that  otunesM  of  feeling,  that  harmony  of  spirit,  and  that  jlsi^ 
mg  itgdkn  of  souly  which  charaeteriae  true  conjugal 
k  m  Tcry  iductant  to  fasten  upon  more  than  one,  and  that  is  1 
rasrhm. 

1  hare  seen  sereral  striking  proolii  and  illustrations  of  the  ( 
eaee  of  this  faculty*  and  the  location  of  its  organ.  I  know  a  lai^  •* 
in  whom  hoth  are  marked,  who,  whenever  her  husband  is  abosi  In 
kave  her  far  a  few  days,  feels  an  acute  pain  in  that  organ.  WhsB  * 
Ae  poiaAed  out  the  loi*atiun  of  this  pain,  and  stated  that  it  alwafl 
acoompanied  the  afaNrm-v*  (if  lier  hu^nd,  I  mw  that  it  belonged  lo 
nsilhrr  Adhrsivem-an  mir  Amativenim,  Uit  Wiu  Imat^'d  hdivtm  the 
two.  .\s  the  intrtiMty  ot  th«*  pain  ri-tMlt*rtil  tliis  matter  rtTtain,  I 
aurmsMd  the  c&istriH  r  "f  :in<»chiT  or^an,  aiid,  two  years  aAerwaids^ 
found  rt  rtxihrmeil  dy  olisiT%ati«»n.H  iniulr  in  Franrr. 

Ic  m  aMirh  larc'r  ami  rimrf  activi*  in  woman  than  in  man,  and 
wWh  ratars  ami  ai-«  ouiits  for  the  far  greater  powiT  and  intc 
of  woman's  love  than  Uiat  of  man. 


IMIABITIVENESS: 

Ot  Ww  '4  woMr.  «Ail  tK«  tw>iiH'ii.  '  f  I*  ih  rhi'.Jhiif^l  %fit\  tftrr  liff  •  tltar 
Is  ca*  rt.4rK  «Krr«  '-nr  )i«r«,  « i  ha*  li*r«l  -    iin«illintfT.4>«a  to  rhaiix*  it : 
mfm    la   «  '«lr.   Ac<d  rrOiAin  f^'ritiafirittlir,  m  ««•  bahitalinn,  aiid   %**  amn 

*-  itmrnr,  ktmu  '  Murvf.  ftrrrf  hmmr  *    T%tr«^§  nm  pimt*  hkf  ktmtf.' 

The  advBnta(»r«  of  having  a  pfrmarirnt  mmr.,  and  tlir  evils  i 
losses  mowx^urtit  u\¥tn  f^4n;:tn^  it,*  arr  rai'h  very  great.    ** 
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moves,"  it  Is  Mt'ul, ''  arc  us  luul  as  a  fire.*'  Those  who  have  homei 
of  their  own,  Ik-  they  ever  sri  liomely,  are  coiuparatively  ritli.  Tliey 
feci  that  no  inv^ty  hiiulloni  ran  turn  them  hcunrless  into  the  stieHs, 
or  sell  their  liirniture  at  aiu'tion  lor  rent.  Uent-<hiys  eoiiu*  and  po 
unhetnlul,  and  -the  dnmestic  aflcitions  have  full  S4'ope  for  deliixhtful 
cxerekc.  Every  niarriKl  man  Ls  Uniml  hy  this  inhabit  ire  law  of 
his  nature,  as  well  as  in  duty  to  hLs  family,  to  otm  a  house  and  c^- 
dcn  spot;  and  every  wile  is  1)ound  hy  the  same  law  and' duty,  to 
rendrr  th:it  home  as  a^reeMe  as  (wx^sibie.  Tlie  prevalent  pnittice 
of /•e;i///»ir  lu'ust-s,  ^ioiatts  this  law  and  arrani;ement  of  man's  do- 
mestie  naiurt',  ami  must  ni-ers^aiiiy  pnHlut'e  e\il  to  lioth  owner  and 
tenant.  'nii>  is  «-staMishtil  hy  faits  as  well  as  theorj" ;  for,  what 
ohserver  is  nn\  at  f«ihi'  >truik  with  the  <r«'ueral  faft,  that  landlords 
impnuf  Ihelr  housis  oiily  to  iaisi»  ihrir  reut^,  anil  oharge  enor- 
mously for  iMTv  adiHtiniial  convrniiine;  and  tenants  will  not 
make  hnprovi-ments,  heeau^e  th*y  inteml  soon  to  "  more  ;"  besides, 
often  wantonly  (Knna:;in*^  their  dwcllinirs.  All  permanent  improve- 
ments, sucTi  as  t'titilizinir  or  heaulilVuii^  a  garden,  rearinc;  fruit  of 
various  kiinK,  Mlliii'^  out  trees,  shnihlMiy,  ^Le.,  raiang  stoek,  and 
getting  conviif^nrcs  ami  r?'i#i/''r/v  lor  a  I'amily  around  you,  require 
a  suenssion  »»r  ytais;  ami,  th<T«'tnii>,  temmis  are  eom|K*lIefl  to  do 
without  th«'rii.  IT  tiny  wi^h  fruit>  or  vi^etahh-s,  iaslead  of  plurk- 
ini^  tln'  tujlv  line  iluriy,  tlu-  cUruitnis  praili  or  pear,  urui  the  ever 
varyiii'^  fiuits  ol"  thr  srasnii**.  ami  sittinir  down  quietly  to  i^joj 
them  "  ti:ii|.  r  tht-ir  awn  \'\\iv  an*!  I'ilT  tni','' hy  whieh  lhi*ir  relish 
Wfiulij  Im-  cloul'  I  il.  th.v  a! I-  «■:  li :,-,!  tit  takr  th<  ir  hanl-earnefl  nvmev. 
fiay  a  t->iir-!n!il  {iiiii'  '\i\  )!i:rki  ?.  muK  alter  all,  take  up  with  iirtirKv 
that  :!!.  L'tri  :i.  v\il!<il.  •■:•  >tali- :  it  li«in'.r  the  u:ii\ersal.eustoiu  to 
plur'k  t  ::'  fi-:  ni.r^-.t  l  f-n-  i  i\  rlpr,  .m>  that  it  may  keep  the 
loniri  r.  ;'!i(l  ii't  s]»'ii  1>\  I  ( iiij  t:aii^;i(>.tiil.  Who  has  not  tasked 
the  dilli  M  in  I  III  i.ital'l  ^  lii^h  In  tii  tin*  tj.irden,  enmpareil  with 
thoM-  I'iMi  Iiii^m!  in  the  in. i:  kit  I  A-jaiii :  market  men,  lieinc  gene- 
rally ti»o  |»f»"r  to  own  hiii'l,  arr  lilili'.T.l  tn  d»'mand  hi'.;h  prirm  in 
onhr  li>  in-, .'.■  r\oi. .!.:!)»  ifiit<,  will' 1 1  lurniNhes  an  e\iiLM»  for 
thoM-  \\),  •  1. 11^.  ]i  It  >  ,'. .-  1  1,1  ki ;  nil  th>  .r  iiwn  laml,  to  dit  the  same. 
Thi^,  t.r',  ;t„r  \\v\\\  Ij.i-  iii.:ikiI-  hfijii  t^n-^t-illi-tl  l«y  hui  kntejs  and 
5pet'iil.i-'ii*<.  iiiiTi  a<«<-»  ti.i-  I  Mill  t'l  jui'M^io.'iN  NO  rnoruHiiL^ly,  that  one 
dollar  i-.i:  111 '1  i\  tli<'M-  w'l.o  • '.'/•./  .i  ho  .^r  aihl  hit  of  laiul,  hrini;!S  inore 
than  t'lVf,  if  liil  tlian  t.  :i,  i;iriuil  hy  i  ity  truants.  What  eonsum- 
mate  folly,  then,  to  emigrate  thim  the  countiy  to  cities,  1 
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m  Mlar  m  wlA  more  wagm  may  lje  ^rttk^  whai  the  i 
pnwRi  at  lent,  furl,  fnnd«  &4^  are  pcrhap  ive  timei  more  tfaaa  tka 
aiUitional  camiiiffi.  Tbn  rrvrab  one  caine  of  the  |i;reatcr  degrat 
of  poTcftj,  priTation,  and  mfivring  in  the  dty  than  in  the  ooualfj. 
Af^aia,  city  tenants  tnually  buy  a  mall  quantity  at  a  time,  rnflh 
aa  a  {vniad  of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  pbt  of  milk  or  m^ 
liwii,  a  cent  bunch  o{omn»  or  radibhva,  an  ounce  of  tea,  a  pound 
of  floor,  kc^  and  hmre  an-  obii^  to  pay  double  price,  or  at  loaH 
all  the  diflcrrnce  brt wcrn  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  pricop  fa^ 
wis  the  imieaaed  |«rice  of  aiiicloi  in  the  city  above  thoae  of  Ike 
<Bitfj ;  while  thoM-  wlio  aun  land,  URually  raiae,  or  die  by  ii^ 
ihfir  ycar*a  wpply  of  prnvinonn  at  tlie  time  of  their  pmductien, 
and  at  a  companitivt-ly  tiilling  roKt  To  this  rmiimg  system  flMnd||f 
do  we  owe  the  exorlatant,  but  merely  nominal,  priiTa  of  ^'cily 
the  rents  and  the  riae  of  the  property  cmMming  to  in- 
I ;  wherrais  were  there  but  few  tenants,  the  city  prioM 
far  bekiw  thnm  demanded  for  country  property,  tmm 
I  a  bvinK  couki  be  obtaimid.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  < 
lof  **  hard  tirors**  and  dJstumim;  pin'erty.  For  a  small  i 
ntncled  to  yichl  srarrcly  a  comfort,  and  often  in  the  faaoa- 
!  or  atlie,  many  traantx  are  rompdleil  t»  pay  their  haid-eamad 
dollar  rvcry  Satunlay  ntirlit,  or  \w  tumctl  into  ih«*  strrHJL  It  baa 
mfuvil  its  faanrfiil  inthn-nri's  into  niMrly  M  the  aiTan{r<*in«*rits  and 
rriaf '4M  ntf"  hff.  Imlttil,  >o  iircvi  and  miihitahrNvi  have  its  erils 
bni^rK.  that  thf-y  \%\\\  o>rnt>«(  "^'"  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  alamion  it,  and  Any 
■^  pnrwrr  Itfmvr  in  |irr|i  r *•"•••  tn  rrnitng  an  c-\pfriM\e  on^.  Kenia 
wilJ  rhm  tal!,  ar.«l  1.i«i<1li>riU  U-  Iivmt^.  To  own  tin*  hoine  you  live 
ifv,  n  mnuLfh ;  ov^un*^  inon*,  will  iriuirf  .ill  rnm'c-nif^l. 

Thi«  fji-iilty  anil  i1n  I  (>ih!iiniiti«>iiii,  pl.iiiiK  iiwiiratf*  thnt  thr  prev- 
aln4  prari'^  r  of  tMutnitny,  is  not  iIh*  in  M  |*n>titalilr  or  n>frrrable. 
Tl-^"w  ir^tK-T;i!I\  !^k-  U»r!;i).  r,  wl..»  an-  tiMi  jw-ir  (•>  t««k<- rare  of 
*hrm.  «^  tktat  thr  t.ir«-  in  «i  lir>.'.rd.rii;-liiiiiiM-  »  \m  inhtHir  to  tliat  in 
«br  fam:hr.  Anil  tlani,  too.  tKt*  «•  vni/  IffliOL'^  cannot  fuMl  inatift- 
catmn  rn*  rrhpr*  train  in.  I'-iariti-r^  Intfutntly  w.Lstr  mrwf  than  is 
fs^r^*^f\.  •«>  lh.ll  Ui«iri1iti'^  inMlt^  a  m  li'rJi  If-rlin.;,  wherr  all 
«^ii.«|  \m-  l.jriii  n\  aiiil  inrniUlup.  And,  tlirn,  to  be  nik  in  a 
l#a.' !  r..:-K  •!•*  i-'ta^r''!*  I^t  lii»**4*  wK  i  krmw  itn  h'irM»r«,  bfar 
«:rrK'^v  T  •  ^o*  v'k  tir  h.fir^  vk:*\\  all  llir  jtli  i«tMu>  that  atlrction 
caa  U^  iw,  .«  ^*m\  til  tji^li :  Iwt  to  U>  nrk  anii*n(;  tf/ranirrrf,  and 
hn«c  oniT  sui:h  attcnti<ni  a»  mo$uy  can  {irocure,  is  the  chmax  of 
2» 
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IS  ADTAXTAOES  OF  OWNING  A  BOMB. 

t«nitt;iwuui»&  Let  young  men  whose  circumstances  compel  them 
u  juttni*  chouse  some  good  family ,  and  identify  themselves  with  it, 
Mtd  cultivate  the  social  affections^  and  then  change  the  boarding- 
boutfe  tor  a  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Nor  should  young  men  leave 
their  father's  house  as  soon  as  they  generally  do,  but,  in  most  cases, 
they  should  stay  at  home  till  they  get  homes  of  their  own. 

1  have  always  observed,  that  children  who  have  lived  in  one 
dwelling,  and  especially  on  a  farm,  till  they  were  fifteen,  have  this 
organ  large ;  whereas  it  is  small  in  those  who  have  lived  in  differ- 
eni  places  during  childhood.  This  shows  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating it  in  children,  and  says  to  parents,  in  the  language  of  nature, 
— ^^  Make  as  few  moves  as  possible,  and  generally  keep  your  chil- 
dren at  home,'' 

It  is  also  large  in  most  farmers,  and,  with  Approbativeness  large, 
gives  a  kind  of  pride  in  having  a  nice  farm,  house,  furniture,  garden, 
&c,  together  with  a  disposition  to  improve  one's  readence.  The 
lower  portion  of  Parental  Love,  is  supposed  to  create  a  fondness  for 
pets,  stock,  and  young  and  tender  of  animals,  with  a  disposition  to 
improve  their  breed ;  and  the  union  of  the  two,  increases  the  charms 
of  husbandry  and  farming.  No  life  is  equally  independent,  or  free 
from  care,  or  healthy,  or  more  favorable  either  to  virtue  or  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  If  our  fanners,  instead  of  laboring  with  all  their 
might  to  become  rtcA,  would  labor  just  enough  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  devote  the  balance  of  their  time  to  reading  and  study,  no  class 
of  people  on  earth  would  be  equally  happy,  or  moral,  or  talented ; 
and  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  city  or  counting-room,  evinces  a 
species  of  folly  bordering  on  derangement,  or  else  sheer  ignanmu 
of  the  road  to  happiness.  The  best  heads  I  have  examined,  are  or 
have  been  farmers ;  and  a  majority  of  our  great  and  good  men,  will 
be  found  to  have  once  followed  the  plough,  and  reaped  the 
harvest 

This  organ,  also,  is  supposed  to  be  double ;  the  inner  portion 
creating  attachment  to  the  home  of  childhood,  to  the  family  donu- 
cil,  to  the  stones,  trees,  and  place  of  youth,  and  delighting  to  re- 
visit them ;  the  outer,  creating  patriotism,  and  love  of  the  more 
recent  homestcd,  with  unwUlingness  to  ^'  moveJ* 
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THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  FACULTIES. 

Though  the  individual  action  of  these  social  faculties,  is  power- 
fbl,  and  productive  of  intense  enjoyment  or  suffering,  still  their 
combinations  are  much  more  so ;  and  also  account  for  the  infinite 
diversity  of  tastte  in  the  selection  of  friends  and  companions,  and  in 
the  management  of  children.  I  will  give  enough  of  them  here  to 
present  to  view  the  general  doctrine  and  law  of  the  combinations, 
and  for  additional  ones,  refer  readers  to  my  work  on  Phrenology. 

Thus,  those  who  have  large  Amativcness,  combined  with  large 
Adhesiveness,  not  only  love  the  other  sex  as  such,  but  contract  a 
ftaong  friendship  for  them,  and  make  them  their  warmest  and  most 
confidential  friends  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  large  ^  Union  for 
life,"  experience  that  love  for  some  congenial  spirit,  some  kindred 
soul,  which  makes ''  of  twain  one  flesh,"  and  perfectly  *'  unites  two 
willing  hearts,"  and  are  tender  and  affectionate  as  companions; 
will  mingle  pure  friendship  with  devoted  love ;  ^  cannot  flourish 
alone,"  Init  will  be  inclined  to  love  and  marry  young ;  will  invest 
the  beloved  one  with  almost  angelic  purity  and  perfection ;  mag- 
nify their  mental  and  moral  charms,  and  overlook  their  defects ; 
feel  happy  in  their  company,  but  miserable  without  it ;  freely  un- 
bosom every  feelinfi; ;  communicate  and  share  ever}'  pain  and  pleas- 
ure ;  and  have  the  whole  current  of  the  other  faculties  enlisted  in 
thejr  behalf,  with  large  Ideality:  and  the  mental  Temperament 
added,  will  experience  a  purity,  a  devotion,  a  fer\'or,  an  elevation, 
an  intemdty,  and  even  ecstacy  of  love  well  ni^h  romantic,  especially 
the  first  love ;  fasten  upon  mental  and  morale  iastead  of  personal 
charms,  or,  rather,  blend  the  two ;  can  fall  in  love  only  with  one 
who  combines  good  looks  with  refinement,  good  manners,  and  much 
delicacy  of  feeling ;  will  be  soon  disgusted  with  what  is  improper, 
not  in  good  taste,  coarse,  or  vulgar  in  the  person,  dress,  manners, 
conversation,  &c.  of  the  other  sex,  but  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
opposite  qualities ;  will  express  love  in  a  refined,  delicate,  and  ac- 
ceptable manner ;  be  fond  of  poetry,  love-tales,  romances,  and  the 
sentimental ;  but  with  Ideality  moderate  or  small,  will  be  the  re- 
verse :  with  Parental  Love  also  large,  will  be  eminently  qualified  to 
enjoy  the  domestic  relations  of  companions  and  parents;  be  as 
happy  in  the  family  relations  as  they  can  be  in  any  other,  and  stay 
from  home  only  when  compelled  to:   with  InhabitiveDCss  aba 
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large,  will  tra^'d  half  the  night  to  be  at  home  the  other  half;  deep 
poorly  from  home ;  and  remove  only  when  they  cannot  well  avcMd  it: 
with  large  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness  added  to  this  combina- 
tion, will  be  constant,  and  keep  the  marriage  relations  inviolate, 
regarding  them  as  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  our  nature :   witb 
large  Combativeness  added,  will  defend  the  object  loved  vrith  much 
spirit,  and  indignantly  resent  scandals  or  indignities  offered  them: 
with  large  Approbativeness  added,  wUl  hear  ihem  praised  with  de* 
liglit,  and  greatly  enjoy  their  approval ;  but  be  cut  to  the  heart  by 
their  reproaches ;  and  if  moderate  or  small  Self-Esteem,  and  large 
Ideality,  and  only  average  or  full  Conscientiousaess  and  Causahty, 
be  added,  will  be  too  ready  to  follow  the  fashions  demanded  by  the 
other  sex,  and  too  sensitive  to  their  censure :   (a  comlunation  too 
common  in  woman :)   with  large  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness, 
will  feel  much  more  affection  than  is  expressed,  appearing  in^ffer- 
ent,  especially  at  first,  or  till  the  other  party  is  coHmiitted;  and 
perhaps  not  brines  matters  to  a  direct  issue  till  too  late ;  but  with 
Secretiveness  only  moderate  or  small,  will  throw  wide  open  the 
portals  of  the  heart ;  freely  showing  in  every  look,  word,  and  ac- 
tion, all  the  love  ielt :  with  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Friendship, 
all  largo,  will  not  be  subdued  by  love,  however  powerful,  nor  be 
humble  or  scr\'ilc  in  this  matter;  and  bear  its  intermption  with  for- 
titude ;  but  will  be  the  reverse  when  Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  and 
Combativeness,  are  only  moderate,  or  average :  with  Causality  and 
the  head  only  moderate  or  average  in  size,  the  vital  or  mental 
temjHTamcnt  predominant,  and  Adhesiveness,  Approbativeness,  and 
Idenlily  large  or  very  large,  will  prefer  the  company  of  the  fash- 
ionable, dressy,  gay,  superficial,  witty,  showy,  &c.  of  the  oth^  sex, 
and  love  to  talk  small  talk  with  them,  and  love  and  marry  those 
of  this  class :  with  the  moral  faculties  predonunant,  wiU  choose  the 
virtuous,  moral,  devout,  and  religious  for  firiends  and  companions : 
with  the  intellectual  organs  lai^  or  very  large,  can  admire  and 
lovo  only  those  who  are  intellectual,  sensible,  and  literary,  and  will 
alniivit  adore  them ;  but  be  disgusted  with  the  opposite  class :  vrith 
thi»  vital  or  vital-motive  temperament  predominant,  Ideality  large  or 
very  larijo,  ami  Causality  and  Conscientiousness  only  average  or 
roixierato,  will  hv  U*ss  particular  as  to  their  moral  than  their  per- 
sonal channs ;  will  lovo  the  pretty  face  and  figure  last  seen ;  and 
have  an  attachment  by  no  moans  exclusive ;  couiting  many,  ratlier 
than  being  satisfied  with  individual  attacfamenty  and  mcUned  to  tte 
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mer^  animal  gratification  of  Amativeness ;  and  with  large  Lan- 
guage and  Mirthfulness  added,  will  delight  to  joke  with  and  about 
the  other  sex ;  often  be  indelicate,  fond  of  hearing  if  not  of  relating 
improper  anecdotes  about  them,  and  of  seeing  vulgar  prints,  Sue ; 
and,  with  large  Tune  also  added,  be  prone  to  sing  objectionable 
songs,  if  not  to  revelry  and  profligacy ;  and  extremely  liable  to 
pervert  Amativeness :  and,  with  large  Acquisitiveness  added,  wiU 
marry  for  money  quite  as  soon  as  for  true  love,  especially  after  the 
first  attachment  has  been  interrupted,  &c. 

But  those  in  whom  Amativeness  is  only  moderate  or  small,  the 
mental  temperament  predominant,  and  the  moral  faculties  more  ac- 
tive than  the  propensities,  will  not  love  or  marry  young,  and  have 
more  friendship  and  pure,  Platonic  affection  than  animal  feel 
ing,  &c 

These  combinations  are  given  mainly  as  a  sample  of  the  others, 
and  ako  to  iUustrate  the  law  of  love,  and  account  for  different  mat* 
rimonial  tastes.  Additional  ones  will  be  found  in  the  author's  woric 
9n  Phrenology. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ORGANS. 

These  social  organs  are  located  together,  in  a  kind  of  family 
graufy  in  the  back  and  lower  portion  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears, 
as  seen  in  cut  No.  2.    They  predominate  in  the  cut  of  the  *^  affeo- 
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tionate  female,"  No.  3.  This  is  the  iisual  form  of  the  female 
head,  and  the  social  faculties  constitute  the  predominant  quality  of 
the  female  character ;  though  Amativencss  is  usuaUy  smaller  in 
women  than  in  men.  These  organs,  when  very  large  and  active, 
elongate  the  head  backwards,  behind  the  ears,  as  in  cut  No.  3,  and 
their  activity  causes  the  head  to  recline  directly  back  towards  the 
spine.  Those  /who  have  a  slim  neck,  and  a  head  projecting  behind 
the  ears,  but  narrow  at  its  junction  with  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  iii 
cut  No.  3,  are  susceptible  of  much  purity  and  tenderness  of  love, 
which  will  be  founded  in  friendship  and  union  of  soul  more  than  in 
animal  passion :  but  those  whose  heads  are  broad  between  the  ears 
and  at  their  union  with  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  back  parts  of 
whose  heads  do  not  project  much  behind  the  neck,  or  are  nearly  on 
a  line  with  it,  as  in  cut  No.  4,  will  have  more  animal  passion  than 
pure  affection.  Though  a  full  development  of  Amativeness  is  im- 
portant in  a  companion,  yet  large  Friendship  and  high  moral  fiicnl* 
ties  are  quite  as  much  so. 

In  this  family  group,  there  may  be  two  or  more  additional  organs, 
one  of  which  is  doubtless  located  between  Friendship  and  the  upp» 
part  of  Parental  Love,  and  creates  attachment  to  keepsakesy  or  gifts 
presented  by  friends^  to  old  household  furniture  which  has  de- 
scended from  parents,  to  children;  also,  to  things  long  used. 
Another  is  probably  located  at  the  sides  of  Parental  Love,  wUch 
experiences  the  emotion  of  Filial  Love,  causing  children  to  love, 
obey,  and  wait  upon  their  parents ;  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  age  and  ex- 
perience, and  learn  lessons  of  wisdom,  or  listen  to  thdr  stories;  fol- 
low their  counsels,  especially  those  of  parents ;  and  to  cherish  for 
parents  that  filial  affection  which  delights  to  serve,  nurse,  love, 
and  support  them,  and  weeps  over  their  departed  spirits. 

Let  parents  assiduously  endeavor  to  cultivate  filial  affection  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  children,  and  avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  wound 
or  weaken  it ;  and  let  children  love  their  parents,  and  cherish  a 
disposition  to  serve  them,  so  that  when  they  become  feeble  or  help- 
less, Filial  Love  may  delight  to  return  those  unnumbered  attentions 
received  in  childhood  at  the  hands  of  Parental  Love.  How  wise, 
how  admirable,  this  Parental  Love !  How  beautiful,  how  perfect^ 
this  Filial  Attachment !  The  former,  giving  the  highest  pleasure 
in  nursing  and  providing  for  their  children ;  and  the  latter,  ^ving 
these  same  children  eqtial  pleasure  in  bestowing  the  veiy  same  land 
of  attentions  upon  the  very  same  parents :  the  fonneri  softening  tlie 
pillow  of  infancy,  and  supplying  its  wants ;  the  latter,  wnftwiing  &e 
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piDov  of  age,  and  alleviating  the  infirmities  of  dotage^  and  Idndly 
pradcfing  thoae  attentions  which  niial  Love  alone  can  bestow ! 
Hlist  quality  in  youth  is  nxm  praise^worthy ;  what  reconuncnda- 
tion  for  Tiitue  or  gooducM  more  unequifocaly  than  obedience  and 
devoted  attfhmfBt  to  parental  How  cmi  rice  or  immorality 
dwell  in  a  boaom  filled  with  lore  and  derotedncm  to  an  aged  or 
needy  paicBt  1  What  is  more  mcritoriouiv  or  what  yields  a  richer 
barren  of  happincHH  than  toilmg  to  support  an  infirm  parent  1 

Bflt,  on  the  other  hand,  how  ungrateful,  how  utterly  depraved, 
hofw  snperiatively  wicked,  must  those  be  who  neglect  tUs  [ilrsBing 
duly  of  taking  care  of  them,  or  who  let  them  want ;  or,  above  aD, 
who  dmire  dMW  death,  or  hasten  it  by  neglect  or  abuse,  m  order 
the  SDoncr  to  inherit  their  patrimony !  Give  me  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  cherishing  my  dearly  belovnl  parents*-of  listening  lo  their 
advice,  and  being  guided  by  thc*ir  counseb;  and,  at  last,  when  their 
days  are  aD  numbered,  let  thi-m  breathe  their  last  breath  m  n^ 
anna,  as  is  ny  desire  to  do  in  tlic«e  of  my  children,  to  be  gathered 
UBio  our  frthcrs  m  the  lamily  sepurchre !  Let  my  bones  repose  by 
the  nde  of  thow  of  my  anccstois,  and  let  those  of  my  descendante 
rest  in  psaoe  by  the  side  of  my  own ;  and  let  this  /mmiig  ftdimg 
be  cheiisked  fiom  generation  to  generation ! 
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No*  6. — Mtmai  Victif  of  ike  Skuit  of  the  F&nd  Mother. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CUTS. 


,  These  cuts  show  the  position  of  the  Social  Organs,  and  Uie  AMoirTf 
Of  BRAIN  allotted  ihein.  Cut  No.  ^,  shows  the  great  projei'tion  of  ihe 
Socbl  Organs  behind  tlie  e^H ;  and  ihdt  large  portion  of  the  brain  ia- 
dosed  by  the  lines  A.  B.  C,  in  ciil  No,  5,  is  mostly  orcupitfd  by  iht 
Soeiiil  Org;in.9*  Cut  No.  6,  vva«  also  drawn  from  the  same  akiill,  and 
shows  how  large  a  portion  of  tho  base  of  Ihe  skull  is  occupied  by 
Uiese  Social  Oigans  ;  namely;  all  ibat  pdti  behind  ihe  line  A,  A*,  of 
tha  upper  portion  erf  the  cut.  Cut  No.  5,  shows  the  depth  of  Uic  S^ 
till  UrgaoSi  while  cut  No.  6»  s^hawi  iheir  basilar  surfau* 
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AMOUirr  OP  BRAIN  ALLOTTED  TO  THE  SOOAL 
OHOANS. 

Nothiag  ohibiti  die  power  and  CDeigy  of  thcie  aDcial  &ciiltM% 
or  the  inportaoce  of  their  prDpo*  cxerciw,  b  a  more  striking  li|^ 
thoB  the  grfti  mmmni  of  hrmn  allalifd  io  their  orgaas^ — which 
I  from  ooMwelftb  to  one-n^th  of  the  whole.  The  aooooa- 
c«to  of  "^  a  food  mother/*  Nan  Sand  6, exhibit  thii  point  is 
ili  tnie  light  In  her,  thme  ieeliiHcs  were  too  ftrong,  mpedaDy 
Pwortal  Love;  and*  in  hannony  with  this  deTelopment,  her  I'lCM 
«ve  iwhfm  qwikd  all  her  chikken  by  extra  attention  and  niv^ 
mCtbj  mdnlging  them  in  idle  habila,  and  miderinK  them  helplca  hf 
iamf  every  thiqg  for  thmL  Nearly  all  the  brain  behind  the  liaia 
A  Ai*  hdoogi  to  the  domestic  fl^roup,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  c»> 
I  nearly  a  third  of  thtr  entire  lirain.  The  cut  of  the  pcrfml 
'  head,  (to  be  inMvted  hereaftcT,)  will  ihow  about  how  umA 
be  allotteil  to  the  social  organs.  I)o  not,  on  any  an* 
He  the  bac  k  of  whose  hc-ad  resembles  cut  No.  4 ;  nor 
\  of  affection,  as  rrprrsentrd  in  cuts  Noa.  3  and  5,  advi^ 
■hie ;  far  one  may  have  too  niuih  rv«*n  of  airvrtion.  Still,  an  am- 
ple drvrlopmrnt  bfhiml  th«*  i*arv,  is  a  primary  and  most  importani 
*f^.  a«.tr  ui  a  rompaiiHtfi  arnl  |iiin'nt.  ThcvM*  in  wliom  it  u  «|ffH-icnty 
•*::':  nr\ri  rnjf»\  a  lamily,  inir  rrn«l«T  it  happT. 

It  1%  M  ««il  <M4l'li'«tir«|  priii«  iplr  of  P)irrfii*l(^y  that,  .ntnity  and 
'^:.«:  t^inj^  U-iriiT  «^tii.il,  tin-  lar^t  r  xhv  ati)«»iint  ai  liraiii  callitJ  into 
«tt<»^,  Utr  ifn  ati-r  i»i)l  U*  thi*  t  iij«»\iiki'nt  or  MilTi-nii^  ('X|M'ni  nerd. 
TLit,  in  pari,  <-\plaiu^  and  inipaits  th«*  iiiunrtiM*  |}oWfr  ut  tht-  M)cial 
Irrtitr^  (Af-r  iIm-  happiiM-vt  aiwl  niLvTv  ol  uiaidciml.  Aim!  this 
^»mrt  »  irrv-AtU  au^iiM  iit<ti  liy  thi-ir  iocatiun.  or  phy^HiKnfu-Al  rein* 
'mm  to  thr  otbtr  {virt^tiiis  i»f  tht-  hrain. — it  U-iriK  din-ith  tali  ulaled 
'..'I  iLrr^w  m'n  h  (•!  thr  laiti-r  into  a  fttat«-  analucuus  to  tlwir  own* 
lltirr.  tlir  natiral  a<  tion  nf  thr  N¥'ial  fcvlin|r**  triifU  to  quict 
a!l  thr  n4hrr«.  whirh  vk  hi;;KI\  proni'vtivr  of  \ir1iir  an<l  rnjo>nirnt; 
U*l,  lisfu  fr\rr«ii  **r  iiit!aiii«i| « cmilition,  tiiMb  to  iriflamr  tin-  ubole 
^sia.  r!»|Ht  taiiy  tU*  annnai  pnt^trtuUtft^  aiwmK  wim li  tbry  are 
htrauA.  «bit  h  rjiu«*«  \ur  and  iiiiv-ry.  This  indaimnadon  n-iidcn 
thmr  rv^Tf  r/!y  diMp|ioiiilii1  m  i>i\f,  irritahir,  fault -findint;.  ami  db> 
with  r\rry  thiii;;  and  r\ir\  Uidy,  ami  unfit  for  stud)  or  the 
(sous  excfose  of  inlcllect ;  because  thsir  whole  bram  and 
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nund  are  thrown  into  violent  conunotion,  and  all  their  animal  pro* 
peosities  highly  excited.  Nothing  excites  Combativenfss  and  D»- 
tructiveness  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  indignation,  if  not  revenge,  as  to 
be  cut  out,  or  "  get  the  mitten,"  or  be  "  crossed  in  love,"  or  have  a 
supposed  friend  prove  untrue ;  or  lose  a  child,  companion,  or  friend ; 
or  any  other  interruption  of  the  social  feelings. 

Why  are  more  duels  fought,  and  more  animosities  engendered, 
by  interruptions  in  love  and  cog^uent  jealousy,  than  by  any  other 
cause  1  Let  the  juxtaposition  of  the  organs  of  Love  and  Resist- 
ance, answer.  Even  the  moral  and  religious  organs  are  greatly 
disturbed  thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  doubtless  many  readers  can 
bear  experimental  witness  to  that  peace  of  mind,  that  deUghtfiil 
composure,  that  happy  state  of  feeling  which  follows  marriage,  or 
the  final  and  favorable  adjustment  of  reciprocated  love.  ThcK. 
and  kindred  states  of  mind  are  caused,  and  beautifully  accounted 
for,  by  this  principle. 

And  what  Ls  more,  the  facility  and  power  with  which  these  fac- 
ulties combihe,  individually  and  collectively,  with  each  and  all  the 
other  faculties,  is  greater  than  that  with  which  any  other  class 
combines  with  any  other  class.  This  greatly  aui^ents  their  power 
of  exciting  all  the  other  faculties  to  the  highest  pitch  of  pleasivable 
or  painful  action,  accordingly  as  they  arc  properly  or  improperly 
placed ;  so  that  their  condition  reciprocally  affects,  if  it  docs  not  go 
far  actually  to  control,  that  of  the  balance  of  the  brain,  and  with  it, 
the  state  of  the  mind ;  and  they  proportionally  hold  the  ke}-s  of  our 
happiness  or  misery. 

To  illustrate :  Though  the  meal  eaten  alone  may  gratify  Appe^ 
tite,  yi't,  evon  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  are  greatly  augmented  by 
the  exriuisitr  satisfaction  derived  from  eating  at  our  own  taUe,  sur- 
roundcil  by  our  family  and  friends.  This  increased  enjoyment  pro- 
motes diirtstion  and  lu'alth,  which  redoubles  all  our  enjoymcals, 
besidi*s  prolonging  life.* 

*  An  cxton«ire  crn«us.  ukrn  in  England,  f  jr  Ihit  purpose  of  compviag  Iki 
■gn  of  a  ii{Ki*irif<l  nuiiilMT  of  murriitl  pcrfons  of  both  txn,  with  tho  Mmo  MUft* 
ber  of  t!i."«i«  wht»  wrri»  tiin;]!-.  nh.-w*.  that  nen-nty-f  ij^ht  marrivd  nwn  attaui  tkt 
•fiof  f.irty.  whrn<  f.»rty-iiti.*  turho!oN  attain  thr  nmo  agf.  Af  •«»  advuMW. 
tiMdiflrrenro  ii  «till  more  afnkinic-  At  ri\\\\  tlirrv  are  nincly-eiitht  m^mniad 
mm  alire.  to  only  twonty-twn  unmamej,  i.r  4  1-2  to  one.  Al  ■crcnty.  iWw 
•ro  oal/  rlertfn  bathil^r*  alivi*.  to  twrnty-««-rc>n  married  men,  or  acarlj  llHw 
lo  one;  and  at  ninely.  Ihero  arc  nine  narried  men  to  thrct  bMholon.  liislf 
tknnBMff«lokoldigoodwiibnfudlotlMr  --     -  . 
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Combatiyeneas,  or  the  element  of  resistance,  is  called  into  matt 
powerful  action,  by  indignities  offered  to  one^s  family ^  than  by  be- 
ing cheated,  or  reproached,  or  by  any  other  imposition  that  con  be 
practiced  upon  one's  self.  What  husband  or  father  will  not  reseol 
an  indignity  offered  to  a  wife  or  daughter  sooner  and  more  powerfully 
than  one  offered  to  himself?  Our  heroic  forefathers,  actuated  hj 
love,  neither  of  blood  nor  gain,  nor  glory,  but  mainly  by  love  of 
their  families^  and  to  protect  their  firesidesy  braved  every  danger, 
endured  every  privation,  and  conquered  the  conquerors  of  the  worid. 
To  this  combination  mainly,  do  we  owe  our  ever  glorious  Independ- 
ence. Thb  prmciple  holds  equally  true  of  Destructiveness  and  Se- 
cretiveness. 

Marriage  doubles  and  quadruples  the  energy  of  Acquisitiveness. 
Many  young  men,  who,  before  becoming  husbands  and  fathers,  were 
prodigal  of  their  time,  and  lavish  of  their  money,  spending  nuidi 
of  both  in  what  injured  instead  of  benefiting  them,  after  marriagi^ 
save  every  farthing,  and  practice  rigid  economy,  besides  convert- 
ing every  hour  to  some  useful  purpose.  The  best  recipe  for  be- 
coming wealthy  is  to  marry y  not  a  rich^  but  a  frugal^  companioiL 
Marriage  renders  a  home  necessary,  and  greatly  increases  efforts  to 
provide  one ;  which  serves  as  a  depository  of  many  useful  articles 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Cautiousness  is  agreeably  and  continually  excited  by  the  carts 
of  a  family,  by  watching  over  them,  and  providing  for  their  present 
and  prospective  wants ;  wliile  Self-Esteem  affords  parents  as  mudh 
patriarchial  pleasure  in  governing  their  household,  as  it  does  a  king 
in  ruling  his  kingdom.  The  agreeable  exercise  of  Acquisitiveness 
greatly  increases  this  delight  in  those  who  have  it  to  say  that  they 
aim  a  house  and  land  enough  to  Uve  upon ;  so  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent ;  can  defy  the  banks  and  hard  times ;  and  owe  no  man 
any  thing. 

Approbativeness,  or  love  of  the  good  opinion  of  others,  in  the 

unmarried,  is  confined  mainly  to  themselves  ;  that  of  parents,  reverts 

to  their  children.     The  single  lady  b  pleased  with  marks  of  com- 

• 
age  of  thirty,  on  in  arenge,  may  expect  to  lire  thirty-tiz  yean  longer,  bat  tlM 
onmarried,  only  tbirty,  (that  is,  one  fifth  lew.)    Of  those  who  attain  the  agt 
of  forty-five,  there  are  scrcnty-two  married  women  alive  for  fifty-two  aingto 
iadies,— the  diflerence  being  nearly  one  third.     Beyond  all  doubt,  there  is  i 
thing  in  marriage  highly  calculated,  in  itself,  both  to  prohmg  liie,  and  to  i 
tbftt  life  more  pcicaful  and  happy. 
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mendation  bestowed  upon  her  dress,  appearance,  attainments,  and 
things  appertaining  to  lierself;  while  the  mother  is  doubly  de* 
lighted  with  praises  bestowed  upon  her  darling  childj  taking  more 
pride  in  adorning  its  person  and  improving  its  mind,  than  she  ever 
took  in  regard  to  herself.  Praises  bestowed  upon  it,  sound  more 
sweetly  in  her  ear,  and  awaken  more  thrilling  emotion  in  her  bosom, 
than  those  bestowed  upon  herself  ever  had  the  power  of  doing ;  be- 
cause the  latter  strike  but  the  single  chord  of  Approbativeness, 
while  praises  bestowed  upon  the  childy  sweep  harmoniously  the  tvx> 
chords  of  Approbativeness  and  Parental  Love  combined,  thereby 
more  than  doubling  her  pleasure,  and  opening  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  of  access  to  the  good  will  of  parents.  What  but  this 
powerful  combination,  uncontrolled,  could  produce  that  excessive 
and  almost  sickening  parental  vanity  which  many  parents  lavish 
upon  their  children,  or  account  for  their  conceit  that  their  children 
excel  those  of  most  others,  of  which  the  majority  of  parents  are 
guilty? 

The  family  affords  Conscientiousness  ample  scope  for  delightful 
exercise  in  dealing  out  even-handed  justice  to  all ;  and,  comUned 
with  Combativeness,  of  defending  the  injured  and  righting  the 
wronged ;  and  in  implanting  in  the  tender  minds  of  their  children 
lessons  of  dutj/y  and  the  principles  of  right ;  while  Hope  feasts  it- 
self upon  the  promises  their  expanding  intellects  afford  of  dawning 
talents,  virtue,  and  honor ;  transporting  Parental  Love  in  view  of 
the  brightening  prospects  of  their  coming  prosperity,  as  well  as  of 
the  enjo)Tiients  yet  to  be  realizeil  in  the  family  circle. 

To  him  who  delights  in  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  the  exercise 
of  Veneration  may  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  pure  and  exalted  pleas- 
ure ;  but  it  is  when  offering  up  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  around  the  family  altar — ^when  praying 
tmth  the  family  for  blessings  upon  the  family,  that  this  faculty  is 
kindled  up  to  its  most  devout  and  fervent  action ;  melting  the  heart, 
purifying  the  soul,  and  reforming  the  conduct.  How  much  more 
gratifying  to  ''  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  in  company**  than 
alone  ?  This  increase  of  pleasure  has  its  origin  in  the  combination 
of  Veneration  and  these  Social  Faculties.  Marvellousness,  atsOi 
delists  to  .commit  and  commend  these  objects  of  affection  to  the 
merciful  protection,  and  gracious  guidance,  of  an  all-wise  and  ovei^ 
rabng  Providence. 
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Though  the  exercise  of  Benevolence  towards  strangers,  or  eren 
brutes,  gives  a  great  amount  of  real  pleasure,  yet  we  feel  doubk 
gratification  in  conferring  favors  upon  those  we  love.  The  famflj 
presents  many  an  opportunity  for  icing  little  acts  of  Idndness 
where  the  world  at  large  affords  one.  Indeed,  it  enables  us  to  be 
doing  and  rcc^\'ing  an  almost  continual  succession  of  kind  offioeB, 
pertiaps  trifling  in  themselves,  but  great  in  their  aggr^ate,  and 
highly  promotive  of  reciprocal  good  feeling.  Children  can  gratify 
Imitation  by  taking  pattern  from  their  beloved  and  venerated  pa- 
rents, while  the  wife  can  indulge  her  Ideality  and  Order  in  keep- 
ing the  house  and  children  neat,  tidy,  and  clean,  and  in  cultivatiDg 
vines,  flowers,  &c:*  The  family  also  affords  her  an  admirable  op- 
portunity to  exercise  her  Constructiveness — which  is  called  into 
action  in  nearly  every  thing  done  with  the  hands — in  wM>^^g  and 
repairing  garments  and  conveniences  for  those  she  lovesy  and  at  the 
same  time  to  endear  herself  to  her  husband  by  gratifying  his  Acqui- 
sitiveness in  saving  many  a  tailor's  bill,  &c.  while  he  will  find  his 
Constructiveness  agreeably  exercised  in  ^^  fixing  up  things,  and 
making  conveniences  about  the  house,  repairing  a  door,  inserting  a 
broken  glass,  &c.  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  daily  labor  of  his  hands  in 
their  support 

With  all  the  freedom  allowable  in  the  family  circle,  Mirthftd- 
ness  can  let  fly  its  sprightly  jokes,  its  agreeable  sallies  of  wit,  and 
its  tart  repartees,  without  the  least  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  any  of 
that  studied  guardedness  or  artificial  precision  required  among 
others.  The  Language  and  Eventuality  of  parents  and  grand-pa- 
rents, find  frequent  and  delightful  exercise  in  recounting  to  th«r 
young  and  eager  listeners  the  incidents  of  by-gone  days,  and  the 
history  and  genealogy  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  telling  or  reading 
to  them  storii*s  calculated  to  strengthen  their  memories  and  improve 
their  morals;  who,  in  return,  also  indulge  their  Language,  in 
their  incessant  prattle  and  childish  sports. 

It  is  in  the  family  circle,  also,  that  Tune  can  exert  its  powerful 

*  Everv^cood  wife  will  gladly  improTc  erery  opportunity  to  ■dom  her  bouM, 
especially  with  natural  charms,  and  render  it  za  pieamnt  and  agreeable  as  po«i- 
ble.  Thi;»  seems  to  be  one  important  and  leading  duty,  or  rather  pleasure,  of  m 
wife  and  mother,  and  yet,  one  that  is  too  much  neglected.  Let  erery  wife  hare 
her  flower  garden,  her  arbor,  her  plants,  and  shrubbery,  and  by  throwing  thoM 
little  charms  and  niceties  aroirad  **  hom^  which  the  hand  and  the  taste  of  wswi 
mione  can  impart,  giTe  to  it  m  peculiar  and  plennnl  ■ttrtctioa.  Ait  mofe  «•  lUt 
point  elsewbm. 

3* 
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channs  by  striking  up  the  cheerful  lay,  and  giving  expression  to 
buoyant,  elastic  feeUngs  in  unreserved  strains  of  thrilling  melody 
and  pathos.  How  exalted  a  source  of  pleasure  is  music !  How 
powerful  an  instrument  of  good  or  evil— of  moral  purity  or  debase- 
ment, and  of  subduing  unruly  passions  and  harmonizing  all  the 
discordant  faculties!  To  enhven  and  cheerfulize  home;  to  throw 
a  charm  around  the  fire^side  ;  to  dispel  the  vexations  and  disap- 
pointments of  unpropitious  business,  and  make  a  Jamily  happy,  is 
its  peculiar  prerogative.  What  will  quell  the  turbulent  temper  of 
a  dhild,  or  assuage  the  irritability  of  a  husband,  or  sooth  his  de- 
pressed spirits  as  he  returns  home  disappointed,  or  weary,  or  angry, 
from  the  business  of  the  day,  as  soon  as  to  hear  his  wife  or 
daughter  strike  up  a  cheerful  lay,  or  play  a  favorite  tune  ?  Its 
power  in  this  respect  is  imdcrrated,  and  too  seldom  applied,  yet 
moden  music  is  too  artificial  and  scientific  to  awaken  or  divert  the 
feelings.* 

How  vast  the  sum  total  of  that  quiet  stream  of  the  purest,  sweet- 
est enjoyments  flowing  aUnost  continually  from  the  affectioiiate  and 
happy  family  circle,  with  their  comfortable  fire  blazing  before  them, 
and  the  means  at  hand  of  gratifying  every  returning  want !  indu^ 
ding  their  agreeable  conversation,  pouring  incessantly  from  eveiy 
mouth,  the  pleasant  chit-chat  of  the  table  and  parlor,  and  'that 
ceaseless  prattle  provoked  by  the  domestic  feelings  and  family  ar- 
rangements !  Here,  also.  Order  has  a  wide  field  for  delightful  ex- 
ercise by  having  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  eveiy  thing  in  its 
place,  so  as  to  be  forthcoming  at  a  moment's  call ;  and  Time,  by 
having  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  season ;  meals 
punctually,  and  all  at  their  meals  at  the  same  time,  &c.  Here,  too, 
Causality  and  the  Social  Faculties  combine  with  Benevolence,  in 
giving  advice,  and  contriving  and  arranging  matters  for  their  com- 
fort :  with  Language  and  Comparison,  in  explaining  thdr  conclu- 
sions, and  in  asking  and  answering  questions :  with  AcquisitivenesB, 
in  devising  and  executing  ways  and  means  of  augmenting  their  es- 
tate :  with  Cautiousness,  in  foreseeing  danger  and  providing  against 
it,  and  securing  their  good :  and  so  of  Uieir  other  combinations. 
In  short,  what  motive  equals  that  of  a  needy  or  dependant  family 
for  putting  the  Causality  of  parents  upon  the  rack  to  invent  a  con- 

*  See  the  aQthor**  analysis  of  Tune,  and  criticisms  on  modem»  ftihionUs 
music,  in  his  work  on  *  Phrenology  applied  to  Education  ud  Stlf-ImprofUMBL' 
Published  in  connexion  with  the  Phrcaaolog*«sal  JoarnnL 
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•taut  succession  of  devices  for  their  relief, — ^to  sharpen  up  and  caD 
forth  every  power  of  the  mtellect,  every  energy  of  the  body,  eveiry 
dapacity  of  man,  as  v^ell  as  to  stir  up  every  fountain  of  feeling  in  hb 
soul? 

But  this  delightful  picture  is  often  reversed;  and  then,  how 
changed  the  scene !  how  heaven-wide  the  contrast !  When  Codip 
bativeness,  instead  of  defending  the  family  group,  is  arrayed  againd 
it,  and,  calling  Self-Esteem  to  its  assistance,  tyranizes  over  it, 
and  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron — ^when  contention  supplants  protection, 
and  angry  looks  dispel  the  smiles  of  affection ;  when  Approbative- 
ness,  instead  of  being  gratified  by  commendation,  is  mortified  by 
having  their  faults  or  follies  exposed,  or  woimded  by  reproach; 
when  Conscientiousness  is  offended  by  their  unprincipled  immorali- 
ties ;  when  Veneration  turns  its  back  upon  the  Social  groap,  iefu»> 
ing  to  unite  in  devotional  exercises ;  when  a  want  of  onier  or  puno* 
tuality  in  cither,  inceases  the  Combativeness  of  the  others ;  when 
Language,  instead  of  engaging  in  agreeable  conversation,  is  em- 
ployed to  mortify  Approbativcness  by  administering  reproaches  or 
hurling  reproof;  and  when  miserly  Acquisitiveness,  instead  of  mak- 
ing money  to  procure  comforts  for  the  family,  arrays  Combative- 
ness against  the  family  because  they  are  expensive  ;  in  short,  when 
the  other  faculties,  instead  of  uniting  with  the  Social  to  make  home 
a  paradise  and  the  family  happy,  are  brought  into  coujsion  with 
them,  and  make  home  a  pandemonium — a  real  family  Hades'^ 
their  sufferings  are  intolerable,  and  their  warfare  Is  perpetual ;  be- 
cause the  family  relations  bring  them  and  keep  them  in  consUuit 
cantady  and  that  the  most  direct  and  powerful.  Then  it  is  that 
the  stream  of  life  is  poisoned  at  \\s  fountain-head,  and  made  to  send 
forth  bitter  waters,  and  tliat  continually.  The  very  quintessence 
of  misery  consists  in  this  collision,  tliis  warring  of  the  faculties. 
As  in  the  case  of  magnetic  bodies,  the  nearer  their  contact  the  more 
powerful  their  attraction  or  repulsion,  so  the  family  relations  bring 
every  pomt  jn  the  character  of  each  into  direct  unison  with,  or  op- 
position to,  those  of  the  others. 

With  great  emphasis^  therefore,  I  repeat  this  main  propoation, 
that  the  influences  of  the  domestic  organs  on  the  rest  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  socxdi  faculties  on  the  other  mental  powers,  are  so  direct 
and  reciprocal  that  their  proper  or  improper  exercise — their  peace- 
ful or  disturbed  action — ^throvirs  the  whole  brain  and  mind  into  a 
oonditiony  forming  a  kind  of  centre  of  virtue  and  happineii^ 
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or  vice  and  misery.  Is  a  man  but  happy  in  the  domestic  relations, 
he  is  happy  every  where,  in  spite  of  all  the  e^dls  that  can  assail 
him.  What  though  the  storms  of  adversity  beat  violently  from 
every  quarter  upon  his  devoted  head,  and  misfortunes  thicken  upon 
him ;  what  though  every  wind  wafts  tidmgs  of  evil ;  though  scan- 
dal and  reproach  assail  him  without  and  sickness  within ;  though 
riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away,  and  all  his  plans  and 
prospects  prove  abortive :  if  he  but  live  affectionately  with  his 
wife,  and  sees  his  children  growing  up,  to  love  and  bless  him ;  his 
lot  is  fortunate,  and  his  joys  are  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortime 
The  arrows  of  affliction  drop  harmless  at  his  feet,  and  his  burdens 
become  his  pleasures,  because  borne  tcith  and  ybr  those  he  loves. 

But,  let  a  man  be  miserable  at  home ;  let  his  wife  prove  unfaith- 
ful or  a  termigant,  and  his  children  become  a  disgrace  to  lum ;  and 
no  matter  if  every  breeze  is  wafting  to  him  the  wealth  of  the  Indies ; 
no  matter  if  the  trumpet  of  fame  is  sounding  his  name  throughout 
Christendom ;  if  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  beams  with  full  efiul- 
gence  on  his  pathway,  and  success  every  where  attends  him ;  so 
tiiat  he  has  at  command  every  thing  that  heart  can  wish ;  stUl,  siilly 
a  canker  worm  is  preying  on  his  vitals — he  is  most  uretclied.  All  his 
joys  are  rotten  at  their  core,  and  his  life  is  the  very  dregs  of  bit- 
terness. It  is  in  the  power  neither  of  poverty,  nor  reproach,  nor  mis- 
fortune to  blast,  nor  even  to  embitter  the  fruits  of  domestic  felicity ; 
while  it  is  in  the  power  of  domestic  discord  or  unhappincss  to  poi- 
son every  sweet  that  riches,  or  fame,  or  learning  can  bestow,  and 
to  mar  every  other  enjoyment  of  life ;  even  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion not  excepted.  Let  the  blasting  winds  of  adversity  blow 
upon  me  a  perfect  hurricane  of  trouble ;  let  my  fellow  men  all 
cheat,  and  scorn,  and  reject  me ;  let  the  afflictions  even  of  Job  be 
repeated  upon  me— only  let  me  live  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and 
let  my  wife  and  children  be  spared  always  to  greet  me  with  the 
smiles  of  love  and  the  kisses  of  affection,  and  my  cup  of  pleasure  is 
full. 

And  if  those  things  be  true  oimaUy  how  much  more  so  of  woman, 
whose  home  is  the  family,  whose  heart  is  tenderness,  and  whose 
very  being  is  connubial  and  maternal  love ;  but  whose  bligMed  af- 
fections occasion  the  most  bitter  agony  experienced  beneath  the 
sun !  Indeed,  words  cannot  express  the  amount  either  of  happmess, 
aye,  of  perpetual  blissy  which  the  social  affections  are  capable  of 
pouring  into  the  human  bosom,  and  that  peremiiatty,  or  the  i 
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of  aglv^  and  woes,  and  the  most  bitter  sorrow,  with  which  they 
have  the  power  to  curse  man,  besides  blasting  every  other  fruit  id 
pleasure  growing  upon  his  nature.  None  but  those  who  have 
tasted  either,  ever  can  know  the  full  force  of  these  remarks. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  power  of  these  social  faculties 
over  the  weal  or  woe  of  man,  is  the  importance  of  understanding 
and  obeying  the  laws  of  their  action ;  tliat  is,  of  properly  placing 
and  regulating  theuL  If  their  exercise  were  productive  of  good  • 
Ofi/y,  it  would  be  entirely  proper  for  young  people  to  fall  in  love 
and  marry  as  they  now  do— any  bow,  just  as  it  happens — and 
for  parents  to  make  pecuniary  matches ;  but,  since  man  is  placed  ill 
this  world  to  enjoy  life,  and  since  pleasure  is  certainly  more  agreea- 
ble than  pain,  it  becomes  all  candidates  for  marriage — nay,  it  is 
their  most  imperious  duty  to  themselves,  their  fellow  men,  and  their 
God,  so  to  place  and  exercise  their  social  feelings  as  to  secure  all 
the  enjoyments  they  are  designed  to  impart.  But  many  experience 
all  the  curses  they  are  capable  of  inflicting— -curses  proi)ortionate  to 
the  blessings  they  are  capable  of  conferring.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it 
una^foidable?  This  would  indeed  be  charging  Goei  foolishly,  and 
blaming  him  for  our  own  folly  or  sinfulness.  Cannot  all  be  happy 
in  the  domestic  relations  1  Is  not  happiness  here,  like  happiness 
every  where  else,  tlie  result  of  the  action  of  certain  Jixed  and  inva- 
ridxble  laws  1  And  is  not  this  equally  the  case  in  regard  to  domes- 
tic misery  f  By  applying  to  yourself  causes  productive  of  happi- 
ness, yoa  will  be  very  hapj)y  ;  but,  apply  opposite  causes,  and  you 
have  opposite  results.  And  tht»se  causes  are  mostly  in  your  own 
hoTidsy  so  that  all  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  whether  they 
will  enjoy  domestic  life,  or  endure  it,  or  have  a  bf7/fr-sweet 

The  question,  then,  returns  witli  redoubled  force :  HOW  can  we  so 
place  and  regulate  our  social  faculties  as  to  secure  all  the  blessings 
they  are  designed  and  adapted  to  yield  ?  and  now  avoid  all  the  evils 
they  are  capable  of  inflicting  /  Phrenology  kindly  replies.  Most 
beautifully  and  clearly  dors  it  unfold  the  laws  of  man's  social 
nature,  on  the  obser\ance  or  violation  ot'  which  these  momentous  re- 
sults depend.  It  even  goes  farther :  it  shows  us  how  to  obey  them, 
and  thereby  how  to  secure  the  blessinirs  to  be  derived  from  them : 
besides  distinctly  pointint^  out  the  causes  of  most  of  that  domestic 
discord  and  wretchedness  which  curse  mankind.  Mark  well  its  an- 
swer: observe  and  follow  its  directions,  and  you  will  drink  ili|  .j|^ 
without  alloy,  all  the  benefits  designed  by  natve  to  flow  from  mar*  ^^ 
riedlife. 
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But,  in  order  to  marry  so  as  to  be  happy  in  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, we  must  first  understand  the  precise  thing  to  be  done^  and 
then  the  means  of  doing  it.  Tliat  thins^  is,  to  secure  Connubiat 
Love,  which  coasists  in  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  the  social  facul- 
ties of  two  persoas  of  op|)osite  sexes,  in  harmony  witli  all  their 
other  facultit-s.  Union  of  souly  harmony  of  views  anil  sentimmts, 
perfect  congeniality  of  tastes  and  firlin^,  and  a  blending  of  the 
natures  of  both,  so  as  to  make  ^'  of  twain  one  flesh,"  is  the  end  to 
be  obtaineii.  This  Ls  Iaay: — that  wondiTlul  element  of  our  nature 
which  made  Eleanor  of  Castile  jropardizc  her  o^m  life  to  save  that 
of  her  lx']ovc«i  hi&sband,  (Edward  the  First,  and  suck  the  poison 
from  his  otherwise  fatal  wound — which  induced  Gertrude  Van  der 
Wart  to  l)i(l  defiance  to  the  ribbaldr}*  of  the  soldiers,  and  staml  reso- 
lutely by  the  side  of  \\vr  racki'd  and  mangled  hasband  during  the 
whole  of  an  awfully  tcinpestiious  niirht,  s(X)thing  him  by  her  snrm- 
pathies,  and  sustainin<^  him  l)y  her  fortitude  till  the  cruel  rack  ended 
his  life  and  suirerinij;s  toet'tlur — ami  which  makes  every  foiul  wife 
and  devoted  hasband  willin*^,  and  even  <2^1ad,  to  sacrifice  their  own 
ease  and  happinc'ss  upon  the  altar  of  love,  and  rejoice  in  enduring 
toil,  sutTerin^,  and  selfHlenial,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  or  promote 
the  happint^s  of  ih«nr  dearly  U'lovctl  companion.* 

Havinix  si»en  precisely  ichid  n'quins  to  be  done  in  order  to  enjoy 
married  life,  the  (]Ui*stion  returns  upon  the  means  of  doing  it 
They  are  brief  and  simple,  but  clear  and  plab,  covering  the  wkolr 
ground. 

*  There  arc  two  kinds  of  loro.^the  om  hcallhr,  the  other  nckly;  the  om 
▼irtuuiM  ;inii  rlrvatint!,  the  vtlivT  liUtsdnnjIile  ;  thr  one  utrung  and  natural,  and 
guTrriieil  \*\  juili;n.i'iit ;  tti<-  '-thir.  a  cn'tii-lf  ii<k.-  r\iitie.  garcmifi|C  thr  lolrl- 
lect,  «]>rini;ini;  uy  l)ft'iTe  itii  tiinr.  arxl  lujrirm  uiiri|»e,  unhfftlthy  frvil.  IVr* 
•OM  alii irt  1(1  with  thi^  uiiTLiturjl  pira-iti*.  are  xaid  !•>  Iir  /ufv-JirA,  aad  nek 
enou|;h  it  ^'ihrtiihi  •!  iiliUi-m  lU  %•  iithtul  \ii-tiiim.  Tliiii  kind  of  lure  will  irt- 
quentlv  li«>  ImiiiiiI  h  icnhiil  in  ii>>t«N,  ai.il  ir<^  wiirkini;^  m'cu  in  voung^  P*^^  ■* 
high  lift,  \iiri|ir>>{>iTlv  4'>  iMil.-il  .>  ii-r.  it  jittict^  thi>«e  cf  a  nerrcna  Xtmyt ranwiil 
and  MMitiniint^il  %a*\  nt  ii.iinl  iii<  st  irnrvnu^ly  Thupe  who  are  above  (Ybrlov^ 
labor.  Mhi«  are  tmi  itim^)  (*  t>Mi  hjil)  u*  nunuU*  with  the  nu-dium  claaaca  or  4 
in  any  U'.i  lul  ii'(-ii|iati.n;  w)fi  hj\r  littli-  In  iln  txrept  attend  halU  and 
to  dri'M-  in  W.v  Xxy  li  thr  t.i-),i..ri,  thun.h  thi-  pijiii>.  and  »urh  hi^h^f^fe  i 
tioni;  ll.<>«'  Mh««i'  |uri-nts  ri>ll  in  liivnry  nr  live  inafllurnrr;  iSo 
girU  whi>«i-  worth  i%  ntith«r  m  thfir  hij-lii  n'-r  heart«,  but  in  thrir/alArff^a  mamm 
mmJ  p0ekrl9,  arr  iikivl  apt  tn  bi-  atlarki.i  \t\  thn  luVi-sirknrsi.  Yb«y  are  OMmUi 
** smitten**  with  it  at  a  parly,  i-r  danee,  i.r  sjil ;  they  rarhanj[e  love-looka,  Mfk. 
■inper,  aay  and  hear  mjt  thinfpi.  prmf  hands,  exchanfe  kiawa,  k€. 
hf  ^r^pamf  and  mtuftlmg,  and  atndiaf  fer  tht  pmoft.    Jhm 
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TuirciiAMr.vr  mveiible  tooe  own. 

That  is,  idcct  our  wIkmp  feeliii|rs,  dcflircs,  wntiiDeiitB,  objocfti^ 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  &c.«  karmomze  with  jrow 
I ;  at  leatft  in  all  their  lading  rinnenta.*    Follow  this  rule,  and 
Toa  nay  be  sure  of  securinf^  connubial  love  and  congeniality  of 
(t  pronded  care  be  taken  properly  to  cemail  these  kindrad 


The  one  main  and  fundamental  law  of  both  lore  and  friendihijp 
m  this:  Wt  berpme  atiarhed  to  ikon  trko$e  iptalUieg  o/imUUtd  md 
ffdmg  ft$tmhle  our  o%m.  The  reason  of  this  is  fpund  in  the  fhelp 
ihst  as  the  proper  exrrcijie  of  evi*ry  fa«*ulty  invcs  pleasure,  and  as 
Ae  acti^  faculties  of  each  excite  the  same  faculties  of  the  other* 
wv  faecooie  attachni  to  those  whmc  tasto,  ol^ects,  sentiments,  and 
odMr  qvalities  resemble  our  own,  heaaur  they  roost  powerfully  «i^ 
die,  and  thereby /nmrfi/y,  our  oim  lariro^  origans,  which  at  tha 
mme  tiaw  kmrmanize  with  theirs  ami  thU  ^\\^  both  the  jgiialsal 
«Hi«st  of  pleasure.  Thufi,  if  your  (*onsrientioumess,  or  sense  of 
jmtiti^  be  stronff,  the  nme  faruky  in  another  will  agretablj^  excilt 
lad  gr^ify  this  oruan  in  ynunelf,  ami  thus  inve  \ou  pleasure ;  hot 
the  wmU  of  moral  |vnfH-i|ilt'  in  nnf>ilHT  ri'^tiift  ymir  M^nse  of  righl, 
Ukf  eivrs  yriu  ptin,  an<I  tliis  frmfd  or  punful  arlKin  of  ('«inscieB» 
tm^TMS  eiriii^  Vfmr  lit-^i-t.in*  t-,  Firfnn«'s«,  IntriKrt^  Apprehrwnon, 
sad  nearly  all  your  othiT  tacultien  at*ainsi  bim. 

^  tmit^  It  Korh  mnrr  prrTilt  r.l  in  t).r  r  .*%  than  rr-untrv,  uwl  aUarka  ita  vac- 
tMU  rW*»  nwb  rarlirr  .  'M-n.lr*.  tr:  !  t.-.i  I*  «f7..  if  | '*«.t*>.  tttW  Bi'  rr  toA  Utd 
»r«:«k  "itffr  thas  vtarwhtrr  .    a:  !  .•     l.-    •  i  f^r    f  r.r.i  .;  il  f  A^jar*  of  •*>  m»Dy  SS- 

TV  t/th^  kin-J  r/  !  ««•  ■{  ;«-mr«  in  •«  ir  a'.I  njiit.  •ridnA  if  rvtr  ;  iB  ritMi 
ffW««7  .  fe«l  IB— lur  hafil  n  r^ir./,  ■  .^••*jf.f.Al  •waia*  aiMl  <UD«a.  nht*  tKi?*k  llttW 
ibA  rm  Uvt  abii4it  i  '«••  it.  1  r  ilrm..  :.i  *..«  tfirir  (•Ktak''«l  )••  Wf  rt  arr  full^  4^ 
99y.'.^mA,  tWtf  rhara^fm  «r><l  /i  U?:  rrJt  r:.il:ifr<t.  •n.l  fhnr  mUiteett  riSW  wily 
Sipvviflfaitf  1^   |«>4r  fkkrir  !  f r  mnd^ttamtitmgtf  int-t  lk«  pAliM  cf  d  <l&calir  Ilaf> 

*  nM  r»i«  *•.  M  il  th^HiM  lir.  in  i!.rr'  f  t  «! tl.f v  (-i  •  >«dinff  d^trinr  cf  Wal- 
^0.  vk*  roftlrnaa  tlut  tff^otfilr*  -in-V  Wl.jfrirr  n.a*  Sr  |K4*  gt  uvl  <  f  |<ff«Af- 
■Mt  ttf  U«  ■/  *«^r»  ib  rr^trit  tn  ir.f  rr!«  /t^^nr^i  .{•laMirs.  «hi«  h  ar^  U  UHIb 
MBflS»(  r^ttikarr*]  «-.*h  th<«#  if  —wrf  afrl  ehormrttr,  VltrtttA-fff  ivri^MaM  SB 
•V%  datftrw*  la  rvyv^  <"  aMtaffl/  akd  ■Mr«/  (.rvfcrv^ra-  TW  UtI  ft^S  isis 
ite  MOar  »QM  ^vflj  IhAS  Um  am  •kap*  of  Cte  Mf*  m^^  bT  Ite  «y«SSf 
taw.*«^ 


36         THE  REVEBSED  OB  PAINFUL  ACTION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

As  this  principle  of  the  reversed  or  painful  action  of  the  faculties 
bears  with  great  force  upon  our  conclusions,  and  will  frequently  be 
employed  hereafter,  a  short  digression  is  necessary  in  order  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  it  Every  faculty  has  its  natural,  and  also  its 
reversed  or  painful  action.  Thus,  the  natural  function  of  Benevo- 
lence is  to  feel  that  lively  sympathy  for  distress  which  induces  ef- 
forts to  relieve  it,  whereas  its  reversed  action  is  that  keen  anguish, 
that  poignant  grief  which  the  benevolent  heart  experiences  on  be- 
holding distress  which  cannot  be  relieved.  The  natural  function  of 
Approbativeness  is  that  pleasure  felt  when  our  laudable  actions 
meet  deserved  commendation,  but  its  reversed  action  is  that  shame, 
mortification,  and  qhagrin  caused  by  a  counsdousness  of  being  dis- 
graced. The  natural  function  of  Conscientiousness  is  that  salisfiEU$- 
tion  derived  from  a  consciousness  that  we  have  done  right;  but  its 
reversed  action  produces  the  goadings  and  compunctions  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  Order  is  gratified  by  having  a  place  for  every  thing 
and  every  thing  in  its  place,  but  reversed  by  disorder  and  confusion 
Size  is  gratified  by  proportion,  but  reversed  and  pained  by  dispro 
portion.  Ideality,  in  its  natural  action,  is  gratified  by  beholding  the 
beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  but  pained  and  reversed  hy  the  vulgar  or 
disgusting :  and  so  of  the  other  faculties.  And  what  is  more,  the 
reversed  action  of  any  faculty,  calls  the  other  faculties  into  reversed 
action.  Thus,  reversed  Consdentiousness  reverses  Cautiousnesi, 
which  makes  the  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth.  Reversed 
Self-Esteem,  or  wounded  pride,  reverses  Combativeness  and  Adhe- 
siveness ;  converting  the  warmest  friendship  into  the  Intterest  hatred; 
and  so  of  other  reversals. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  reversed  action  of  the  Social 
faculties.  Though  Amativeness  in  each  sex  creates  a  predisposi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  other,  yet  how  much  greater  disgust,  and  even 
hatred  and  abhorrence,  does  virtuous  woman  feel  towards  the  man 
>vho  has  insulted  her,  or  who  would  rob  her  of  her  virtue,  than  she 
ever  can  feel  towards  one  of  her  own  sex  ?<  No  element  of  our  na- 
ture is  more  powerful  or  inveterate  than  the  reversed  action  of 
Amativeness  and  its  combinations.  Though  Amativeness  alone 
could  never  turn  against  the  opposite  sex,  yet  the  other  facidties 
may  reverse  it  even  against  a  husband  or  wife ;  but  oh !  the  loath- 
ing and  di^ust,  the  abhorrence  and  even  perfect  hatred  engeader^ 
ed  thereby,  may  be  fdty  but  can  never  be  told.  And  then  the  Kii- 
gering  nuseiy  of  being  chained  for  life  to  a  loathed  and  hated  hs^ 
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bind  or  wife,  and  shut  out  from  the  embraces  of  those  that  ore  loved, 
can  be  known  to  those  only  who  experience  it  Over  mch  a  pio- 
tore,  let  the  curtains  of  darkness  be  drawn  for  ever ! 

But,  to  return  to  the  reason  why  we  should  select  companicns 
whose  developments  accord  substantially  with  our  own.  When 
Ideality  is  large  in  the  one  and  small  in  the  other,  the  former  will 
be  continually  disgusted  and  offended  with  the  coarseness  and  vul* 
garity  of  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  taste  and  gentility,  of  refine- 
ment, personal  neatness,  and  sense  of  propriety,  who,  in  turn,  will 
be  equally  displeased  with  the  former's  attention  to  trifles,  and  pref- 
erence of  the  ornamental  to  the  useful  This  disparity  of  tastes 
calls  Combativeness  if  not  some  of  the  other  faculties  into  reversed 
action,  and  widens  the  breach  made  in  their  affections,  till  even 
Adhesiveness  and  Amativcness  may  become  reversed,  and  both 
rendered  most  wretched,  merely  from  want  of  similarity  of  develop- 
ments. But  where  Ideality  is  large  in  hothy  each  will  be  continually 
delighted  with  the  other's  refinement  of  manners,  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, and  admiration  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art ;  which  will 
redouble  their  love,  enable  each  to  administer  pleasure  to  the  other, 
and  thus  sweU  their  mutual  happiness.  What  pleases  either  will 
gratify  both,  and  what  disgusts  either  will  also  offend  the  taste  of 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Ideality  is  deficient  in  both, 
each  will  be  satisfied  with  home-made,  common  articles  of  dress, 
furniture,  fcc;  the  slovenliness  of  either,  so  far  from  offending, 
rather  pleases,  the  other,  and  though  they  do  not  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures flowing  from  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  yet  neither  will  ob- 
8er>'e  their  want  of  it,  but  each  will  love  the  other  the  better  for 
their  being  alike. 

Larc^e  Mirthfulness  in  the  one,  will  throw  out  continual  sallies  of 
wit,  which  small  Mirthfnlness  in  the  other,  unable  to  comprehend 
or  return,  will  call  upon  Combativeness  to  resent ;  whereas  large 
Mirthfulness  would  be  gratified  thereby,  and  even  deliirht  to  hear 
and  return  them. 

If  the  husband  has  large  Hope  and  deficient  CautiouMiess,  and 
the  wife  large  Cautiousness  but  deficient  Hope,  the  husband,  hoping 
every  tlung  and  fearing  nothing,  will  see  only  sua^^hine  and  pro»> 
pcrity  before  him,  yet  be  careless,  continually  pluniring  into  new 
difficulties,  and  utterly  incapable  of  s)'mpathizing  with  or  soothing 
the  gloomy  cast  of  mind  which  afflicts  his  wife,  and  even  displeased 
with  it ;  while  she  will  be  continually  droiding  the  effects  of  his 
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impradencc,  and  reproving  him  for  it,  not  only  without  effect,  but 
with  his  marked  displeasure.  She  being  timid,  and  frightened  al-* 
most  at  her  own  shadow,  will  feel  very  much  in  want  of  some  care- 
ful, judicious  husband,  in  whose  care  she  may  feel  safe,  yet  will  kin 
the  hands  of  an  imprudent  husband,  who,  insteed  of  keeping  her  out 
of  danger,  will  be  continually  exposing  her  to  it,  and  doubly  fright- 
ening her  with  both  real  and  imaginary  dangers.  He  will  be  con- 
tinually looking  upon  the  bright  side  of  every  prospect ;  she,  upon 
the  dark  side :  he,  never  seeing  a  difficulty  or  danger ;  she,  seeing 
more  than  there  are,  and  nothing  else.  How  can  they  love  each 
other  ?  or,  rath^,  how  can  they  a\^oid  mutual  contention  and  fault- 
finding, and  the  consequent  reversal  of  their  social  feelings  ?  But 
if  each  one  is  cautious  in  reference  to  the  other,  and  both  look  at 
the  same  measures  and  prospects  in  the  same  light,  this  similarUy 
of  character  will  augment  their  love,  and  increase  their  happinesB 
and  prosperity. 

Suppose  your  large  Benevolence  fastens  upon  doing  good  as  your 
chief  delight,  your  highest  duty,  how  can  your  other  feelings  har- 
monize with  a  selfish  companion,  whose  god  is  gain,  and  who  turns 
coldly  away  from  suffering  humanity ;  refusing  to  bestow  a  charity, 
and  contending  with  you  for  casting  in  your  mite  ?  His  Selfish- 
ness reverses  your  Benevolence  against  him,  and  this  not  only  utterly 
precludes  congeniality  in  other  respects,  but  even  engenders  that 
displeasure  which  is  the  very  antipode  of  love.  But  if  you  see  in 
your  companion  that  same  gushing  foimtain  of  humanity  wlucfa 
overflows  your  own  heart,  how  docs  this  common  feeling,  this  congen^ 
ialiti/y  swell  the  love  and  estimation  of  each  for  the  other,  and  en- 
dear both  to  each  other ! 

K  thoughts  of  God,  eternity,  and  things  sacred,  be  uppennost  in 
your  own  mind,  you  can  no  more  commingle  your  joys,  sorrows, 
affections,  and  feelings  with  one  who  trifles  with  these  things,  than 
you  can  assimilate  oil  and  water,  to  say  nothing  of  the  painful  ap- 
prehension often  entertained  by  such  that  death  may  separate  them 
for  ever.  Nor  can  your  irreligious  companion  esteem  or  love  one 
whom  he  regards  as  deluded  or  fanatical.  Not  only  will  there  be  a 
want  of  congeniality  of  views  and  feelings  in  a  most^portant  point, 
but  your  reversed  religious  feelings  will  reverse  your  other  faculties 
against  him,  and  his  Combativeness  be  reversed  against  you  on  ac- 
count of  those  religious  feeVmgs  which  you  regard  as  most  sacred, 
and  this  will  be  liable  to  reverse  his  love,  and  to  root  out  the  lait 
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fdtige  of  affection  between  yoiL  But  if  you  both  lore  to  worship 
God  together^  to  pray  with  and  for  each  other,  and  mutually  offer 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of '  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;'  if  you  can  walk 
arm  in  arm  to  the  sanctuary,  sweetly  conversing,  as  you  go  and 
come,  upon  heaven  and  heavenly  things ;  if  you  can  mutually  and 
cordially  succor  each  other  when  tempted,  and  encourage  each 
other  to  religious  zeal,  and  faith,  and  good  works,  will  not  this 
religious  union  unite  you  in  other  respects,  and  enhance  your  mu- 
tual esteem  and  reciprocal  lovp  ?  Unless  I  have  seen  and  felt  in 
vain,  and  in  vain  deeply  pondered  the  volume  of  man's  nature,  as 
unfolded  in  the  book  of  Phrenolog)',  this  harmony  in  other  respects 
is  but  the  precursor — the  necessary  concomitant,  and  the  co-worker 
of  connubial  love— the  former  the  root,  the  latter  the  branches  and 
fruit,  and  each  decaying  and  dying  when  cut  off  from  the  other. 
Even  when  husbands  and  wives  belong  to  different  religious  sects, 
this  concord  is  essentially  marred,  in  regard  both  to  themselves  and 
their  children.  Paul's  advice  to  Christians  to  marry,  ^'  but  only  in 
the  Lordy*  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  this  our  leading  principle. 

If  Approbativeness  be  large  in  the  one,  but  small  in  the  other, 
the  conduct  of  tlie  latter  will  frecpiently  incur  the  reproach  of  his 
fclIow*men,  which  will  mortify  and  displease  the  other  extremely, 
and  be  liable  to  create  in  each  unfavorable  feelings  towards  the 
other  :  but  if  the  desire  for  the  goo<l  opinion  of  others  be  strong  in 
60/A,  eadi  w'dl  be  delighted  with  praises  bestowed  upon,  and  de- 
fentl  the  character  of,  the  other — be  ambitious  to  merit  the  other's 
approbation,  and  so  conduct  as  to  secure  for  both  a  respectable 
standing  in  society.  How  many  men  abstain  from  doing  wrong, 
lest  they  should  bring  disgrace  upon  their  wives  and  children? 
And  how  many  more  are  incitcil  to  praise-worthy  deeds  because  of 
the  consequent  honor  shared  with  them  ? 

If  the  large /intellectual  organs  of  the  one  prefer  the  paths  of 
Uterature  to  fashion,  and  philosophical  conversation  to  idle  chit- 
chat, while  the  tcrak  intellectual  orcans  and  excessive  vanity  and 
Ideality  of  the  other,  seek  the  gaudy  sjilcndor  an<l  parade  of  fash- 
ionable life;  the  former  will  be  continually  disgusted  with  the 
fashionable  i'(K)leries  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  equally  displeased 
with  the  intellectuality  of  the  former.  But  if  both  be  intelUvtual, 
if  both  love  to  think  and  read,  and  especially  if  both  prefer  tlie 
same  class  of  books  and  studies — which  they  will  do  if  ttieir  orgam 
■re  simila' — ^they  will  not  only  be  delighted  to  hold  intellectual  in- 
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tercourse  with  each  other  by  conversation  and  reading,  but  they 
can  promote  the  intellectual  advancement  of  each  other ;  criticise 
each  other's  ideas  and  productions ;  and,  continually  and  immensely 
advance  each  other  in  the  main  object  of  desire  and  pursuit  How 
exceedingly  delighted  must  President  Adams  have  been  with  the 
highly  intellectual  correspondence  of  his  uncommonly  talented  wife, 
and  how  much  more  with  the  masterly  manner  in  which  she  con- 
ducted the  education  of  their  son  ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams,* 
and  instilled  into  his  tender  mind  those  principles  of  integrity  and 
uncompromising  moral  rectitude  which,  together  with  his  acknowl- 
edged intellectual  superiority,  placed  him  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
and  have  distinguished  his  long,  laborious,  and  useful  life  1  A  cor^ 
respondencc  which  is  all  love,  would  soon  cloy  and  sicken  an  ifdel' 
lectual  companion,  while  one  rich  in  ideas  and  good  counsely  and 
also  full  of  tenderness  and  elevated  love,  is  a  rare  treat,  a  treasure 
which,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  experienced. 

If  the  Temperament  and  feelings  of  the  one  be  coarse  and  harsh, 
while  those  of  the  other  are  fine  and  exquisite ;  if  the  one  be  phleg- 
matic, and  the  other  sentimental ;  one  quick,  and  the  other  slow ; 
one  elevated  and  aspiring,  the  other  grovelling ;  one  clear-headed, 
the  other  dull  of  comprehension ;  one  frugal  and  industrious,  the 
other  idle  and  extravagant ;  true  Connubial  love  cannot  exist  be- 
tween them.  How  can  tvx)  walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed? 
And,  if  Phrenology  be  true,  how  can  they  be  agreed  unless  their 
temperaments  and  organs  be  similar?  How  can  husbands  and 
wives  live  happily  together  whose  tastes,  dispoations,  objects,  sen- 
timents, views,  opinions,  preferences,  feelings,  &c.  &c-  are  conflict^ 
infr^  or  even  unlike  ?  For  then,  every  faculty  of  either  only  excites 
those  of  the  other  to  discordant  and  disagreeable  action ;  the  prod- 
uct of  which  is  pain,  which  engenders  dislike ;  whereas  the  veiy 
essence*  of  (!onnubial  love,  that  in  which  alone  it  consists  and  has 
its  being,  is  this  very  congeniality  the  necessity  of  which  I  am 
urging. 

Let  the  reader  now  paase  and  examine  the  correctness  of  this 
principle.     Inquire  at  the  shrine  of  your  own  heart,  and  question 

*  If  any  fllmuld  doom  this  nlhiHion  irrelevant  or  improper,  let  «uch  read  the 
publishetl  corrospondonce  between  President  John  Adams  and  his  ^-'ite,  pariiem- 
larly  in  relerenr*;  to  the  education  of  their  children^  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
collect, that  scarcely  any  one  thini;  will  attach  an  intellectual  man  to  his  wilSi 
sooner  or  more  eflcctually,  than  to  see  her  employ  a  vigorous  mieiieet  and  an  mp 
Uljiktisaedjudgmentt  in  the  training  and  Aom^^education  of  their  childreik 
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of  the  married,  m  rcgird  to  ib  Tilidity.  I  aH 
■poo  jroa  who  are  marrwd  to  bear  witncM,  whether  you  lore  caek 
othv  aa  far  aa  your  qualities  of  mind  karmomize^  and  on  acemaU  of 
that  hannony,  or  the  revcrae  T  Do  those  of  you  who  admire  and 
Idvr  each  other,  do  lu  on  account  of  your  mental  tunUariif  or  dja* 
mmilmiiyi  And  do  those  of  you  who  in  part  didikt  each  othai^ 
do  ao  Of  far  or,  and  iecoiuf ,  you  arc  alike^  or  as  far  as,  and  h^ 
cmmt^  you  are  umlikt  f  b  not  the  main  procurinfc  cause  of  that 
frequent  want  of  lore  bctwem  husbands  and  wives,  foundeil  in  thia 
mmd  mf  timilmnty  in  their  frelinfp  atid  imlMtttmd  qttMimt 
Does  not  this  dimimilanty  account  for  there  bein|r  ao  many  pawt 
yet  an  few  m^Anf    This  is  PAreno/os^y^this  is  kumam  niahvc 

If  to  this  you  answer,  b)*  askinc^  ^  how  it  happens  that  they  lofti 
and  marry  at  all,  sinci-  thu  similarily  is  the  law  and  the  baas  of 
Iwe,  and  ance,  after  marriage,  they  find  they  do  not  powem  it  f  I 
reply,  that,  when  fimt  **  smitten,"  they  find,  on  a  casual  compariaoa 
of  views  and  fa-linies,  that  they  ore  alike  on  some  one  or  two 
pointa,  and  many  before  they  have  oomparad  notes  and 
in  0thtr  respects.  Bffort  marriaire,  only  the  €tm€oHmi 
bioueht  out;  after  marriace,  their dit-coidaat  poiaiS 
into  eoUinim^  and  \\w\t  attar hrofnts  rtrmtd. 
To  every  unmarricil  man  ami  wnman,  thm,  I  say  in  the  name  of 
of  naturi-N  CfiKi,  marr}*  ifi%<tiM(L  t^pints  or  vma— coo* 
eeoul.  nnC  in  our  or  two  matiTial  |wiiiil4,  kmt  in  ai.i.  the  itadimg 
eirmmt*  <it  cbarartrr.  Ami  to  Mmn  x\\i%  rnniri'niality.  iiurri'  ooa 
whnw-  Tiicn.aAicc%T  iiml  I'lisKvtMii.K  u.  M.vi.i.i»rMr.vr«  arr  mhuja 
T«i  Vt^a  "tiN  !  I>)  f/iM.  Afu\  ymi  arr  *at«',  vmj  are  happy:  fail  to 
6n  tk\»,  am)  you  marry  Mirrow  ami  rnfr*  t. 

But,  il  thm  |irim-ipli-  h<>lfl  true-  of  th«*  o/Aer  farultim,  hftw  much 
wmrf  tn  tii  the  mm  ui.  \  \\  fhty  \w  unlikr ;  it  Aniati^rmwi  or 
FrwoAAip  be  Ktroot;  in  thr  on<*  and  weak  in  thr  other,  tli«*  ftirmar 
wil  be  all  trmkmcvi  and  atriTtion,  Uit  the  Utt«-r.  tor>  rojil-hearted 
to  fonpc«4  jiic*  thrm,  whu  h  will  put  the  alTirtionati*  rmi*  u|ino  the 
rark,  h^Hln  other  itrinn  of  ilivsiifri^i'tm-nt  <-«-r1aiiily  not  lr»  ijoeo* 
^h'  all  otlwr  |wMntH  ol  ikvuiuilanty.  thric*  in  rtvan)  tn  the 
l^uitm  urr  thr  mo%i  fnrrmm/i*tu,  ami  ilMai^rrrm^'nt  Hau 
S(v  ti>  It.  th«Ti  I'lrr,  th(M«*  of  voti  who  havo 
drjriir-^tir  rinranv  th.it  \oii  m^rry  4ine  in  whom  they  are  oto 
laaipp,  and  nU  prc-^npro^ed,  or  fastened  on 
4» 
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In  case  your  own  excesses  or  defects  are  liable,  if  equally  devel- 
oped in  a  companion,  to  endanger  your  happiness,  or  prove  injuri- 
ous to  your  offspring,  it  may  be  bc»st  to  violate  this  rule  by  choo&dng 
a  companion  whose  qualities  are  the  opposite  of  your  own  in  these 
injurioiuj  extremes.  Thus,  if  your  Cautiousness  be  deficient,  you 
should  not  marry  one  in  whom  it  is  also  small,  lest  your  cojnbined 
imprudences  keep  you  both  alwaj'S  in  difficulty ;  but  you  should 
select  a  companion  having  tliis  organ  large,  one  who  will  take 
care  of  things,  and  stand  sentinel  for  you  60/A,  warn  you  of  ap- 
proachino;  danger,  and  check  your  imprudences.  Though  these  ad- 
monitions may  at  times  annoy  you,  still,  if  you  bear  in  mind  the 
good  conferred  upon  you  by  this  dissimilarity,  it  will  only  tend  to 
increase  your  love,  especially  .is  this  course  was  pointed  out  by  in- 
tellcd  and  required  l)y  your  own  good.  But  if  Cautiousness  be  so 
excessive  in  you  as  to  produce  irresolution,  procrastination,  or 
cowardice,  you  require  a  companion  in  whom  it  is  less,  who  will  be 
bold  and  prompt,  and  encourage  you  to  action,  as  well  as  dispel 
your  groundless  fears.  Their  carelessness  may  often  make  you 
afraid,  y(!t  this  evil  is  less  than  its  excessive  development  in  both. 
Still,  a  full  and  equal  development  of  it  in  each  is  altogether  pre- 
ferable. 

If  Acquisitiveness  be  small  in  yourself,  you  should  by  no  means 
marrj'  one  in  whom  this  organ  is  also  small,  lest  the  combined  ex- 
travagance of  l)oth  and  the  economy  of  neither,  bring  you  to  pQV- 
crty,  and  keep  you  there ;  but  you  should  choose  a  frugal,  acquisi- 
tive, industrious  companion;  one  who  will  make  good  bargains, 
liold  on  to  the  purse-strings,  save  every  thing;  and  check  your 
profuscness.  Though  this  parsimony  may  sometimes  disgust  you, 
yet,  by  recollecting  tliat  this  very  quality  benefits  yourself,  this 
dissimilarity  will  only  serve  to  increase  your  mutual  esteem  and 
affection.  And  yet,  unless  you  saw,  in  the  light  of  tihus  principle, 
that  this  disai^reement  worked  out  your  oipn  personal  good  as  well 
as  theirs,  and  was  dictated  by  intellect,  evil  consequences  would 
almost  inevitably  grow  out  of  it.  But  by  "  agreeing  to  disagree" 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  good,  tliis  opposition  of  qualities,  in- 
stead of  breaking  in  upon  your  affections,  will  only  strengthen 
them. 

But  these  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  few,  and  can  occur  onlf 
upon  the  aninud  propensities  or  lower  sentiments.  On  710  accamU 
dboidd  they  ever  occur  in  reference  to  the  moral  sentiments  or  intd- 
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Ject  Agreement  here  is  indupensable  to  true  connubial  love; 
while  disagreement  here,  is  fatal  to  domestic  happiness.  This  law 
is  imperative.  Whoever  marries  in  violation  of  it,  must  abide  the 
consequences,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  terribly  severe. 

If,  however,  your  ovm  animal  propensities  predominate,  you 
should  by  no  means  marry  one  whose  animal  nature  also  predonoi- 
nates,  for  this  will  cause  a  perpetual  strife,  and  a  continual  boiling 
over  of  the  animal  natures  of  both.  Nor  should  you  marry  one 
whode  sentiments  predominate ;  first,  because  their  goodness  will  be 
a  living,  ever  present  reproof  to  your  badness,  tormenting  you  con- 
tinually, (for  moral  purity  always  rebukes  selfishness;)  and,  secondly^ 
because  your  propensities  will  be  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of 
your  moral  companion.  As  well  marry  a  chicken  to  a  hawk,  or  a 
lamb  to  a  wolf,  as  high  moral  sentiments  to  predominant  animal 
passions.  But,  say  you,  if  I  must  neither  marry  one  having  the 
propensities  predominant,  nor  one  of  predominant  moral  sentimentSf 
what  shall  I  do,  whom  shall  I  marry  1  I'll  tell  thee,  friend  :  Don*i 
marry  at  all.  Your  oion  good  demands  this  course.  The  farther 
you  keep  from  the  marriage  state,  the  better  for  yourself  and  all 
concerned.  Till  you  rid  yourself  of  your  selfishness — till  your 
fitoro/  sentiments  rule — ^jou  are  neither  fit  to  marry,  nor  to  mingle 
with  your  fellow-men  at  all.  Your  Selfishness  renders  you  necet* 
sarily  miserable,  and  also  all  with  whom  you  have  to  do.  So  have 
as  little  to  do  with  your  fellow-men  as  possible,  both  on  your  own 
account  and  on  theirs.  Above  all)  avoid  this  closest  of  all  contacts, 
and  especially  refrain  from  becoming  a  parent^  lest  you  render  your 
posterity  misi*rable  by  entailing  upon  them  that  animal  organization 
which  torments  yourself. 

An  extremely  active  Temperament  forms  another  exception  to 
this  rule.  \Mien  both  parents  are  extremely  active  and  nervous, 
their  children  will  be  liable  to  precocity,  and  subject  to  a  premature 
death.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  persons  having  small  chests  and 
weak  vital  powers,  should  not  become  parents,  but  should  offset 
these  defects  by  opposite  qualities  in  their  companions,  not  in  order 
thereby  to  promote  connubial  love,  which  will  be  weakened  by  this 
course ;  but,  on  account  of  offspring.  The  domestic  felicity  of  pa- 
rents, and  indeed  of  the  whole  family,  is  greatly  augmented  or 
diminished  by  the  good  or  bad  dispositions  of  the  children,  by  their 
life  and  health,  their  sickness  or  death,  &c.  &c. ;  hence,  this  matter 
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becomes  an  item  of  no  inconsiderable  consequence  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  selecting  a  husband  or  wife. 

Since  this  subject  has  thus  inadvertently  been  broached,  I  will 
just  allude  to  the  manifest  impropriety  of  choosing  companions 
who  have  any  hereditary  tendency  to  mental  or  physical  diseases, 
such  as  insanity,  consumption,  scrofula,  apoplexy,  &c.,  and  show 
the  importanee  of  choosing  a  companion  who  is  qualified  to  become 
the  parent  of  healthy,  moral,  and  intelligent  ofispring :  although 
to  show  wfuit  qualities  are  requisite  in  parents  as  parentsy  in  order 
to  prepare  them  to  impart  to  their  children  the  most  desirable  phys- 
ical and  mental  qualities,  does  not  come  within  the  design  of  this 
work;  it  being  reserved  for  one  on  '^Hereditary  Descent,  its 
Laws  and  Facts,"  which  will  be  published  in  connecxon  with  the 
"  Phrenological  Journal."   (See  Prospectus.) 

The  leading  principle  of  Phrenology  in  regard  to  marriage,  to- 
gether with  its  reasons,  is  now  before  the  reader.  But  the  next 
inquiry  is.  How  can  this  harmony  be  effected  ?  By  what  means, 
and  in  what  toar/y  can  it  be  brought  about  7  for,  to  know  how  to 
Main  this  harmony,  is  quite  as  important  as  the  harmony  itself 
The  answers  of  Phrenology  here,  also,  are  clear  and  directly  in 
point,  and  its  directions  so  plain  that  "  he  that  runs  may  read" 
They  are — 


FIRST.     STUDY  YOUBSELF  THOROUGHLY. 

Study  both  your  physical  organization  and  your  phrenological 
developments.  Ascertain  your  oun  qualities,  and  that  will  tell  you 
just  what  qualities  you  require  in  a  companion,  to  harmonize  with 
them.  I  say,  study  yourself  phrenologically ;  because  no  other 
method  is  equally  satisfactory  or  certain.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  this  science,  your  Self-Esteem,  if  large,  will  magnify  all  your 
godl  qualities,  and  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  your  defects ; 
or,  till?  dcfKiiency  of  this  organ  with  large  Conscientiousness,  will  give 
you  too  low  and  humble  an  opinion  of  yourself;  magnifying  your 
faults  and  hilling  from  you  your  good  qualities.  Our  own  organi- 
zation constitnlrN  till*  ini'dium,  or  the  co/oredg/ajser,  through  which 
wn  look  til  nil  Miliji'fiN,  niirselves  included.  If  that  organization  be 
defiTtivr,  l)i;il  in.  ii  nur  diameters  be  faulty,  our  standard  of  self- 
estimaUon  i.^  i-iiomihiin.  und  our  self-knowledge  proportionaUy  dcB- 
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:  or  defective.  But,  in  case  Phrenology  be  true,  it  affords  < 
tern  and  tangible  data  for  self-examination — data  that  cannci  tt 
ffuj^dken^-fio  that  it  leaves  scarcely  a  possibility  of  our  being  d^ 
ceived  or  nustaken  in  regard  to  our  real  characters:  especially 
when  we  combine  our  own  consciousness  with  a  knowledge  of  our 
phrenological  developments. 

Secondly. — ^Phrenology  will  also  tell  you  the  true  character  and 
disposition  of  your  intended,  and  thereby  show  wherein  each  is 
adapted  to  the  other,  or  discover  their  want  of  adaptation.  Modem 
courtship  is  little  else  than  a  school  of  deception.  The  time  bdng 
previously  appointed,  the  best  dress  is  put  on ;  the  mouth  put  in 
prim  and  set  off  with  artificial  smiles ;  the  gentleman  arrayed  in  hm 
best  broadcloth,  and  the  lady  dressed  in  the  tip  of  the  fasliion,  and 
corsetted  too  tight  to  breathe  freely  or  appear  naturally ;  fine  say- 
ings, well  spiced  with  flattery,  cut  and  dried  before-hand ;  faults  aD 
hid,  and  virtues  set  in  the  fore-ground ;  and  every  thing  whit^ 
washed  for  the  occasion.  And,  what  is  evch  worse,  the  nighi  season 
is  usually  chosen ;  whereas  this,  the  most  momentous  and  eventAd 
business  of  our  Uves,  should  be  transacted  in  open  day-light,  when 
both  parties  are  fully  themselves,  and  have  all  their  faculties  ii 
vigorous  exercise.  Is  there  any  shame  or  deformity  in  this  matlar 
requiring  the  shades  of  darkness  to  screen  them  ?  Let  courting  be 
done  in  the  day  time,  with  an  open  heart,  and  in  your  every  day 
doihes.  The  one  main  object  of  courtship  should  be,  to  become  oe- 
quainted,  espedMy  with  each  other's  faults  ;  for,  if  the  partieB 
marry,  they  are  sure  to  find  out  these  bad  qualities ;  but  it  will  then 
be  too  late.  In  trying  to  cheat  the  other  party  by  concealing  your 
fiiults,  you  are  only  cheating  yourselves  ;  for,  how  can  those  love 
you  whom  you  have  deceived  ?  and  how  can  you  live  happily  to- 
gether when  you  both  find  yourselves  taken  in  by  each  other  t 
Hence,  you  should  freely  disclose — ^j'our  faults  especullt  :  your 
virtues  will  exhibit  themselves.  Besides,  persons  in  love  are  quite 
liable  enough  to  be  blind  to  the  faults  of  their  sweet-hearts,  with- 
out any  attempts  to  Iceep  these  faults  concealed.  The  great  dan- 
ger— ^the  main  point  to  be  guanled  against — is,  a  relapse,  a  re^ae^ 
tion  AFTER  marriage ;  which  will  be  effectually  prevented  or  indo- 
IDed  by  both  disclosing  or  concealing  their  faults  before  marriage. 

But  even  in  case  your  intended  should  follow  this  almost  univer- 
sal custom  of  practising  these  harmleai  (?)  deceptions,  a  knowledge 
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of  Phrenolofi^y,  with  one  scnitanizin^  (:^lance,  strips  the  character 
of  all  artificial  deceptions  tliat  can  be  thmwn  around  it,  and  rumiahn 
an  unerrin'^  index  of  character,  talents,  tastes,  sentiments,  pre-db- 
positioas,  &c. ;  for  the  devvhpnients  can  neither  be  inflated  nor  de- 
pressed to  suit  the  occasion,  but  are  fixed  and  permanent  sicms  of 
the  naked  characUr,  just  as  it  will  be  found  to  In*  on  acijuaintance. 
This  science,  therefore,  is  an  invaluable  directory  to  candidates  for 
marriage.  If  it  were  studied  and  applied,  there  would  be  no  moR 
need  of  makincr  a  bad  choice,  or  of  mistaking  a  poor  husliand  or  wife 
for  a  good  one,  than  of  inLstakin^):  a  thistle  for  a  rose. 

But  if  you  have  not  sulficient  time  to  study  it  so  as  to  apply  it 
with  the  requisite  certainty  for  yourself,  you  can  employ  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienctil  practical  Phrenologist,  or  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  a  comparison  of  charts,  carefully  prepared  by  Iiim,  may  an- 
swer. At  tliis  course,  you  smile  in  ridicule ;  but  what  is  there  in  it 
at  all  ab>urfi,  or  even  improper  ?  Is  it  improptT  to  ascertain  the 
qualities  of  each  other  1  Certaiidy  not :  whereas  it  is  ridiculous  to 
marr}'  a  strangery  or  even  one  of  whose  qualities  you  know  but  lit- 
tle. Does  this  absurdity  then  consist  in  the  proposed  means  of  6b 
laming  this  knowk>dtre  !  In  what  v\sv  can  it  consist  1  The  only 
reason  for  sinilinir  at  this  pn>|KiS(nl  method  Is,  that  it  is  notW,  which 
evinces  the  folly,  not  of  this  mtthf)4i^  but  of  the  laugher.  Let  such 
laugh  on :  for,  they  Iaup;h  only  at  thcmselvi^s ;  but  let  those  who 
would  avail  theiiiM-lves  of  an  as&^istant  superior  to  all  others,  oAtfinv 
ifu  haidji  of  their  intent  let  I.  mid  marrj'  jyhrenologicaiijf.  And  let 
matrimony,  instead  of  Ixuni;  treateil  litrhtly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
mernmcnt^  which  is  usually  the  case,  U*  nn^arded  by  both  parties, 
and  also  by  their  friends,  as  it  really  i^y^the  most  momentous  busi 
UCBBS  of  our  lives. 

If  to  iliis  it  be  objectetl,  that  (*upiil  Is  b/i/iJ,  and  though  I  have 
told  how  to  stltct  a  suitable  ccnnpanion,  yet,  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, I  have  not  shcnvn  how  to  gtt  in  love  with  the  one  selected; 
I  reply,  by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  quaint  adai^e,  that  '*  where 
love  falls,  it  tallsyfti/.**  I  know  full  well  that  mankind  generally 
/all  in  lovf,  wbi-rras  tln-y  should  ^nt  in  lovi> ;  and  that,  from  tine 
immemorial,  (*upid  hits  Uen  blind ;  but  Phrenology  0|iens  his  eycii. 
and  shows  how  to  love  inlcllcctually.  In  order  to  do  thi8»  yM 
have  oidy  to 
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If  Cupid  has  always  been  blind,  he  has  always  blindly  foUowed 
admiration.  We  fall  in  lave  wUh  whatever  we  admire  and  esteem, 
and  with  that  only.  The  young  man  who  admires  a  deUcate  hand 
or  handsome  figure,  a  pretty  foot  and  ancle,  or  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  a 
small  waist  or  find  bust,  a  beautiful  face,  or  genteel  manners  most, 
will  fall  in  love  with  one  possessing  the  admired  quality,  and  fce- 
cause  she  possesses  it.  But  he  who  admires  moral  purity,  or  supe- 
rior talents,  or  piety,  or  tenderness  of  love,  will  love  a  woman  pos- 
sessing these  qualities,  and  on  account  of  this  possession.  Is  not 
this  proposition  founded  in  a  law  of  mind  ?  Who  can  controvert 
or  essentially  modify  it  ?  To  you  whose  experience  enables  you  to 
judge  feelingly  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  make  my  appeal  for  its 
correctness. 

This  point  being  established,  it  follows  that  whoever  regards 
particular  forms  of  the  head,  or  certain  phrenological  developments, 
as  indications  of  those  qualities  of  mind  admired,  will  fall  in  lojre 
with  one  having  these  developments  just  as  deeply  and  as  effectu- 
ally as  with  one  having  a  pretty  face,  handsome  figure,  &c.,  when 
they  are  admired,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason — namely,  ie- 
cause  they  are  admired.  Why  should  this  not  be  the  case  ?  My 
position  that  love  follows  admiration,  embodies  the  entire  experience 
of  mankind,  and  is  invulnerable  ;  and  the  consequent  inference 
that  those  who  admire  an  excellent  head,  will  surely  fall  in  love 
with  it,  is  conclusive.  WTiatever,  therefore,  a  young  man  or  wo- 
man admires  most,  whether  personal  beauty,  a  sweet  smile,  a  talent 
for  music,  or  poetry,  or  painting,  or  hi|]jh  intellectual  or  moral  at- 
tainments, or  kindness,  or  industry,  or  frugality,  or  wit,  or  strong 
common  sense,  or  a  well  formed  head,  as  indicating  a  superior 
mind  or  excellent  feelings,  will  be  fallen  in  love  with  first  To 
this  rule,  there  can  be  no  exception.  By  applying  it,  you  can 
guide  your  love  in  any  channel  pointed  out  by  intellect,  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  moral  sentiments.  This  principle  is  to  your  love  what 
the  helm  is  to  a  ship,  and  intellect  should  be  the  pilot  Let  your  in- 
teUect  and  higher  sentiments  rectify  your  standard  of  admiration 
and  esteem,  and  this  will  effectually  govern  your  love,  and  guide  it 
into  the  peaceful  haven  of  connubial  blia. 
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Allow  me  to  add,  that  my  own  experience  accords  entirely  with 
this  principle,  besides  fully  confirming  the  preceding,  namely,  that 
of  selecting  a  companion  by  the  developments.  I  say,  with  empAn- 
sisy  and  from  experience,  that  I  would  place  more  confidence  in  a 
good  phrenological  head,  in  connexion  with  a  good  physical  orgse 
nization  and  training,  than  in  ten  years  acquaintance  and  courtship^ 
added  to  all  the  recommendations  that  can  be  produced.  They  necer 
vary,  never  deceive ;  while  the  latter  mui/  be  only  outside  appear- 
ances. How  often  have  they  deceived  the  most  cautious?  So  of- 
ten— so  egregiously — that  choosing  a  companion  has  been  appro- 
priately compared  to  buying  a  ticket  in  a  lottery.  You  may  draw 
a  prize,  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you  will  draw  a  blank ; 
and  if  a  blank  onli/y  it  might  be  endured,  but  a  blank  here,  is  a  con- 
tinual eye-sore,  a  perpetual  fountain  of  bitterness.  In  hundreds  of 
instances  have  I  seen  the  course  here  proposed,  of  courting  and 
marrying  by  the  developments,  followed,  and  in  as  many  instances 
have  been  called  upon  professionally  to  decide  on  the  fitness  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  parties  to  each  otiier,  and  never  saw  (me  ter- 
minate any  other  way  than  happily.  I  stake  my  reputation  as  a 
Phrenologist  on  the  success  of  this  direction  properly  applied,  and 
am  entirely  willing  to  abide  any  evil  consequences  resulting  from  its 
failure. 

But,  continues  our  objector,  though  you  show  us  how  to  make 
our  choicCy  and  then  how  to  get  in  love  with  the  object  chosen,  yet 
it  is  quite  as  important  that  you  show  us  how  to  get  the  object  of 
our  choice  in  love  with  us.  I  reply,  that  Phrenology  discovers  at  a 
glance  the  "  blind  s^ide"  of  every  one,  and  thus  shows  you  just  how 
successfully  to  address  them — just  how  to  take  them ;  but  as  my 
present  object  is  rather  to  point  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  before 
marriage,  I  shall  waive  this  point  for  the  present  After  I  have 
shown  you  how  to  marry,  I  shall  give  directions  to  the  married,  foi 
exciting  and  perpetuating  each  other's  love,  and  living  affection- 
ately and  happily  together.  Sufllice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that 
in  case  the  affections  of  the  other  party  are  not  previously  engaged, 
very  little  difficulty  need  be  apprehended  about  engaging  them  5 
for,  both  young  men  and  young  women  are  apt  to  get  in  love  quite 
easily  enough  without  effoi-t  In  fact,  the  great  difficulty  conasts 
in  keeping  them  from  lovmg  till  they  are  fully  matured  and  pr^ 
pared  for  marriage. 
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And  noWy  good  reader,  let  us  pause  and  review  the  ground  al« 
ready  gone  over.    The  three  points  thus  far  presented,  are : 

1.  THE  POWER  OF  THE  DOMESTIC   FACULTIES  OVER  THE   HAPPINESS  Oft 

MISERY  OF  MANKIND. 

2.  LET  YOUR   COMPANION   BE   SDfflLAR   TO  YOURSELF. 

3.  RECTIFY    YOUR   STANDARD  OF  ESTEEM   AND    AmURATION,     and    tbm 

will  enable  you  to  control  your  love. 

If  this  last  direction  should  call  out  the  question,  **  By  what  rnfidd 
bhall  we  rectify  oiu*  standard  ?  On  what  principles  shall  this  esteem 
and  admiration  be  based  ?"    I  answer,  on 

A   FULL   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   MORAL   SENTMENTS. 

This,  according  to  Phrenology,  is  one  main  condition  of  virtue 
and  happiness.  Not  only  does  their  proper  exercise  give  a  great 
amount  of  enjoyment  of  the  purest,  hic^hest  kind,  but  the  action  of 
the  other  faculties  can  be  productive  of  pleasure  onii/  when  exer^ 
dsed  in  harmony  with  them,  and  under  their  sanction.  This  con- 
stitutes the  phrenological  definition  of  virtue — its  principal  condi- 
tion of  enjoyment — and  Is  the  Moral  Law  of  Phrenolog)\  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  animal  propensities  without  their  sanction,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  dictates,  constitutes  that  violation  of  this  law  which 
brings  down  its  penalties  upon  the  head  of  the  offender.  By  the 
stilly  small  voice  of  these  sentiments,  man  instinctively  jTec/s  that  he 
should  be  governed.  He  is  intuitively  conscious  of  his  obligation  to 
yield  obedience  to  their  mandates.  He  feels  their  dictates  to  be 
imperious  and  sovereign.  When  large  Acquisitiveness  would  iain 
take  what  belongs  to  another.  Conscientiousness,  even  though  leas 
in  nzf ,  resists  the  enticement  with  more  energy  and  success  than 
Acquisitiveness  urges  it.  It  is  only  after  the  moral  sentiments  have 
been  disarmed  of  their  power  by  having  been  perverted^  that  they 
allow  the  proi>ensities  to  lead  astray.  No  exercise  of  these  pro- 
pensities without  their  sanction,  or  at  least  in  opposition  to  it,  can 
ultimately  produce  happiness,  but  always  pain.  It  is  a  law  of  our 
nature  that  selfishness  and  sin— only  other  names  for  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  propensities — should  invariably  punish  themselves; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  virtue  and  moral  purity— only  other 
names  for  the  ascendency  of  the  moral  sentiments  properly  directed- 
eonsdtutc  their  own  roivard,  and  make  their  possessor  liappy^  To 
CDJoy  amy  relation,  and  espeaaily  the  domestic  relations,  your  own 
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moral  faculties  must  first  be  exercised  and  gratified  ;  and,  to  do  thk, 
you  rcciuire  their  full  development  in  your  companion,  so  that  thia 
companion  may  continually  and  a(;reoubly  excite  and  p^ratify  your 
own  moral  faculties.  But  in  Citse  your  own  moral  sentiments  an» 
feeble,  you  should  certainly  not  marry,  as  already  shown.  If,  thcrr- 
foi'C,  you  do  not  wish  to  l)e  put  in  perpetual  tormi-nt,  Viy  haring 
your  own  propensitit^s  continually  excitwl  by  thiir  predominance  in 
your  companion,  or  if  you  would  inhale,  day  by  clay,  ami  year  by 
year,  the  balmy  breezes  of  hiffh  moral  sentiments,  of  pure  and  holy 
emotion,  sir  to  it,  I  U'Si^ech  you,  that  you  choose  a  companion 
havini^  lar^(>  moral  organs,  so  that  your  own  may  he  continually 
and  agreeably  excited,  and  nevir  out  raided. 

To  vHnnan  this  principh'  applies  with  double  force :  first,  l)ecauiie 
she  is  much  more  under  the  ix)wcr,  and  s-ubject  tn  tlie  caprice  of  her 
husband  than  he  Ls  to  heis,  and  tlierefore  htT  happines  depemb 
more  on  liis  l^einsr  a  good-fiilini;  man,  than  his  happiness  depenrii 
on  her  goiNJ  fillings;  but  what  is  more,  maii  is  less  likely  to  be 
moral  and  virtuous  than  mwian  :  that  is,  woman  has  generally 
better  jnnnil  developments  tlian  man  ;  and,  strondly,  woman  Ls  more 
focia/,  atfectioiuite,  and  domestic  than  man;  that  u^  she  enjoys  m 
good  hwiband,  and  sutlers  from  a  bad  one,  more  than  it  Is  possihlc 
for  man  to  enjoy  from  a  itckmI  wile,  or  sutfer  from  a  bad  one. 

Tlie  reader  hardly  requires  to  be  told  that  a  preilominancr  of  the 
moral  sentiments  is  indicatetl  l>y  a  fti^h  hi-ad,  and  one  that  is  long, 
espeiMally  on  the  top ;  but,  that  a  lar^e  neck,  and  a  thick,  broMiv 
roniral  head,  one  that  runs  up  as  it  were  towanb  a  peak  upon  the 
top^  Sf>mewhat  reM'mblini;  a  cone,  lanrest  at  tlie  bast%  and  neither 
high  nor  lonir,  indicates  the  ascentleney  of  the  pn)p(*nsitie!i.  Do 
not  marry  a  man  with  a  Inw,  wide.  Hat  head  :  for,  however  fascine 
ting,  t^eiiterl.  piilite,  tender,  plauNibie.  or  winning  he  may  U*,  you 
will  repent  the  day  of  your  evpoiisal.  1  would  not  have  you  marry 
a  head  /on  lonir,  or  too  thin,  lest  ynur  husband  should  lack  the  re- 
quisite forcr  of  mind  and  vner^if  of  eharaeter  to  support  youreelf 
and  chiltiren :  but,  marry  a  rr(7/  profttirtionftl  head  and  bcnly.  In 
my  work  on  edur.iiinn,  p]).  'i'l  to  -II,  I  have  sliown  that,  other 
things  Uin^  ifjuai.  the  U^^t  heads  are  thost*  in  which  the  orgiflt 
are  the  most  rrenli/  and  harinoniniLsly  developtil  ami  balanced— a 
principle  uhich  should  be  U>rne  in  mind  in  selcvting  coin|taniooB  fv 
Kfe ;  for,  thi*  Ix'tter  their  cliarartrrs,  the  greater  the  enjoyment  you  wB 
derive  Crom  their  society  and  affection,  and,  ediicatioii  and  i 
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being  right,  the  more  equally  developed  their  organs,  the  more  per^ 
feet  wiU  be  their  characters,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  brain  in 
your  head  that  will  be  called  into  action  by  them,  and,  consequently, 
the  greater  your  happiness. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  few  illustrations  and  applications  of  our 
second  leading  principle,  namely,  The  importance  of  marrying  so 
as  to  gratify  the  whole  brain,  or  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
in  conjunction  with  the  propensities,  rather  than  to  gratify  the  pro- 
pensities merely.  If  your  standard  of  admiration  be  beauty ,  and 
you  love  and  marry  this  quality,  you  gratify  Amativeness  only,  com- 
bined perhaps  with  Ideality  and  Form,  so  that  but  a  srfiall  porUon 
of  your  brain  is  exercised  or  gratified,  nor  that  long ;  for,  beauty 
soon  fades,  and  with  it  all  your  pleasure  connected  with  marriage ; 
leaving  your  other  faculties  liable  to  be  reversed^  and  you  in  a  fair 
way  to  drag  out  a  miserable  life  of  connubial  wretchedness,  and  all 
because  your  standard  of  admiration  was  erroneous. 

So,  if  you  admire  a  singing-bird,  and  love  and  marry  her  because 
Ae  gratifies  your  organ  of  Tune,  combined  with  one  or  two  others, 
the  cares  of  a  family,  blended  with  another  kind  of  music,  are  liable 
to  drown  the  tones  of  the  piano  or  harp,  and  compel  you  to  exclaim 
with  Aficah,  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  Gods  !  what  have  I  more  ?" 

If  Acquisitiveness  determine  your  choice,  and  you  love  and 
marry  for  riches,  though  you  may  gratify  a  single  faculty,  and  that 
a  lower  propensity,  still,  you  thereby  violate  the  main  law  already 
presented,  which  requires  the  ascendency  and  dictation  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  and  incur  its  penalties.  Married  gold  soon  vanishes ; 
but,  even  though  it  remain,  the  other  party  cannot  fail  soon  to  dis- 
cover your  real  motive  for  manying,  so  that  this  very  money  is  al- 
most sure  to  become  a  bone  of  contention  b«»tween  you  for  life. 
No !  you  cannot  violate  this  law  without  incurring  its  penalties, 
and  they  are  terribly  severe,  because  the  law  broken  is  so  all-impor- 
tant The  rage  of  American  gentlemen  seems  to  be  for  rich  wives 
and  small  waists — both  curses  to  any  man.  The  habits  of  women 
brought  up  in  affluence,  are  any  thing  but  those  calculated  to  make 
a  husband  happy.  They  usually  know  little  or  nothing  of  domes- 
tic matters ;  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  work ;  and,  worst  of 
aD,  Bie  fashionable! — which  is  only  another  name  for  "  a  whitened 
•enulchre,"  full  of  hypocrisy ;  fashionable  life  being  only  one 
ccatinual  round  of  deception,  and  a  tissue  of  hollow-hearted  prcteo* 
mam.   Rarely  have  such  much  sterling  sense,  much  energy  of  chu 
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^•-■wcr  of  intellect     They  expect  all  arrcnd  Aem  to  be 
I.     s.i,.ci>,  0  have  their  every  whun  gratined.  ami  all  thdr  re- 
^>«.:«.  ii>    inplicitly  obeyed.     And  then,  too.  oss  ot  them  have 
t«.i    I   .Ht,  and  many  of  them  several  times  over.    The  parties 
lev    .u.c  attended,  and  the  company  the}*  have  seen,  have  brought 
*.  !i   ZKi'A  love  scenes  and  blighted  aflections,  till  their  elements  of 
■*L   :a\e  been  seared  and  frost-bitten  by  disappointment.     Nor  do 
•iv>4.  -vho  marrj-  for  wealth  often  secure  to  themselves  evoi  that 
t;  V  wealth  for  which  they  married,  and  to  obtain  which  tbey  vio- 
au\l  the  sacred  relations  of  matrimony;    for,  rich  girls,  besides 
xiiig  generally  destitute  of  both  industry  and  economy,  are  gene- 
rally extravagant  in  their  expenditures,  and  require  servants  enoi^ 
iLvut  them  to  dissipate  a  fortune.     They  generally  have  insatiable 
wants,  yet  feel  that  they  deser\'e  to  be  indulged  in  evexy  thing,  &e- 
cau:fe  they  placed  their  husbands  under  obligation  to  them  by  bring- 
ing them  a  dower}'.    And  then  the  mere  idea  of  living  on  the  money 
of  a  wife,  and  of  being  supported  by  her,  is  enough  to  tantalize 
any  man  of  an  i:i:!cpcndent  spirit  too  much  for  endurance.     What 
spirital  husband  w  ould  not  prefer  to  support  both  himself  and  ixife, 
rather  than  submit  to  this  perpetual  bondage  of  obligation.     To 
live  upon  a  father,  or  take  a  patrimony  from  him,  is  qmte  bad 
enough ;  but  to  run  in  debt  to  a  irifey  and  owe  her  a  living,  is  a 
little  too  aggravating  for  endurance,  especially  if  there  be  not 
perfect  cordiality  between  the  two,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
in  money  matclu^s.    Better  hang  yourself,  or  drown  yourself,  or  any 
thing  else,  rather  than  marry  for  money.     Whoever  violates  the 
sa(Teil  relations  of  matrimony  by  marrying  mainly  for  riches,  should 
U\  and  is  cursed,  and  deserves  to  drink  deep,  to  drink  through  life, 
to  drink  to  its  very  dregs,  of  the  cup  of  matrimonial  bitterness  :  nor 
ilors  hi'  merit  our  pity,  for  his  punishment  is  just 

"  What !"  you  exclaim,  "  should  the  rich  never  marry  V*  It  is 
uv»t  )ii;ainst  riches  as  such  that  I  exclaim,  but  against  those  things 
thill  \iMially  accompany  them.  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 'that  the 
|H\>.M'vsion  of  great  wealth  violates  a  law  of  man's  constitution,  and 
OuMr(\nf  brings  ita  punishments  along  with  it  These  punishments 
#v  iiiM-parable.  from  wealth,  and,  therefore,  follow  it  into  married 
Uiv  rt'<  wi'll  as  rvery  where  else.  Wherever  riches  go,  they  entail 
vaihaj^j^int'ss,  :nul  parents  who  leave  their  children  wealthy,  m4kis 
iK^>^  Mi  entail  a  curse  upon  them  proportionate  to  the  amount  |ft 
tfertitt  mIkivc  a  mere  competency,  inclucUng  the  means  of  mteUec|^* 
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ftnd  morml  inpmvnnmt.  I^i't  farts  In*  my  vourhcni.  Do  thn*  not 
hrar  mr  mit  in  this  a^*rlioii  i  Taki-  it  u-hirh  f*vc>r  way  you  piraw, 
n«  b  inrb  makr  pNtr  wi\c's,  ami  yi't  ihfv  art*  tin*  firxt  s«*Iii'tnL 
Shamr  nn  inrdui  wilV-Mfk«T^,  r»r.  rath«T,  niwir  y-Mt-kfr* :  fi-r,  it  ui 
iKil  a  in/r  that  lh«-y  mtL.  Imt  nnl\  jUfhfj  lucre  !  llii  y  \  iolati*  all 
thrir  «»ihrf  f4rijlti«-s simply  to  irriitilV  inis«rly  Ai*i{uLMti\cnfv» !  Vt-rily 
mi  h  -  h^Tf  thfir  n-wanl  I" 

Still.  I  woiilii  fK't  havi*  yoii  rnarn'  a  t-nrnpaninn  froin  the  (l<ptl» 
of  pnvrrtj  :  f«*r,  fxlrrin*-^  v\\\\\x  way  an*  iintavtirahlr.  Tlir  prayer 
of  Affair,  ••  iiirr  me  :.ntfur  jutrtrty  nor  ricAr*/'  is  ihc  polilm  inc- 
di'jm  in  thi^  ri^jMi  t. 

Am!  t.i  y"i,  wmntr  lailii-s,  li-t  inr  ^ay  with  '^n-at  rmjJin\i.%^  tliat 
f>^i«r  «hi»  c'fMirt  :iriil  in:irr\  yni  htritu*r  yni  arr  rirh,  \ki\\  make 
%'»i  pj*"  tbi*  «I.i\  nf  y«ur  |N-t  iiiii:in  •■»«j>'H|'»;i1'».  TIh^  i  arr  in»l  fcv 
y^,  >*it  finU  I'T  \"»ir  ;ii'»M»v.  :tni!  wht  n  tlnj  ctt  lliat.  uill  In-  lij- 
hV  •«  nr;;Ui-t  or  al«ii^«-  vmi,  ami  prnlpa)'l\  s|uaiiiirr  it,  lca\ini;  \fiu 
ti»-*i^itr,  anil  a)>aiiil"riin-^'  j.iii  \n  y.nr  Liti-. 

A^^^'-  .ill.ilo  n«tt  m.irr)  a  M«lt  .iml  ili  ItiMli*  hnnti  ;  for.  ^•fl  IuiimIi 
o^irr^^anU  ai'<-rimpun\  vii't  lir.iin^,  ami  a  mimi  t'm  M)tt  lit  U*  «»ciisi-i 
i»^  ;  tifi  anr  ikit-  \i|;'ili  frr^Mn:/ati<>ri,  in«  nta!  aiiil  pli\Nit  al.  p.irtaki*> 
'4  r.«  ar#!  tKr  v«fiii-  i  li.ir.i>  !•  r  ;  »"i  Uiat  i  •*"1t.  l»li.iM»-,  \n Mifiil, 
fi«..  .1%  \«^'rid  ir*!:i.ittN  .1  p.i i!Mrii;:i.i:i<  i*  i-i  thi  ^^.ir.'i*- •  h.i:.i  !•  .'t^^lic 
'^.:    .    :     it.     Sh  h  ni.i\  •!  ■  :  r  .i  \.iilrt'\,  l-i!   fi  I   I'T   .1  \\\*  or 

I  .-.xr/ik.  ••■r. ..'!•;  .  !•  sii  i  >.!v ..:'.:.' il* '  .-.  \  .'fnl  ^  "ihvs: 
-,  •  ,.  •  ;  •  .1--  -.  .•  -•  !?  •  \  -I  :.!■;.!  •;.*  ;  1  :■.«!-.  Ii .'  ;i  M^rk- 
:a-  *-.  *  •»».  ^  ;.:...■'  ■■•'•  ••  ;  '.•  V  .  ■  r  .  .  ;  r -r,  ! ,  -  :.  .-r  at 
t' .  '  ^  '••  1'  !•  •••  •  :  •  ■  .■'.:■••.'••'•:  i*. !  •:•  ii-^h 
:  tt'..  ..  !  v.^.  •  i  .1  . .  I  .-  I  :.  .!  '  -..:  '.i  •..!.  M  .rT\ 
I  .  •^.v'^ r- _•.  .f.i  .-■•.■  ...  \  i-  ■  ;.j«l\.  'vl.  '  «  :.'!.•.'.  ri  J.  '•  III.', 
'--•  •,  ,f.  -•  i  •  .  ."••.  .;•::■:•■!  '  \  •  '•  •  :;i  r.*.  '  «  I  I  i  '-.  or 
^•r  •  ,*%  (.  ..  r:.-  .1  j!  ..•..  I.  :  ■  "«;  .i  /'■•'•'■  li  ;/!.'•  .  .if.*! 
t    -r,,i  i.-^t   .lit   ti.i    I.  h  .jj.i!  I.I'!..' :.  i:  .'   N..i^i!  i..ir  *.',>>  jLii$i 

.....    :        ..............     I.     ..  ,  .,...    .  :■:        .'..       \.  .„n. 

•  f  V  .  •  .•••'.  '.  •  '  i-  t  ■■  .'■  •;.''  •■'  •  •  «  I  IJ  »*  .•  tl  \  \  !  J  •  .*  I  ••ll- 
gf*  .•,  •  •  I  s»'  •  ■  !  !  :i  ..'.  :  w  .'.>  '-:..%  !  -a  •*  -.rnii- 
^  »;  .  ■  -.1  :■.-..  ^.'.i:  ■•.•::.'.  1  •{•  .  i*'  •  •.'•.•.•-•.:!.  *..klf 
^^r^T./.  Aim**  A  *?<ift  lilt.      I^i'Jkan    \*\  ihtin,  tht-n  l"r« ,  u.'i'.o.^  \f>u 
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wish  your  hearts  broken  by  the  early  death  of  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren^ Temperance  ladies  have  wisc^  adopted  the  excellent  motta, 
^  Total  abstinencBy  or  no  Attsbancb."  Let  men  adopt  the  equally 
important  motto,  ^^  JV^atural  wauts^  or  no  wives,^*  Tight-lacing  is 
gradual  suicide,  and  almost  certain  infanticide,  besides  exciting  im- 
pure feelings.* 

But  to  return  to  the  necessity  of  amply  developed  moral  organs 
in  a  companion  and  parent.  A  story  or  two  from  real  life  will,  il- 
lustrate and  enforce  tliis  point  better  than  all  the  reasonings  that 
can  be  adduced.  It  was  in  a  country  village,  and  just  before  tea- 
time  on  a  scorching  hot  day,  that  a  boy,  returning  tired  and  hungry 
from  the  blackberry  field,  entered  the  store  of  a  very  pious  mem- 
ber of  a  church,  and  asked  how  much  he  would  give  for  the  ber- 
ries.. "  A  sixpence,"  answered  the  man  of  prayer,  though  his  prac- 
ticed eyed  saw  that  they  were  amply  worth  double  that  sum.  On 
turning  tlicm  out,  the  poor  boy  saw  that  he  had  not  obtained  half 

*  The  object  of  the  ladies  in  thus  padding  some  parts  and  compressing  othen, 
19,  to  make  theinselvos,  not  better,  but  the  more  handwme  ;  though  corslets  die- 
Btray  the  very  beauty  they  arc  designed  to  impart ;  for,  beauty  depends  upon 
health,  and  tight-lacing  impairs  this,  and  makes  them  thin,  scrawny,  and  pale, 
(nor  can  rouge  supply  the  place  of  the  rosy  cheek  of  health,)  besides  shortening 
the  period  of  youth.  .  Better  far  adopt  the  Chinese  method  of  lacing  the  feet^  or 
ercn  the  Flat-head  Indian  method  of  compressing  the  head;  for,  the  compression 
of  no  other  part  is  as  equally  detrimental  as  that  of  the  waist,  because  it  Fetmrds 
the  action  of  tlio  vital  organs,  which  sustain  life.  Abundance  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  is  the  best  recipe  for  promoting  beauty.  Those  who  keep  up  the  tone 
and  vigor  of  their  physical  organs,  will  be  sprightly  and  interesting,  and,  even 
though  coarse-featured,  yet  their  freshness,  wide-awake  appearance,  and  the  ani- 
mated glow  of  their  checks,  will  make  a  far  deeper  impression  than  laced  but 
sickly  berjty.    A  tight-laced  woman  always  reminds  me  of  a/oplt8&  woman. 

But,  since  the  late  Parisian  fushions  discard  corslets,  I  hope  this  crying  eril 
will  be  arrested ;  fur,  if  it  progresses  twenty  years  longer  as  it  has  for  the  twenty 
years  past,  it  will  kill  off  all  our  American  ladies,  and  leave  only  our  large-waist- 
ed,  full-chested,  Dutch-rigged,  hearty  Irivh  and  German  girls  for  wives  and 
mothers.  Words  cannot  express  my  deep-toned  indignation  at  the  evils  inflicted 
on  the  present  and  rising  generation,  by  this  death-dealing  practice.  It  is  higfk 
time  to  speak  out,  and  ^-ani  fashion-loving  women  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  tight- 
lacing  ;  and  also  for  men  who  wish  healthy  wives  and  oflspring  to  shun  small 
waists,  and  patronise  full  chests.  Still  men  arc  mostly  in  blame;  for,  women 
would  never  dress  thus  except  to  accommodate  the  perverted  taste  of  the  gen* 
tlemen. 

For  a  full  exposition  of  the  evils  of  this  practice,  the  reader  is  respeetfliUj 
referred  to  my  work  on  this  subject,  just  published,  which  is  well  illuitnM 
with  appropriate  engravings.  ^ 
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'  vilQe,  and  began  to  ciy ;  for  his  heart  was  set  tipon  tfm 
money  to  procure  a  much  desired  gratification.  ^  A  bargain  is  m 
bargain/'  said  the  praying  man  of  little  conscience,  as  he  ordered 
•he  berries  prepared  for  the  supper-table.  ^  Do  let  the  boy  ha^e 
his  berries  or  their  full  value,"  said  his  conscientious  and  benevcdent 
wife.  This  occasioned  an  altercation  which  ended  in  the  wife's 
crying  along  with  the  boy,  and  refusing  to  partake  of  the  berries, 
and  even  of  her  supper.  How  could  she  relish  a  repast  the  pur- 
chase of  which  outraged  her  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence,  as 
well  as  exposed  her  husband's  utter  want  of  moral  principle  and 
good  feeling !  But  if  Conscientiousness  and  Beno'olcnce  had  been 
large  in  him  also ;  if,  when  he  saw  that  the  sobbing  boy  repented 
of  his  bargain  and  had  not  been  paid  enough  for  bis  berries,  she 
had  seen  him  pay  the  boy  the  full  value  of  bis  earnings  instead  of 
swindling  him  because  he  could,  she  would  have  admired  the  noble 
act,  loved  her  husband  the  better  for  his  stanch  integrity,  and  eaten 
the  berries  with  increased  relish.  How  cotdd  she  love  a  cheat  1 
How  avoid  apprehending  that  this  utter  want  of  kindness  and  jus- 
tice would  sooner  or  later  be  manifested  towards  herself  or  chil- 
dren ?• 

Another  wife  of  great  kindness  and  a  nice  sense  of  justice,  saw 
her  husband  wrong  her  mother,  and  prove  ungrateful  as  well  as 
untrue  to  his  promises,  and  declared  that  for  ever  after  this,  she 
loathed  and  even  hated  him. 

Another  wife  caught  her  hasband  in  a  trifling  deception,  unim- 
portant in  itself,  and  not  calculated  to  injure  any  one,  but  it  threw 
her  into  such  an  agony  of  feeling  that  the  cold  drops  of  perspiration 
covered  her  face ;  the  color  fletl  from  her  cheeks ;  hope  di-parted 
from  her  soul,  and  she  l)ecame  almost  derani^ed  ;  nor  is  the  impres- 
sion effaced  to  this  day,  though  she  never  saw  a  similar  iastance. 
This  single,  trifling  deception  reversed  her  Conscientiousness,  and 
this  came  near  reversing  even  her  devoted  love  for  him. 

Reader,  suppose  you  burj'  your  fa(*e  in  your  hands,  and  think  over 
similar  occurrences  between  husbands  and  wives,  which  have  fallen 
under  your  own  observation,  and  then  ask  yourself,  if  all  the  gold  in 
Christendom  would  tempt  you  to  be  similarly  situated  ?     And  if 

*  The  so<]uel  of  this  ttory  is,  that  the  next  Janaarv,  thifi  prayina:  cheat  ww 
imprifloned  for  stcalina:-  The  wife's  KriiTon  the  ixrasioD  of  the  hcrrio»  wm  Iri- 
AiDg  compared  with  that  on  his  being  imprisoned;  yet  mich  a  resalt  might  hMr% 
bmn  almoct  predicted;  for,  the  man  who  wiU  cbMt  a  boy  oat  of  a  cent,  will 
eheal  Iub  feUow-meii  ib  larger  matCan. 
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you  ask  how  to  avoid  such  a  fate,  I  answer,  many  a  companion  lia- 
ving  amply  developed  vwral  organs. 

These  remarks  have  incidentally  evolved  another  principle,  which 
accounts  for.  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence,  namely,  the  fact 
that  some  hushands  and  wives  can  neitlier  live  together  nor  apart 
Their  organs  of  Adhesiveness  make  them  love  each  other  too  well 
to  he  happy  when  separated,  yet  some  of  their  other  faculties,  hav* 
ing  become  reversed,  repel  a  close  contact,  and  forbid  their  living 
together.  Both  love  and  yet  hate  each  other,  and  are  in  a  dilemma, 
either  horn  of  which  is  most  painful,  yet  both  might  have  been 
avoided  by  marrying  one  of  kindred  developments.    .     • 

In  marrying  a  wit  or  a  talker  merely,  though  the  brilliant 
scintillations  of  the  former,  or  the  garrulity  of  the  latter,  may  amuse 
or  delight  you  for  the  time  being,  yet  you  will  derive  no  permanent 
satisfaction  from  these  qualities,  for  there  will  be  no  conunon  bond 
of  kindred  feeling  to  assimilate  your  souls  and  hold  each  spell-bound 
at  the  shrine  of  the  others'  intellectual  or  moral  excellence.  Though 
these  qualities  are  good  in  their  places,  yet  they  should  be  allowed 
no  more  weight  in  the  scale  which  determines  your  choice  of  a 
companion  for  life,  than  the  size  of  these  organs  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  brain.  Still,  if  these  are  superadded  to  a  fine  moral 
and  intellectual  organization,  you  are  the  gainer  to  the  amount  of 
the  pleasure  they  afford. 

Other  facts  and  illustrations  of  this  subject  might  be  added  to  any 
extent ;  but  these  render  it  too  plain,  too  apparent  to  require  them, 
or  to  require  those  of  an  opposite  character,  showing  how  it  is  that 
the  high  moral  sentiments  of  each  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
otlier.  Without  the  strictest  fidelity  of  each  party  to  the  other, 
— without  unreserved  candor  and  perfect  good  faith, — ^reciprocal 
love  cannot  exist ;  for,  that  esteem  will  be  destroyed  on  which^  as 
already  shown,  true  love  can  alone  be  founded. 

A  similar  train  of  remark  applies  to  marrying  an  economist  or  a 
worker.  Each  is  excellent  in  its  place,  though  subordinate  to  the 
character  as  a  whole.  Many  men,  especially  in  choosing  a  second 
vrife,  are  governed  by  her  known  qualifications  as  a  house^keeper 
mainly y  and  marry  industnj  and  cconcnny.  Though  these  traits  of 
character  are  cxrellcnf,  yet  a  good  house-keeper  is  far  from  being  a 
good  wife,  A  good  house-keeper,  but  a  poor  wife,  may  indeed 
prepare  you  a  good  dinner,  and  keep  her  house  and  children  neat . 
anJ  tidy,  yet  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  office  of  a  wife;  who,  besidai 
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all  her  household  duties,  has  iliose  of  a  far  higher  order  to  perform. 
She  should  soothe  you  with  her  sympathies,  divert  your  troubled 
mind  by  her  smiles  and  caresses,  and  make  the  whole  family  happy 
by  the  gentleness  cf  her  manners,  and  the  native  goodness  of  her 
heart 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  a  good  house-keeper  as  a  conshtn- 
ent  part  of  a  good  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  h&r  value, 
and  I  tell  every  young  man  that  he  cannot  have  a  good  wife  wUh' 
out  her  being  a  good  house-keeper,  any  more  than  he  can  live  by 
hread  done  ;  and,  I  tell  you,  young  ladies,  that  to  be  good  wives, 
you  mud  be  good  house-keepers.  True,  this  is  but  one  duty,  but  it 
is  a  most  important  one.  You  cannot  love  a  husband  without  wish- 
ing to  make  him  happy,  and  to  do  this,  you  must  know  how  to 
economize ;  how  to  make  his  hard-earned  money  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  procure  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  can  well  be 
obtained  with  it ;  how  to  prepare  his  meals  properly,  and  gratify 
his  appetite ;  how  to  make  his  home  agreeable,  and  feed  and  clothe 
•his  children  ;  how  to  make  and  mend  things  promotive  of  his  com- 
fort ;  aiul  how  to  wait  on  him ;  for  there  i.>»  a  certain  m}'sterious 
something  in  the  relations  subsisting  Ixtween  husbancb  and  ^ivcf 
which  renders  the  meal  prepared  by  a  beloved  wife  far  more  pala- 
table than  the  same  meal  prepared  by  a  servant ;  an  agreeable 
be\'erage  still  more  agreeable  by  its  being  ser>'eil  by  her ;  and  even 
a  bitter  medicine  less  bitter.  For  the  correctness  of  tliis  remark,! 
appeal  to  ever)-  man  who  has  a  gooil  cook  and  house-keeper  in  the 
person  of  his  wife — the  others  are  incapable  of  judging.  To  all 
young  men  in  search  of  a  good  wife,  let  me  sjiy  with  empha^Sy  Let 
the  u?oman  of  your  choice  he  familiar  with  the  kitchen  and  U^ 
ttnoothing  iron.  If  to  these  she  adds  those  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments requisite  to  shine  in  the  parlor,  so  much  the  better ;  but  at 
all  events,  select  a  good  housc-keeper.  I  despise  the  modern  notion 
that  fashionable  young  ladies  must  know  little  of  kitchen  duties — 
that  a  wife  mast  be  too  pretty  and  too  accomplished  to  work.  Am 
soon  would  I  deem  it  a  recommendation  in  a  woman  not  to  know 
bow  to  ea/  or  sleep  !  What !  a  woman  put  herself  in  the  market 
ibr  m  husband  when  she  does  not  know  how  to  make  bread  and 
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wash  dishes !  She  certainly  will  impose  on  the  man  she  marries; 
for,  no  other  quality  or  talent  can  compensate  for  the  ahsence  or 
inactivity  of  the  worlcing  talent. 

These  remarks  involve  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  a  good  wife ;  for 
it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  ^vifc  who  can  use  her  needle  in 
making  linen,  cotton,  and  other  garments  for  her  husband  and  chil* 
dren ;  repairing  garments,  making  convenient  articles,  &c.  &c.,  as 
well  as  in  turning  off  every  kind  of  household-work.  Every  girl 
should  be  taught  to  sew,  spin,  weave,  make  dresses,  &c.,  as  well  as 
to  sweep,  wash,  cook,  &c.  Before  you  "  pop  the  question,"  see 
what  kind  of  bread  your  intended  can  make ;  for  I  assure  you 
that  home-made  bread  is  better  and  cheaper  than  baker's  bread. 
To  young  men  who  are  poor,  and  even  to  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, these  qualifications  are  invaluable,  and  even  indispensable; 
and  to  the  rich,  especially  in  these  times  of  pecuniary  embarrass^ 
ment  and  uncertainty,  they  arc  scarcely  less  so. 

And  let  the  ladies,  before  giving  their  assent,  see  to  it  that  their 
would-be  husbands  have  some  occupation  which  can  be  relied  upon 
to  support  a  family.  Industry  and  economy  arc  invaluable  recom- 
mendations that  will  rarely  be  wanting  in  a  good  husband.  The 
man  who  is  without  them,  may  possibly  make  a  good  one,  yet  he 
must  have  virtues  many  and  rare  to  offset  for  these  deficiencies. 
Shun  the  dandy :  dismiss  the  young  man  of  leisure  who  has  drawn 
his  support  from  a  father's  pocket.  If  he^an  love  you,  (which  is 
doubtful,)  he  cannot  support  you,  and  therefore,  at  the  farthest, 
cannot  be  more  than  half  a  husband,  just  as  you  can  be  only  a  part 
of  a  wife  if  you  do  not  understand  domestic  matters.  Get  a  whde 
wife  or  husband,  or  none  ;  for,  while  you  require  congeniality  of 
feeling  as  the  foundation,  you  also  require  these  as  no  mconadera- 
ble  parts  of  the  superstructure. 


AMFLES  OF  WELL  DETELOPED  FEMALE  HBAB8. 

Duty  to  his  subject,  perhaps  requires  that  the  Author  should  draw 
a  beau-ideal  head,  as  a  model  of  a  well-balanced  character ;  yet 
things  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  put  on  paper.  The  rules  al- 
ready presented,  together  with  the  accompanying  cut  (No.  8),  will 
present  the  principles  \diich  should  govern  this  point  It  may  be 
amiuned  up  in  a  well-balancid  and  a  uniform  head  and  cbameter. 


lAMPLES  OP  WELL  SKTEUXPSD  FSSIALB  HIAIML 
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An  uikcommon  head  indicates  an  uncommon  character,  which  may 
be  veiy  good  m  some  things,  but  b  liable  to  be  defective  or  excessive 
in  others.  Such  heads  may  be  good,  but  are  not  the  best  Cut 
No.  9  was  drawn  from  a  head  fairly  developed  in  all  its  parts,  with 
eiDcellent  moral,  and  amply  developed  social  faculties,  and  with 
good  perceptive  and  fair  reasoning  organs.  Its  owner  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  a  superior  wife  and  mother. 


Ko.  8.  Hi^y  moral  and  intelleetual  Head.    No.  9.  jf  well  balanced  Head.- 

Cut  No.  8,  was  taken  from  a  woman  noted  for  superior  talents 
and  high  moral  qualities,  a  natural  lady,  a  first-rate  house-keeper, 
and  an  invaluable  wife.  This  class  of  female  heads  is  rare,  few 
women  having  their  intellectual  lobe  as  amply  developed,  yet  one 
that  I  esteem  above  all  others,  though  perhaps  less  exquisite  and 
perfect  Her  high,  wide,  and  ample  forehead,  indicates  superior 
judgment,  great  penetration,  and  especially  a  faculty  to  contrive 
and  manage.  In  po'mt  of  size  and  activity,  her  brain  is  more  than 
oidinary,  while  her  temperament  is  of  the  finest  and  firmest  quality, 
and  her  person  of  good  size,  with  much  sprightliness  and  strength 
combined.  She  has  a  full  supply  of  aubum-colorcd  hair,  which 
indicates  great  delicacy,  sensitiveness,  and  exquisiteness  of  feeling, 
the  keenest  perceptions,  amounting  almost  to  intuitive  knowledge, 
abhUiast£u(7,mfcfinedta8te^andhigh4oDedmoralpuri^^   Tht 
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main  difficulty  accompanying  this  temperament  is  its  liability  to 
excessive  sensitiveness,  and  consequent  debility, — ^its  activity  being 
too  great  for  its  strcngtli ;  but  this  lady  combines  great  activity 
and  dehcacy  with  great  strength  of  constitution. 

This  prepares  the  way  for  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of 


A  GOOD  PHYSICAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  A   STRONG  CONSTTrUTION. 

Another  leading  element  in  this  standard  of  admiration  should 
be,  a  good  physical  organization,  or  a  strong,  healthy  constitvHofu 
On  the  importance  of  health  in  a  companion  and  parent,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell.  Nine  tenths  of  the  pains  experienced  by  mo- 
thers as  tnothersy'hoye  their  origin  in  feeble  constitutions  or  physi- 
cal debility ;  and  delicate,  sickly,  peevish,  scrofulous,  consumptive, 
short-lived  children,  owe  their  pains  while  .alive,  and  their  pre- 
mature death,  to  the  feeble,  broken  constitutions  of  their  parents. 
And,  what  is  more,  the  state  of  the  mind  takes  its  ori^n  from  that 
of  the  bodi/.  Hence,  those  who  are  subject  to  dyspepsy,  liver-com- 
plaint, indigestion,  ennui,  a  sour  stomach,  heart-bum,  hypochondria, 
&c  &c. — all  only  different  fonns  of  the  same  disease,  namely,  the 
morbid  excitement  or  predominance  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem—  are  continually  opprcssetl  Anth  sad,  melancholy  feelings; 
with  that  depression  of  spirits  which  turns  every  thing  into  occa- 
sions of  trouble,  and  sees  impending  misfortunes  in  evexy  trifling 
thing.  It  renders  them  miserable,  and  all  connected  with  them 
unhappy.  But,  how  much  more  enjoyment  can  be  taken  in  the 
company  of  a  husband  or  wife  who  always  has  a  cheerful  and 
happy  flow  of  spirits ;  who  is  free  from  sickness  and  requires  no 
nureing ;  who  is  always  healthy  and  able  to  endure  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure, and  to  take  a  rural  ramble,  or  turn  off  a  smart  day's  work ; 
who  docs  not  sink  under  misfortune,  and  is  not  the  creature  of  mor* 
bid  feeling,  &c.,  than  in  the  company  of  a  companion  who  is  mis- 
anthropic, irritable,  weakly,  and  of\en  requires  the  doctor,  or  c«i- 
tinually  excites  your  sympathy.  Both  should  be  healthy,  or  forego, 
not  the  pleasures  of  matrimony,  but  its  pains ;  for,  no  chronic  «•- 
valid  can  enjoy  life,  much  less  married  life. 

In  the  light  of  the  importance  of  health  in  a  companion  and  par 
rent,  look  at  nearly  all  the  hdicsi*  fashions  of  the  present  day  !  Are 
fliey  not  directly  calculated  to  destroy  the  health  and  ndn  tht  i 
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stitutions  of  most  of  our  ladies,  so  that  they  must  be  patched  up  bj 
using  tea,  coffee,  and  those  ten  thousand  other  nostrums  employed 
by  invalid  ladies  1  Let  the  medical  profession,  and  especially  the 
venders  of  quack  medicine^,  but  speak  out  on  the  subject,  and  they 
wUl  astonish  all.  I  refer  to  females,  not  because  their  health  is 
more  importimt,  or  their  debility  more  disastrous,  but  because  they 
are  generally  more  sickly.  Behold  their  pale  and  sickly  fonns; 
their  feeble,  measured  movements ;  their  care-worn,  pitiable  looks; 
their  extreme  delicacy  and  frailness ;  their  deficient  vital  orgaiif 
and  excessive  nenousness ;  their  miserably  small  waists,  and  slim, 
feeble  muscles ;  their  sufferings  as  mothers,  and  their  mental  and 
ph}'sical  debility !  And  all  caused  by  their  ignorantly  or  fashiona- 
bly violating  the  laws  of  Phpiology  !  Even  girls  must  be  kqit 
shut  up  in-doors,  and  laced  tight  at  that,  and  never  be  aUowed  to 
rcnnp,  because  it  is  so  ungenieel  for  a  girl  to  ramp.  No !  she  must 
be  a  lady  before  her  time,  and  therefore  must  never  race  or  romp. 
Shame  on  such  mothers !  Shame  on  such  green  ladies !  for,  unripe 
fruit  is  neither  agreeable  nor  wholesome.  Let  girls  romp,  and  let 
them  range  hill  and  dale  in  search  of  flowers,  berries,  or  any  other 
object  of  amusement  or  attraction :  let  them  bathe  often,  ddp  the 
rope,  and  take  a  smart  ride  on  horseback ;  often  interspersing  these 
amusements  with  a  turn  at  sweeping  or  washing,  in  order  thereby 
to  develop  their  vital  organs,  and  thus  lay  a  substantial  physical 
foundation  for  be<-oming  good  wives  and  mothers.  The  wil^Jest 
romps  usually  make  the  best  wives,  while  quiet,  still,  demure^  se- 
date and  sedentary  girls  are  not  worth  having. 

Hie  English  understand  this  principle,  and  hence  encourage 
rambling,  riding,  hunting,  &c. ;  and,  acconiingly  their  ladies  make 
much  more  hale,  healthy,  rosy-cheekeil  wives  and  mothers  than 
American  ladies,  who  fastidiously  regard  these  healthful  exercises 
as  improper  for  ladies!  though  breathing  is  equally  so.  But  Ame- 
rican ladies  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  studying  Physiolo^ 
gyy  a  few  lossoas  in  which  will  soon  bring  them  also  to  adopt  m 
similar  course.  Healthy  women  will  then  be  in  demand ;  but  deli- 
cate, i^\\i\\o\}s  fashionables  neglected. 

Confinement  often  induces  gloomy  feelings,  if  not  peevishness, 
which  may  usually  be  dispelled  by  a  smart  walk  or  ride,  or  by  rec- 
reation. Many  wives  suffer  extremely  from  debility  and  bad  feel- 
ings, induced  by  excessive  care  and  labor,  and  by  sekkMn  taldng 
6 
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that  recreation  which  is  as  indispensable  to  mental  health  and  hapi 
piness  ad  food  is  to  physical  enjoyment 

Many  husbands  could  not  more  effectually  promote  their  own 
happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  their  companions,  than  by  diverting 
diem  by  means  of  a  ride,  sail,  ramble,  a  visit  to  the  Museum,  pass- 
ing an  afternoon  or  evening  with  a  friend,  spending  ac  hourin  cul- 
tivating the  garden,  &c.  To  every  husband,  I  say  with  empAom, 
*^  Take  special  care  of  the  health  of  your  wife ;"  for,  it  is  an  m- 
valuable  treasure. 

In  passing,  I  will  just  remark,  that  good  size  is  important  in 
wives  and  mothers.  A  small  stature  is  objectionable  in  a  woman, 
because  little  women  usually  have  too  much  activity  for  thdr 
strength,  and,  consequently,  feeble  constitutions;  hence  they' die 
young,  and  besides,  being  nervous,  suffer  extremely  as  mothen. 
But  -those  of  good  size,  generally  have  much  better  health,  fiir 
greater  powers  of  endurance,  and  more  strength  of  mind,  though 
perhaps  less  brilliancy  of  talent :  besides,  being  the  parents  of  much 
larger,  finer,  and  more  healthy  offspring.  As  a  class,  they  are  bet- 
ter every  way,  except  merely  in  point  of  exquisitcnw  of  feeling, 
which,  in  that  excess  in  which  most  small  women  have  it,  is  most 
pernicious. 

For  many  years,  the  fact  that  small  women  were  preferred,  and 
that  young  ladies  tried  to  render  themselves  small,  was  to  me  a 
perfect  mystery,  but  that  mysteiy  was, solved  when  Physiology 
taught  me  that  small  persons  had  proportionally  more  fedingj  widi 
less  strength.  Having  too  little  vital  stamina  to  perfect  their  bodira^ 
like  exotic  plants  they  bloom  before  their  time,  and  are  ackly  and 
feeble.  This  extreme  susceptibility  of  feeling  is  the  ground  of  their 
preference ;  whereas,  it  should  be  Uie  very  ground  of  liieir  rejection ; 
for,  besides  that  physical  inability  which  occasions  their  dimmished 
rize,  their  oiispring  are  small,  feeble,  and  few.  And  if  this  cause 
continue  to  operate  upon  the  rising  race,  we  shall  soon  be— what 
we  are  fast  becoming — a  nation  of  dwarf Sj  mentally  as  well  as 
phyacally.  Small  parents  may  indeed  have  smart  ard  briUitaU 
children,  yet  they  will  be  precocious^  and  hence  almost  siik  to  die 
young. 
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In  ocmduding  the  directions  for  choosing  a  compamoiiy  I  say, 
many  so  as  to  gratify,  not  one  faculty,  nor  a  few  faculties  merely, 
but  ALL  of  them ;  for,  it  is  the  birmonious  exercise  and  gratification 
<tf  them  ally  which  constitutes  the  very  pinnacle  of  human  enjoy* 
meat  But  if  you  cannot  do  this  in  its  full  extent,  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  too  sweet  a  cup  for  erring  mortals  to  drink,  unmingled 
with  any  bitter,  then  gratify  as  many  as  possible,  or,  rather,  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  brain.  If  you  are  prevented  from  attain- 
ing this  very  achme  of  human  bliss,  ascend  as  high  in  the  scale  as 
you  can ;  but,  in  doing  this,  you  mud  begin  right.  Let  no  cm 
quality  of  body  or  mind,  however  desirable,  determine  your  choice, 
but  examme  th^  character  as  a  vohole.  And  also  bear  in  mind  tfat 
&ct,  that  our  tastes  vary  much  between  youth  and  mature  age. 
In  the  former  period,  the  animal  feelings  are  much  more  vigorous 
than  m  after  life,  yet  by  far  the  greatest  and  the  best  portion  of 
life  is  that  passed  after  the  propensities  begin  to  wane.  Let  those 
ycNith,  therefore,  in  whom  Amativeness  especially,  is  strong  and 
ardent,  or  who  sedc  to  marry  for  personal  beauty,  remember  that 
thb  ground  of  preference  is  not  to  continue  alwa}'s,  and  hence,  let 
them  cater,  not  for  their  animal  natures  mainly,  but  for  their  high- 
er moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  whose  fountains  of  happiness 
never  dry  up,  and  whose  streams  of  pleasure  are  always  pore, 
sweet,  rich,  wholesome,  and  abundant 


mirrs  in  reference  to  conductino  couRTsmp. 

To  make  a  good  selection^  is  by  no  means  the  only  importimt 
point  connected  with  getting  married.  The  proper  method  of  con- 
ducting the  courtship,  is  almost  as  much  so.  In  forming  the  matri- 
monial relations,  let  special  care  be  taken  properly  to  blend  the 
qualities  and  assimilate  the  affections  of  each  with  those  of  the 
other.  Let  the  social  faculties  be  to  marriage  what  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  are  to  that  noble  river,  while  the  other 
faculties  represent  its  branches.  When  these  tributaries  join  the 
main  river  while  running  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  consequences 
will  be  a  constant  boiling  and  commotion  of  their  waters  through 
life ;  but  when  they  unite  while  both  are  flowing  on  in  a  similar 
direction,  this  harmonious  union  swells  your  flood  of  joy  and  hqipi- 
nesi  till  its  de^  and  eq^ansi  ve  waters  glide  anoothly  on  to  tb»  mt 
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ocean  of  eternal  bliss.  Not  only  should  the  faculties  be  similar  in 
point  of  size,  hut,  from  the  firsts  they  should  be  trained  so  as  to  act 
in  unison  and  harmony  with  those  of  the  other.  Instead  of  this, 
many  begin  married  life  by  arraying  their  faculties  againd 
those  of  their  companions — ^by  saying,  in  €u:tion  if  not  in  toordSy  ^  I 
will  let  you  know,  in  the  beginning,  that  I  am  not  to  be  ruled  by 
you,  and  will  do  as  I  please."  But  in  so  doing,  they  are  planting 
thorns  under  pillows  of  down,  on  which  they  are  compelled  to  lie- 
but  not  rest — through  life ;  for,  every  unpleasant  feeling  during 
courtship,  is  sure  to  have  its  bitter  taste  through  life.  How  often 
do  petty  feelings  of  pride,  proceeding  from  the  jealousy,  or  distrust,  or 
guilty  conscience  of  the  complaining  party,  construe  a  fancied  neg- 
lect or  imaginary  provocation,  wholly  undesigned  by  the  other, 
into  occasions  of  disaffection,  which  frequently  widen  into  recipro- 
cal coldness^  if  not  into  mutual  accusations,  and  thereby  break  off, 
at  \ciKii  for  a  time,  their  growing  attachments,  leaving  both  most 
wretihiHJ.  Kach  loves  the  other,  and  yet,  while  their  affections  in- 
clim;  them  one  way,  their  pride  or  Combativeness  drives  them  the 
other.  This  clashing  of  the  faculties,  is  the  most  unhappy  state  of 
mind  imaginable.  Beware  how  you  set  your  faculties  at  war  with 
each  other ;  for,  it  is  like  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face. 
Why  make  yourself  most  miserable  merely  to  tease  and  torment  the 
object  of  your  affections,  or  rather  jealousy  ?  Recollect  your  lia- 
bility to  become  jealous  without  cause,  in  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple explnineil  on  page  25,  and  therefore,  make  abundant  allow- 
ances, as  well  for  yourself  as  for  your  intended.  Close  the  breach ; 
he-al  the  wound ;  make  mutual  concessions ;  and  never  let  your 
priilv  conlliet  with  love.  And  let  young  gentlemen^  especiaUy^  re- 
member that  they  are  more  liable  to  give  occasions  of  offence  than 
yount^  ladies ;  for,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  who  is  in 
love,  to  be  the  aggressor,  or  ill-treat  the  object  of  that  love.  And 
then,  too,  young  ladies  suffer  more  from  these  interruptions  than 
yountj;  men,  iH^ausc  their  attachments  are  so  much  stronger  and  more 
tender,  ami  they  have  so  much  less  to  divert  their  minds  from  the 
caust*  of  their  grief.  Follow  the  ad\ice  already  pven,  in  fiist 
choosiiii::  intcllvcttuJlt/^  and  then  let  no  petty  feeling  of  pride  or 
anger  interrupt  your  love.  Give  no  occasion  of  offence,  and  be 
slow  to  nveive  one.  The  acknowledged  principle  that  we  dislike 
th(vo  we  have  injured,  shows  that  those  who  are  angry  first  or  most, 
are  usually  the  most  in  fault 
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AGE  MOST  SUITABLE  FOB  BSABBTTf^ 

On  this  point,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  The  ninnber 
€jf  years  is  not  material,  but  the  vigor  and  youthfulness  of  the  con- 
sdtution  alone  are  important ;  for,  some  are  older  at  •  twenty,  than 
others  at  twenty-five.  Never  ask  how  many  years  old  one  is,  but 
only  how  much  animal  and  mental  vtgor,  or  how  much  youthful- 
ness and  ardor  there  is.  A  broken  constitution  begins  to  decline  at 
seventeen,  while  a  strong,  unimpaired  constitution  is  in  its  prime  at 
forty.  These  remarks  apply  both  to  the  absolute  age  suitable  {or 
marrying,  and  to  the  comparative  ages  of  the  two  parties.  I  incline 
to  tlic  opinion,  that  between  twenty  and  thirty  is  the  age  designed 
by  naturej  and  the  one  most  suitable  in  itself;  yet  persons  from  short- 
lived families  mature  much  earlier,  and  are  inclined  to  marry  much 
younger^  than  those  from  long-lived  families.  The  Scriptures  in- 
form us,  that  those  before  the  flood  who  lived  to  so  great  an  age, 
did  not  marry  till  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  This 
discloses  a  principle  which  will  be  found  universally  true ;  that  those 
who  are  inclined  to  marry  very  young,  are  prematurely  developed 
throughout,  and  die  early.  Imiividual  exceptions  may  occur,  yet 
this  principle  forms  a  law  of  our  l)cing. 

Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  a  newly  married  friend,  advocated  early 
marriages,  on  the  ground  that  nature  would  indicate  the  most  suit- 
able time,  by  imparting  the  rt*quisite  feelings  or  instincti.  In  this, 
he  was  phitosophicatly  right,  but  practically  wrong,  as  will  appear 
on  referrincf  to  those  caiu^"s  which  dcvelope  Amativeness  prema- 
iurely.  Let  nature  have  her  perfect  work,  and  she  Vill  indicate  ' 
the  proper  time  by  implanting  the  requisite  feelings,  but  that  artifi- 
cial state  of  society  in  which  we  live,  violates  her  laws,  and  causes 
her  to  lead  him  wofully  astray  in  this  rt^pect.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, th'it,  at  all  events,  marriage  should  be  postponed  till  the  growth 
is  comph»te<l,  the  physical  organization  well  nigh  consolidated,  the 
judjjraent  fully  matured,  and  both  parties  have  obtainwl  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  Physiology,  as  well  as  of  the  best  method  of 
nur6in<r  ami  educating  children. 

Early  marriaii^cs  have  one  important  advantage, — that  of  the 

more  easily  assiniilatini^  tht*  feelings,  and  adapting  the  habits  to 

each  other,  but  the  disiad vantage  of  a  judgment  too  immature  to 

•elect  the  best  object  of  affection ;  while  late  marriages  have  a  dia- 
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W  AN   DIPRUFER  OBJECTION  TO  EARLY  MARRIAGE. 

advantap^c  of  far  j^rt-ater  inairiHtmli', — tliat  of  iiiarrylnp  a  second  or 
a  twentieth  love,  «l.irli  Is  will  niirh  suificieiit,  as  \v«'  shall  present- 
ly see,  for  ever  to  blast  trii*'  connubial  love.  As  sneii'ty  now  is,  it 
18  my  une(]uivocal  opinion,  that  very  eiirly  nianiatri-s,  say  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  are  the  bi-st,  if  not  almost  in(lis)xniiable  to  virtut- 
and  connubial  happiness.  Of  tht^  two  e\ils,  of  inarrvini;  without 
judgment,  or  tcith  judi^im'nt  but  inthoui  lovcy  choose  the  former, 
for  it  is  the  least.  But  a  inoie  conclusive  reason  for  this  opinioo, 
"mil  be  given  under  a  substKjuent  head. 

AN    IMrnOI'LR   OBJKCTION   TO   EARLY    MARRIAGES. 

Many  mothers  object  to  their  dauLjhters'  marrj'ing  young,  cm  th^ 
ground  that  married  w<uncn  not  only  take  little  or  no  enjo>inent, 
but  arc  nndered  unhappy  by  the  cans  (»f  the  f:unily,  and  by  lH*in(: 
shut  out  from  all  the  pleasures  of  sfN'icty.  What  nn  idea  thin  ? 
Wliat  a  reflection  on  this  hravi'n-born  in>titulion.  Those  wliom 
marriaii^e  renders  unhappy,  or  even  whose  pleasures  it  abridf[^es, 
better  not  marry  at  all. 

But  what  is  th**  oris^in  of  this  almost  blasphemous  idea  ?  Why 
that  all  till'  pleasures  of  \ounj^  huliis  arc  summed  up  in — attending 
balls,  paities,  slci'^h -rides,  pl«asurc-e\cui"sinns,  in  love-S4Tape5,  court- 
ing, llirtini^  with  the  Ix'aux  to  Si-curf  a  more  advantaiicouN  match, 
ami  thinirs  of  this  class!  It  rcrtainly  lan  have  no  ttfur  origin, 
and  is  an  imj^lous  reflect  inn  on  the  marriiii^e  institution  bimI  the 
family  leKitkins.  1  scorn  tltp  inoth'T,  I  pity  the  daughter,  who 
wouiil  po.-t|)(ine  marri;)L:e  an  hour  to  iillow  the  latter  an  op|K>rtunxt> 
to  take  a  little  more  pi  m  sit  re  !)rfore  marriaire  shuts  hiT  out  fmcn 
the  Wfsisl  ;!:id  its  i'Iia<tirrx.  (  ?)  In  vi»  i|(/in«r,  they  condemn  morriagf 
as  a  n  rcyv'irr/  e>il.  ami  imply  tl.:il  m;>trimony  is  that  hateful 
alt.nr  on  ibe  burnin'^  embers  of  which  woman  must  )m*  sacri- 
fiet-d,  wi'.h  all  lier  hope^  and  pro>prets — that  innnietl  life  is  a 
slavish,  an  in->'b-rab!e  dn'tiirinj,  and  therefore  In  U*  po>t|ionnl  as 
loni;  as  pos.Nib!i'.  And  to  tb«»se  wtiin«  n  who  th  |vist|wine  marria|;r 
from  tisis  wii  knl  n;'»ll\e.  maiii'd  bie  i»«  all  that  lh»y  fear;  f^r,  thiy 
many  Trun*  /.'..'•/•  -t,  n«-t  tVi'iu  lit\e,  and  tlierero.f  experience  all  ibt* 
mu^eriis,  anil  noni*  nf  tlie  ble^^i:!  :<,  alrtaily  deM-ribcHl.  Thow 
mothtrs  who  ent>  rl.iin  ^o  rt-jKi/naiil  an  idt  a  of  marriage,  only  show 
what  kind  of  wi\es  and  mrttlu-rs  //(« y  have  Invn.  The  snonrr  dMt 
relation  is  eiiterul  into,  afttT  the  intellirt  of  the  parties  ill 
matured  to  choose  the  proper  object,  the  better. 


DiMici  wamm  mn  to  iiAUf  • 


Bat  tome  do  chooie  not  to  nuny  at  all,  but  prefer  a  life  of  m^ 
flf4lawdbe».  I  frnni  that  it  is  better  not  to  marry  at  all,  than  to 
ourry  a  bad  busbaml  or  wife,  or  even  a  poor  one,  (not  poor  m 
'  iartime,  but  poverty-fstnick  in  menial  or  moral  qualities) ;  for,  it  ii 
ofafrioialy  better  to  l«*t  the  social  orf^ans  remain  unextrcisedf  than  to 
kaYO  thm  reverted  or  painfuUjf  exenuwd.  I  aho  f^rant,  that* 
lakiait  an  even  chance,  there  u  more  prospect  of  marrying  a  bad  or 
a  poor  btBhanil  or  wiiV  than  there  is  of  manning  a  good  one ;  still, 
IdUow  the  principk's  lai«l  down  in  thu  work,  and  I  will  stand  spon- 
«ir  fiv  the  mult ;  that  bi,  if  you  can  find  one  to  marry.  But  to 
fmd  Ik  proper  one  is  the  main  difficulty. 

*•  Hir  imkor,  kmc  mptu  ruf." 

Ejpecially  is  it  diflinilt  to  fiml  a  (;ood  wife  ;  because,  modem  eda- 
cation  has  just  about  hiintd  our  young  wnmen  and  girb,  as  will  be 
fulK  shown  in  our  chapter  on  ^  fi.u ai.k  epitatki?!.**  Still,  noU 
withstaadiBg  all  thi*  iliflic*uky  conneiird  with  finding  a  good  ooBS- 
pan:on,  marriae^*  l*^  jaM  a!«  rniu'h  a  part  of  our  nature  as  talking  or 
eatin:;,  and  th<*rtf')rt*,  i*annot  Im*  dLsp<*meii  with  without  swious 
drtrini'  nL  If  tin*  •^M-i.il  ortMns  U*  miliII.  iloini^ic  enjoyment  is 
pT'  j«»r*inn.iM\  t  in  -iriiMTilHil.  It'  thiA  U»  Inrj^r,  but  yntrrrcutd^ 
tho  \r^\r  an  :ii  l.iii.:  \<>iil.  n  rrn\in<:  at'tt-r  V'lni  thine;  whiih  they  do 
t0d  }*\t\  a  I'M'^in'j  f>r  :i  kindrdl  ^^pirit  whit  h  thry  rannrt  firwt,  or 
whi*  h,  ii  t}.'\  <It  t'tn«!  1i>]t  (l«i  ri<>(  in:iny.  nn(l<T*i  the  matti-r  i4ill 
wnr%r :  t'nr.  In:*-  t"\«*  ftwn*4  tlmirish  a)>>fii\  Init  intv^in*-^  its  affT- 
Ux;at^  trmlriK  aroinHi  «>ni<*  |(i\*  ly  n)i*irt  whi*  h  it  ran  inukr  itf 
••^v.  I>«li\f  r  inr  fp  tn  Im\i>  \ih<n  lithrr  iinr«-«{iiitt'«l  or  unifratified. 
il'-ncr.  I  r«-..l)\  \vA\  ih'iM»  youn::  |ii-nji!f,  r«|M*f  lally  youn^  ladim^ 
w^^f«r  i!'im«Mir  111  linirs  an*  mi  ^tr^ni;.  and  wh«>M*  hrart*i  arr  cisdiing 
(vun^ain^  ft^tTfiiwin'j  uith  \n\v  aiMl  trrMltrni-w,  liut  who  have  no 
rJtt¥ry  X  fin  w).]<  !i  t  I  Ummw  t!ti  Hi.  IV>  \\n\  wA  pitv  \on«lrr  CfKNBg 
dfusr  «tt)ii>'it  it<  rn:i1«'  f  SiM'h  ancunahr^  ran  1\  il  i  «<*r  inrur  m 
naturr,  tr^tt  «)*<fi1ii  thi-y  ^lur  in  uUu-i\\v  tn  man  or  wmnan,  who 
takrs  ^1  iMn  h  <-i.j- •un«-t)l  in  |ii\inc.  ii'Mi  ^uArs  w>  much  Irnm  its 
ahsriK-r.  Hmw  iz.an>  nMnlin  I.mL*'^  uho  art-  i%it}  «ay  quab- 
M  tn  makr  fhr  brat  of  «ivi-!i  ami  nvrthrri,  arr  iWmcm^  to  livv  «»- 
I,  and  to  die  unmoumed  t    1 1 
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tunatc  class  are  the  ven'  BEST  of  the  sex— those  whose  feelings  of 
love  are  of  that  ex(]uisito  character  which,  once  tlisappointed,  for 
ever  afterward  refast*  to  violate  the  sacredness  of  their  first  love  by 
a  second  engagement.  Some  of  them  are  doubtk^sN  too  ]iarticular, 
others  too  cautious,  but  the  majority  too  tenderly  endeared  to  some 
consccnial  spirit  ever  to  cast  an  eye  of  love  upon  any  other  than  him 
who  bore  off,  only  to  blif^ht,  their  fin«t  full-hloomini;  aifectioas.  I^ 
them  not  be  ridicuktl,  but  rather  let  them  l)e  commendetl  for  bein^ 
thus  tnie  to  nature,  or,  rather,  for  havint;  so  much  nature  in  them. 
And  then,  too,  they  render  themsilves  very  useful  in  families,  neigh- 
borhoods, and  societies,  esp<rially  relitrious,  as  teachers,  nurses, 
makers  of  garments,  &c.  But  they  should  not  expect  to  hre  as 
long  or  as  happily  as  they  would,  had  they  married  well  while 
young. 

But  to  those  whose  social  orrrans  are  large  and  also  cuff rf,  Phren- 
ology says,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  ^  law  of  our  beings  added  to 
all  the  penalties  of  its  infraction — Marry  !  Marry  jooji,  or  else 
cetise  vj-crcisinir  \  )ur  ^!Oi■ial  tacultirs  ;  Wcause,  besides  foregoing 
the  virtuous  plru<u.<>s  ol  that  quiet,  unchecked,  and  reciproi*al  exer- 
cise of  the  scK'i  I  faculties  atfordcil  by  marriage,  their  i/ngra/i- 
Jied  action,  or  eln*  tlu'ir  i^iciou:!  indulgence— one  of  which  must 
accompany  tlieir  every  exercise  in  the  unmarried — though  it  may 
afToni  IvwiMrary  pleasure,  is  sure  to  poison  or  pollute  the  foun- 
tain of  love,  and  to  render  all  its  succeeding  streams  full  of  bitter- 
ness and  wo ! 

Phrenology,  therefore,  recognised  and  enforces  this,  one  of  the  fint 
commands  of  ( io<l  to  man  :  '*  Re  ye  fruitful  tmd  multiply^  and  rr- 
pltnish  the  carth.*^  Berome  hasbands,  wivi-s,  and  parents;  so  that 
your  social  faculties  may  have  full  sco|m?  for  action,  together  with  a 
delightful  objn  t  for  the  combined  exercise  of  the  other  faculties ; 
and,  that  you  may  leave  a  nam**  and  a  race  to  *'  rise  up  and  call 
you  hit  ssaL*'  You  cannot  be  a  ir/i()/c  man  or  woman  unless  ali 
your  f.u  111  ties  are  brought  into  pleitsurable  action  upon  their  legiti- 
mate tibjecLs  ;  or  when  they  are  /Mrrtrfn/. 

Many  persons,  particularly  ynung  men,  refuse  to  marry,  rape- 
dally  "these  hard  limes,  lnvaiiM-  they  cannot  suppi>rt  a  wife  in  tke 
style  they  wish.  To  this,  I  reply,  that  a  fiiwd  wile  will  care  Icsa 
for  the  style  in  wliii  h  >he  is  sup|NirtiiI  than  for  you.  Khe  will 
cheerfully  cnnfunn  to  ynur  necuj^Nilies,  autl  be  happy  with  you  in  a 
log-cabin.    She  will  even  hdp  you  iUfpori  yowndf.    To  auffOrt 
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a  good  wife,  eren  if  she  have  children,  is  really  less  expensive  ifaan 
to  hoard  alone,  besides  being  one  of  the  surest  means  of  acquiring 
pioperty,  as  is  shown  page  26.  This  false  pride  of  wishing  to  sup- 
port a  wife  in  style,  is  really  pernicious  in  its  influences  on  yourself 
and  even  on  woman,  who  thinks,  when  this  idea  is  rife,  ^  Well, 
I'm  married  now,  and  PU  live  in  just  the  style  I  prefer,"  and  this 
diverts  her  mind  from  the  qualities  of  a  good  mother,  to  those  of  a 
/iukionable  lady.  It  also  encourages  young  ladies  to  strain  every 
point  in  order  to  show  off  in  fine  style,  so  that,  when  a  young  man 
finally  becomes  able  to  marry  and  dash  out  in  splendid  style,  he 
may  know  where  to  find  a  shoto-**  help-mate."  Is  not  this  mis- 
chievous idea  directly  calculated  to  divert  its  entertainers  from  the 
one  distinct  and  only  proper  motive  of  marriage,  namely,  domestic 
enjoyment  ?  Is  it  not  calculated  to  promote  a  fashionable,  com* 
pany-seekingy  company-entertaining  spirit,  and  to  encroach  upon 
domestic  enjoyment,  and  even  to  supplant  it  1  However,  those  who 
tee  fit  to  marry  a  shoiOy  may  do  it,  and  reap  what  they  sow. 

MARRYINO  FOB  A  HOME  KEBELT. 

Do  not,  however,  marry  for  a  hom£  merely,  unless  you  wish  to 
become  even  more  destitute  with  one  than  without  one ;  for,  it  is 
on  the  same  footing  vrith  "  marr)ing  for  monc)-."  (Sec  pa<;:c  51.) 
I  know  a  lady,  who,  when  an  orphan  girl,  lived  with  a  relative 
who  abused  her  beyond  measure,  and  who,  at  an  early  age,  married, 
not  because  she  had  the  least  spark  of  affection  for  her  husband, 
but  to  free  herself  from  her  uncle,  and  be  independent  of  her  friends. 
To  use  her  own  expression,  "  I  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire."  ^I  will  not  enter  into  particulars,  but  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  she  describes  her  situation  as  horrible  beyond  all  description, 
and  that  of  her  daughters  as  scarcely  less  so ;  because  that  father 
who  should  have  loved  and  cherished  his  daughters  for  her  sake 
as  well  as  his  his  own,  hates  and  abuses  them  on  her  account  And 
all,  not  for  any  fault  in  her,  for  she  has  an  excellent  head,  socially, 
intellectually,  and  morally,  but  because  she  \*iolated  the  law  of 
marriac^e  by  marrying  for  a  home  ;  and  a  long,  droarj*,  dark,  and 
awful  twenty  years  has  she  been  paying  the  dreadful  forfeit.  She 
oould  not  live  with  her  hasband,  because  his  physical  abuse  was  in- 
tolerable, and  therefore  obtained  a  divorce ;  nor  could  she  live  sep- 
arated from  him,  on  account  of  her  children :  so  that  her  sufferings 
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cannot  be  ended  while  she  lives.  What  a  long  and  Aiost  awfully 
wretched  life  would  the  timely  perusal  of  this  work  have  saved  her ! 
and  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  principles  here  laid  down,  and 
the  advice  given,  will  save  many  a  worthy  youth  from  being  ship- 
wrecked upon  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  unpropitious  marriage  f  "He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  He  that  has  his  die  yet  to  cast^ 
lei  him  beware/ 


MARRT  TO  PLEASE  NO  ONE  BUT  VOUCSELF,  NOT  EVEN  TOTJB  PARENTS. 

Marriage  is  a  matter  exclusively  your  aum  ;  because,  you  done 
must  abide  its  consequences.  No  person,  not  even  a  parent,  has 
the  least  right  to  interfere  or  dictate  in  this  matter.  I  never  knew 
a  marriage  made  to  please  another,  turn  out  any  otherwise  than 
most  unhappily. 

I  know  a  lady  who,  to  please  a  widowed  tnofAcr,  and  provide 
her  a  home,  (property  she  did  not  need,)  married  a  man  for  whom 
she  had  not  one  spark  of  love,  and  who,  to  obtain  her,  had  art- 
fully courted  the  mother  more  than  the  daughter.  Her  marriage 
was  the  destruction  of  all  her  pleasiu*es,  and  the  grave  of  that  very 
mother  who  had  persuadeil  her  daughter  into  it.  Because  the  moth- 
er would  not  give  him  the  command  of  a  thousand  dollars,  (it  was 
this  thousand  dollars  that  he  courted  and  married !)  the  interest  of 
which  was  her  main  support,  he  became  her  enemy,  and  made  her 
life  most  wretched,  and  then  exposeil  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
caa<;e  her  death  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  poisoned  her.  The 
mother  thus  ruined  her  obedient  daughter  by  insisting  upon  her 
marrying  a  man  she  never  loved,  and  thereby  ended  her  own  life. 
How  forcibly  this  illustrates  the  evil  of  marr}'ing  except 'firom  pun 
love,  from  congeniality  of  soul. 

Parents  can  no  more  love  for  their  children  than  they  can  eai,  or 
sleep,  or  breathCj  or  die  and  go  to  heaven  for  them.  They  may 
give  wholesome  advice  merely,  but  should  leave  the  entire  decinon 
to  the  unbiased  judgment  of  the  parties  themselves,  who  mainly  are 
to  experience  the  consequences  of  their  choice.  Besides,  such  is 
human  nature,  that  to  oppose  lovers,  or  to  speak  against  the  per- 
son bclovaK  only  increases  their  desire  and  determination  to  many. 
The  belovtnl  one  is  considered  as  abused,  and  this  sympathy 
stren»:thens  love,  and  weakens  the  influence  of  those  who  oppose^ 
and  thereby  furthers  the  match  by  preparing  the  way  for  an  flb|pt 
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menii  Many  a  run-away  match  would  never  have  taken  place  but 
for  opposition  or  intcrftTencc.  Parents  are  mostly  to  be  blamed  far 
these  elopements.  Their  cliildren  marry  partly  out  of  spite,  and  to 
be  contrary.  Their  very  natures  tell  them  tliat  this  interference  b 
unjust — as  it  really  is — and  this  excites  Combativeness,  Finnneas, 
and  Self-Esteem,  in  combination  with  the  Social  Faculties  to  pow- 
erful and  even  blind  resistance — which  turmoil  of  the  facilities  ha»- 
tens  the  match.  Let  the  affections  of  a  daughter  be  once  slightly 
enlisted  in  your  favor,  and  then  let  the  "  old  folks"  start  an  opposu 
ttOHj  and  you  maj'  feci  svre  of  your  prize.  If  she  did  not  love  you 
before,  she  will  now  that  you  are  persecuted.  Is  not  this  a  princi" 
pie  of  our  nature  ?  Then,  why  ever  oppose  a  marriage  ?  Reason 
with  them  mildly,  and  then  throw  on  them  the  responsibility ,  and 
they  will  ^ive  it  up  a  thousand  times  sooner  than  when  opposed. 
Never  disinherit,  or  threaten  to  disinherit,  a  child  for  marrying 
against  your  will.  If  you  wish  a  daughter  to  marry  a  man  )\'hom 
you  do  not  wish  her  to  marry,  oppose  her,  and  she  will  be  sure  to 
marry  him  ;  so  also  in  reference  to  a  son. 

"  But,"  says  a  parent,  "  if  I  let  my  daujijhter  alone,  she  will  mar- 
ry apjainst  my  will,  and  you  say,  if  I  oppose  her,  she  will  *  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure.'  What,  then,  shall  I  do  T'  Don't  do  much 
about  it ;  and,  after  properly  counselling  your  child,  care  as  little 
about  any  disastrous  results  as  may  be ;  for,  your  opposition  will 
only  make  matters  worse,  bj-  setting  your  daujrhter  against  you,  as 
well  as  by  promoting  the  dlsa^ret'ablir  match ;  so  that  your  best 
course  is,  patiently  to  endure  what  you  cannot  cure  if  you  try. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  such  sfiould,  and  might  be  the  rela- 
tions between  parents  aiHl  children,  that  the  latter  would  apply  to 
parents  for  adi^ice  on  the  first  pulsation  of  love.  Let  the  father 
prop<Tly  train  his  daujrhter,  and  she  will  brinij  her  Jirst  love-letter 
to  him,  and  s^ive  him  an  opportunity  to  cherish  a  suita!)le  affection, 
and  to  nip  an  improper  one  in  the  germ,  before  it  has  time  to  do 
any  harm. 

Tliere  \s,  however,  one  way  of  effectually  preventing  an  improper 
match,  and  that  is,  not  to  alloir  your  children  to  associatk  with  any 
whom  you  are  unwilling:  they  should  marry.  How  crml  as  well  as 
unjust,  to  allow  a  dau^htir  to  associate  with  a  youno;  man  till  the 
aff'eciions  of  both  are  riveteil,  and  then  forbid  her  marr\ins^  him* 
Forbid  all  associaitonf  or  consent  cheerfully  to  the  marriage. 
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" But,"  answers  a  purse-proud  mother,  "my  daughter, (impudent 
huzzy !)  has  fallen  in  love  with  our  hired  man !  How  could  I  pre- 
vent their  being  together  and  exchanging  love-looks  1"  Good 
madam,  if  your  hired  man  be  immoral  or  unworthy,  exclude  him 
from  your  family ;  if  he  be  intelligent  or  worthy,  he  may  be  as 
good  as  jpur  daughter  is,  even  though  a  laborer ;  for,  labor  is 
highly  promotive  of  everj'  virtue.  If  you  are  still  determined  that 
your  (laughter  shall  not  many  a  poor  man,  and  yet  if  you  must 
have  a  young  man  to  do  your  drudger)-,  I  see  no  other  way  but  to 
hire  a  rich  young  man  to  do  that  drudgerj',  or  else  to  break  your 
daughter's  heart,  and  render  her  miserable  for  life. 

DO  NOT  iMARCY  AN   INTEMPERATE   COMPANION. 

So  many  and  so  aggravated  are  the  instances  of  matrimonial  suf- 
fering produced  by  murrjing  companions,  especially  husbands,  of 
intemperate  habits,  that  a  passing  allusion  merely  to  this  subject  is 
all  that  is  requiretl.  Intemperance  is  the  parent  of  all  the  viceSi 
because  (as  shown  in  my  work  on  "  Intemperance  founded  on 
Phrenology  and  Physiolog},)  such  is  the  relation  between  the  body 
and  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  the  animal  propensities,  that  the  stim- 
ulant atTorded  by  alcoliolic  drinks  excites  these  animal  propenaties 
more  relatively  than  it  docs  the  moral  sentiments  or  intellect,  and 
hence  induces  vice  in  all  its  forms,  as  well  as  every  species  of  bad 
habits. 

Do  not  flatter  yourself  tnat  your  intended  is  only  a  moderaie  or 
an  occasional  drinker ;  for,  moderate  drinking  is  the  only  cause  of 
besotted  drunkenness,  as  well  as  the  main  high  road  to  all  the 
wretchedness  and  crime  accompanying  it.  How  alcoholic  drinks  de- 
basc  and  degrade  the  man  or  woman !  nor  is  it  any  palliation  that  only 
an  occkisional  glass  of  inne  or  porter  is  taken,  and  taken  gentedly  ; 
for,  the  more  genteel,  the  worse,  and  the  more  dangerous.  I  never 
see  a  young  lady  tip  oflT  a  glass  of  wine  in  company,  without  tUnk- 
ing  what  a  miserable  wife  she  will  make !  Wine  is  as  bad,  espe- 
cially for  ladies  and  the  higher  or  sedentary  classes,  as  rum  or 
brandy  is  for  the  laboring ;  because  it  stimulates  them  quite  as 
much,  anil  it  is  this  verj'  sfimulus  that  does  the  mischief.  To 
ever}'  youn;x  man,  thun,  I  say.  Do  not  marry  a  inje  tcho  drinki 
even  trine  or  porter  :  for,  as  sure  as  you  do,  you  will  rue  the  day 
of  your  marriage.  You  will  find  her  irritable  and  peevish,  and  any 
thing  but  agreeable;  and  liable  not  to  be  virtuous j  because  it  m 
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eoDceded,  on  all  hands,  that  every  form  of  alcoholic  drinlcs  exdta 
AmativencsSy  which  exposes  any  woman,  when  slightly  exhilarated, 
(I  do  not  mean  intoxicated,)  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  If  the  ex- 
hilarating effects  of  ardent  spirit  render  a  man  liable  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  business — and  this  is  conceded  on  all  hands ;  for, 
the  most  effectual  way  to  take  adv&ntage  of  a  man  is  first  to  tirest 
him,  not  till  he  is  drunk,  but  till  he  becomes  excited  aiid  exhib- 
rated — then  surely  the  exhilaration  produced  by  any  kind  of  ardent 
spirit,  even  by  wine,  exposes  her  also  to  be  taken  unawares,  and 
robbed  of  her  most  costly  jewel.  JVb  trinC'drinking  woman  ii 
sdfe^  even  though  she  drinks  only  enough  to  become  somewhat 
exhilarated  ;  for  it  is  the  exhilaration — whether  of  wine  or  stronger 
lk]uors  is  immaterial — ^that  does  the  mischief.  Let  those  young 
men  who  gallant  the  ladies  home  from  balls  and  parties  where  wine 
is  drank,  be  my  vouchers.  Hence  for  a  woman  to  drink  wine  or  any 
kind  of  exhilarating  drinks,  I  deem  immodest  and  even  gross  vul- 
garity. 

If  this  allusion  be  deemed  improper,  surely  it  is  far  more  so  bt 
a  woman  to  drink  even  itine.  Only  ttine'drinking  women  will 
object  to  it,  and  they  know  it  to  be  trite. 

And  to  every  young  woman,  I  woukl  say,  with  great  emphas8| 
adopt  the  motto,  "  Total  abstinence  or  no  husband  ;"  for  there  is  a 
world  df  philosophy  in  overj'  won!  of  it.  The  philosophy  of  the 
'*  TOTAL  abstinence"  L<?,  that  unless  a  young  man  abstains  totally  from 
every  form  and  de^^ree  of  intoxiealing  drinks,  ho  is  in  danger,  aye, 
almost  sure  to  beeome  a  drunkard^  and  not  only  to  neglect  to  pro- 
vide for  a  wife,  but  to  drink  up  even  her  earnings,  besides  oftto^ 
tfi^  her.  Tlie  philosophy  of  the  last  clause,  "  or  no  husband,"  is, 
that  it  is  infinitely  Ix'tter  to  have  no  husl)an<l  than  a  drunken  one. 
I  appeal  to  you,  wives  and  mothers  of  drinking  husbancb,  if  you 
would  not  infinitely  prefer  never  to  hare  married  f  If  wonls  are 
not  uttiTly  inade(}uate  to  descrilx;  your  sorro\\'s  and  your  sufferings, 
both  on  your  own  account  and  on  account  of  your  children  ? 

Do  not  flatter  yourselves,  that  you  can  trean  c\Qn  an  occa^onal 
wine  drinker  from  his  cups  by  love  and  persuasion.  Anient  spirit 
at  first,  kindles  up  the  fires  of  love  into  the  fierce  flames  of  burning 
Ucentiow^ni^ss,  which  burn  out  everj-  element  of  love,  and  <lestroy 
ever)'  vi^stige  of  pure  atfection.  It  over-excites  Amativeni-ss,  and 
thereby  fmally  destroys  it, — producing  at  first,  unbridkxl  libertinism, 
and  then  an  utter  barrenneas  of  love ;  besides  reversing  the  other 
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faculties  of  the  drinker  a^^ainst  his  own  coasort,  and  those  of  tlia 
^fe  against  her  drinkin<j:  husband.  Read  my  work  on  '*  Intempe- 
rance," and  you  will  nevir  wisli  to  marry  even  a  modiraie  drinker, 
though  it  be  of  wine  oidy. 

But,  another  dirirtion,  still  more  important  if  possible  than  either 
that  precedes  it,  and  one  more  intimately  associated  with  the  viitiie 
and  well-being  of  man  than  any  yet  given — it  is. 


DO  NOT   ALLOW    THE    DOMESTIC    FACtLTIES   TO   BECOMK   ENGAGED  UimL 
YOU    HAVE   MADE    YOUR   CHOICE,   AM)  OBTAINED   CONSENT. 

It  has  already  brcn  shown,  p]).  24—34,  that  no  small  part  of 
man's  happiness  or  niis^-ry  dt- pends  upon  the  condition  of  liLs  Social 
Faculties ;  and  also,  that  donu'stic  enjoyment  ran  be  si*ruR'd  only 
by  obetlionce  to  the  laws  of  their  constitution,  while  domestic  misery 
is  the  inevitable  consffiufnce  of  their  infraction.  I^t  it  ever  be 
remembiTinl  that  love  is  one  of  the  ma^t  sncrcd  elements  of  our 
nature,*  and  the  most  dan«rt*rous  with  which  to  tamper.  It  is 
a  verj*  beaut ifid  and  dclicattly  contriveil  orjxan,  producing  the 
most  dcliixhtful  results,  but  easily  thrown  out  of  repair-^Iike  a 
tender  plant,  the  drlicate  fibres  of  which  incline  ^n^dually  to 
intwinc  themsclvt-s  around  its  Iwlovetl  one,  uniting  two  willing 
hearts  by  a  thousand  cudcarini;  ties,  and  making;  of  *'  twnin  one 
llesh:"  but  they  arc  easily  torn  it'sundcr,  and  then  adieu  to  the  jojrs 
of  connu))ial  bliss!  but  prepare  to  meet  the  impemlini;  ptmaltifli 
attache* I  to  ihe  violation  of  those  laws  which  CTovcrn  the  Social 
relatione".  The  dornesti*-  lacultie-';  an'  easily  violatcti  and  si*antL 
It  is  with  them  as  with  sian-il  or  \io|;ited  CimMieiiliousnew.  Bem*- 
volence,  ApproI»:iti\t  ni'ss,  Vt-nemlinn,  \c.  Thus,  how  pun^ent^ 
how  oxiiwhi  Iniiuir.  are  the  fiiM  cunipunitirjas  (»f  a  sjuihy  con- 
science I  I'lt  e\ery  m  w  vif»la!Jon  wi  ars  nil'  ils  tender  eilgp.  and 
blunts  the  inor:il  "Sensibilities,  an<l  (MMsiMnl  in,  so(>n  efliftuallv  s* 
h'nces  and  si*ai>i  it.  Sit.  when  Approb;kti\(>nt  ns  in  a  child,  escpe* 
cially  in  a  irirl,  isfiiNt  wtMuidrd  by  ri'prnol'or  ri'proach,  her  feeiin«v9 
of  shame  and  MUM  titi<  :it  inn  arr  mi  iiito!iTal>le  that  she  knows  not 
where  tn  hitlr  her  In  .al,  criniMiiKtl  with  the  blash  of  shatne  and 

•  Win!  !■♦  '-Jilitl  *iiil.i,  n  '.  li  .  I.JH  If,  i.rii:-!!  iii.urilv  in  llit*  artii  n  i>f  .\malit«» 
Dcas.  BTiJ  M  411'  t!.>  r  n  <ii  i-  :>  r  a;>.i:..il  |  ,i«ti.'ti.  Tr'U'  !•  vf  m  t  (  •Umrr  crc-wtk* 
— «lwa\4  nmliijl  ami  itN'iiTiK-al.  uml  foiimlfii  in  r«tc«fn,  ind  in  an  MlmirilMft  «f 
BOffil  aod  iuU'Uectiul  nuaUtict ,  while  Middca  iof e  it  caciud  by  fkgmtai  ch— a 
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!  of  disgrace.  But  reproaches  and  blame  admiiiLstercd  a  few 
times,  s«*;ir  this  faculty  so  elfectually  that  she  holds  up  a  bold  and 
brazen  face  to  all  the  reproaches  that  can  be  heaped  upon  her ; 
being  callous  to  all  sense  of  shame  and  regard  for  character.  So, 
also,  if  one  vihosc  heart  is  all  alive  to  the  miseries  of  sensitive  be- 
ings, sees  an  anuual  killed  for  the  first  tune,  or  a  fellow-being  rack- 
ed with  pain,  reversed  Benevolence  inflicts  even  greater  agony  than 
that  endured  by  the  object  pitied ;  yet,  a  few  such  sights  so  eiTec- 
tually  hanlcn  the  heart  and  drown  the  voice  of  pity  as  even  to  pre- 
pare him  to  take  part  in  causing  pain  or  kilhng  animals.  His 
Benev(Jence  is  srared,  never  again  to  experience  that  exquisitive* 
ness  of  pity  which  accompanied  its  primitive,  un violated  tenderness. 
So,  in  regard  to  Veneration,  when  the  name  of  God  is  profaned ; 
with  Ideality,  when  vulgarity  is  witnessed;  with  Cautiousness, 
when  danger  is  I'reciuently  incurred  ;  and  so  with  every  other  facul- 
ty. This  principle  Jipplies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  social  facul- 
ties. And  since  these  organs  are  very  large,  the  evils  attendant 
upon  their  violation  are  proportionably  great. 

But  how  are  lht»se  facuhics  searetl  ?  WTiat  constitutes  their  vio- 
lation ?  The  iNTKURriTioN  of  love.  This — this  alone — is  capable 
of  violating  and  scaring  them.  IntirrvpUd  love  places  its  sutfercr 
precisily  in  the  same  jH)silion,  in  rc-^ard  to  lovini^  su»isw|U('ntIy,  that 
violated  CoiLscicntioiLMicss  docs  in  jre<jaid  to  nK»ral  principle,  or  be- 
ing disgracctl  docs  in  regard  to  character,  or  witnessing  pain  docs 
in  r*?t:ard  to  subsii|uciit  sympathy.  To  love  ajhr  this  interruption 
with  the  same  purity  and  tender jiess  ils  Im  tore,  is  as  utterly  impossi- 
ble as  to  enjoy  the  same  unblemishi'd  moral  purity  after  the  goad- 
ings  of  a  iruilty  conscience  have  l>een  endurt d  for  montlis  or  years 
as  he  could  before  this  faculty  w;ls  \iolated;  or  to  feel  the  same 
tender  sympathy  for  sulferini;  in  others,  after  scem-s  of  distress  have 
been  witnesswl  as  h^n^  as  that  love  has  been  interruptr^l.  Yea, 
more  impossible.  As  this  interruption  violates  sivvnil  large  orgaas 
the  injury  intlictetl,  and  pain  emhired,  are  so  much  the  greater  than 
the  mere  searin*^  of  a  sinf^lc  organ,  such  its  Con'^:ieiitiousnoss,  or  Be- 
nevolence, or  Approbativeness,  &r.  It  is  also  prfiportionally  the 
more  injurious  to  all  the  other  faculties,  on  account  of  that  intimate 
reciprocal  intercommunication  already  shown  to  sul)sist  Inlween  the 
social  anil  the  other  organs.  Interrupted  love  caases  the  feverish 
tnd  painful  action  of  the  social  organs,  and  this  causes  tlie  morbid 
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and  painful  action  of  the  otIuT  faculties,  and  converts  all  their  jojB 
and  pleasures  into  pains  and  sorrows. 

If  exception  Ik?  lajcen  to  this  virw  of  internipteil  love,  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  this  doctrine  of  searing,  or  hnrdtning,  or  blunting  the 
faculties,  by  violating  their  legitimate  and  natural  action,  is  a  lato 
of  our  nalurCj  and  supported  by  innumerable  facts  in  the  liistory 
of  almost  evei)-  individual.  What  posxiblr  exception  to  this  law 
can  fri^c  the  social  orgaas  from  the  evil  etferls  of  its  action  ?  Do 
not  facts,  drawn  from  the  rjperinice  of  tho^e  whose  love  has  been 
interrupted,  Ix^ar  out  this  principle  ?  Then  let  candidal i*s  for  mar- 
riage rcHKinber  this  aIl-im|M)rtant  law  of  mind.  See  to  it,  that 
your  love  is  jiever  interrupteil.  Do  7wt  aHoir  your  ujfrctioiis  to  fc«- 
come  en^i^iigi'dy  till  you  have  made  your  choice,  and  are  certain  of 
marriage. 

This  courtinsr  by  the  quarter^  *•  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  f)f  tlie  day.  This  getting  a  little  in  love 
with  Julia,  and  then  a  little  with  Kliza,  and  a  little  more  with  .Mury, 
— this  fashionable  flirtation  and  corpii  try  of  InHh  S4*xi*s — is  ruinous 
to  the  domestic  affertions;  lK'>ldi-s,  elftrt ua I ly  pn* venting  the  for- 
mation of  true  connubial  love.  Though  I  consider  thus  dissipation 
of  the  artirtirms  om-  of  the  sfr**^*^*'^^  ^in^  against  Heaven,  oursilvi-s, 
and  the  one  trilled  with,  that  can  be  conuiiitted.  ()»erause  a  direct 
and  palpable  violation  of  om*  of  (he  mo>t  iin|>ortant  laws  and  sacrod 
elements  ofiuir  nature — lh»'  law  and  ihrncnt  (»f  A'lv,)  yet  I  urge  il 
solely  on  tbi-  L:round  of  .ufjiJi  iimtixr^,  and  purely  in  consideration 
of  its  ellVrt  Upon  your  ofrn  hf/tjilntsw 

YouM'^  iiii-ri  c(unmiMci'  cuirtin-^  lontj  In-tore  they  think  of  marrr- 
ing,  and  wi.tic  tiny  iiilcitain  no  tbrninhts  of  marriage.*  They 
fritter  away  tbi'ir  own  alhi  tioris,  and  piidc  lbi-ms«'lvi^  on  their 
eon<pii^<ts  (ivrr  the  i*  tnair  Ipart  :  tiiunipbini;  in  having  so  niivly 
footed  till  III.  Tiny  pMi>u«'  tbis  sjniid  cnupic  so  far  ;ls  to  drive  their 
pitiable  \iitims,  onr  :iftiT  anniln-r,  I'nMii  rt-^pi-ctabh-  society,!  uho, 
becomin>^  tlist^raciil,  n-taliatc  iiy  btapirn;  U|)on  tlu-m  all  the  indigni* 

•   An  jr.l  ii".,.i!.-  -»,^'ii  !lik»  .1  \ .•  j:..iti*«.  iiil-  :\\.-  ri-    in-    JiiijTt'prr.  i«  Ya%  Xr\iti^ 

tur^i'ilf  }  -iir  .Imnttrtn*^*.  \\  l.i-  1  \>«  ;.  'i,  In*  ywW  ii<tir  j|>|h*j{  fn  (hat  fl^rl• 
ine,  b««-4ii«  hi- r> -[•••  To  >  I  !-  i.tii-li  I  r  t|. .'  A*. ) '*'.•  n  llu*  WKinari  i«h<t  alSowt 
■  man  (-•  t.iUi  .i.iv.trit  tj-  .  i  ).  r  .'\-\  r  •  r,»tnp»f  {hvi  t"  curry  lu-r,  i%  l<i*l  tmd 
heartlrM  in  lli«-  U«i  lii  ;n''''.  •->  1  urt>-rl)  «•,  «;iiu:i' xl  Lmr^  {•riiici{ilr  a«  wrll  m 
▼irtue 

t  Mam  il  tu  hlom  t\n\  *•%  fmni  <*^'*■^^■U.  hiuhai  hi*  may,  wnman.  ayr,  MrfMiVi 
uid  pvi  r.  ptouM  wonun,  nivly  vScluUca  him  bum  her  lul  of  viaiCgc««  i/  of  Mitofl^ 
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ties  and  impositions  which  the  fertile  imagination  of  woman  can  in* 
vent  or  execute.  Nearly  all  this  wide-spread  crime  and  suffering 
connected  with  public  and  private  licentiousness  and  prostitution, 
has  its  origin  in  these  unmeaning  courtships — ^this  premature  love — 
this  blighting  of  the  affections.  And  every  young  man  who  courts 
without  intending  to  marry,  is  throwing  himself  or  his  sweet-heart 
into  this  hell  upon  earth.!  And  most  of  the  blame  rests  on  yoimg 
mefij  because  they  take  the  liberty  of  paying  their  addresses  to  ihe 
ladies,  and  discontinuing  them*  at  pleasure,  and  thereby  mainly 
cause  this  vice. 

True,  young  ladies  sometimes  **  set  their  caps,"  sometimes  court 
very  hard  by  their  bewitching  smiles  and  affectionate  manners ;  by 
the  natural  language  of  Amativencss,  or  that  backward  reclining 
and  affectionate  roll  of  the  head  which  expresses  love ;  by  their  soft 
and  peisuasive  accents ;  by  their  low  dresses,  artificial  forms,  and 
many  other  unnatural  and  affected  waj's  and  means  of  attracting  at- 
tention and  exciting  love ;  but  women  never  court  till  they  have 
been  in  lave  and  experienced  its  interruption — ^till  their  first  and 
most  tender  fibres  of  love  have  been  frost-bitten  by  disappoint- 
ment 

But  man  is  a  selfymvileged  character.  He  may  not  only  violate 
the  laws  of  his  aum  social  nature  with  impunity,  but  he  may  even 
trample  upon  the  affections  of  woman.  He  may  even  carry  this 
nnful  indulgence  to  almost  any  length,  and  yet  be  caressed  and 
smiled  tenderly  upon  by  woman  ;  aye,  even  by  virtuous  woman. 
He  may  call  out,  only  to  blast,  the  glowing  affections  of  one  young 
lady  after  another,  and  yet  his  addresses  be  cordially  welcomed  by 
others.     Surely  a  gentleman  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  pay  his  ad- 

But  where  i«  the  point  of  propriety — the  Rubicon  of  virtue— the  traiM^re«ion  •f 
which  ahouhi  exclude  either  nex  fruin  resfKHrtahle  society  t  U  it  that  one  fidw 
•tep  which  now  constitutes  the  boundary  between  virtue  and  vice  ?  Or,  rather, 
the  diteanrrjf  of  that  false  step  1  Certainly  not !  but  it  is  all  that  Uadi  to,  aad 
preffdrs,  and  inducer  it.  It  is  this  courlin^  vcithout  marrying.  This  is  the 
beginninf:  of  licentiou.^ness,  as  well  as  its  main,  procuring  cause,  and  therefora 
infinitely  worse  than  its  con*ummation  merely. 

t  0|*IiVj  convicts  in  the  Connecticut  Mate  Prison,  1U4  were  never  married; 
and  of  the  rr^idue,  11  have  lust  their  wives,  and  2*.'  Iiad  parted  from  their  wive* 
when  the  crim«*s  were  committed  which  carritni  them  to  prison.  Leaving  only 
33  (oat  of  lO'.O  who  at  the  same  time  of  their  fall  remained  within  the  inSoenM 
of  the  conju>]:al  relatitm. 

Further,  of  the  wbde  number,  lOS  were  intemperate,  7S  sold  liquors,  92  left 
their  parents  under  31  yeare  of  age,  76  viaited  housei  U  iU-lame*  33  hid  baea 
aAlon,  and  13  Mildicni 
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dresses,  not  only  to  a  lady,  but  even  to  t/if  ladies^  although  he  does 
not  once  entertain  the  thought  of  manning  his  sweet-heart,  or. 
rather,  his  victijn.  Oh,  man,  how  depraved !  Oh,  woman,  how 
strangely  blind  to  your  own  rights  and  interests!  Ah!  little  do<s 
he  think  that  he  is  phmting  thorns  in  his  oum  side,  and  taking  irito 
his  own  bosom  a  promethean  vulture,  to  gnaw  for  ever  at  his  own 
heart's  core.  No !  he  cannot  thus  violate  these  most  sacred  rela- 
tions without  thereby  bringing  down  upon  his  own  head  all  the 
righteous  ret rib\it ions  wliich  his  depraved  nature  can  bear.  He  has 
sown  the  wind,  and  must  now  reap  the  whirlwind.  He  has  seared 
his  social  all'ections  so  deeply,  so  thoroughly,  so  effectually,  that 
when,  at  last,  he  wislus  to  marry,  he  is  incapable  of'  loving.  He 
marries,  but  is  necessarily  cold-heartetl  towanls  his  wife,  which  of 
course  renders  her  wretched,  if  not  jealoas,  and  reverses  the  facul- 
ties of  both  towards  each  other ;  making  both  most  miserable  for 
life.  This  imkices  contention  and  mutual  recrimination,  if  not  un- 
faithful lu^ss,  and  imbitters  the  marriage  relations  tlirough  life ;  and 
well  it  may. 

This  very  cause,  besides  inducing  most  of  that  unblusUog 
public  and  private  prostitution  already  alluded  to,  renders  a 
larg(»  portion  of  the  mamages  of  the  present  day  unhappy.  Good 
people  mourn  over  this  rcsulty  but  do  not  once  dream  of  its  cause. 
They  even  pray  for  moral  reform,  yet  do  the  ver)'  things  that  in- 
crease the  evil.  l")o  you  see  yonder  godly  mother,  weeping  over 
her  fidlrn  son,  and  v(?monst rating  with  him  in  tones  of  a  mother's 
tenderness  and  importunity  *?  That  v<'r>-  mother  prevented  that  very 
son's  marryini^  the  girl  he  dearli/  lovcd^  hecavsn  she  was  foor,  and 
this  intern iptinn  of  his  love  was  the  direct  and  procuring  cause  of 
his  niin  ;  for,  it'  she  had  allowed  him  to  marry  this  beloved  one,  he 
never  woulil  have  tliou^ht  of  i^ivlng  his  '*  strength  unto  strange 
women."  Tru(»,  the  mother  ruined  her  son  ignorantly^  but  none 
the  less  cffedunUy.  That  son  next  courts  another  virtuous  fidr 
one,  en«:ages  her  alToctions,  and  ruins  her,  or  else  leaves  her 
brokon-hearti^l,  so  tliat  slie  is  the  more  easily  ruined  by  others,  and 
thus  prepares  the  way  for  her  becoming  an  inmate  of  li  house 
"  whose  steps  take  hf)ld  on  hell."  Meanwhile,  this  godly  (?  proud) 
mother  prays  daily  for  the  "  Magdalen  cause,"  and  gives  monthly 
to  Moral  Reform  Societies.*     She  means  no  harm  (only  to  have 

*  I  adjure  ynu,  Editors  of  this  class  of  papers,  and  Managers  of  these  SoCMdcift 
not  to  give  this  wurk  one  word  of  commendation,  lesl  you  poUute  jow  ] 
with  Phretioloigy,  and  help  on  that  very  causo  in  which  you  pretend  to  labor*  i 
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her  son  marry  wealth  or  jjpAion),  but  does  wickedly,  and  ignorantly 
perpetrates  a  crime  of  the  blackest  die.  Ah,  proud,  but  foolish 
mother !  Oh,  ruined  and  abandoned  son !  Alas,  wretched  vic- 
tims ! !  If  the  painful  consequences  attached  to  this  violation  of 
the  social  feelings  by  tliis  courting  and  loving  without  marrying, 
were  confined  to  the  principal  offender,  all  would  be  right,  for 
every  voluntary  agent  has  an  undoubted  privilege  of  doing  for  him- 
self as  he  pleases,  yet  lie  alone  should  abide  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences ;  but  he  certainly  has  no  "  Divine  right"  to  plant  thorns 
of  anguish  under  the  pillow  of  his  wife,  or,  rather,  of  his  victim^ 
(for  a  tn/e  he  cannot  have) ;  not  to  mention  the  evils  brought  upon 
his  children  by  this  disagreeable  state  of  feeling  between  their 
parents. 

I  say,  then,  with  cmphasisyth^t  no  man  should  ever  pay  his  address- 
es to  ani/  woman,  until  he  has  made  his  selection^  not  even  to  aid 
him  in  making  that  choice.  He  should  first  make  his  selection  tR- 
teUectualhj^  and  love  aften^'ard.  He  should  go  about  the  matter 
ooolly  and  with  judj^raent,  just  as  he  would  undertake  any  other 
important  matter.  No  man  or  woman,  when  blinded  by  love,  is  in 
a  fit  state  to  judge  advantagcoasly  as  to  what  he  or  she  requires,  or 
who  is  adapted  to  his  or  her  wants.  I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doc- 
trine of  choosing  first  and  lovinf^  afterward,  of  'excluding  love 
from  tlie  councils,  and  of  chfX)sing  *  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the^ 
intellect  and  moral  sfiitimentxj  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  young  and  the  customs  of  society ;  but,  for  its  correct- 
ness, I  appeal  to  the  common  sense — not  to  the  experience,  (for  so 
few  tr)*  this  plan.)  of  every  reader.  Ls  not  this  the  only  proper 
method,  and  th<*  oni*  most  likely  to  result  happily  ?     Yet,  why  ap- 

hanrlrcd  f«»l<l  moro  rfl*-.-tiially  than  you  arc  now  doins;.  I  have  struck  the  very 
f'luntjin  ('f  this  cornipl  str  am;  hut  do  not  k*nd  me  a  helping  hand,  fnr  you  will 
he  doinic  more  t:«>«J<l  th.tn  yi  u  now  arc.  And,  ye  l-xliturs  r.f  the  N.  Y.  Observer, 
N.  Y.  Rvani;flii»t,  (Zi(>n*«  Hrmld  and  ZIon*s  Watchman  excepted)  and  other 
rrliffioui  papers  and  periodical:*,  are  to  it  that  you  never  mentivn  Phrenology, 
ejcrrpt  with  a  snrer,  nor  advocate  any  of  its  moral  or  i>hilanthropic  beanng", 
hcmfver  eflirf'ially  they  may  promote  that  very  end  fMr\%hicli  y«u  labor,  lest  ■ 
David  should  obtain  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  a  Saul ;  but  rather  let  the  Saul$ 
that  notr  rein  the  religious  world,  oppone  every  stop  of  this  David  of  Phrenoloir>*, 
th'>u,;h  that  Very  David  has  come  to  »mite  the  Ciuliath  of  wieke<]n«>«i«,and  cnntjuir 
tbo  Philistines  of  immorality ;  though  he  is  cutting  away  at  the  rovt  of  that  tre« 
of  tin  of  which  you  are  hacking  away  at  its  braneha  merely ;  though  he  is  ating 
•n  axe,  while  you  are  whittling  away  with  a  petiknife;  though  he  is  doing  more 
At  one  stroke  than  you  do  at  loillions,  and  will  efloct  *  permatieni^rmdieai  rrfcnm^ 
whale  yoo  retch  only  thoee  who  ere  in  no  duigrr. 
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.  V   nut  I  am  on  phrejiological  ground:  Plough 

1    ..     ?hr»:!i«Moe>' requires'as  an  indispensa^ie  condi- 

.    -     ....    ::  MLtnt,  that  the  propcnsilies  (l}j&t  of  lore  of 

.  -*       ......    -: .1  le  governed  by  the  moral  scnliinents  and 

•-  * ..-.  :r. ::izl: :i.entous  the  matter,  the  more  imperious  this 

..  -.     . .  -..^!i  -v-. .  -jir?..  in  this  the  most  momentous  and  eventful 
.  5v..     ..     .      .:  Ah:'.:- lives,  be  governed  by  blind  animal  ^tc/- 

! .':-  s  -.i:.^  :"::'::  is.   Your  own  happine.*^  forbids  it.  Rather 
.»    >  ./».•..  ir...':  hold  a  tight  rein  upon  your  love  till  intellect 

^ ;   i-.-.jTir.'.i  a  suitable  time,  and  selectei!  a  desirable  ob- 

..   %:..•.::  .:  r-.-.y  :t5t  fir  every  and  the  full  fruition  of  all  those 
»>  .  >*^:i'.ii  Vv  r..-.r.:ro  to  flow  from  marriage,  will  abimdantly  re- 
..;.  i  -   u    .1  *::>  :t::::>?rar)'  stJf-denial. 

\:!.i,  t.v/At^.;..';.  Iti  no  young  lad^  ever  once  think  of  bestowing 

...kctions  ri'.i  she  is  Cirtain  they  will  not  be  broken  off- — that  L^ 

.   .  ihc  iii-itch  is  I'ully  agreetl  upon ;    but  rather  let  her  keep 

V  .ail  u'hcic  till  she  bestows  it  for  life.    This  requisition  is  as 
.  :  -ihnc  irn-K^rtant.  and  its  violation  as  much  more  disastrous  to 

.l;i  ihan  to  man,  as  her  social  faculties  are  stronsjer  than  hi& 
vN  I  ■•  bu:  fit  child  dreads  the  fire,"  and  the  more  it  is  burnt,  the 
..•-,.. I  i  ylixdil :  so  your  aflections,  once  interrupted,  will  recoil  from  a 
;.i>iiii  love,  and  distrust  all  mankind.  No!  you  cannot  be  too 
i^yic'j  of  your  love — that  pivot  on  which  turns  your  destinies  for 
:if. 

'^ut  hero  an  apparently  insunnoimtablc  difficult)*  rises  to  prevent 
u^iuii.^  this  ilirection  in  practice.  These  matrimonial  instincts 
.N  ..iJ\  JoM'lop  themselvc^s  early,  long  before  the  judgment  is  ma- 
...vo,  i:ul  often  rage  to  a  degree  well  nigh  ungovernable,  refusing 

^»  ;  I  ii!l  the  tanly  intellect  has  made  its  selection,. and  has  all 

v..  ^N  iia«!\.     In  such  cases,  what  must  be  done?     Kind  reader, 

•n.i  .. .  !i!o: .'lists  and  philanthropists,  attend,  while  I  strike  the  very 

. »    .  •!  .N  r»o!uui  Tpas,  or  poisonous  tree  of  domestic  bitterness — 

.  '  ;  \  \i\  o[Hi!  tlie  primary  cause  imd  fountain'/iead  of  this  un- 

V  .'  .:;   .*vntuniMu*ss,  which  constitutes  Mc  sin  of  this  sinful  age— 

.  .  v;x  ol"  all  the  vices — this  hell  upon  earth,  whose  fierce 

^  ,  V  .^'Jiiimiaiiy  consuming  the  very  life  and  souls  of  millions, 

>.  ...i!» .  .1.;  v.\\^\\  them  all  the  mental  and  physical  agonies  vrhich 
^ .,     f.  »var.     On  the  two  preceding  pages,  I  gaye  thedi- 

..^.  ,>vi'MMe  eau.se,  but  I  shall  now  pn^sent  the  primary 
?^  jx<  .uii^v  i»/*THAT  cause;  and  that  is,  the  fresutube  oe- 
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TELomrcrn'  and  the  artificial  stimulation  of  ^maiiveness.  I  "will 
exjKJsc  a  few  of  those  causcl,  kept  in  constant  operation  by  nearly 
all  classes  of  the  community,  which  tend  to  bring  forward  the  pas- 
sion of  love  prematurely,  and  to  keep  it  constantly  and  morbidly 
excited. 

1.  The  conduct  and  conversation  of  adtdts  before  children  and 
ymdh.  How  of\en  have  I  blushed  with  shame,  and  kindled  with 
indiirnation  at  the  conversation  of  parents,  and  especially  of  mofA^rf, 
to  their  children !  "  John,  go  and  kiss  Harriet,  for  she  is  your 
sweet-heart."  Well  may  shame  make  him  hesitate  and  hang  his 
head.  *' Why,  John,  I  did  not  think  you  so  great  a  coward. 
Afraid  of  the  girls ^  arc  you  ?  That  will  never  do.  Come,  go 
alonjj:,  and  hug  yn<l  kiss  her.  There,  thaVs  a  man.  I  guess  you 
will  love  the  girls  yet."  Continually  is  he  teazed  about  the  girls, 
and  bein«]^  in  love,  till  he  really  selects  a  sweet-heart  I  will  not 
lift  the  veil,  nor  expose  the  conduct  of  children  among  themselves. 
And  all  this,  because  adults  have  filled  their  heads  with  those  im- 
purities which  surffit  their  own  What  could  more  eflfectually 
wear  otf  that  natural  delicacy,  that  maiden  purity  and  bashfulness, 
which  form  the  main  barrier  ag«iiast  the  influx  of  vitiated  Amative* 
ness ?  How  ol\en  do  those  whose  modisty  has  been  worn  smooth, 
even  take  pleasure  in  thus  s-iyinc^  an«l  doin^  things  to  raise  the 
blush  on  the  cheek  of  youth  and  innocence,  merely  to  witness  the 
effwt  of  thi'se  impiuper  allusions  upon  tliem  ;  little  realizing  that 
Ihey  are  thereby  breakiiiij:  down  lh<»  barriers  of  tlieir  virtue,  and  pre- 
maturely kindling  the  fires  of  animal  passion  ? 

As  puberty  approachi^,  the  evil  mairnifies.  Tlic  prematurely 
kindlitl  emln^rs  of  love  now  burst  forth  into  the  unextinguishable 
flames  of  unliridlal  lierntiousness  or  self-pollution.  Most  of  the 
ronversatlon  of  youn'^  ]>efiple  is  upon  love  matter?,  or  used  in  throw- 
ing or  pretending  to  ywvrs'  the  shafts  of  love  ;  and  nearly  all  their 
plays  al»ound  in  kissinir,  mock-ma  rri  a  ill's,  &c.  &c.  The  entin*  ma- 
rhin«Ty  nf  balls  and  par!i<s,  of  dances  and  the  other  amusements  of 
youn;r  people,  tend  to  excite  and  inlhiine  this  passion.  Thinking  it 
a  fine  thinix  t»)  git  in  love,  they  coiut  and  tonn  attachments  long 
lirfnro  either  their  mental  or  physical  powers  are  maturinl.  Of  ' 
course,  these  youn<4  lovi^s,  these  preen-hoiiSi»  exotics,  must  be 
broken  off,  and  their  misiTable  subjects  left  burning  up  with  the 
fierce  fires  of  a  flaming  passion,  which,  if  let  alone,  would  bare 
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slumbered  on  for  years,  till  they  were  prepared  for  its  proper  i 
agement  and  exercise. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  conversalion  of  adults,  that  docs  all  this  nus- 
chief :  their  manners  also  increase  it.  Young  men  take  the  hands 
of  girls  from  six  to  thirteen  years  old,  kiss  them,  press  them,  and 
play  with  them  so  as,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  to  excite  this  organ, 
combined,  I  grant,  with  Friendship  and  Refinement — ^for  all  this 
is  genteelly  done.  They  intend  no  harm,  and  parents  dream  of 
none ;  and  yet  their  embryo  love  is  awakened,  to  be  ag^n  still 
more  Easily  excited.  Maiden  ladies,  and  even  married  women,  of- 
ten express  similar  feelings  towards  lads,  not  perhaps  poativdy 
improper  in  themselves,  yet  injurious  in  their  ultiaude  effects 

READINO  NOVELS,  LOVE  TALES,   ETC.   IXJITRIOUS. 

The  fashionable  reading  of  the  day  is  still  mare  objectionable. 
As  to  its  a/naunty  let  publishers,  and  the  editors  of  family  news- 
papers, testify.  Whose  sales  are  the  greatest  ?  Whose  patronage 
is  the  most  extensive  1  Those  who  publish  the  most  novels,  and 
the  best  (?  worst)  love-tales.  Let  those  weeklies  that  boast  of 
their  "  30,000  subscribers,"  and  claim  "  the  largest  circ^lation  in 
the  world,"  have  a  red  line  drawn  across  every  column  contumng 
a  story,  the  substance  and  seasoning  of  which  is  /ovc,  and  more  than 
half  their  entire  contents  will  be  crimsoned  with  this  sign  of  Ama- 
tiveness !  Try  this  experiment,  and  it  will  astonish  you-  Country 
newspapers  also  must  have  a  part  or  the  whole  of  some  love-talc 
every  week,  or  else  run  down.  These  stories,  girls  are  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  read.  How  often  have  I  seen  girls  not  twelve  yieani 
old,  as  hungry  for  a  story  or  novel  as  they  should  be  for  their  din- 
ners !  A  sickly  sentimentalism  is  thus  formed,  and  their  minds  are 
suUierl  with  impure  desires.  Every  fashionable  young  lady  nnst 
of  course  read  every  new  novel,  though  nearly  all  of  them  contain 
exceptionable  allusions,  perhaps  delicately  covered  over  with  a  tlun 
gauze  of  fashionable  refinement ;  yet,  on  that  veiy  account,  the 
more  objectionable.*  If  this  work  contained  one  improper  allusion 
to  their  ten,  many  of  those  fastidious  ladies  who  now  eagerly  de- 

*  I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  that  there  are  no  good  novels,  yet  their  numbar  u 
▼eiy  imaU.  Even  those  of  Scott,  the  very  best  (or  rather  the  least  bad)  of  novds. 
an  ftill  oiiowci  and  I  maintain  that  this  paauon  in  man  ii  quite  i 
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TOUT  the  vulgarities  of  Marryatt,  and  tile  douUe'-efUendres  of  Bul- 
wefy  and  even  converse  with  gentlemen  about  their  contents,  would 
discountenance  or  condemn  it  as  improper.  Shame  on  novel-read- 
ing WOMEN ;  for,  they  cannot  have  pure  minds  or  unsullied  feelings^ 
but,  Cupid,  and  the  beaux,  and  waking  dreams  of  love,  are  fast 
consuming  their  health  and  virtue. 

Not  that  I  impute  the  least  blame  to  those  respectable  editors  and 
publishers,  who  fill  their  coffers  by  feasting  this  diseased  public  ap-> 
petite,  especially  of  the  ladiesy  even  though  they  thereby  pander  to, 
and  increase  this  worst  vice  of  this  our  vicious  age  and  nation ; 
any  more  than  I  blame  grog-sellers  for  making  money  out  of  ano- 
ther  diseased  public  taste ;  because  both  are  aiming  mainly  at  dcrf- 
lars  and  cenls^  yet  stabbing  public  virtue  to  the  heart  But  their 
money  will  be  a  curse  to  them,  and  their  trash  is  a  curse  to  its 
readers. 

3.  A  STIMULATING  MET  prctematurally  excites  and  prematurely 
develops  this  organ.  That  there  exists  an  intimsite  and  perfectly 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  state  of  the  body  and  that  of  the 
oMtmal  propensities,  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  clearest  demonstration  by  appealing  to  JactSy  espe- 
cially of  a  colleciire  character.  Although  the  proof  o(  this  princi- 
ple is  indispensable  in  order  to  enforce  the  conclusion  that  flech, 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  snuff,  candies,  condiments,  spices,  &c.  &c. 
stimulate  the  propensities,  and  especially  excite  Ainativeness,  yet 
our  restricted  limits  forbid  its  introduction  here ;  but  the  reader  it 
referred  to  my  work  on  "  Temperance,  foundcxi  on  Phrenology  and 
Phj'siolojry,"  pp.  13  to  23,  and  to  my  work  on  "  Phrenology  ap- 
plied to  Kducation  smd  Seli-Improvnnent,"  published  in  the  Phre- 
nological Journal,  in  which  the  principle,  that  xchatever  artificially 
stimulates  the  body  thereby  stimulate  the  animal  propensities  much 
more  in  proportion  than  the  moral  or  intellectual  organs,  is  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil,  to  be  a  law  of  our  nature.  Tea,  coffee, 
flesh,  tobacco,  spices,  &c.,  as  well  as  wine  and  ardent  spirit,  are 
unquestionably  highly  stimulaiing^  much  more  so  than  water, 
breadstuffs,  vegetables,  &c. ;  and  therefore  powerfully  excite  thene 
propensities.  Ami  since  the  relation  between  the  body  and  jfnui- 
iiveness^  and  especially  between  the  stomach  and  this  organ,  is 

withoat  any  trtificial  •timaltnt.  Works  of  fiction  mught  be  tamed  to  mo^  ei- 
ceUeut  account  by  enforcing  valuable  marah^  yet  arc  and  ndgki  be  are  two  Ycry 
t  thiofit  for  their  morals  arc  moetly  drowned  in  Ime. 
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more  direct  and  intimate  than  between  the  body  and  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  the  inference  is  clear  that  stimulating  food  and 
drink  tend  directly  and  powerfully  to  develop  this  organ  prema- 
turely, and  keep  it  in  a  morbid,  feverish  state  of  action.  Children, 
therefore,  should  not  be  allowed  a  stimulating  diet,  nor  is  it  exactly 
proper  for  young  ladies. 

Want  of  exercise  is  another  means  of  exciting  impure  desires ; 
while  labor  tends  to  subdue  them.  The  principle  just  stated,  ap- 
plies here  with  increased  force.  As  the  energies  of  the  s}'stem  are 
continually  accumulating,  they  must  have  some  door  to  escape. 
Labor  and  exercise  carry  them  off  through  the  muscles ;  but  when 
this  door  is  closed  by  fashionable  idleness^  their  next  medium  of 
egress  is  through  the  propensities.  This  is  established  by  fads  as 
well  as  by  this  principle.  What  class  of  society  is  the  most  vir- 
tuous 1  The  laboring.  But,  who  are  the  most  licentious  ?  Idlers^ 
loafers,  " soap-loils,"  men  and  women  of  leisure^  and  those  who 
are  too  good  (cjuny,  too  bad)  to  labor.  When  tlie  laborer  retires, 
he  falls  asleep  at  <j.:ce,  while  those  who  are  too  proud  or  fasliiona- 
blc  to  work,  retim  |r)  indulge  the  nightly  reveries  of  their  fancies, 
mingled  with  unc  lean  thoughts,  and  stained  with  impure  desires. 
Labor,  or,  at  least,  vigorous  exercise^  is  as  indispensable  to  moral 
purity  as  breath  is  to  life.  All  who  break  this  law,  even  fashiona- 
ble ladies  included,  must  abide  the  consequences,  one  of  which  is, 
a  depraved  imagination,  full  of  unclean  desires;*  but  whoerer  obeys 
it,  thereby  reaps  a  rich  reward  of  personal  happiness. 

To  CHiLuuKN  AND  YoiTH,  tliLs  principle  applies  with  increased 
force.  Keeping  them  housed  up  in-doors,  and  from  play  or  labor, 
prevents  the  free  circulation  of  their  blood  thou'ghout  the  body,  and 
of  course  sends  it  up  to  the  brain,  and  especially  to  its  base^  to  ripen 
this  feeling  prematurely,  and  tl^  to  keep  it  morbidly  active.  This 
is  the  cause  of  its  appearing  two  or  tlirce  years  earlier  in  the  city 
than  in  the  countr)',  and  several  years  younger  even  there  than  un- 
thwarti'd  nature  would  develop  it.  A  city  is  no  place  to  bring  up 
children.  It  is  a  hot-bed  for  all  the  passions,  ripening  all  the  fac- 
ulties too  early,  but  hastening  their  decay  in  even  greater  propor- 

*  tlvcry  laborer  will  bear  mc  witness,  that  these  feelings  are  more  actire 
when  tiu'v  do  not  work  than  when  llioy  do — on  a  Sabbath  evening,  for  ezamplev 
than  on  other  evenings.  Ilcnce,  doubtless,  the  custom  of  selecting  Sahbmlh  i 
ings  for  courUhip. 
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tiOB.  Were  tbese  and  other  causes  of  its  premature  development 
done  away,  it  would  not  probably  appear  till  between  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  year,  and  then  be  five  years  longer  in 
ripening  up  to  a  maturity  sufficient  for  marriage,  and,  by  this  time, 
the  judgment  would  be  sufficiently  matured  to  make  a  proper  se- 
lection. 

Theatres,  and  theatrical  dancing,  also  inflame  Amativeness,  and 
are  "  the  wide  gate"  of  "  the  broad  road"  of  moral  impurity.  Fash- 
ionable music  is  another,  especially  the  verses  set  to  h,  being  mostly 
love-sick  ditties,  or  sentimental  odes,  breathing  this  tender  passion 
in  its  most  melting  and  bewitching  strains.  Improper  prints  often 
do  immense  injury  in  this  respect,  as  do  also  ball^,  parties,  annuals, 
newspaper  articles,  exceptionable  works,  &c.  &c. 

MODERN   FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

But  perhaps,  nothing  tends  to  develop  or  inflame  this  passion  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  modern  female  education.  It  really  does 
seem  as  though  the  one  main  object  of  the  education  of  fashionable 
females,  was  to  excite  and  gratify  the  Ainaiireness  of  fashionable 
gentlemen — ^to  enable  them  to  get  a  da.shing  beau,  and  a  rich 
husband.  Most  of  our  fashionable  lx)anrm^-sihooIs  are  public 
curses  ;•  for,  they  injike  ihcir  pupils  more  parlor  toys  and  senseless 
chatterers,  yet  miserably  poor  wives  and  mothers.  Not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  a  mother  school  of  this  class,  the 
baneful  iiiflui*n(*<'s  of  which  will  lonc^  remain  to  curse*,  not  its  own 
sex  merely,  but  the  othc  r  also,  witli  lashionahle  wivts  and  weakly 
mothers.  Thesi»  s<.1i(K)Is  teach  the  j^racis  ami  accomplish  in cnts 
mainly,  which  are  only  polite  names  for  beaux-eatrhing,  cap-setting, 
cocjuetry,  and  such  Wkojashiotwhlc  attainments.  They  only  white- 
wash the  outside  of  these  roucc<*-p^intetl,  tight-laced  sepulchres, 
but  elTace  almost  every  element  of  the  true  woman.  Tliey  teach 
her  to  screw  lier  waLst  into  artificial  forms,  and  her  fiice  into  ar^ 
Uficial  smiles,  and  to  learn  to  say  soft  things  very  sojily.    They 

•  I  am  c^iitifiod  to  b«»  able  to  except  the  »cho(»N  of  Hrv.  Mr.  Avery,  of  Danrera, 
Ma-w  ;  Mr4.  Hurrill,  of  South  Boston;  and  Mi^s.  Lyon's  Mount  liolyoke  Strminanr, 
nt-ar  Ncrihjiii|tti>n,  Mass.  There  are  doubili'ss  uthen,  yet  they  are  **  lew  and  iar 
between,**— tt»o  few  to  retjuire  any  important  modification  of  these  strictures  om 
female  teminarict  a»  a  cIomm. 
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mculcate  the  sentiment  that  "  the  chief  end  of  woman  is  to"  pleam 
the  men^  and  pander  to  their  depraved  appetites ;  that  to  engage 
personally  in  domestic  dut'ms,  is  a  direct  violation  of  all  good  breed- 
ing, and  even  down  rij^ht  vulgarity  ;  that  a  lady  must  know  how 
to  drawy  embroidery  sing,  write  litters,  but  nothing  farther ;  that  she 
must  express  as  much  "  mischief'^  ( Amativeness)  in  her  eye  as 
possible,  and  aim  at  making  conquests,  rather  than  at  fitting  herself 
to  become  a  wife  and  mother ;  that  dress,  and  show,  and  /ashionj 
and  splendid  style,  must  supersede  all  other  considerations ;  that 
extrava{]rance  is  a  virtue,  and  economy  obsolete ;  that  making  morn- 
ing calls  and  fashionable  parties,  and  telling  polite  lies,  (that  is, 
pretendinjif  to  be  very  glad  to  see  persons  whom  they  dislike,  and 
pressing  them  to  "  call  again,"  when  they  hate  the  very  sight  of 
them,)  totrtitlier  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making 
love  and  playing*  the  coquet,  and  such  like  fashionable  fiumerj, 
constitute  the  main  duty  of  woman.  A  recent  English  work  de^ 
voted  to  teaching  ladies  manners,  occupied  some  fifteen  pages  in 
teaching  them  how  to  get  into  a  carnage,  so  as  to  show  just  enough, 
but  none  too  much,  of  their  handsome  ancles,  feet,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
&c.  &c. ;  and  a  recent  American  work  dc^Iicatad  to  the  fair  sex, 
eccupies  several  pages  in  pointing  out  the  infinite  importance  of 
leaving  a  blank  place  on  the  third  page  of  a  letter  for  the  wafer, 
"  FA.  id  omnc  genus  /" 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  in  civilized  society  more  utterly  desti- 
tute ol' common  sense,  and  evincing  more  consummate  folly  ;  or,  if 
there  be  any  thing  more  totally  at  war  with  the  desigrns  and  ar^ 
rangi'inents  of  nature,  than  any  other,  it  is  the  modem  fashionable 
methoil  of  conducting  female  e^lucation.  What  is  the  nature  of 
woman,  as  indicated  l»y  her  phr(?nological  developments  ?  and  in 
what  respects  does  her  iashionable  education  correspond  ^nth  it,  or, 
rather,  in  what  point  does  it  not  outrage  and  violate  that  nature  ? 
If  sullieient  space  were  left,  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  show 
j\ist  what  iiw  phrenological  cliaracter  of  woman  m,  and  what  her 
trducation  should  be  to  adajU  her  to  it ;  and  also  to  contrast  that 
etluealion  with  the  one  now  dealt  out  to  her  by  her  lords  and  mas- 
ters— liishionablt*  nien,  or  rather  dandies  and  libertines.  But  as  there 
is  not  suiricient  space  left,  I  must  again  refer  the  reader  to  my 
work  on  that  subject. 

In  view  of  these  evils,  one  gentleman  of  this  city  said— 
"  I  would   sooner  let  my  daughter   run  wild,  than   receive  a 
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modern  fashionable  education ;"  and  another,  whose  name,  if  giTien, 
would  be  at  once  recognised  by  almost  every  school-boy  in  the 
United  States,  "  Though  I  would  not  go  to  that  extent,  yet  I  would 
sooner  see  my  daughters  get  their  living  by  begging,  or  follow  them, 
to  tl:eir  graves  to-morrow,  than  brought  up  fashivnably."  To  this 
latter  sentiment,  I  heartily  respond ;  and,  I  pray  God  that  neither 
my  daughters  nor  sisters  may  be  fashionably  educated.  Over 
no  evil  do  I  mourn  more — no  crime  do  I  deplore  mose — than  the 
perversion  of  woman's  nature  by  modem  education.  Though 
deeply  interests!  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  yet  it  would  give  me 
ten  times  the  pleasure  to  see  woman  properly  educated,  and  placed 
in  her  proper  sphere,  than  to  see  every  drunkard  in  Christendom  re- 
formed ;  for,  the  latter  would  benefit  the  few,  but  the  former,  off 
mankind — the  latter  would  relieve  only  a  part  o^  the  present  gene- 
ration from  a  cruel  bondage,  but  the  (onner  would  deliver  the  half 
of  our  race,  together  with  all  future  generations,  from  a  thralldom 
more  tyrannical,  and  a  condition  more  pitiable,  than  any  other  now  or 
ever  endured  by  man.  And  in  this  iVuitrul  field  will  I  labor  and 
die.*  I  call  upon  woman  to  pause,  and  consider  the  oppressive 
evils  under  whiih  she  groans  and  {\iv%  to  rise  and  shake  off  the 
chaias,  and  follow  the  dictates  of  her  nature ;  to  iissert  and  main- 
tain her  indvpendvnre  ;  to  rise  from  her  alijtrt  siT\'itude,t  and  a^- 
afert  and  maintain  lur  r//f/i^v,  and  her  freedom,  and  he  herself,  I 
know  hundreds  of  woHu*n  who  allow  their  hiL«<hands,  as  it  were,  to 
dratr  them  ihroui:h  fifv  by  the  luiir  <f  thiir  heads,  on  account  of 
their  children  ;  ami,  takinu;  woman  as  a  cIjlss,  even  in  these  United 
States,  ker  sufrerinL>;s  no  tongue  can  till,  and  none  but  iroman  can 
emlure.  But  1  must  stop  ;  for  Iftrl  and  think  on  tliis  subject  more 
than  Ay  limits  allow  me  to  express ;  but,  if  my  lift*  be  spared,  I  in- 
tend to  probe  this  subject  to  the  bottom,  and  tell  woman,  in  the 
name  of  Phrenologj-,  what  she  is  by  nature,  and  should  be  by  prac^ 
tice  and  station. 

•  A«  srton  ad  I  ran  command  the  time.  1  intend  to  publish,  in  a  neat  liitlcbook, 
■  Ladilh  Kdition  o(  this  Wurk,  which.  bi-Hidcs  bein^  frvc  fri»m  all  fxprcMiom 
and  altU!«ions  to  whirh  evt-n  imuiish  t*a>h(liiiusi)c^s  can  ibjcct,  ii\ill  be  cxprcMly 
tdapti-il  tn  Witman  in  th«'  ni.ittor  1 1*  in.irriu;4o  and  »*durati»;n.shnwin:j  h^-r  hovr  sha 
vhonld  be  rdticattd  to  bicomo  a  wife  and  matron,  and  then  h(»\v  to  choose  and 
attain  a  suitjbli*  htitbariil. 

t  YuT  year*,  tho  fi^t  that  St  If.  Kit  com  is  small  in  nearly  all  women,  and  Firm- 
oeH  rather  feeble,  iurpriw^d  me;  but  P lire nologj' »oon  opened  n\\  ive«  to  the 
trae  titoation  of  women, — that  of  abject  9la9try  to  a  dozen  maatcrt — to  the  faib- 
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TrrS,  FIRST   LOVE.* 

2  z=  r:s:     ■  :•  -^  *.*  direction  of  all.     On  pp.  74-80,  will 

.     ::-    r- c  -  -   :.:>r.   :'?r  it;    namely,  that  interruptions 

-."   :r. :  "•  '.i-:  t>:mtnt  of  love.      I  do    not   say 

:     ..:.:  "         ..-'..:: :  'j.ize  :  but,  I  do  say,  that  Jirst  love 

-  .  ■  .  ...".-r.  -  :^:.  y.  :.n  unrcsenctlness,  an  exquisite- 

r:-.  .  ■ :   1  ;•    -y  !:t.!on:rinfr  to  no  subsequent  at- 
-      X-   ...  .  ...->  no  second  sprinir."     Though  a 

:-    :  ...  :..:\in:^il  by  high  moral  feeling,  and 

-     *       .t         ..:  *.   .  vl:    yt:,  Kt  love  be  cheeked  or 

-*    >   *    :  :  .. :  -.  :  ".  n.  :.rA  the  beauty  of  its  spring  is 

:  "  -:.     I:  ::i..y  yet  rttain  the  glory  of  its 

.* ;  :v.:h  l.ci>  vanished,  never  to  return. 
-    .  y  ;».   ►:.-.  yo.h  but  the  flower  of  its 

\    :       .  . ' :     :'  n  as  well  a^  of  good 

.'     *-  "        f  :  1.  s  .r.i'l-en  by  the  strongest 

v  *     .-,  .:  '-iLv'-ys  the  terra  "  fhist 

'  ,:  -?-  ::'  i  -r.::.!i  passions,  and  first 

:',:-:.     I:  j:."^ws  with  a  disin- 

-~.r.-i::  :o  no  subsequent  at- 

..  •:  !.>>  :.r.:T.ul  than  any  other. 

:   .    . .   ::.«r:^ht  of.     Personal 

r  -  ,  .    -  7-i.-\  i  w;»h  the  superior  beau- 

*.:  ..  ^   u:.  :--s  with  it  a  feeling  of  sa» 

s  :     -  •    r'z::  Lve.     Perfectly  satisfied 

. . '  ..^       >  -':>:  ioM  C'i  love  upon  any  other, 

.  .  \:  u.  .    ;..•.:>  :^  rn?:'.initj*  and  moral  treason 

: .  •    ... :  :  .•:  *.-:•. '.v  Ir.  htr  waist  till  she  can  have  no 

■     1'.  i.'l  i>  cr.illy  !u  the  tror$t  cJassof  men — the 

^     .       1-  ':.'..    _•:•:.;.*  W2:::>  if  c:an.  in  the  fjmily  and  out 

»-,••'.   't    •}»"■•  4  .    '. '.  i<  1  WHO,  she  i«  allowed  to  hold  none  in- 

.  V  .   .  ?:  . '  ,r;.  r'.rn  in  which  il  is  possible  for  man  to 

.    ^  -•  ..:  :«.l>owhtr.^  in  this  wr.rk,  has  no  reference 

...    «     ^  ..;.,.>*.  \:    :..ri  ixrHricncid  by  children  just  entering 
^    ^. .  .  .       V    : .  :\j  v*vj>.s  «pcci:ied  in  the  text  have  de%'eloped  thii 

u  »•/-  /  .    ? ::   ::  rc!oM  tc  the  first  strong,  reciprocal  attachinent, 

t  .>i:tx.!i,  j.:d  ::rc:tfd  aIUt  the  parties  arrive  at  in  i(e  aufficient  to  «• 
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in  their  worst  forms.  It  is  only  afitr  this  first  love  has  been  th/ar- 
rupted^  that  either  party  can  once  indulge  even  an  impure  feeling 
towards  another.  Not  only  docs  the  formation  of  a  relation  so 
tender,  erect  an  impregnable  rampart  against  this  vice,  but  the  veiy 
anticipaiion  of  it  guards  the  h^art  of  youth  against  destructive  hab- 
its and  impure  passions.  That  young  man  is  safe,  though  sur- 
rounded with  the  temptations  even  of  a  Joseph,  whose  l^e  is  recip- 
rocated, and  whose  vovrs  are  plighted.  As  long  as  his  heart  is 
bound  up  in  its  Jirst  buniUe  of  love  and  dcvotedness — as  long  as 
his  affections  remain  reciprocated  and  uninterrupted — so  long  temp- 
tations cannot  take  effect  Ilis  heart  is  callous  to  the  charms 
of  others,  and  tlie  very  idea  of  bestowing  his  affections  upon  an- 
other is  abhorrent.  Much  more  so  is  animal  indulgence,  which  is 
morally  impossible. 

But,  let  this  first  love  be  broken  off,  and  the  flood-gates  of  pas- 
lion  are  raised.  Temptations  now  flow  in  upon  him.  He  casts  an 
amative  eye  \x\K)n  every  passing  female,  and  indulges  unchaste  ima- 
ginatioiLS  and  feelings.  Although  his  Conscientiousness  or  intellect 
may  prevent  actual  indulgence,  yet  temptations  now  take  effect,  and 
render  him  liable  to  err ;  whereas,  before,  they  had  no  power  to 
awaken  improper  thoughts  or  feelings. 

"  MUTUAL  LOVE  CONSTrrUTES  MATRDHONT. 

In  what  does  matrimonv  consist  1  In  some  one  thing  ?  or,  in 
many  tliinsrs  \  In  nitdud  fovCj  or  in  the  legal  ceremony,  or  in  both 
combined  /  If  marriage  consists  in  humxm  law,— or,  rather,  jiLst  so 
Jar  as  it  eoasists  in  law — it  does  not  and  cannot  consist  in  love  ; 
and  is,  therefore,  human  in  its  origin  and  character,  and  just  so  far 
shouhl  human  law  be  relied  upon  to  create  and  perpetuate  mar- 
riaixe,  and  punish  its  violation.  But  no  human  legislation  ean  so 
guard  thiti  institution  but  that  it  may  be  broken  in  spirit,  thoui^h, 
perha])S,  a(Teiled  to  in  fonn ;  for,  it  Is  tlie  heart  which  this  iiLstilu- 
tion  re<iuires.  '  What  would  any  woman  j^ive  for  merely  a  nominal 
or  legal  huslwnd,  just  to  live  with  and  provide  for  her,  bnt  who  en- 
tertained not  one  spark  of  love  tor  her,  or  whose  afft^ctions  were 
bestowetl  upon  anottier  ?  How  al)surd.  how  preposterous  the  d'H-trine, 
that  the  obligations  of  marriage  derive  their  sacrednt^s  from  legal 
enactments  and  injunctions!  How  it  litendly  pn>/ti/ir*  this  holy 
of  holies,  and  drags  ck>wn  this  heaven-bom  institution  from  itB  on- 
8* 
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ginal,  divine  elevation  to  the  level  of  a  merely  human  di;vice !  Who 
will  dare  to  advocate  the  human  institution  of  marriage  ?  Or,  who 
will  maintain  tliat  a  compliance  witli  its  legal  requirements  strengthens, 
or  a  non-compliance,  weakens,  or  either  at  all  alters  the  matter  1  AD 
must  admit  that  marriage  is  wholly  divine  in  its  origin  and  obliga- 
tion, and,  ^  such,  above,  and  independent  of,  all  human  laws,  and 
consisting  entirely  in  reciprocal  and  connubial  love.  "  Whom  Got 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  The  Bible,  in  all 
its  allusions  to  marriage,  implies  and  asserts  that  its  ooligations  de- 
rive ALL  their  value  and  sacrcdness  from  God.  Unless,  therefore, 
he  makes  our  marriage  liiws,  marriage  cannot  consist  in  any  injunc- 
tions or  enactments  thrown  around  it  by  these  laws ;  and,  hence,  to 
maintain  that  he  imposes  these  obligations  by  means  of  human  law, 
is  next  to  blasphemy.  No  human  tribunal  or  legislature  can  ui- 
crease  or  decrease  their  obligations  one  jot  or  tittle.  If  so,  their  sa- 
credncss  vanishes  at  once,  because  this  makes  them  of  W£n,  where- 
as, now  they  are  0/  God. 

But  HOW  does  God  "join  together"  two  congenial  spirits  so 
closely  as  to  make  of  twain  one  flesh  ?  By  ties  the  strongest,  most 
tender,  and  most  i7idissoluble  of  our  nature — ties  in  comparison  with 
which,  friendship  is  but  as  a  straw,  and  even  self-interest  but  as  a 
shred  of  flax  in  a  burning  candle.  This  tie  is  the  passion  of  loye. 
This  element  of  our  nature,  and  this  alone,  constitutes  matrimony, 
and  as  it  was  implanted  by  God,  matrimony  is  divine  in  its  origin 
and  obligations.  The  happy,  loving  pair  are  always  married  in 
heaven,  belbre  they  can  be  on  earth ;  for,  their  agreement  to  live 
together  in  nature^s  holy  wedlock,  is  marriage,  with  all  its.  rights 
and  privileges,  and  constitutes  them  husband  and  wife. 

I  repeat  the  simple,  single  point  at  issue,  namely,  that  the  mar- 
riage relations  are  divine  in  origin  and  obligations,  and  therefore, 
have  no  possible  connexion  with  the  marriage  ceremony,  but  are 
infinitely  above  all  human  enactments ;  and  that,  making  marriage 
consist  in,  or  depend  upon,  human  law,  makes  it  At/man,  which 
completely  strips  it  of  all  those  high  and  holy  sensations  thrown 
around  it  by  biusiiig  it  in  mutual  love.  Just  as  far  as  it  consists  in 
lav\  just  so  far  is  its  purity  corrupted,  its  exalted  nature  debased, 
and  its  sacredncss  convertwl  into  sacrilege! 

*'  What !"  says  an  objector,  "  would  you  then  annul  the  law  of 
mamacj^e,  abrogate  the  legal  ceremony,  and  leave  man  to  his  own 
imbridled  desires  ?    Depraved  man  requires  all  the  restrain|s  of  fan* 
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law,  added  to  the  thunderings  of  divine  vengeancey  in  order  to 
make  him  faithful,  and  is  wofully  frail  and  faithless  at  that"  I  an* 
swer,  that,  since  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  a  ceremony  instituted, 
it  may  perhaps  be  well  enough  to  obey  the  former  and  observe  the 
latter  as  a/arm  merely^  but  human  law  cmifwt  touch  the  point  any 
more  than  it  can  regulate  the  appetite.  If  law  required  that  we 
should  be  hungry  at  particular  periods,  and  forbade  oar  eating  at 
otljera,  would  this  affect  our  appetites  either  way  in  the  leasts  or 
prevent  our  eating  1  Of  course  not.  Nor  does  its  requirement,  that 
legalized  husbands  and  wives  should  love,  and  be  faithful  to,  each 
other,  have  the  least  influence  in  promoting  either.  If  those  who 
are  married  acconling  to  law,  love  each  other,  they  love  wholly  m- 
depemlent  of  legal  requirements,  but  if  they  do  not  love  each  other, 
no  human  law  can  either  create  attachment  or  weaken  enmity ;  for, 
it  does  not  and  cannot  reach  the  case.  In  no  way  whatever,  either 
for  good  or  evil,  can  it  affect  those  feelings  of  the  heart  which 
have  been  shown  to  constitute  marriage. 

"  Of  course,  laws  do  no  Aar/?i,"  retorts  an  objector.  I  answer, 
that  relying  upon  law  to  effect  what  law  can  never  reach,  does  much 
more  injury  than  relying  upon  a  broken  reed  only  to  be  pierced  by 
It,  becaase  the  matter  concerned  is  so  all-important.  The  perpetuity 
of  love  nature  has  provided  for,  and  infinitely  better  than  man  can 
do,  and  therefore  man  need  not  feel  concerned  about  it.  Let  men  rely 
SOLELY  upon  the  affections  of  the  heart  ;  for,  their  very  nature  is 
self -perpetuating.  They  neetl  no  law,  and  are  above  all  law.  Let 
ihem  but  be  properly  placed  at  first,  and  they  will  never  once  cfc- 
sire  to  chanj^e  their  object ;  for,  the  more  we  love  an  object,  the 
more  we  wish  to  continue  lovini;  it,  and  the  longer  husbands  and 
wives  live  together  affectionately,  the  stronger  their  love.  Ijove  in- 
creases itself  Hence,  we  no  more  need  a  law  requiring  husbands 
and  wives  to  love  each  other,  than  one  requiring  us  to  eat,  or  sleep, 
or  breathe ;  and  for  precisi'ly  the  same  reason.  True  love  recoils 
from  a  change  of  objects  as  a  burnini^  nerve  shrinks  from  a  scorching 
fire.  Let  men  but  rely  upon  the  law  of  love  instead  of  u|K)n  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  they  will  certainly  have  more  connubial  hap- 
piness, and  less  discords  and  petitions  for  divorces.  Nor  should  the 
law  ever  romiH'l  two  to  jive  tonjelhcr  who  do  not  love  each  other ; 
for,  it  thereby  only  compels  them  to  violate  the  seventh  command* 
meiitr    Impotent  as  our  laws  are,  touching  marriage,  they  need  re« 
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vising,  for  they  are  sadly  defective  and  cruelly  oppressive,  especially 
upon  loomariy  whom  they  should  protect. 

The  inference,  therefore,  is  clear  and  conclusive^  that  those  ^'hose 
legal  marriage  is  prompted  by  motives  of  property,  or  honor,  or  any 
consideration  other  than  mutual  lovCy  are  no  more  husbands  and 
wives  tlian  as  though  they  had  not  sworn  falsely  by  assenting  to  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Does  their  nominally  assenting  to  a  mere 
man-made  ceremony  make  them  husbands  and  wives '?  It  simply 
legalizes  their  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment.  It  is  licensed 
licentiousness.  If  they  do  not  /wc  each  other,  they  cannot  possibly 
become  husbands  and  wives,  or  be  entitled  to  the  sacred  relations 
of  wetllock. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  two  kindred  spirits  are  really  united  in 
the  bonds  of  true,  reciprocal  /ore,  whether  legally  married  or  not, 
they  arc,  to  all  intents  and  pufiwsos,  man  and  wife,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  of  wedlock.  If  they  have  reciprocated  the  pledge  of 
iove,  and  agreed  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  are 
married  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  law,  or  law  with  them. 
It  is  a  matter  exclusively  their  own  ;  and,  for  proud  or  seliish  pa- 
rents, from  motives  of  property  or  family  distinctions,  to  interfere 
or  "  break  up  the  match,"  is  as  criminal  and  cruel  as  separating  a 
husband  and  w- ife ;  or,  rather,  it  is  separating  them.  It  is  as  direct 
and  palpable  a  violation  of  the  married  relations — for  it  is  the  very 
same  crime — as  putting  asunder  those  ^  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether. Ambitious  mothers,  selfish  fathers,  and  young  men  seek- 
ing to  marry  a  fortune,  may  bolt  at  this ;  but,  any  other  view  of 
marriage,  makes  it  a  merely  human  institution,  which  divests  it  of 
all  its  sacrednoss  and  dignity. 

Yea,  more !  For  a  young  man  to  court  a  young  w*oman,  and  excite 
her  to  love  till  Iut  alfections  are  riveted,  and  then  (from  sinister  mo- 
rives,  such  as,  to  marry  one  richer,  or  more  handsome,)  to  leave  her, 
and  try-  elsewhere,  is  the  very  same  crime  as  to  divorce  her  from  all 
tliat  she  holds  dear  on  earth — to  root  up  and  pull  out  her  imbedded 
afTeclions,  and  to  tear  her  from  her  rightful  husband.  So,  also,  for 
a  young  w-oinan  to  play  the  coquet,  and  sport  with  the  sincere  af- 
fections of  an  honest  and  devoted  young  man,*  is  one  of  the  high- 
est crimes  that  human  nature  can  commit.  Better  murder  him  in 
body  too,  as  she  does  in  soul  and  morals.    There  is  no  possible  way 

*  If  she  be  only  coquetting  a  male  roq\iette,  tho  crime  and  iojuiy  an  uatoiL 
and  the  aocounts  square,  for  each  is  equaUy  guilty. 
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of  escapng  these  momentous  inferences.  No  wonder,  tberefore, 
that  so  heinous  a  crime  as  separating  man  and  wife,  should  result 
in  all  those  wide-spread  and  terrible  evils  attributed  to  interrupted 
love,  pp.  74-80.  The  punishment  does  not  exceed  the  crime. 
Young  men  and  women !  Let  these  things  sink  deeply  into  your 
hearts !  Pause,  and  reflect  1  and,  in  every  step  you  take  towards 
loving  and  marrying,  remember  that  mutual  lave  constitutes  matrix 
many  ;  and,  that  interrupting  love  is  separating  man  and  tri/e  I  . 
Let  me,  then,  be  distinctly  understood  as  maintaining- 

1.  That  MUTUAL  LOVE  constitutes  matrimony : 

2.  That  breaking  off  this  love  is  a  breach  of  marriage : 

3.  That  nRST  love  pre-eminently  constitutes  marriage,  because 

stronger,  more  tender,  and  more  Platonic  than  any  subsequent 
attachment  can  be : 

4.  That  interruptions  in  love,  or  courting  and  ^linning  the  Kffec 

tions  without  marrying,  is  the  direct  cause  of  licentionsness,  by 
being  a  breach  of  the  marriage  covenant ;  and 
6  That  the  order  of  nature^  as  pointed  out  by  Phrenology,  is 

ONE  LOTE,  ONE   BCARRIAGE,  AND  ONLY  ONE. 

One  evidence  that  second  marriages  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
our  social  nature,  is  tlic  fact,  that  almost  all  step-parents  and  step« 
children  disagree.  Now,  what  law  has  been  broken,  to  in<iuce  this 
penalty  1  The  law  of  marriage  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  breach  punishes  itself.  Is  it  not  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  natural  feelings,  especially  those  of  mothers,  that 
children  should  be  broupjht  up  by  their  aim  parent  ?  Thu  analysis 
of  Philoprogenitiveness  (p.  10)  shows  ichy  it  is  that  step-parents, 
as  a  general  thing,  cannot  bestow  all  the  love  and  attention  upon 
step-children  that  thi»y  can  upon  their  own.  This  partiality,  so  nO' 
txtraly  is  soon  detectoil  by  tlie  children,  and  causes  unpleasantness 
all  around. 

Anotlur  proof  of  this  point  is,  that  scK-ond  marriage  is  more  a 
matter  of  business.  **  Fll  pive  you  a  home,  if  you'll  take  rare  of 
my  chiKiren.'' — ^"  It's  a  bargain"  is  the  way  most  second  matches 
are  made.  There  is  little  of  the  poetry  of  first-Iove,  and  little  of 
the  coyness  and  shriiikini;  diiridince  which  characterize  the  firsl 
attachment.  Still,  thi^e  remarks  apply  almost  equally  to  a  scoons 
oitachmeni,  as  to  second  marriage. 
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I  grant,  that,  in  case  a  companion  dies,  marrying  again  may  lie 
a  lessor  evil  than  living  unmarried,  and,  therefore,  preferable.  Se- 
cond marriages  are  like  a  dose  of  medicine,  bitter  to  the  taste  and 
painful  in  its  operation,  yet  a  lesser  evil  than  the  sickness.  A  second 
love  and  marriage,  are  directly  calculated  to  heal  the  lacerated  af- 
fections, (as  far  as  they  can  be  healed,)  and  make  up  the  breach,  and 
therefore  advisable,  but,  as  not  to  be  sick  is  better  than  to  take  medi- 
cine, so  710^  to  have  a  companion  die,  is  better  than  for  either  to  be 
compelled  to  marry  again,  or  to  live  deprived  of  one.  But,  I  main- 
tain that  the  death  of  a  companion  need  not  and  slwuldnot  occur  till 
too  late  to  marry  again.  The  proof  of  this  startling  declaration  is, 
first,  that  every  physiological  law  of  our  nature — every  phj'sical 
contrivance  and  adaptation  of  the  body — fully  establishes  the  inevita- 
ble conclusion,  that,  in  case  the  laws  of  life,  health,  and  physiology 
were  obeyed,  sickness  w^ould  be  unkno\yn,  and  death  would  occur 
only  after  the  body  was  literally  worn  out  with  old  age ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  sickness  and  death  are  merely  the  effects  of  their  ap- 
propriate causes,  and  governed  hy  fixed  lawsy  and  therefore  irt^tii 
our  control.  If  life,  health,  sickness,  and  death,  be  not  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  then  this  part  of  nature's  ope- 
rations is  mere  chance  and  hap-hazard — a  result  as  absurd  in  itself 
as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of  the  God  of  nature.  But,  if 
sickness  and  death  he  governed  by  laws  of  cause  and  efTect,  it  is 
self-evident,  that,  by  applying  the  appropriate  means  (which  are  in 
the  hands  of  ourselves,  our  parents,  and  mankind),  all  may  he 
healthy,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age  ;*  so  that  husbands  and  wives 
need  not  be  separated  from  each  other  or  from  their  children  by  death 
until  the  former  are  too  old  to  many  again,  and  the  latter  old 
enough  to  provide  for  themselves,  (extraordinaries  of  course  except- 
ed.) This  rendore  the  inference  clear  and  most  forcible,  that  all 
married  men  and  women  are  under  obligations  to  their  families  the 
most  imperious  and  sacred,  to  take  all  possible  care  of  their  heaUk; 
and  to  avoid  all  exposures  calcidated  to  shorten  life,  or  even  impair 

*  If  this  doctrine  be  deemed  heretical  or  chimerical,  I  answer,  1st,  that 
Charles  G.  Finney  advocates  it:  2dly,  that  Physiology  ettablishca  it  to  zdemm- 
Btration :  and  3dly,  that  any  other  view  of  this  matter  sabstitutea  ehanee  in  tlM 
place  (if  cause  and  effect.  It  is  high  time  for  mankind  to  ktwwih^t  ■ickiWH  aiii 
death,  in  the  prime  of  life,  are  merely  the  penaltie$  of  violated  phjMcal  Imib 
tad  therefore  wrmtg;  and  to  act  according. 
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health.  Their  duties  to  their yamt'/ie^  are  among  their^rsf  duties ; 
and,  that  branch  of  their  domestic  obligations  ivhich  regards  the 
preservation  of  their  licallhy  is  paramount  to  all  others  of  this  class; 
becaase  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  their  families  depends  upcm 
their  life  and  health,  and  the  sufiermgs  caused  by  their  sickness  and 
death  are  excruciating  and  aggravated. 

It  should  be  added,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  be  a<  home  at 
much  as  possible,  and  in  the  60^771  of  their  families^  making  them 
glad  by  their  presence,  and  enjoying,  and  causing  them  to  enjoy, 
the  sweety  of  domestic  life.  The  moment  parents  enter  their  dwell- 
ings, they  should  banish  all  those  unpleasant  feelings  engendered 
by  crosses,  losses,  impositions,  vexations  in  business,  &c.,  and  place 
their  domestic  feelings  and  higher  sentiments  on  the  throne,  relax- 
ing, and,  perhaps,  even  playing  with  their  children.  How  often 
are  angry  or  unpleasant  feelings  carried  into  the  family  to  mar 
their  joys,  and  how  natural  to  pour  them  out  upon  the  innocent 
members  of  the  familyi  not  because  they  have  done  any  thing 
wrong,  but  because*  we  were  previously  in  anger.  When  anger 
has  been  excited,  how  natural  to  direct  it  to  those  about  us,  though 
entirely  innocent ;  but  how  unreasonable^  especially  if  they  be  an 
affectionate  wife  or  innocent  children. 

In  regard  to  marriage,  then,  the  order  of  nature,  as  pointed  out 
by  Phrenology,  is  unquestionably  this :  1st,  that  the  matrimonial 
instincts  or  feelings  should  not  appear  till  from  the  twentieth  to  th|| 
thirtieth  year :  2d,  that  true  love  requires  from  three  to  five  years 
to  ripen  into  a  preparation  for  marriage :  3d,  that,  by  thii  time,  the 
moral  and  intelle<tua]  faculties  will  generally  have  Ijecome  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  rt-strain  them,  or  else  to  select  the  proper  object 
upon  wliieh  they  may  continue  for  life  in  virtuous  wedlock  :  and, 
4th,  that  then,  the  happy  pair,  hand  in  hand  and  heart  in  heart, 
sliould  ascend  the  acclivities  and  descend  the  do(^livities  of  life  to- 
gether, commingling  their  joys,  sorrows,  and  affections,  until  each 
becomes  too  old  to  marry  again ;  so  that  both  may  pay  the  com- 
mon debt  of  nature  nearly  together,  loving  and  marrying  oner,  and 
but  once,  and  that /or  eirr  ;  and  thus  combining  all  the  intellectu- 
ality of  a  mature  mind  with  all  the  poetry  of  first  love.  This  is 
WMfriage  in  full  fruition — ^marriage  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
Qod,  and  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  nature  of  man. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  MARRIED  FOR  i^IVING  TOGETHER  AFFECTIONATELT 
AND  HAPPILY,  AND  FOR  MAKING  FAMILIES  HAPPYy  AND  NEIGHBOR* 
HOODS  AGREEABLE. 

Having  now  given  directions  for  choosing  suitable  companions 
for  life,  1  proceed  to  give  directions  to  the  married  for  living  to- 
gether affectionately  and  happily.  Having  tied  tlie  gonlian  knot, 
you  niiturally  ask,  ^'  How  can  we  intwinc  and  strengthen  the  cords 
of  love,  and  prevent  roots  of  bitterness  from  springing  up  to  mar  or 
poison  domestic  happiness?  How  derive  the  most  enjoyment  from 
a  happy  choice,  or  '  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain'?"  Phrenol- 
ogy answers : 


Every  (^culty  has  its  pleasurable,  and  also  its  painful,  action; 
and,  as  happiness  is  one,  if  not  the  one,  great  end  of  creation,  let 
each  excite  the  faculties  of  the  other  agreeably^  and  avoid  exciting 
them  painfully — a  course  dictated  by  selfishness  as  well  as  by  love. 
Tlie  following  principle  shows  how  to  do  this: — ^The  activity  of  any 
faculty  in  one,  naturally  excites  the  same  faculties  in  others ;  and 
excites  them  pleasurably  or  painfully,  according  as  its  action  is 
painful  or  pleasurable.  Conibativeness  in  one,  for  instance,  kindles 
Combativeness  in  others,  while  Benevolence  excites  Benevolence ; 
Causality,  Causality,  &c.  Thus,  when  Kindness  docs  you  a  favor, 
you  are  anxious  to  return  it,  and  arc  rendereil  more  obliging  to  all ; 
Benevolence  in  him,  exciting  kindly  feelings  in  you ;  but,  being  ad- 
dressed in  an  angry,  imperative  tone,  kindles  your  own  anger  in 
return,  and  causes  in  you  a  spirit  of  resistance  and  resentment  For 
example : 

Mr.  Sharp*  said,  angrily,  to  a  lad, "  Go  along,  and  bring  me 
that  basket  yonder.  Be  quick,  or  I'll  flog  you !"  The  boy  went 
tardily  and  poutinjrly,  muttering:  as  he  went.  "  Why  don't  you 
hurry  there,  you  idle  vaixal)ond,  you?  Come,  be  quick,  or  Til 
whip  your  lazy  liide  off  your  back,  you  saucy,  impudent  rascal 

•  I  cmnlnv  this  furm  of  oxiirossion,  berausc  it  enables  me  to  pciBonify  the 
ori;:ui.4,  aiul  tluTohy  to  embody  and  bring  the  t'uU  force  of  the  idem  preientedt  and 
the  prinoiplo  illustrated,  directly  before  the  mind  in  a  manner  mor«  tangible  and 
wily  remembered  than  any  other. 
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ftw,'*  re-echoed  Mr.  Sharp,  still  more  imperatiTelj.  The  boj 
went  stin  more  slowly,  and  made  up  a  face  stiU  more  scornful ;  fat 
which  Mr.  Sharp  flogged  him ;  and,  in  return,  the  boy  conceived 
and  cherished  eternal  hatred  to  Mr.  Sharp,  and  eventually  sought 
and  obtained  the  long  desired  revenge.  But,  Mr.  Benign  said, 
kindly,  to  the  same  boy,  **  John,  will  you  please  run  and  bring  me 
that  basket  1"  "^  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  and  off  he  started  on  the 
run,  glad  to  do  the  good  old  man  a  favor. 

All  the  neighbors  of  Mr.  Contentious  cordially  hate  him,  because 
he  is  continuaUy  contending  with,  and  blaming,  and  suing  them. 
His  (TombativenesB  manifested  towards  them,  has  excited  their  en- 
mity towards  him  so  as  to  cause  a  perpetual  warfare.  Hence, 
they  all  cherish  ill-will  against  him,  and  most  of  them  watch  every 
opportunity  to  injure  him,  and  he  seeks  to  be  revenged  on  them. 

But  every  neighbor  of  Mr.  Obliging  gladly  improves  every  op- 
portimity  to  serve  him ;  his  neighborly  feelings  towards  them  hav- 
ing excited  thar  better  feelings  not  only  towards  him,  but  even 
towards  each  otfier. 

Mr.  JoBtice  deals  fairly  with  all — asking  and  offering  but  one 
price ;  so  that  Mr.  Banter  ne^er  tries  to  beat  him  down,  nor  thinks 
of  making  or  receiving  a  second  offer,  but  deals  fairly  with  him.  But, 
when  Mr.  Banter  deals  with  Mr.  Close,  he  stands  more  upon  a  az- 
pence  than  it  is  worth,  or  than  he  does  for  a  dollar  when  dealing 
with  Mr.  Justice,  and  will  neither  sell  as  cheap  nor  give  as  much 
for  the  same  article  to  Mr.  Close  as  to  Mr.  Justice,  because  the 
Acquisitiveness  of  Mr.  Close  and  Mr.  Banter  each  excites  that  of 
the  other,  while  the  higher  faculties  of  Mr.  Justice  restrain  the  ac- 
tion of  this  Jewing  spirit  in  all  who  deal  with  him. 

As  Parson  Reverence  enters  the  sanctuary,  clothed  with  the 
spirit  of  devotion,  and  in  the  air  and  attitude  of  sanctity,  instantly 
a  solemn  feeling  pervades  the  whole  assembly,  so  that  even  the 
playing  boys  in  the  gallery  catch  the  pervading  spirit  of  solemnity, 
and  drop  their  sports.  But,  when  Parson  Graity  enters  the  church, 
a  gay,  volatile  feeling  spreads  throughout  the  congregation,  and  the 
boys  laugh  aloud.  The  former  is  a  successful  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, and  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  many  revivals  of 
religion ;  while  Parson  Gaity  has  a  worldly,  fashionable  congrega- 
tion. Revivab  of  religion  beautifully  and  forcibly  illustrate  this 
principle  of  sympathy. 
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Mr.  Elegant  enters  into  the  company  of  Messrs.  Useful  and  MisMi 
Plain,  and  at  once  a  feeling  of  refinement  and  elegance  infiisea 
every  breast,  chastens  every  remark,  and  polishes  every  action  and 
feeling ;  but,  when  Mr.  Homespun  enters  the  company  of  Messn. 
Wellbred  and  Misses  Genteel,  the  elevated  tone  of  feeling  that  be- 
fore pervaded  the  company,  is  lowered  as  effectually  and  percepta- 
bly  as  when  a  mass  of  ice  is  introduced  into  a  heated  atmosphere; 
and  he  is  not  well  received  simply  because  he  intemqyts  the  exercise 
of  refinement  and  good  taste. 

Mr.  Self-Esteem  swells  and  struts  past  you  in  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  pride  and  scorn,  and  instantly  your  own  self-sufficieDCj 
is  excited,  you  straighten  up  and  feel  that  you  are  as  good  as  &e  is; 
whereas,  but  for  this  manifestation  of  pride  on  his  part,  you  would 
not  once  have  Vwught  of  yourself—pride  and  scorn  in  another  ex 
citing  the  same  feelings  m  you. 

The  Messrs.  Mum  were  sitting  alently  m  a  room,  neither  baT-- 
ing  a  word  to  say,  when  Mr.  Talkative  entered,  and  began  to  rat- 
ter away.  This  so  excited  the  Language  of  Messrs.  Mum,  thai 
they  talked  incessantly,  so  that  there  was  not  room  to  put  in  a  woid 
edgwise;  whereas  neither  would  have  said  a  word  had  not. the 
Language  of  Mr.  Talkative  excited  Language  in  Messrs.  Muql 

Mr.  Logical  Reason  began  to  discuss  and  expound  certain  im- 
portant philosophical  principles  to  Mr.  Business,  who,  though  he 
had  been  too  basy  before  to  take  time  to  think  or  investigate,  saw 
their  force,  and  immediately  exclaimed,  ^'  How  true  that  is,  though 
I  never  thought  of  it  before !"  and  then  proceeded  to  show  how 
perfectly  the  principle  brought  to  view,  explained  what  he  had  often 
seen,  but  never  before  understood.  It  also  set  him  to  tbmlring  upon 
other  subjects,  and  to  investigating  other  causes. 

Miss  Display  came  out  in  a  splendid,  new-fasluoned  attire,  and 
almost  every  lady  in  town  was  set  on  fire  by  a  qnrit  of  emulalioii» 
and  would  not  let  their  husbands  or  fathers  rest  till  they  too  could 
dress  like  her  ;  although,  imless  Miss  Display  had  indulged  her 
own  Approbativeness,  that  of  the  other  millmer-made  ladies  would 
not  have  been  excited. 

Mr.  Witty  threw  off  a  joke,  and  this  excited  the  risiUes  of  Mr. 
Serious,  who,  in  return,  manufactured  another ;  whereas,  but  fiv 
Mr.  Witty's  influence,  the  face  of  Mr.  S.  would  still  have  ] 
as  long  as  ever. 


Mrs.  Tinud,  wUle  in  a  church,  screamed  out  with  fiigfat,  and 
nearly  all  in  the  house  were  instantly  electrified  with  fear,  but  for 
what,  they  did  not  know. 

t  In  1836,  Mr.  Hope  embatked  in  speculations  in  stock,  real  e»> 
taiL  mulberry  trees,  &c.,  and  counted  his  thousands  in  prospect, 
whidi  inspired  confidence  in  the  breasti  of  thousands  of  the  Mesna. 
Doubtful,  who  were  excited  by  his  spirit  and  followed  his  example. 

Mr.  Appetite  commenced  eating  his  breakfast  greedily,  when  in 
came  his  boy,  who  soon  cried  out  for  a  piece,  which  he  probaUy- 
would  not  hare  thought  of  for  hours  if  he  had  not  seen  his  iathar 
eating  80  greedily. 

I  now  appeal,  whether  this  principle  of  sympathy ^  this  feeling  as 
oihers  feel— this  spreading  of  the  emotions  from  heart  to  heart—ii 
not  a  law  of  human  naJtwre^  as  well  as  a  doctrine  of  Phrenology  1 
whether  it  is  not  as  universal  and  as  uniform  as  the  nature  of  maSy 
and  as  powerful  as  it  is  universal  1  What  heart  b  so  adamantine  as 
not  to  experience  its  power,  or  be  swayed  by  its  mihience  1  Bat, 
of  all  others,  husbands  and  wives  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most  so 
They  are  capable  of  deriving  the  greatest  happiness  from  its  proper 
application,  or  subjectiug  themselves  to  the  greatest  suffering  from  its 
improper  exercise.  Every  day  and  hour,  this  principle  furnishes  them 
an  opportunity  to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  over  each  other 
for  good  or  evil,  and  to  make  their  lives  most  happy,  or  eba 
wretched  beyond  description  or  endurance. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  principle,  first  to  Courtship,*  or,  rather,  to 
theybrmoMofi  of  love,  and  the  cementing  of  the  affections,  and  thea 
to  married  life.  How  can  this  principle  be  employed  to  cause  hua- 
bands  and  wives  to  /ove  each  other  1  and,  then,  how  will  it  enaUe 
them  to  perpetuate  that  love  1 

It  hw  all  along  been  implied,  that  the  choosing  should  be 
done  intdlectuaUy,  and  before  the  parties  begin  to  love;  and  that 
all  the  loving  should  be  done  after  marriage,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  after  the  parties  have  mutually  agreed  to  become  husband 
and  wife.  After  they  have  made  their  choice  as  already  directed^ 
they  should  employ  the  principle  above  mentioned  to  get  each  other 


*  I  •mploy  thif  term,  not  becaoie  it  cooTeji  mj  precbe^meining,  but  I 
in  UM  in  thif  eonnsxion  it  to  gencnl.  I  mean  bj  it,  the  lending  and  umHimg 
ef  the  afleetionft*  although  it  it  generally  emplt^ed  to  ezprett  the  /un  and  ^trl 
which  utaally  aeconpaaj  iirtatioB.  Its  om  ■boin  how  Ughtljr  so  gn?o  a  mk» 
joet  it  tiMtod. 
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in  love ;  nor  is  there  the  least  danger  but  that  its  application  "will 
enable  any  two  whose  organs  are  similary  to  love  each  other  cor- 
dially and  most  devotedly.  To  illustrate: — ^If  Approbativeneas 
predominate  and  Causality  be  ooly  moderate,  you  may  flatter,  and 
if  the  brain  be  rather  small,  put  it  on  thickly.*  Praise  thdr  dreai^ 
features,  appearance  on  particular  occasions,  and  any  and  eveiy 
thing  they  take  pride  in.  Take  onuch  notice  of  them,  and  keep 
continually  saying  something  to  tickle  their  vanity;  for,  this  organ- 
ization will  bear  all  the  "  soft  soap''  you  can  administer.  When 
you  have  gained  tliis  organ,  you  have  got  the  ^  bell-«heep,''  which 
all  the  other  faculties  will  blindly  follow  on  the  run.  But,  maik, 
if  Approbativcncss  be  only  full  or  large,  with  Reason  and  Morality 
quite  as  large  or  larger,  and  the  head  of  a  good  size  and  well  de- 
veloped, "  «q/2-«oap"  will  not  take,  but  will  only  acken;  for  Rea- 
son will  soon  penetrate  your  motive,  and  Morality  will  reverse  the 
other  faculties  against  you,  and  destroy  all  chance  of  guning  flie 
affections.  See  to  it,  that  you  really  esteem  those  with  this  orgam- 
zation— K'stccm  them  not  for  their  dress,  beauty,  manners,  &c.,  but 
for  their  moral  purity y  their  elevated  sentiments,  their  fine  feelings, 
and  their  intellectual  attainments.  As  they  estimate  themselves 
and  others,  not  by  a  standard  of  wealth,  dress,  beauty,  &c.,  bat  by 
a  moral  and  intellectual  standard,  so  your  showing  them  that  yon 
really  rstoem  those  qualities  which  they  prize  so  highly,  wiU  cause 
them  to  perceive  that  your  tastes  harmonize  with  their's,  and  thn 
turn  their  loading  organs  in  your  favor,  and  unite  and  endear  them 
to  you.  To  gain  such  an  one,  your  own  moral  character  most  be 
pun*  and  spotless. 

If  Bonevolonce  predominate  in  your  intended,  show  yonradf 
kind,  not  to  your  intended  alone,  nor  in  littie  matters  of  modem 
politrn<^,  but  as  an  habitual  feeling  of  your  soul,  always  gushing 
forth  spontaneously  at  the  call  of  want  or  suffering,  and  ready  to 
makf  |M*n«>nal  sacrifices  to  do  good.  Be  philanthropic,  and  show 
yourst^lf  fleeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  your  fellow-maDu  Tlui 
will  gratify  her  or  his  Benevolence,  and  bring  it  over  in  your  bo- 
half,  which  will  draw  the  other  faculties  along  with  it 

•  Thf  morality  of  this  illustration  is  of  coane  objectionabla;  hat.  m  I  hm 
ftlreftdy  directed  the  reader  not  to  marry  a  bad  or  inferior  head,  Meh  as  thk  ht^ 
thia  will  of  counc  be  regarded  as  an  ilimtroHan  merely  oft  i 
parpoie  of  preeenting  the  principle  the  more  cleanly  and  fld|y. 


tOnmUMMBMB.  »l 


To  an  intended  who  has  large  intellectiial  organa,  do  not  talk 
this  fashionable  nonsense,  or  words  without  ideas— this  chitchat, 
or  small  talk— -I  mean,  the  polite  tete-a-tete  of  fashionable  young 
people;  but,  converse  intellectually  upon  sensiUe  subjects;  evince 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  in  all  you  say  and  do;  present 
ideaSf  and  exhibit  itUelleci.  This  will  gratify  their  intellects,  and 
lay  a  deep,  intellectual  basb  for  mutual  love,  as  well  as  go  far  tc^ 
wards  exciting  it 

If  your  intended  be  pious  and  devout,  be  religious  yourself,  (not 
feign  to  be,  and  join  the  church  to  get  married^  as  many  do,)  and 
your  religious  feelings  will  strike  a  chord  that  will  thrill  through 
her  whole  soul,  kindling  an  irresistible  flame  of  mutual  love. 

If  your  intended  be  a  timid  damsel,  do  not  frighten  her ;  for,  this 
will  drive  away  every  vestige  of  lurking  affection,  and  turn  her  fac- 
ulties against  you ;  but  be  gentle  and  soothing,  and  offer  her  all ' 
the  protection  in  your  power,  causing  her  to  feel  safe  under  your 
wing ;  and  she  will  hover  under  it,  and  love  you  devotedly  for  the 
care  you  bestow  upon  her. 

If  Ideality  be  large,  show  refinement  and  good  taste,  and  avoid 
all  grossness  and  improper  allusions ;  for,  nothing  will  more  effect- 
ually array  her  against  you  than  either  impropriety  or  vulgarity,  or 
even  inelegance.  Descant  on  the  exquisite  and  sentimental,  on 
poetry  and  oratorj*,  and  ex/»atiate  on  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art, 
and  especially  of  natural  scenery.  If  Order  be  also  large,  sec  to  it, 
that  your  person  be  neat,  apparel  nice,  and  eycry  trace  of  the 
slovenly  removcJ.  If  the  object  of  your  love  have  this  organ  large, 
you  also  should  have  it  lar^e,  or  not  marry — (see  p.  35) ;  but  if 
you  have  it  large,  this  manifestation  of  refinement  and  good  taste 
will  be  natural  to  you,  as  will  that  of  all  those  you  require  to  man- 
ifest ;  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  being  hypocritical 

But,  ance  it  is  the  affections  mainly  that  you  wish  to  enlist, 
show  yourself  affectionate  and  tender.  As  like  always  begets  like, 
whatever  faculty  is  actite  in  you,  will  be  excited  in  them ;  therefore, 
your  Friendship  and  Love,  as  they  beam  forth  from  your  eyes,  sof- 
ten your  countenance,  bum  on  your  lips,  escape  through  the  soft 
and  tender  tones  of  your  voice,  light  up  your  countenance  with  the 
smile  of  love  or  impress  the  kiss  of  affection,  imbue  your  whole 
soul,  and  are  imbodied  in  every  look,  word,  and  action,  will  as  swe- 
ly  find  way  to  their  hearts  as  the  river  to  the  ocean,  and  kindle  in 
them  a  reciprocity  of  love.  By  these  and  other  similar  applicatioof 
•9 
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of  this  principle,  the  disengaged  affections  of  almost  any  i 
be  secured,  especially  if  the  organs  of  both  be  similar ;  for,  the 
command  which  Phrenology  thus  gives  over  the  feelings,  will,  and 
even  judgment  of  mankind,  is  almost  unlimited.* 

Having  sho^-n  you  how  to  commence  ingratiating  yourself  into 
the  afTections  of  your  intended, — (on  p.  47,  you  have  been  told 
how  to  get  yourself  in  love  with  your  intended,)— I  proceed  to  the 
most  important  department  of  this  whole  subject,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  matter  connected  with  marriage,  namely, 


THE  MEANS  OF  PEBFETUATDfO  LOVE. 

To  select  a  suitable  companion  (provided  the  difficulty  cf finding 
one  be  not  great,)  is  comparatively  easy,  and  getting  in  love  is  aD 
dawn-hilly  while  to  get  your  intended  in  love  with  you,  has  jost 
been  shown  to  be  an  easy  matter.  But,  to  perpetvate  this  love— 
this  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  the  most  rare.  It  is  even  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  little  importance,  and  the  germ  of  love  is  left 
either  to  grow,  or  else  to  wither  and  die,  according  to  circumstanoeL 
The  wctlding  over — the  honey-moon  past— a  ncighborinG:  city 
vinted  and  a  few  rides  and  rambles  taken,  excursions  and  visits 
made,  and  soft  wonis  and  looks  exihangeil,  that  intoxication  of 
love  which  they  have  thus  far  indulged,  begins  to  satiate  and  induce 
reaction ;  partly,  becaa^^e  foumled  too  much  on  personal  channs» 
and  too  animal  in  its  character,  and  partly,  because  it  n  not  chcr- 
iriied  by  propiT  means.  Little  petty  difficulties  then  spring  op,  and, 
by  and  by,  a  sour  fit'lint;,  a  cross  look,  a  tart  remark,  are  exchanged, 
which  too  often  inercxse  till  both  are  heartily  sick  of  their  hargmn, 
and  wish  themselves  in  Texas,  ami  their  companions  still  worse  ofil 
Now,  murh  of  this  oripnatc^s  in  this  getting;  in  love  before  making 
their  eli(»ice  intelltHiuallv,  and  then  in  their  being  too  amorous  and 
entliusiastit*  in  tlu-lr  love  at  first.  Tlie  excess  of  any  faculty  briB|p 
on  re-aetion ;  and  the  greater  the  excc*»»,  the  greater  its  re-actkaL 
The  final  ri'sult,  especially  as  regards  the  unfortunate  wife,  is,  that 

*  Thit  prinri(il<>,  of  itiH-lf,  iiidrpciulrntly  of  it4  applinlion  to  cowtthip,  im  ia- 
valaiblc  BM  a  nirjna  ft  oprrtiling  on  the  mintlM  of  men  ;  ami,  m  my  work  »m  tito 
•pplication  of  I*liri*ni  I'no  to  i->lii(-jlioii.  I  ■hjiil  carry  i(  out  more  ftiilj,  a^TAciiUj 
M  r«gardi  its  applu-^tton  tu  the  traisiuio  amv  oofi 
•m  alio  laj  work  on  Phruiologj,  p.  439^ 
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Ae  loses  all  amUtion,  and  settles  down  into  an  intermediate  state 
between  life  and  death — a  purgatory,  in  which  she  neither  enjojs 
fife  nor  cares  for  death — and  aU  from  not  beginning  married  life 
aright 

HoWy  then,  thould  it  be  begun?  How  can  the  Iotc  of  the 
^honey-moon*'  be  rendered  perpetual?  How  can  it  always  be 
made  to  retain  the  freshness  of  its  spring,  and  the  glory  of  summer  t 
Phrenology  kindly  answers.  It  says,  and  in  the  language  of 
Jfalure^ 


AAiPT  Y0UR8BLP  TO  TBE  PIIRE!f(XXX}ICAL  DBTELOniENTS  OP  TOUl 
COMPANION. 

Thus,  if  Hope  be  large  in  the  husband,  but  small  in  the  wife,  he 
magnifies  every  prospect,  and  under-rates  difficulties  and  dangers; 
but  she,  especially  if  her  Cautiousness  be  large,  looks  at  them  in  a 
light  directly  opposite  ;  she  fearing,  and  perhaps  fretting ;  he  hop' 
ing  and  rejoicing.  If  Anger  be  large  or  active  in  either  or  both, 
each  will  be  inclined  to  blame  the  other  for  this  difference  of  views; 
whereas,  knowing  its  cause,  (namely,  the  difference  of  their  devel- 
opments,) win  teach  him,  that  his  large  Hope  has  overrated  the 
prospect ;  ami  her,  that  her  despondency  and  fear  were  occasioned 
by  her  small  Hope  and  large  Cautiousness,  and  not  by  any  impend- 
ing evil ;  and  adapting  themselves  to  each  other's  developments, 
will  cause  each  to  concede  a  little,  and  thus  heal  the  breach.  The 
husband,  instead  of  chiding  his  wife  for  her  groundless  fears,  should 
encourage  her,  and  the  wife  should  not  place  herself  in  opposition 
to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  her  husband,  though  tliey  be  exHgger- 
aled,  but  express  her  opinion  and  make  suggestions,  and  then  ud 
him  what  she  caru  Tluis  should  the  intelU^cts  of  each  correct  the 
failings  of  the  other,  and,  make  allowance  for  each  other's  errone- 
ous views,  mutually  conceding  a  little,  till  both  come  nearly  to- 
gether, and  unite  in  a  correct  judgment. 

When  Cciasality  is  calletl  into  requisition,  if  it  be  large  in  the 
one  and  small  in  the  other,  the  latter  should  cheerfully  accede  to 
the  decisions  of  the  former,  provided  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  both,  as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  be  equal. 

If  Meality  be  larger  in  the  wife  than  in  the  husband,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taste,  let  her  decision  govern  the  choice ;  aiKl,  if  Order  be 
also  large,  tee  to  it,  that,  on  entering  the  house,  you  clean  your  feet. 
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and  do  not  carelessly  make  a  grease  spot,  or  soil  or  £splace  any 
thing  about  the  house,  lest  you  excite  her  anger,  or  permanently 
sour  her  temper.  In  other  words,  do  what  will  gratify  this  faculty 
as  much  as  possible,  and  offend  it  as  little  as  may  be.  And  let  the 
wife  remember,  that  if  this  organ  and  that  of  Ideality  be  both  veiy 
large  in  her,  she  is  liable  to  be  too  particular,  and  make  her  "  apple- 
pie  order"  cost  herself  and  family  more  than  it  comes  to. 

If  your  companion  be  frugal  and  saving,  do  not  wantonly  destroy 
even  a  paper-rag,  or  fragment  of  food,  or  incur  any  expense  that 
is  not  necessary,  but  take  pains  to  gratify  this  faculty  as  much  as  is 
consistent — remembering,  that  you  thereby  promote  the  happiness 
of  your  companion,  and  thus  indirectly  your  own. 

The  application  of  this  principle  will  be  found  a  soverdgn  reme- 
dy— a  real  Panacea — for  all  differences  between  you,  Tiy  it. 
That  is,  ascertain  the  phrenological  developments  of  yourself  and 
your  companion,  and  then  both  ada]^  yourselves  to  them,  by  acced- 
ing and  yielding  to  each  other  as  the  comparative  mze  of  the 
organs  in  each  may  require,  and  depend  upon  it,  it  will  only  need 
an  obliging  disposition  in  you  both  to  heal  all  differences  that  may 
arise  from  the  causes  referred  to,  and  all  others.  Thus,  you  become 
individually  acquainted  with  your  own  character  and  that  of  each 
other :  a  knowledge  indispensably  necessaiy  to  enable  you  both  to 
know  the  true  cause  of  difference,  and  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

If  you  ask,  ^^  How  docs  this  principle  direct  me  to  conduct  when 
my  companion  becomes  angry  ?    Phrenology  answers: 

Do  not  get  angry  yourself;  for  this,  instead  of  quelling  his  or  her 
anger,  will  only  excite  it  still  more,  and  raise  it  into  a  perfect  A«r- 
ricajie  of  fury;  but,  just  remember,  it  is  only  the  momentary  workings 
of  excited  Combativeness.  Say  nothing  till  your  companion  be- 
comes cool,  and  then  always  address  the  higher  sentiments.  This 
will  produce  repentance  and  reform ;  but  blaming  the  person,  ^oll 
only  make  matters  worse,  and  render  you  both  the  more  unhappy. 
**  A  soft  answer  tumcth  away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up 
strife."  "  Leave  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with."  Let 
your  own  moral  sentiments  dictate  all  your  conduct  towards  them, 
and  this  will  excite  their  better  feelings  towards  you,  and  render 
you  both  infinitely  more  happy  than  the  opposite  course. 

Besides,  your  companion  may  be  fretful  or  disagreeable,  becaoK 
worn  down  by  labor,  care,  or  anxiety  in  buaness,  or  fceUe  or  ie» 
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fared  in  body.  Physical  indisposition  usually  exdtes  the  ammal 
propennties,  producing  peevishness,  irritability,  a  sour  temper,  un- 
kind remarks,  &c.  Such  should  be  dodared,  not  scolded — should 
oe  borne  with  and  pitied,  not  blamed.  Remember  your  oum  £ul- 
Ings,  and  make  liberal  aUowance  for  those  of  your  companion.  Try 
the  mild,  persuasive  course.  Avoid  collision ;  and,  on  points  of  dis 
agreement,  ^*  agree  to  disagree.^*  Endure  what  you  cannot  cure, 
and  where  you  cannot  attain  perfect  harmony  of  feeling,  at  least 
strive  for  peace ;  and,  if  you  cannot  live  together  perfectly  happy, 
live  as  happily  as  possible ;  and,  at  all  events,  never y  on  any  accountf 
allow  a  harsh  remark  to  pass  between  those  whose  relations  are  so 
sacred  as  those  of  man  and  wife.  Nor  will  this  be  the  case  where 
true  love  exists,  unless  caused  by  that  fevered,  irritated  state  of  the 
body  already  mentioned ;  for,  there  is  something  in  the  veiy  nature 
of  love  calculated  to  break  down  and  subdue  all  minor  points  of 
disagreement,  overlook  defects,  place  the  favorable  qualities  in  their 
most  exalted  light,  and  produce  a  forbearing,  forgiving  spirit  And, 
if  those  who  arc  married  do  not  possess  this  spirit,  and  pursue  this 
forbearing  course,  they  do  not  really  love  each  other, — and  one  of 
them,  if  not  both,  has  been  in  love  before. 

Another  important  suggestion  is,  to  be  careful  about  giving  of- 
fence in  small  matters.  You  cannot  be  too  particular  about  liitU 
things.  It  is  the  **  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines."  So  exceedingly 
tender  is  the  plant  of  connubial  love,  and  so  susceptible  of  being 
lacerated,  that  trifles  impede  its  growth  and  imbitter  its  fruits.  A 
single  tart  remark,  or  unkmd  tone  of  voice,  will  penetrate  the  sus- 
ceptible heart  of  a  wife  who  loves  you,  and  render  her  most  wretch- 
ed ;  whereas,  if  she  did  not  love  thus  devoutly,  her  feelings  would 
not  be  thus  easily  wounded.  "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient;"  and 
in  this  matter,  ^*  he  that  is  wise,  is  vnsefor  himself ^^  as  well  as  foi 
his  companion. 


That  is,  if  your  companion  have  any  predilections  in  regard  to 
food,  dress,  habits,  friends,  &c.,  not  only  should  you  pursue  the  m- 
dulgent  course,  but  you  should  assist  in  procuring  the  derired  in- 
dulgences. True,  you  should  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  raofOfi, 
or  vu>late  the  conscience,  or  indulge  any  pomtivdy  injurious  hab^t ; 
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but,  in  non-essentialsy  and  in  matters  of  graiificaiion  mere]  j,  obBgc 
and  aid  your  companion  as  far  as  possible.  If  your  wife  inast  oi 
ladng  your  daughter  tight,  or  on  any  thing  else  that  is  wrong  or 
hurtful  in  ilself,  it  is  your  duty  to  resist  such  wrong,  though  it  may 
place  you  in  opposition  to  each  other;  but,  if  she  relish  any  little 
delicacy  in  diet,  &c.  gratify  her  appetite  as  often  as  you  can.  If 
she  fancy  a  particular  dress,  do  your  best  to  obtain  it ;  if  she  lore  a 
particular  book,  or  study,  or  pursuit,  or  amusement,  not  injurious  in 
itself,  do  what  you  can  to  obtain  it  for  her ;  but,  never  compromise 
tncral  principle. 

In  like  manner,  wives,  also,  can  often  gratify  their  husbands  by 
cooking  some  favorite  dish,  or  decorating  a  room,  or  playing  or 
singing  a  favorite  piece  of  music,  &c.  &c. 

Let  husbands  and  wives  take  pleasant  rides,  niral  excuisioni  and 
rambles,  agreeable  promenades,  &c.,  and  make  visits  together  to 
their  friends,  as  often  as  possible ;  and,  hold  frequent  conversations 
on  subjects  of  interest  or  importance  to  both,  freely  exchange  viev^ 
and  feelinc^,  ask  and  receive  advice;  and,  above  all  things,  heopem 
and  frank.  If  you  have  committed  errors,  confess  them  and  beg 
panlon,  and  let  there  be  no  item  of  basiness,  no  hidden  comer  m 
the  heart  of  either,  into  which  the  other  is  not  always  freely  admit* 
ted.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  more  destructive  of  love  than  conceal 
ment  or  dissembling. 

Another  method  by  which  the  smoldering  embers  of  love  may 
be  re-kindlifl,  and  new  fuel  added  to  the  fire,  after  its  first  ficrre 
flames  have  subsided,  is,  to  read  to^  and  entertain  and  instruct  each 
other.  When  love  hiis  become  an  old  storj',  let  the  husband  (after 
supper,  whik*  liis  fruiral  wife  is  sewing::  or  attending  to  her  domestic 
dutiL-s,  puttirii^  till*  cliildriMi  to  IhhI,  &t'.),  read  to  her  from  some  inter- 
esting work,  (ir  explain  somethint;  thnt  will  .store  her  mind  with  useful 
knowK  (!>:(%  enlafL't'  her  runi^e  of  thoui^ht,  &c.,  and  he  will  kindle  in 
her  breast  a  tVfliri!;  of  (rrntitiuio  that  will  reilouble  her  love,  aad 
maki*  luT  still  more  anxious  to  W  in  his  company.  Make  valuable 
su^i^t^lions,  and  aid  Iter  all  you  can  in  cultivating  and  exercisuu; 
her  intclliH  t ;  and,  as  you  romi*  in  to  your  meaK  tell  her  the  aew^ 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  matters  of  interest  that  may  have  happened 
to  yoiir^i  If  whilt'  alisciit.  Esptrially  be  kind  to  her  about  the  koiBr, 
in  S(*ein^  tliat  sin*  has  i;ood  wooil  prepared  at  her  hand,  abundaiKv 
nf  water,  and  all  the  materials  and  convenicnoes  requmd  ni  dit 
fanuly  in  good  order. 
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Be  Idnd  and  affcctioiiate  to  tbe  childrai  abo»  ud  amun  thai, 
tad  cTcn  play  with  them ;  ibr,  as  the  mother  lorci  her  chUdm 
■Mil  derotedly,  nothing  will  gratify  her  more,  or  more  effcctoally 
pioiitt  her  lof e»  than  accing  her  children  careaaed.  To  maho 
■Bch  of  your  children,  ii  to  make  much  of  your  wife;  nor  ii  it  in- 
compatible with  the  dignity  of  parents  to  play  with  and  amuaa  thair 
childrok  Indeed,  the  relaliooa  between  parents  and  children  ahooU 
ha  of  Ihe  moat  familiar  and  intimate  character,  and  calcylatad  to 
cBdear  them  to  each  other.  Auatcrity  and  authority  m  paiinlat  ia 
tyranny  in  ita  worst  farm.  Be  familiar  with  your  children,  and»  as 
anrly  as  poanhle,  let  them  beoome  cheerful  and 
ffimit  in  the  family  circle. 

BiiU  there  are  aome  things  that  dmild  nsl  be  done, 
and  wives  dioold  never  oppose  each  other  in  regard  to  1 
E  of  their  children.    Let  there  be  a  mutual 

between  them  touching  this  point,  and  let  a  plan  bt 
I  ^/brr-Anml,  so  that  the  fadings  of  neither  nmy  I 
ad  by  the  interference  of  the  other.* 

By  <loing  or  avoiding  these  and  a  thousand 
hiva  be  cbrrished  and  CoOcred  till  it  takes  deep  root  in  the  hcmts  of 
both,  and  extends  its  fibres  into  every  nook  and  comerof  your  aools, 
and  imbues  every  look,  word,  and  action  with  its  soA  and 
ing  influmre.  IVarlicc  Um-m  thini;^  and  those  who  even  i 
each  other  at  firvt,  (by  thus  removing  the  roior,)  may  live  together 
eom(nrtably;  and,  two  «ho  ifc>  not  positively  cherish  iU«will  for 
each  other,  may  render  themsclvts  affedigm^e  mnd  Adppy.f 
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*  WWa  I  r  imc  to  pab*.iih  that  ptrt  of  07  »>f  k  on  the  ipplicalioft  oT  i 
I  t->  r*itKjli«io   in  whirh  thr  OoTrrnmn.l  an*)  Maiiaffrm««l  of  Chil4rMI  m 

'f,  ptrratt  will  H  -«*•!!#«•  find  tti  it  a  dirrrtfifv,  hy  whirl!  belli  m&f  m4 
dhovM  W  f  ^rf  w«l.  tftJ  ibu«  wNcurt  kmnm»n^  ukI  tmtetrt  of  •ctioa  in  tbit  wart 

*  IVrf*  It  »a^h«>r  «>auw  and  t^m^j  f'«  di«^[r»riilrfit  b#tw—  bMboftte  tad 
VtVM.  B^nti  lo  fif  whi'-h.  b  .wrvrr  iinp«rta9l  in  ilaptf.  niKhtfilrnd.  uwl  tiMnlifv 
1  f^m  if.  wtth  th#  mr.ark.  that  I  am  frrcannc  anolbrr  work  o*  •  timiltr  m^ 
>vf.  U  b«  #r.fifM  "  Tbff  Cantf  bmI  R#fnt4ir«  oT  p*nrOTl«d  AsmIivm^* 
«Wcb.  br«ia#«  Citinc  Mil«b>  «»nkiiic*  In  tbr  t.MiAf ,  an4  4imUmt^  ui  CMf  tftd 
•Ae«ciJ  ft:.'^}  i  t  z  4*...!  .r  |>  «rrlu;  Ai;.ali«rnr«a.  «tll  p«*int  ««it  «•#  c«H» 
■f  d  aiCT '«'-'' r.*  b«*«frn  K'j»*>ar.da  ai^!  «if  re.  rrrtainli  rw4  Uoi  proliftr  u/ dil 
•ad  va/ajtKfii'tvoa  lh«n  a!!  r(bm  «Bitr<l.  t'^rtbcr  witb  lU  ngf  t4 
mmt^.  m  wall  m  •  pcrlrri  cmf  1m  bolb  fr^ktmy  ud  iftilbftlawi     IW 
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RENDERINO  NEIGHBORHOODS  AGBEKABLE. 

A  Single  remark,  in  regard  to  rendering  neighborhoods  agreeaiU, 
and  I  close.  Next  to  an  affectionate  family ^  an  agreeable  neigh' 
borliood  and  good  society  become  objects  of  desire,  because  calca- 
lated  to  promote  happiness.  A  contentious,  tattling  neighborhood, 
where  each  is  backbiting  his  neighbor,  or  indulging  unkind  feelings, 
is  exceedingly  annoying,  besides  souring  the  temper  and  lowering 
the  tone  of  moral  feeling.  The  amount  and  prevalence  of  ndgb- 
borhood  scandal,  is  really  surprising ;  nor  are  religious  denomina* 
tions  wholly  exempt  from  its  contaminating  and  unholy  influence. 
This  ought  not  so  to  be.  So  far  from  it,  the  relations  of  neighbor* 
hoods  sliould  be  of  the  most  friendly  and  accommodating  character. 
Let  village  scandal  be  frovmed  down  by  every  respectable  citizen, 
and  let  tattlers  be  regarded  as  quite  as  bad  as  the  one  slandered. 
They  are  usually  even  worse,  and  slander  others  because  they  know 
that  they  themselves  are  guilty,  and  in  order  to  screen  their  own  &ultB 
by  charging  them  upon  their  neighbors.  Disregard  them,  there- 
fore, and  let  their  spleen,  as  it  enters  one  ear,  pass  out  at  the  other. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  good  feelings  among  ndgh- 
bors  is,  to  manifest  and  excite  public  spirit^  to  form  Uteraiy  smd  other 
societies^  be  free  to  horrowj  and  glad  to  /enJ,  (but  always  prompt 
to  return,  and  to  pay  damages,)  and,  above  all,  Xofotm  associations 
or  dvbsy  for  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  are  required  in  fa- 
milies. Thus :  let  a  dozen  or  more  heads  of  families  unite  m 
purchasing  a  cargo  of  coal,  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  an  assortment  of 
pieces  of  muslin,  or  calico,  or  cambric,  or  silk,  or  a  hogshead  of 
sugar,  &c.,  each  paying  his  share  for  what  he  takes  after  they  are 
divided ;  and  this,  besides  saving  nearly  half  their  expense,  wiU 
excite  a  hdp-one-another  feeling,  and  bind  them  together  in  the 
bonds  of  fellowship.  Let  the  members  of  each  family  make  fre- 
quent visits,  and,  especially,  let  the  "  vpper-crusC* — ^the  aristocrats, 
those  who  are  too  good  to  mingle  with  or  marry  the  rest  of  man- 
kind— live  on  tlieir  pride ;  that  is,  let  them  aloney  and  they  irill 
soon  see  their  error  and  be  induced  to  unite  in  endeavors  to  promote 
good  feeling  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 

That  this  work  may  make  more  and  better  wives  and  hu8baiids» 
and  also  improve  the  social  and  domestic  condition  of  mao,  ii  the 
oVect  of  its  publication,  and  the  ardent  pn^er  of  its  Author. 
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PREFACE. 


Thou6H  the  sun  of  science  has  dawned,  and  is  now  shining 
with  full  effulgence,  upon  Geology,  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Conchology,  Natural  History,  Physiology,  Anthropology, 
&c.,  enlightening  what  was  before  obscured,  dispelling  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  improving  mechanics  and  the  arts, 
and  shedding  on  man  a  flood  of  happiness,  both  in  their  acquisi- 
tion and  application,  yet  a  sister  science,  and  that  the  most  intey- 
esting  and  important  of  the  group  ;  that  of  parentage,  and  tfaw 
means  of  thereby  improving  the  raccj  remains  enshrouded  in 
Egyptian  darkness.  How  long  shall  this  darkness  be  tolcrat^, 
and  even  fostered  ?  How  long  shall  man  continue  his  researches 
and  discoveries  in  mechanics,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
8lc.  &:c.,and  yet  leave  this  by  far  the  richest  field  of  philosophy  and 
human  improvement  wholly  unoccupied,  or  entered  only  after  ic 
has  been  overrun  with  noxious  weeds  and  briers,  which  no 
amount  of  labor  can  more  than  partially  subdue  ?  So  far  as  re- 
gards the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  hj 
investigating  and  applying  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  an 
almost  total  nonentity  exists.  Combe,  in  his  "  Constitution  of 
Man,**  has  presented  this  subject,  and  urged  its  importance,  yot 
he  has  given  us  but  a  glimpse  merely  of  the  laws  which  govern 
tliis  department  of  nature,  and  omitted  all  specific  directions  tat 
applying  them  to  the  production  of  desired  qualities  in  offspring. 

But  has  not  the  time  now  fully  come  for  collecting  and  disseaW  ^ 
Bating  light  on  this  subject?     Has  not  its  application,  by  tht 
farmer,  to  the  improvement  of  his  stock, /orr«i/  home  and  gen^ 
ndized  the  conviction  that  it  can  be  employed  so  as  to  produot^ 
in  pan,  personal  beauty,  physical  health  and  strength,  and 
iotellectual  and  moral  ittainments,  be.  be,  and  that  with 
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much  greater  advantage  as  man  is  above  tlie  brute  ?  The  con- 
Yiction  is  becoming  universal  (the  learned  Blacksmith  lo  the  coo- 
trary  notwithstanding),  tiiat  the  disposition  and  mental  powers  of 
mankind,  arc  innate — arc  born,  not  created  by  education,  and 
that  the  human  mind,  instead  of  being  a  blank  on  which  educa- 
tion and  circumslancrs  write  the  whole  character,  has  an  inhercni 
constitution  and  character  of  its  own,  and  that  often  in  the  very 
teeth  of  education.  A  still  small  voice — the  voice  of  God  and  of 
truth,  has  oiili*«led  allcntion.  excited  an  inliTcsi,  and  L^'lined  the 
public  ear.  To  annnient  this  risin;,'  interest,  and  to  aid  parents, 
as  parents,  in  the  (iisrli:ir;,'0  of  this  their  most  solemn  and  evemlul 
duty,  is  the  di-<iL,'n  of  the  niithor  in  penning  this  work,  and  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  cause  of  Cioii  and  huninnily,  so  near  his  heart,  so 
engros^ini;  to  his  hi;id,  will  r()n<uinnKite  li:e  liii:hf>l  and  tlie 
greatest  ohjccl  nml  ili'^ln'  nf  his  lik*. 

That  as  stvie  :iii(l  (M)iiijt()«^lii()n  uiiiv  l;c  fuJly,  ljic:inse  cui!ipi!»d 
in  great  ha-ti*  :iii>l  in  lli'j  niliNt  i)f  |Mufi--ii)nal  en^3::euicnt« 
|>eculiaily  Jiriluou-^  iiinl  alnm-Jt  ur.nsMiiliii::,  is  n  ndily  ronfe«S'ed,  but 
that  its  suli/t't  matur  wlil  Ir.:ir  ciitiri-m,  he  fully  liili.'v^s,  herairae 
all  his  fads  an.  fivls,  and  hicr.u-f  In'  has  jjn'ii  midi'd  by  the  II^!if» 
of  Php'nolouy  ai]-!  riiy-inioL'y.  Wli'iDut  i|iiv<.  li^hK  ami  |an»:- 
marks,  i<jKcially  that  of  ll;e  fonnrr  >;  ii-urc — I'.is  --cii-nrc  nf  men 
and  of  l!:e  niln'l — no  (mi*',  hi)'A<  \it  l«arrn.ii  or  lairiiii  d.  r/iii  do 
this  siii'j.ct  jiisiir«*.  WalliL-r.  t!.o'i:,!i  lui  mny  po--il.ly  \v]l[o  wt!l 
on  the  prtj;«a;^:illr.ii  (.f  (inimcts,  nut  I  \,a<  >;iiii  many  ^ix;il  ihin.*^ 
nbout  the  tiansnil'**iiivri  of  luinly  /i'V'>//r//  (|ri.ji;iii  ..  \i-|,  uln^n  lie 
comes  lo  llio  tran-iui-^-Ii-n  d'  /m /./•./  aixi  :nnni!  i^'ialilies,  which,  to 
man,   aic    the   umin   ilrr.i-  uf  i:i;»i'  -l.  is   •s,n\\\  at  fault — is  cni;»- 

iug  his  way  ill  total  daiKiu- ti.c  hiit'!  ]«  ;i<!in:^  thr  hiind.     Hut  a 

Phrenolo'ji^l.  :uid  i^j)iri.illy  a  /*//•//. /./i  r  of  tlii-*  ?<  ii  tire,  ii  DoC 
only  guidiil  hy  a  n«>i:it  lulaiiiiv  nt'  lUc  n.'nul  and  a  map  o(  lis 
powers  inconip:nalily  sujinior  to  all  itlicis,  Imi  |it>  ran  alsiv  trace 
clearly,  and  read  Ii'::1Im\  ,  tin*  n-' luMauii'"!  and  the  ditferencef 
between  ]Kircnls  and  tin  ir  (-hil.lii-n.  h\  nit  ans  of  their  phrenological 
developments.  Ni-nr  hirt  a  Vhn iwu\::i»t^  none  hut  a  skilful 
rRAi'Tirii.  IMircnolo'^i^t.  i<»  at  all  capahle  of  doing  this  subjort 
justice.  He  can,  and  one  of  the  principal  merits  of  this  work 
oonsists  in  the  fact,  that  its  author  has  practised  plircnoloQr  fiv 
more  than  ten  years,  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  UnioOf  and 
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bMD  ctDtd  upoo  to  examiM  the  batdt  of  ptftsts  tod  tbdr 
eUUm  if  ikcmsamJi.  By  httrmg  one  poraot  tod  t  cbfld  or  two» 
W  htt  oAeo  excited  titooithoieot  tod  drtwo  tctn  by  hk  detcrip- 
tioo  of  the  other  ptieot,  perhtps  deceued  fcr  tweoty  jrctit ;  oor 
hero  toy  of  thoM  ItcUities  fcr  preptrUg  himself  to  write  this  work, 
been  kst.  All  hare  been  tretsured  up  tod  brought  to  betr  oo 
tUt,  to  htm,  til  eogroMog  subject* 

If  toy  apology  be  deemed  oecesstry  fcr  bis  btviog  publisbed  t 
hosly  edition  of  ibis  work,  it  b  to  be  fcood  in  the  oecnsAdbttiy 
Miporttoce  of  iis  sitJccT  mattkb.  If  be  bed  wtited  to  perfaet 
ibe  6rst  edition,  it  would  nercr  hare  seen  the  light,  fcr  his  profi»- 
aiootl  labors  ahtoSuiely  preclude  the  possibility  of  bis  dcYOting 
aMKh  time  lo  it  at  present.  Still,  with  Ibb  skeleton  befcre  him, 
which  he  can,  from  lime  to  time,  fill  up  with  fiicts  arranged  tinder 
'  separate  heads,  be  can  improre  at  his  leisurr,  and  by  the  eriti- 
of  (rietidf  and  ihe  ttricturts  of  enemies,  he  hopes  efeototlly 
to  enlarge  and  improve,  notb  its  style  and  its  matter. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

K.  B.  A9  fArTf  of  iliU  kind  are  tlie  main  items  of  raloe, 
wmd  M%  iliey  art?  «<>  alninciant  a%  to  be  within  the  ob»enralioo  and 
■Kfoonr  of  c'trry  rradt  r.  the  autlior  solicits  the  communicatioo  of 
Wiikin^'  arvl  HI  II  autiicfitu  atrd  facu  of  thit  rlaf<,  e^prcially  from 
Pbretw>lo;r^ii  an.!  friKii  iiioihrr*.  particuUrlj  iIkwc  Cicli  which 
eriorc  rLan-r^  :ij  rli.lcJrrn  of  (liflrrmt  150^,  analogous  to  those  lo 
wbirh  the  j»innl',  cjurinjj  iIjc  aii;;im:TJlaiion  of  ihcir  families,  mere 
fob^t.  Moiluri,  r^|>€clally,  wIk>  can  trace  their  own  peculiar^ 
lias  o(  fr<  Im;;  in  the  liisjKi'j^ilxim  of  tbcir  clulcirm,  will  do  good  by 
itittjn^  ihr-if  own  cA^tcruticr,  a<  pikles  and  mamings  to  those 
are  tncxprricrccd  in  this  matter. 

dX*  For  (  ooiciiu,  fcc  the  end  of  the  work. 
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^    CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BUBiCCT-m  HfrORTAHOL 
SECTION  L 

THE  PROQCNT  RESCIfBLB  TBUR  PARIlfn. 

UjkM  INKS.    Anifiialt,  treet|  TegBtableSi  mod  all  that  lifiB 
9Bd  growt,  (lie,  and  mooldar  back  to  dost 

To  man,  this  arrangemenl  or  inatitulioii  of  daath,  is 
taioly  AOftt  beneficial.  GoTemad  by  inflazibla  laws,  < 
Tiolauon  of  wliich  c«u»es  pain,  oAao  moat  ezcrociating,  aad 
coounually  lia)>lc,  through  ignorance  or  sinful  iodolgcooai  lo 
break  thoni,  and  thus  to  induce  their  dreadful  penally,  nnlasB 
dcjuh  came  to  his  rchcf,  the  augmenUtion  and  aggraralMMi 
of  fudering  almost  certain,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  acciimn* 
late  uiKHi  him,  would  render  him  so  inconceirably  miserabiBi 
as  to  extort  the  sgonizmg  prayer  that  tlie  rocks  and  thi 
BKKtntains  would  fall  u|K>n  him,  or  that  dark  oUiTion  would 
annihilate  soul  and  body  together.  Prom  a  cooditioo  so 
absolutely  horrible,  death  is  our  kmd  deliverer;  and  instaad 
of  being  looked  upon  with  dread,  is  in  fact,  wbco  it  comas  kk 
tu  season,  a  Mss#iiii;r~*  ^^^^^n  equalled  only  by  lifii  itscU^— «a 
insututioQ  planned  and  ordained  by  infinilo  Wisdom  aad 
Goodness  united,  and  directed  lo  the  highest  good  of  man. 

It  also  allows  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  human  btiogs 
lo  sQJoy  the  blessings  of  Ufa,  and  to  prepare  thaoiaalfas  te  a 
happy  eternity  than  the  earth  couU  otberwisa  cootalo,  aad 
in  every  coooaiTsble  point  of  Tiaw,  cooTerts  oar  earth, 
graat  field  of  aoguisht  lato  a  sl|li  h%My  < 
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But  let  death  pursue  its  course  for  a  single  generation  onljr, 
witliout  some  counter  armngetneiu  of  reprodHdwn^.mud  our 
earth  would  be  depopulated;  man,  and  every  living 
ariiiibilated,  and  all  the  pleasures  connected  with  life, 
in  dark  oblivion;  because,  in  no  one  instance  does  Ihe  grMt 
Architect  of  the  uuiversct,  bring  nnan,  animals,  trees,  vegoHr^ 
bles,  or  any  thirjg  that  lives  and  grows,  into  l>oing  by  adirael 
act  of  creative  power;  but  in  all  iustatices  of  multipticalioo, 
of  whatever  kind,  he  eniptoys  the  intervention  of  rArnxsmusm 
as  a  means — as  the  qhly  means — of  feprodiiclion*     And  i$k 
no  department  of  the  Creator's  works  is  infinite  wi^om  mod 
goodness  displayed  to  befier  advanlagef  than  in  this  amng^ 
ment  of  parentage.     By  its  tnstrttmeotatiiy,  an  agncaUt 
diversity,  and  yet  a  general  uniformity,  are  secured*     But  far  I 
this  uniformity^  that  is,  if  one  horse  had  one  foot,  anolheraj 
thousand;  and  others  more  or  less  as  it  k&ppmed:  if : 
hunfian  beings  had  heads,  otJiers  none;  soine  a  bout 
ey^B,  others  neither;  some  one  muscle  and  others  mother;; 
aome  the  faculty  of  reason j  olliers  not;  snini!  thai  of  aflee-j 
lion  or  appetite,  and  others  none :  if  some  bad  tlio  tacuttf  for  j 
perceiving  colors,  or  relishing  the  beauties  of  namre, 
others  were  destitute  of  ihc!<c  qualities,  ^.  i^c,  our  w 
M'ould  have  been  a  jnnfect  bodlam— would   have  been 
chaoSf  **all  confusion  wori^e  rivnfounded'' — a  petfcct 
aoi  in  language!  only,  but  in  every  eoneeiTable  point  of  Ti 
Cut  thijs  arrangetjient  give-?  to  every  iwymber  of  the  hu 
family  some  dcvelopmrtit  of  ererff  organ,  enoughi  at  leaai,  to] 
pirccive  the  relations  of  evetY  fnn  '  "  fMiMOi  ll»  I 

•amc  primary  power?**  ihe  same  In  timtioiL 

It  also  allows  an  agreeable  dlrtrmf^  of  form,  cbaraeter,  mud 
I  I  y ;  some  being  bom  with  one  faenliy  ititNifor  Ikmsi 

n  Thotigh  erary  man  has  a  face,  a  nom^  ^f^  ^\ 

monih,  cheeks,  Ac,,  yti  in  some  ihey  are  targrrt  longer,  fnllerj  | 
&e  &e*,  to  as  to  produce  that  endless  divenity  of  the  i 
countenance,  along  with  that  general  suneaets,  by  irilkk  It] 
la  chamcleriiseil,  so  tliat  oono  need  be  niiatiJteii  Ibr  anodiar* 

Anothcf  exquisitely  beautiful  mstilntimi   growing  out  flf  | 
Itiis  arrangem-**'  "^  parentage,  aiid  depending  upoa  tt,  ot, 
rather,  fon&i  is  that  of  cmmnMal^  pmu^t  aad  JUbd , 
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CMoobial  lov«.  Tte  vrani^eineot^  of  pwntafs  am 
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hve.  But  for  this  plan  of  parentage,  the  xelationa  of  fans- 
bands  and  wives  to  each  other,  of  parents  to  their  cbildreni 
and  of  childrM  to  their  parents,  and  all  the  beaven-bom 
pleasures  of  the  family,  would  have  had  no  existence.  Let  all 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren be  blotted  out;  let  man  be  as  the  ostrich,  "hardened 
against  her  young;"  let  families  be  disbanded;  let  kindred 
be  unknown ;  let  there  be  no  children  to  love,  please,  provide 
for  and  educate ;  none  to  soften  the  pillow  of  aige,  or  soothe 
and  cheer  the  descent  to  the  grave ;  no  parents  to  love,  vene» 
rate,  and  pattern  after,  and  how  solitary  and  soulless  would 
existence  be  rendered ;  how  vast  the  hiatus  left ;  how  blank, 
how  scattered,  how  revolutionized  our  world!  Few  ends, 
few  charms  would  be  left ;  the  sun  of  most  of  our  joys  would 
be  set  in  darkness,  and  our  enrih  would  not  be  worth  a  wish. 
Rut  the  filial  and  parental  relations,  how  beautiful,  how  per- 
fect throughout!  Parents  living  in  and  for  their  children, 
and  children  nestling  under  the  kind  wines  of  parental  fond- 
ness: tender  infancy,  s|>ortive,  happy  childhood,  and  blooming 
yontli,  slieilding  tlicir  happy,  che^Tful  influences  all  around^ — 
rill !  is  not  this  arrangement  of  parentage  worthy  of  a  God  ! 
This  hanislied.  and  connibial  love — thou  "holy  of  holies" 
of  the  human  heart;  thou  queon  of  our  earth;  thou  hfe  and 
soul  of  woman  ;  thou  glorious  son  of  our  nature;  thou  first- 
l)orn,  thou  only  remnant,  of  paradise;  thou  paradise  thy- 
self: thou  niftsi  exalted  and  heavenly  emotion  of  the  human 
soul — oh  whiiher  art  thou  fled !  Gone  forever  f  An  Angel 
pone !  The  veil  of  the  human  heart  "  rent  in  sunder,"  and 
tiiick  darkness  resting  upon  man  ! 

But  no  !  Thanks  to  our  merciful  God,  he  hath  engrafted 
CONNUBIAL  LOVE  upou  the  uaturc  of  man  ;  and  most  delicious 
are  its  fruits  !  The  gold  of  Opher,  the  nectar  of  Eden,  the 
honors  of  the  world,  all  earthly  blessings,  vanish  at  thy  ap- 
proach, or  rather,  cluster  around  and  adorn  thee — are  flowers 
in  the  garland  of  thy  loveliness !  Oh  "  Thou  Fount  of  every 
blessing,"  ungrateful  as  we  mortals  are,  we  thank  thee,  we 
love  thee,  at  least  for  this  thy  crowning  blessing  to  man. 

In  short,  every  department  of  this  paieDtal  and  filial  ar- 
imngemant,  is  infinitely  beautifnl  and  l«%yaitoelf|  end- 
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most  delightful  to  man — is  the  workmanship  of  a  God.  Let 
man  receive  this  heavenly  *'coal  from  off  the  holy  altar"  of 
his  nature,  improve  the  gift,  and  derive  from  ilfthat  full  flood 
of  happiness,  that  cluster  of  blessings,  which  it  was  designed 
to  impart. 

Reproduction,  then,  and  hij  mrnns  of  parentage,  is  the 
source  or  means  of  life.  *'And  God  said,  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  tlie  fruit-tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the 
earth:  and  it  was  so.  And  (:Jod  said,  liCt  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and 
fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abund- 
antly, after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind: 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  i»ood.  And  Ciod  blessed  them,  say- 
ing, lie  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  Jill  the  waters  in  the  seas; 
and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  And  God  said.  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  croalnre  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind:  and  it 
was  so.  And  God  made  tlie  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind, 
and  cattle  after  their  kiinl.  and  ex'ery  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
80  God  created  man  in  his  own  image;  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him;  male  and  fcMiiale  created  he  them.  And 
God  blessed  them;  and  (iod  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replonfsli  the  earth." — Gen.  i. 

Thus  it  is,  that  every  thing  which  lives  and  grows,  not 
only  reproduces^  but  *M)riniis  forth  after  its  ki.nd."  The 
product  of  the  oak,  is  an  acorn,  which  grows  and  becomee 
another  oak,  to  produce,  in  its  turn,  other  acorns,  and  they, 
other  oaks ;  but  no  othor  tree  or  fruit.  Wiieat  reproducee 
wheat;  corn,  corn;  clover,  clover;  sheep,  sheep ;  cattle,  cat- 
tle ;  and  man,  man.  Hut  for  this  law  that  the  oflTspring  shall 
resemble  its  parent,  the  farmer  might  plant  corn  and  reap 
stones  or  apples — might  sow  stones  and  raise  cattle — ^niigtkl 
sow  any  thing  or  nothing  and  raise  any  thing,  as  it  h8(>- 
yened,  and  the  human  offspring  would  be  as  likely  to  bi 
^attlci  trees.  01  stones,  ^s  Vvumati  beings,  having  fixed  chan^ 
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ters  and  specific  capabilities.  ^But  this  arrangement  of ''  sac& 
o/iter  its  kmdf"  not  only  causes  each  generation  of  every 
herb,  plant,  tree  and  animal,  through  all  past  and  coming 
time,  to  resemble  its  first,  original  sire,  but  it  also  causes  the 
ofispring  of  man  to  be  man,  and  not  only  to  be  man,  but  to 
be  endowed  with  fixed  and  physical,  mental,  and  moral  na- 
tures, and  still  more,  to  inherit  the  peeuliariiie$  even,  and  ali 
the  constitutional  peculiarities,  of  their  parents.  The  mi- 
nuteness and  perfect  accuracy  of  the  transfer  of  the  qualities 
of  parents  to  their  children,  are  truly  astonishing ;  and  the 
object  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  how  and  wherein  children 
resemble  their  parents,  and  to  point  out  those  laws  which 
govern  hereditary  influences.  It  will  consist  mainly  of  pacts 
in  proof  and  illustration  of  those  laws  which  govern  the 
transmission  of  physical  and  mental  qualities  and  peculiari- 
ties from  parents  to  their  children,  through  successive  gene- 
lations,  with  directions,  especially  to  mothers,  for  applying 
these  principles  to  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind,  and  to  the  production,  in  oflbpripgi 
of  whatever  qualities  may  be  desired.  And,  as  nothing  but 
VACTs  can  conduct  us  safely  through  this  unexplored  region, 
this  work  will  consist  mainly  of  fade  of  this  class,  mostly 
recorded  for  the  first  time,  drawn  from  the  parental  history 
of  families  and  individuals  remarkable  for  their  physical  or 
intellectual  peculiarities,  and  especially  from  our  pTIgrim  an« 
cestors  and  their  descendants,  showing  that  the  mental  and 
physical  qualities  of  particular  families  of  the  former,  their 
forms  of  body  and  face;  their  tastes,  talents,  propensities, 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting;  their  intellectual  and  other 
peculiarities,  b&ve  descended  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
their  progeny,  and  remain  stamped  even  upon  the  present 
generation. 

Other  materials  for  enriching  the  pages  of  this  work,  will 
be  drawn  both  from  parental  histories  of  persons  remarkable 
ibr  talents,  or  moral  worth,  or  vicious  inclinations ;  and  also 
from  our  prisons,  penitentiaries,  poor-houses,  and  asylums  for 
the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  insane,  diseased,  dec  dec;  as  well  as 
from  that  wide  range  of  personal  expeflsiio%|hrown  open  I0\ 
the  authixr  by  his  ( 
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That  the  investigation  of  this  subject  is  not  unattended 
with  difficulties,  is  readily  admitted;  first,  in  consequence  of 
the  fastidiousness  generally  thrown  around  it;  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  causes  brought  into  operation 
in  this  matter,  some  of  which  appear  to  conflict  with  otberS| 
and  others  still,  to  blend ;  so  that  it  requires  a  truly  philo- 
sophical mind,  and  of  the  highest  order,  properly  to  inTe9- 
tigate  this  subject.  And  then  again,  many  whims,  many 
prejudices  are  to  be  encountered,  and  many  things  are  given 
as  facts  which  are  not  facts.  But  amidst  all  these  diffi- 
culties, the  author  has  one  safe  guide — the  developments. 
Wherever  they  can  be  observed  in  both  parents  and  children, 
we  may  rest  assured  of  the  correctness  of  the  results  that 
follow. 

As  to  the  alleged  impropriefy  connected  with  these  inves- 
ligations,  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say — Those  who  are  so 
very  extra  delicate  and  refined  that  they  cannot  investigate 
this  subject  without  a  blush,  should,  in  all  conscience,  be  too 
delicate  and  modest  to  mabrt.  Do  not  ''  strain  at  the  gnat 
and  swallow  the  camel."  If  tme  modesty  need  not  be 
oflfended  by  marriage,  it  certainly  need  not  blush  to  learn  the 
duties  and  relations  necessarily  connected  with,  and  growing 
out  of,  that  marriage.    "  To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure." 


SECTION  II. 

REPRODUCTION  GOVERNED  BY  LAWS  OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

"  Like  begets  like." 

In  pursuing  these  inquiries,  we  have  one  unerring  land- 
mark ;  one  safe  and  sure  guide,  on  which  implicit  reliance 
may  be  placed ;  namely,  that  this  department  of  nature,  in 
common  with  all  her  other  works,  is  governed  by  the  actkxi 
of  certain  fixed  and  invariable  laws — that  eauMt  and  efeet 
reign  universal,  and  operate  in  producing  every  great,  every 
minute,  quality,  in  every  child.  Else,  if  caneee  are  n&i  en* 
ployed  in  the  production  of  these  effects,  we  have  < 
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of  nature,  and  that  the  most  interesting  and  important,  left 
to  chance — all  chaos  and  confusion.  If  the  arrangement  of 
cause  and  effect  be  vahiabic  in  any  one  department  of  God*s 
dominions,  it  certainly  is  valuable  in  this.  If  it  be  the  best 
system  for  the  government  of  nature  in  general,  it  certainly 
must,  and  for  the  same  reason,  be  so  for  this ;  and  the  more 
so  because  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  subject  itself. 
And  to  suppose  that  this  department  of  nature  is  left  to  the 
fate  of  chance^  and  7iot  governed  by  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect,  is  to  "charge  God  foolishly" — is  to  suppose  anarchy 
and  dark  uncertainty  reign  over  the  most  important  part  of 
the  works  of  God.  The  idea  is  preposterous — is  blasphe* 
mous — is  utterly  at  war  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  chil- 
dren certainly  do  resemble  their  parents.  The  products  of 
parents  arc  not  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another, 
but  ihey  have  the  name  anatomical  comttnicthn^  the  same 
form,  the  same  general  nature  and  dispo.sition,  with  their 
parents.  In  short,  to  attempt  to  prove  that  children  resemble 
their  parents,  or  that  invariable  Unrs  of  cause  and  eject  gov- 
cm  the  transmission  of  qualities  from  parents  to  their  cliil- 
dren,  is  like  attempting  lo  prove  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
or  that  a  jmrt  is  less  than  the  whole,  or  that  two  things,  each 
like  a  third,  are  ther^'lbre  like  each  other,  or  like  trying  to 
establish,  by  anrumrnt^  what  is  already  self-evident — that 
fire  burns,  that  the  sim  shines,  that  we  live.  The  proposi- 
tion that  children  resemble  their  parents,  and  that  this  re- 
semblance is  governed  by  fixed  la%rs  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
that  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  parents  cause  those 
of  their  children,  is  loo  obvious,  tiM>  selt-evidenl  to  require  or 
Ik?  capa!>le  of  proof.  No  sane  or  reflecting  mind  can  doubt 
it.  Kvery  man,  woman  or  child  that  observes  or  thinks, 
must  have  this  conclusion  irresistibly  forced  home  on  them. 
*T\\CY  see.  \\\ey  feel,  they  Icnow^  that  the  mental  and  pliysical 
qualities  of  children,  have  their  causes — that  these  causes  arc 
the  same  qualities  in  their  parents  :  and  tiiat  like  causes  in 
parents  produce  like  qualities  in  their  children,  but  that  the 
difference  in  the  constitutional  qualities  of  children,  is  caused 
by  differences  in  their  parents. 
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Less  space  and  ampliflcaUon  would  have  been  allotted  to 
the  above  truism,  had  not  a  most  important  inference  de- 
pended on,  and  grown  out  of  it — namely,  that  every  consti- 
tutional quality  of  the  child,  botli  mental  and  physical,  has 
its  origin  and  direct  procuring  cause  in  the  similar  qualitie:» 
of  the  parent ;  and  that  aU  the  qualities  and  dispositions  of 
the  parent  are  transmitted  to  their  children.  This  matter  15 
not  shrouded  in  inysi«;ry,  is  not  left  to  uncertainty.  Not  only 
is  it  governed  hy  irrevocable  laws,  hut  cvtry  condition  and 
quality  of  the  parent,  however  trivial  or  nnobservabic,  stamps 
its  in)press  upon  the  rhild.  If  there  exist  any  relations  of 
cause  and  ellVct  between  parents  and  their  children,  by  which 
the  former  transmit  auy  ([ualities  to  the  latter,  tlien  all  is 
cau.sc  and  elfect — then  all  Ihe  shades  and  phases  of  the  pa- 
rent's mind  and  character,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
bodies,  will  he  stan)pod  upon  their  children.  Kither  there 
are  //'/  causes  and  ellccts  in  this  matter,  or  e\»c  all  is  cause 
and  elfect,  and  all  the  most  minute  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties (tf  the  child,  are  caused  by  parental  influences.  Nature 
never  half  does  any  thintr.  She  makes  clean  work,  or  doe5 
nothing.  She  does  not  give  a  /nt/i  o(  our  original  nature 
in  obedience,  to  certain  laws  of  transmiNsion.  and  a  part, 
not;  but  she  gives  n//,  even  down  to  tlie  smallest  iota,  in 
obedience  to  these  laws. 

lift,  thou,  this  important  truth,  that  children  resemble  their 
pariMits.  and  that  parcntagf  ranses  all  the  innate  qualitiesi  of 
luankiuil,  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  parents.  I^n  them 
reineinber  that  their  thililn.'ii  will  hi  the  very  transfer,  or 
imai^f  of  themselves:  relhrtrd  in  all  their  shades  of  feeling 
and  phases  of  character:  iidieriiing  the  same  tastes;  gor- 
erned  by  ili«»  s.inie  srntiiuents  ;iinl  passions ;  debased  by  the 
siune  vices;  ciinnliU»d  by  the  same  virtues;  adorned  by  the 
same  charms  and  graces;  and  endowed  with  the  same  tal- 
ents and  intellectual  powers.  Kemember,  al.<io.  that  this 
transl'er  is  wonderfully  muiuh  and  s/Hcifir:  and  that  your 
otlspring  are  to  be  bou<?  o\  your  bone,  and  tiehh  o(  your  flesh, 
mind  and  soul  of  ytmr  mind  and  soul :  good  or  great,  as  ysM 
arc  good  or  great ;  and  happy  or  miserable,  as  yoif  are  bappj 
or  miserable. 
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Nor  are  these  causes  beyond  either  our  knowledge  or  our 
control.  Both  the  antecedents  and  the  consequents — both 
the  causes  and  the  effects,  are  within  our  own  observation. 
Parents  can  certainly  take  cognizance  of  their  own  qualities 
and  conditions,  and  can  also  witness  the  effects  of  these 
qualities  and  conditions  on  their  children.  These  operations 
of  nature  are  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  arc  in  full  view ; 
with  no  cloud,  no  veil,  no  dimness  to  obstruct  their  perfect 
vision ;  and  with  every  possible  opportunity  to  study  these 
phenomena,  and  apply  these  laws.  Indeed,  how  can  they 
help  seeing  them  ?  Iiow  avoid  putting  this  and  that  together, 
and  drawing  conclusions?  No  intellectual  parent  can  have 
his  attention  .turned  to  this  subject,  without  having  its  prin- 
ciples and  facts  forced  home  upon  him.  Men  study  and 
apply  analogous  principles  and  facts,  in  planting  corn  and 
sowing  wheal — in  selecting  particular  soils  for  particular 
crops:  and  especially  in  improving  their  breed  of  cattle,  slicep, 
swine,  horses,  &c.  They  know  how  to  apply,  they  actually 
do  apply,  analogous  causes  to  the  production  of  fleet  horses 
and  of  draft  horses:  of  swine  that  will  fatten  easily  and 
have  little  bone;  of  5>lieep  that  will  bear  fine  wool,  or  are  lest 
fitted  for  the  table;  of  poultry  that  will  fight,  or  fatten,  or 
reproduce  well ;  and  so  iliroUL'li  the  whole  range  of  domestic 
animals.  Si  I'ully  do  ihoy  understand,  and  so  certainly  do 
they  ap|)ly  iheso  laws,  that  they  can  pridlct  hvforvhundy  and 
with  perftrt  rvrta'nity,  whether  the  foal  will  be  a  mule  or  a 
race  horse  ;  what  will  be  its  color,  and  even  its  movements ; 
whether  the  lamb  will  he  black  or  white,  large  or  small, 
coarse  or  line  wooUed.  loan  or  easily  fattened ;  whether  the 
calf  will  be  a  short  horned  Durham,  or  any  other  breed 
having  fixed  qualities.  Ac.  Now.  those  same  laws  which 
govern  the  transmission  of  physical  qualities  from  sire  to 
scion  through  the  brute  creation,  also  govern  the  transmission 
of  piiysical  and  mental  qualities  from  parents  to  children. 
Kach  is  it/ua/hj  tangible  and  observable :  or,  if  there  be  any 
difference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  human  offspring.  If  laws  gov- 
ern  this  matter — and  this  has  been  already  demonstrated — 
and  if  man  can  study  and  apply  these  laws  to  the  produc- 
tion of  given  qualities  in  bis  domestic  animals — and  this  is 
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a  matter  of  every  day  practice,  is  reduced  to  perfect  system — 
then  these  saiuo  laws  can  both  be  ascertaiued  as  regards 
human  oifspring,  nud  applied  to  the  production,  in  them  also, 
of  whatever  pliysical  and  mental  qualities  may  be  desired. 
If  wc  can  produce  speed,  or  strength,  or  bottom  in  a  horse,  or 
tendency  to  fatten  in  swine;  fine  wool  in  sheep;  spirit  in  the 
game-cock,  the  qualities  for  producing  good  milk  or  beef  in 
cattle,  or  tamcness,  or  kindness,  and  other  mental  qualities  iu 
animals:  and  if  the  same  laws  of  parentage  govern  the 
transmission  of  both  physical  and  mental  qualities  from 
human  parents  to  their  otl'spring,  which  no  reflecting  mind 
can  doubt,  then  these  same  laws  may  be  applied  so  as  to 
produce  not  only  physical  strength,  suppleness,  flesh,  and  a 
powerful  constitution,  but  also  so  as  to  produce  revenge,  or 
amiablencss;  pride,  or  humility;  intelligence,  or  stupidity; 
taste,  or  coarseness ;  mechanical,  or  mathematical,  or  politi- 
cal, or  reasoning,  or  any  other  powers  desired.  Nor  need 
any  more  doubt  hang  over  the  latter  results,  than  now  hang 
over  the  former.  As,  from  knowing  the  qualities  of  the  brute 
parents,  we  can  predict  the  qualities  of  animals  iri/Accrtom/y 
before  they  see  the  light,  so,  by  knowing  the  tjualities  and 
conditions  of  the  huinau  parentage,  can  we  predict,  and  with 
unerring  certainty,  the  future  form  of  body,  head,  face,  &c., 
and  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  children,  and 
all  bvforc  thvy  sec  the  light.  And  not  only  can  we  predict 
these  qualities  of  oflspring,  but  parents  can  so  unite,  as  to 
cause  their  offspring  to  inherit  whatever  physical,  or  mental, 
or  moral  qualities  may  be  desired — so  as  to  be  short  and 
stocky,  or  slim  and  long — as  to  be  consumptive  or  long-lived, 
healthy  or  scrofulous ;  feeble  or  vigorous,  strong,  or  spry,  or 
deformed,  or  well  formed,  or  amiable,  or  pugnacious,  or  just, 
or  roguish,  or  ingenious,  or  musical,  or  witty,  or  acquisitive, 
or  timid,  or  courageous,  or  inventive,  or  commimicative,  or 
poetical,  or  logical,  or  oratorical,  or  imaginative,  6cc.  &c.&c., 
to  qualities  without  a  number,  and  down  through  all  their 
minutest  shades  and  phases.  And  he  who  doubts  this,  denies 
one  of  two  self-evident  truths — first,  that  laws  of  cause  and 
efibct  govern  the  transmission  of  any  qualities  from  parents 
to  their  children ;  or,  secondly,  that  these  causes  are  witbhi 
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our  observation  and  ai^lication — to  doubt  either  of  which  is 
to  doubt  tliat  the  sun  shines,  or  bodies  fall. 

But  more.  That  very  important  advantages  can  be  de- 
rived from  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  animals,  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  every  day's  exjferience  and  observation.  Above  two 
t)iousai)d  dollars  have  been  paid  for  a  single  Durham  calf, 
and  ail  on  account  of  ns  qualxiies  as  a  breeder  merely  ;  and 
that  farmer  who  pays  no  attention  either  to  his  seed  or  to  his 
breed,  is  left  far  in  tlie  rear  of  other  farmers. 

Hut  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  improvement  of  mati,  arc  as  much 
greater  than  those  capable  of  being  derived  from  their  appli- 
cation to  the  improvement  of  animals,  as  man  is  superior  to 
animals,  and  as  his  qualities  are  more  varied  and  positive 
than  theirs.  If  the  happiness  of  man  can  be  greatly  promoted 
by  improving  the  breed  of  liis  domestic  auimuh^  how  much 
more  by  improving  his  own  breed  7  As  much  more  as  his 
own  organization  and  drstini<  s  are  higher  than  their? — as 
much  more  as  the  numl)er  of  qualities  is  greater,  and  the 
scale  of  improvement  runs  hiuher  in  him  than  in  thrni.  I'heir 
range  of  iniproveniont  is  bounded  by  *' strait  and  narrow" 
limits ;  his,  scarcely  knows  any  bounds :  they,  have  few 
quaUties  to  be  c<)mi»ounde<l,  and  that  few  are  mostly  physi- 
cal :  he,  has  not  only  a  much  greater  variety  of  physical 
powers,  but  he  has  a  vast  range  of  mental  and  f7ior»/ qualities, 
not  only  susceptible  to  every  phytfical  improvement  made, 
but  also  thnnsvlves  capable  of  improvement.  As  two  or  iliree 
numbers  allow  but  few  changes  to  he  rung  on  them,  say  two 
or  three  letters  of  the  alpiiabet,  and  as  every  additional  letter 
allows  a  still  increasing  number  of  changes  to  lie  rung,  or  of 
words  to  be  s|)elled,  till  the  twenty-six  letters  of  our  alphabet 
allow  a  nunilHT  of  cliaiiges  to  l>e  nuig  that  will  require /o;7y- 
onr  figures  to  express — a  num))er  altogether  inconceivable  by 
man — so  the  still  greater  number  of  man's  plirenological  fac- 
ulties, especially  when  taken  in  conjiuiction  with  the  different 
temperaments  and  textures,  allow  a  number  of  clianges,  (and 
in  this  case,  every  change  may  be  an  improvement,')  infinitely 
greater  than  those  alluded  to  above.  Not  that  all  these 
changes,  all  these  improvements,  can  be  rung  <m  %  vtt^^ 

2* 
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individual,  but  they  can  he  rung  on  the  race;  and  very  many 
of  them  on  every  individual  of  that  race;  for  who  can  calcu- 
late the  improvement  effected  when  but  a  single  organ  is 
improved  ?  all  its  combinations,  amounting  to  millions  of 
mental  operations,  being  thereby  improved,  both  in  him,  and 
in  his  descendants  to  the  latest  generations. 

And  now,  parents,  does  not  this  principle  hold  out  a  star 
of  promise  and  of  blessed  hope  ?  Can  you  see  fruit  like  this 
within  your  grasp,  and  not  reach  forth  your  hand  and  pluck 
it,  and  that,  too,  when  it  is  just  as  easy  as  to  pinck  these 
sour  grapes  that  many  now  compel  themselves  to  cat  through 
life?  The  destinies  of  your  offspring  are  completely  in  your 
hands  and  within  your  control.  Nay.  willing  or  unwilling, 
you  are  rmnprlkd  to  control  them,  or  else  not  to  enter  upon 
the  parental  relations  at  all.  Tliere  is  a  necrssity  in  the  case. 
Your  children  are  «Wii,W,  in  their  mental  and  physical  con- 
stitution, to  l)e  what  you  are.  Can  you  lake  a  kK)k  into  the 
future,  and  behold  these  yet  unexisting  immortals,  and  re- 
member that  their  destinies  are  completely  at  yonr  mercy — 
and  that  you  cannot  possibly  escape  these  awfully  solemD 
responsibilities — and  then  close  again  your  eyes,  and  sleep 
over  these  momentous  consequences  7  Can  you  even  allow 
yo:irselves  to  become  parents  thouishtlessly,  or  unwittinfrly, 
or  without  previously  arranging  the.se  causes  so  as  to  bnug 
about  desired  results  7     lint  more  on  this  subject  hereafter. 


SECTION   III. 

EPI'CATIUN   AND  PARF.NTAUK  rONTRASTEU. 

I'liria  Bairtlur,  nnn  til. 

The  ot't  quoted,   and   generally   admitted   scnlimeni  ex- 
pressed in  the  staiizes, 

■*  T  ifl  tducaiion  tbrnm  the  couimon  mind ; 
Ju«t  11  ihe  twig  18  licnt,  tlie  tree*!  iDchoed," 

is  as  erroneous  as  it  ia  generally  diffuaed.    Tte  j 
should  be, 
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The  orii^inal  ronMitutiun  more  importaot  than  education. 


T*  18  PAmBFTTAOE  that  P0BM8  the  common  mind,  ' 

ffkile  educaUon  only  trainw  it 

That  early  education  and  training  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  good  or  for  evil  in  moulding  and  modifying  the 
character  and  shaping  the  conduct  of  childhood,  and  even 
through  life,  is  readily  admitted,  and  is  tacitly  implied  in 
every  effort  made  to  cultivate  the  intellect  or  improve  the 
morals  of  children  by  intellectual  discipline  or  moral  training. 
That  they  even  go  so  far  as  materially  to  strengthen  the 
faculties  thus  called  into  frequent  action,  and  enlarge  and 
invigorate  their  organs,  is  also  admitted,  and  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  author's  work  on   '*  Education  and   Self-Im- 
provement," but,  great  and  beneficial  as  are  the  power  and 
influence  of  early  education  and  discipline  in  subduing  un- 
ruly passions,  elevating  the  moral  sentiments,  and  strength- 
ening   the  mind,  yet   those  of  parentage  arc  far  greater. 
Though  children,  and  even  adults  of  but  feeble  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  may,  by  proper  intellectual  culture, 
moral  training,  and  virtuous  associations,  be  prevented  from 
becoming  vicious,  and  even  rendered  passable  in  intellect  and 
fair  in  morals,  yet  the  same  amount  of  culture,  applied  to  an 
organization  origiunlhj  good,  will  yield  a  tenfold  liarvest  of 
virtue  and  talent  to  the  subject,  and  of  happiness  to  all  con- 
cerned.    The  not  very  elevated,  but  trite  and  perfectly  ap- 
plicable adage,  *^  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse,"  &c.,  im- 
plies that  to  render  culture  and  the  product  valuable,  we 
must  have  good  matcriah  with  which,  or  on  which  to  ope- 
rate— that  the  orir^hial,  inherent  constitutinn  must  be  good, 
in  order  to  render  efforts  at  education  available.     Though 
education  may  greatly  ifnjjrme  a  youth,  and  enable  him  to 
do  what,  without  severe  training,  he  could  not  accomplish, 
yet  all  the  education  in  the  world  can  never  make  a  dog  m 
man ;  nor  a  hyena,  a  lamb.    Though  a  young  oak  may  be 
trained  to  grow  straight  or  crooked,  tall  or  bushy,  &c.,  yet  it 
can  never  be  trained  to  grow  or  to  be  any  other  kind  of  tree, 
nor  an  animal,  nor  a  roan.    It  may  be  planted  in  soil  rich  or 
barren,  so  as  to  become  thrifty  or  stinted  in  growth,  yet  it 
can  never  be  trained  to  become  any  thing  but  an  oak.    The 
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intliieiicc  of  cdiicaiiou  is  greatly  abridged  by  the  original 
constitution  of  the  person  or  thing  to  be  ednrated.  And  in 
order  to  exert  its  full  power,  and  shower  down  its  richest 
blessings — and  they  are  rich  indeed — the  orifjrimd  stork  must 
be  good  ;  and  the  ])etter  this  stock,  the  more  beneficial  this 
education.  The  put>Uc  sentiment  is  wrong  in  paying  too 
much  attention,  rehitively,  to  education,  and  too  little  to  the 
panuta^v,  or  llie  unis'uitd  slock.  **  These  tilings  ouplil  ye 
to  have  done,  but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.''  Cultivate 
corn  planted  on  a  barren  soil  with  ever  so  much  assiduity, 
and  the  crop  will  he  but  meagre.  The  rich  prairies  of  the 
west,  need  scarcely  the  least  cultivation,  yet  yield  abim- 
dantly;  and  a  rich  soil  with  little  culture,  yields  a  much 
more  plentiful  harvest  than  a  barren  soil  well  cultivated. 
Many  deplore  their  want  of  education,  not  knowing  that 
iiuiatv  sense,  is  infinitely  superior  to  an^uired  learning.  If 
a  youth  enter  colieiro  a  saphead,  he  comes  out  a  leather- 
brains;  but  a  man  nafundii/  XaWnivd,  even  if  he  cannot  read, 
will  be  capable  of  managing  a  large  business  succcsstnlly, 
and  exerting  a  powerful  intluencc  in  society.  Sound  common 
sense,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  superior  mifund  abilities, 
weiglied  in  the  balance  with  all  that  education  can  bestow, 
the  I'c»riner  is  inAd,  the  latter  leathers.  M<Iucation  irifh  supe- 
rior natural  abihties,  works  wonders  hy  poiis/i in s^  the  marble, 
but  yi>u  must  first  /tttre  the  marble  before  it  can  be  |K>lishcti. 
All  the  education  in  the  world  cannot  cna/c  talents,  nor 
impart  them  when  nature  has  not.  I*M'ta  nascitir,  iiciti  ^, 
a  poet  is  born,  not  made  one  by  education,  emlxHlies  the 
experience  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.     The  sentiment, 

**  T  is  eitijoiitioii  tonus  the  common  mind," 

is  untrue,  unless  we  lay  the  stress  on  cnmnum  mind,  and 
allow  that  in  eases  where  jKirriitaiie  has  given  no  special 
bias  to  the  mind,  but  lel't  it  rtnnmon  place,  education  then 
gives  it  various  din-ctions.  Hut  education  can  never  rrtnit 
GENIUS.  It  cannot  rnatr  any  thing;  above  all,  it  cannot 
make  a  constitutional  saphead  a  Shaks|)earc  or  a  Milton. 
Elihii  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  in  his  public  lectuiei| 
reverses  the  old  adage,  Poita  nascUur  non  Jli^  and  sayi^ 
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Poetafit^  non  ncLScihtr — says  a  poet  is  made  a  poet  by  educa^ 
tiofij  and  not  born  a  poet — says  that  the  human  mind  is  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper,  on  which  education  and  circumstances 
write  the  whole  character — that  every  man  can  make  himself 
a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Bonaparte,  or  a  Kidd — that  all 
men  are  born  alike — that  in  the  original  constitution  of  a 
Webster  and  a  Franklin,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  a  Billingsgate  culprit,  or  the  Amsterdam  idiot,  who 
knew  too  little  to  feed  himself;  and  by  implication,  that  he 
himself  o^es  his  knowledge  of  fifty  languages,  and  of  all  the 
literary  lore  of  past  ages,  to  education.  Mistaken  Burritt! 
Your  phrenological  developments  are  in  the  teeth  of  this 
assertion ;  for  where  is  the  man  with  such  developments  for 
acquiring  knowledge;  and  who  was  your  grandfather  Hins- 
dale/ Who  are  your  brothers  and  nephews?  To  a  man, 
possessed  of  the  same  unquenchable  thirst  after  learning,  and 
the  same  ease  and  facility  in  acquiring  it.  So  that  your  own 
parental  history  gives  the  error  to  your  favorite  doctrine. 
What  originated  your  ruling  passion  for  books?  Poor,  very 
poor,  not  only  with  none  of  the  usual  enticements  or  facilities 
for  acquiring  education,  you  could  not  rest,  night  nor  day, 
without  yielding  obedience  to  this  desire  for  knowledge.  Was 
it  education  that  first  generated^  and  \\w\\  fanned  into  a  fierce 
flame — an  all  absorbing  passion,  this  love  of  languages,  and 
history,  and  facts?  No;  it  was  born  in  yor/,  and  constitu- 
ted an  original  portion  of  you,  a  proof  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  no  where  in  the  whole  range  of  busts 
or  of  heads,  is  to  be  seen  an  equal  development  of  those 
organs  that  love  literature  and  science.  But  more  of  the 
learned  blacksmith  in  another  place. 

Not  that  I  would  diminish  aught  from  the  value  or  virtue 
of  education.  After  it  has  been  remodelle<I,  and  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  man,  let  it  be  sedulously  cultivated ;  but  let  the 
oriirinal  germ  receive  the  first  and  the  special  attention,  be- 
cause its  influence  is  primary  and  continues  through  life. 
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SECTION  IV. 

RESPONSiniLlTY  OF  PARENTS. 

"  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 

fruit.''— Bib  LK. 

The  present  is  emphatically  an  age  of  reform.  The  ice 
of  the  dark  ages,  which  has  bound  the  river  of  society  and 
fettered  its  current  since  the  creation  of  Adam,  is  beginning 
to  break  up.  Mankind  are  freeing  themselves  from  the 
shackles  of  ages,  and  attempting  various  reforms  in  govern- 
ment, politics,  the  arts,  sciences,  religion,  morals,  temperance, 
&c.,  &:c.,  and  with  partial  success,  but  none  of  the  reforms 
now  in  progress  can  extend  far  or  effect  much,  till  they  begin 
with  the  roof  of  vice,  and  make  it  a  root  of  virtue — till  they 
commence  with  the  gciirii.  They  may  lop  off  a  few  of  the 
longest  branches  of  the  tree  of  sin  and  misery  which  now 
overshadow  mankind  ;  but  they  can  effect  no  more — can  go 
no  farther.  To  illustrate :  The  temperance  reform  would 
have  effected  little  if  it  had  not  made  drunken  parents  tempe- 
rate  parents,  and  thus  the  parents  of  temperate  children;  for 
drinking  parents,  by  entailing  their  own  drinking  disposition 
upon  their  offspring,  would  have  wo«/e  drunkards  much  faster 
than  they  could  have  been  reformed ;  and  made  them  consti- 
Ud'unml  drunkards — thjvd  in  the  irool,  and  almost  irreclaim- 
able. Though  the  moral  reform  efforts  now  in  progress,  may 
snatch  now  and  then  a  miserable  "brand  from  the  burning," 
yet  a  hundred  to  one  will  be  thrown  ivto  this  "hell  upon 
earth,"  and  that  by  parents  as  parents.  It  is  parents,  by 
their  own  animal  inJulgences,  and  that  before  their  children 
sec  the  Ui^ht,  that  plant  the  prolific  seeds  of  licentiousness  in 
the  otherwise  pure  breasts  of  their  unborn  infants,  which  de- 
velopc  themselves  prematurely,  and  hurry  on  their  hapless 
victims  in  a  career  of  vice  most  sinful,  and  to  an  end  most 
horrible.  The  gallows  may  occasionally  end  the  life  of  some 
wicked  sinner,  or  the  prison  lock  up  a  few  thieves  and  com- 
batants, while  ignorant  and  thoughtless  parents  go  on  to 

make  prison  birds  a  thousand  fold  faster,  and  that  too  when 

I 
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Appeal  lo  pareou.  Tbe  tur  of  promUw. 

opposite  results  might  just  as  well  be  obtained.  Efforts  un- 
tiring, and  the  best  adapted  possible,  may  be  made  to  infuse 
a  love  for  books  into  the  breasts  of  children,  but  these  efforts 
should  begin  wUh  parents^  and  while  becoming  parents^  in 
order  to  prepare  children  to  be  profited  by  them.  And  so 
with  all  other  reforms. 

Thoughtless  parent,  stop  and  consider !  Remember  that 
you  give  that  original  impress  and  bias  to  your  children, 
which  must  form  (I  had  almost  said  create)  their  characters 
for  this  world,  and  continue  to  influence  them  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  even  beyond  this  life ;  for,  without  any 
question,  our  lives  here^  will  influence  us  hereafter^  and  pa- 
rentage, by  forming  the  main  elements  of  our  characters  here, 
will  do  much  to  control  them  throughout  the  endless  ages  of 
eternity!  Oh  parents,  parents  !  parents!!  your  responsibili- 
ties as  parents,  arc  immense — are  inconceivably  immense  ! 
Well  might  an  archansrcl  shrink  from  their  exercise.  And 
yet  parents  go  on  to  exercise  them  with  as  little  concern  as 
do  the  swine,  thinking,  like  tliem,  only  of  the  animal  indul- 
gence connecte  1  therewith,  and  paying  less  attention  to  the 
future  qualities  of  their  offspring,  than  they  do  to  the  offspring 
of  their  beasts.  And  therefore  many  of  their  own  children 
are  greater  brutes,  in  all  but  shape,  than  are  their  dumb 
beasts. 

liut  a  brighter  day  is  dawning  on  our  race.  The  star  of 
promise  is  just  peering  through  the  trees,  and  rising  above 
the  mountains.  That  star  of  promise  is — not  the  recent 
discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts,  for,  though  they  may 
improve  his  physiml  condition,  yet  they  do  not  reach  the 
inner  man,  hut  generally  feed,  and  thereby  re-invigorate,  his 
merely  animal  nature,  thus  greatly  augmenting  the  evil; 
not  in  our  increased  efforts  in  securing  revivals,  and  forming 
Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools,  for  whatever  these  may 
do  for  his  immortal  soul,  they  do  precious  little  for  him  here, 
except  to  rivet  the  chains  of  some  religio-politico  sectarian 
doctrine  ;  not  in  the  recent  and  truly  valuable  improvements 
in  conducting  education,  for  though  they  may  help  to  modify 
the  character,  yet  they  do  not  form  it;  not  in  the  moral 
reform,  nor  the  temperance  reform,  nor  in  any  other  refornii 
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for  though  they  may  save  a  few,  "so  as  by  fire,"  yet  they 
do  not  begin  at  the  root — but  it  consists  in  the  increasing 
attention  just  beginning  to  be  paid  to  hereditary  influences. 
The  momentous  interests  thronging  around  this  subject,  arc 
just  beginning,  like  a  distant  sound,  to  break  upon  the  public 
ear.  That  sound  will,  it  must,  wax  louder  and  louder,  until 
its  roar  becomes  deafening  -and  terrific ;  swallowing  up  all 
other  soiuids,  and  bearing  complete  sway  till  it  remodels  man 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.  No  intelligent  mind 
can  contemplate  this  subject  without  regarding  its  interests 
as  paramount  to  all  others.  A  little  longer,  and  its  claims 
will  be  generally  seen  and  felt,  and  its  laws  studied  and 
applied,  not  alone  to  the  general  improvement  of  mankind, 
but  to  the  production,  in  offspring,  oi  whatever  qualities,  both 
physical  and  mental,  may  be  desired. 

Then  w^ill  new  generations  people  the  earth — generations 
of  men  and  women  having  all  that  is  great,  and  noble,  and 
good  in  man,  all  that  is  pure,  and  virtuous,  and  beautiful, 
and  angelic  in  woman,  with  little  of  that  physical  disease 
and  deformity,  and  few  and  far  between  of  those  more 
hideous  moral  blemishes  that  now  degrade  the  image  and 
disgrace  the  workmanship  of  God.  Then  shall  they  be  in- 
deed and  in  truth  the  "  image,"  and  reflect  likeness  of  their 
Maker,  and  be  the  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  God  Al- 
mighty. Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  the  millennium  dawn 
upon  our  benighted  world ;  then  shine  in  its  morning  glory 
and  beauty,  and  in  its  noonday  power  and  efl*ulgence.  Then 
shall  (iod  be  honored,  and  man  be  perfectly  holy  and  incon- 
ceivably happy,  and  earth  be  paradise.  Would  that  I  could 
live  to  sec  that  blessed  day;  but,  as  I  cannot,  let  my  humble, 
happy  lot  be  to  call  attention  to  this  transcendently  important 
.subject.  LfCt  me  labor  to  show  parents  their  highest  duty 
and  their  greatest  privilege.  Let  me  arrest  the  attention  of 
gay  and  fashion-loving  youth,  now  rushing  headlong  and 
heedlessly  into  married  life,  and  becoming  the  parents  of  off- 
spring to  be  rendered  most  happy  or  most  miserable  by  their 
instrumentality.  Oh  thoughtless  youth  !  ye  who  look  upon 
love  and  marriage  as  a  pretty  plaything,  a  novel  pastimei  a 
funny  joke,  a  thing  of  to-day,  and  a  matter  of  counei  tloii, 
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I  beseech  you — stop  at  once!  Oh,  pause  aud  consider  the 
immeasurable  responsibility  you  are  about  to  incur!  Mot 
only  reflect  on  the  efiisct  of  so  eventful  a  step,  on  your  own 
happiness  and  that  of  your  consort,  but  on  generations  yet 
unborn,  extending  down  the  entire  stream  of  time,  till  time 
itself  be  merged  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity,  widening 
with  every  successive  generation,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  the  mighty  avalanche.  If  but  your  children  alone  were  to 
be  the  recipients  of  those  blessings  in  the  power  of  parentage 
to  bestow,  or  the  victims  of  those  unutterable  woes  contained 
in  the  vials  of  its  wrath,  you  might  indeed  pause  and  trem^ 
ble,  in  view  of  the  terrific  extent  to  which  your  children, 
your  dearljf  beloved  children— children  that  are  bone  of  your 
bone,  flesh  of  your  flesh,  and  idols  of  your  heart,  will  be 
aflccted  thereby,  but  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  that  inflo- 
encc.  Thousands,  aye,  millions,  ''  a  multitude  which  no 
man  can  numbery^  arc  to  issue  in  countless  throngs  from 
your  loins,  each  rising  up  to  call  you  blessed  or  accursed. 
In  proportion  as  so  momentous  a  step  as  marrying  and  be- 
coming parents  is  necessarily  destined  to  afiect  the  happiness 
and  the  misery  of  your  race,  in  that  proportion  should  they 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  steps  most  solemn  and  moment- 
ous, to  you,  to  your  posterity,  and  to  the  latest  generations  ot 
men.  Do  not,  then,  let  nic  implore  you — do  not  make  light 
c£  these  fearful  realities,  but  employ  all  the  means  thus  put 
into  your  hands,  of  yourself  enjoying  )^our  children,  and  of 
stamping  the  impress  of  moral  purity  aud  intellectual  great- 
ness upon  your  posterity.  Remember  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  and  qualities  of  your  children,  mora 
than  any  other  event  or  thing  whatever,  is  to  afiect  and 
augment  your  happiness  or  misery.  If  your  children  should 
be  sweet  and  lovely,  always  greeting  you  with  smiles  of  lovo 
and  kisses  of  aflcction,  always  good  to  each  other  and  be- 
loved by  all  around  them,  making  the  family  glad  with  their 
presence,  blessing  society  with  their  virtues,  adorning  our 
nature  with  their  splendid  intellectual  endowments  and  at- 
tainments, and  disseminating  a  virtuous  and  a  happifying 
influence  over  all  around  them  through  life,  how  inconceiT- 
ably  more  happy  will  you  be,  will  thtiy  ba^  will  manland  ba^ 
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than  if  they  should  be  feeble  and  sickly,  requiring  continual 
nursing  and  the  greatest  care  and  anxiety,  lest  the  loast  ad- 
verse wind  should  blow  them  into  eternity,  thus  rendering 
your  nights  sleepless  and  your  days  burdensome;  or  than  if 
their  animal  passions  should  predominate,  and  they  be  sel- 
fish, disobedient,  and  ill  tempered  to  one  another  and  to  all 
around  them ;  or  thievish,  or  deceptive,  or  licentious,  a  curse 
to  their  parents,  and  a  pest  to  society,  to  end  their  days  in 
prison  or  on  the  gallows,  being  most  wretched  liiemselves, 
and  rendering  all  around  them  vicious  instead  of  virtuous, 
and  most  miserable  instead  of  most  happy !  And  not  only 
this,  but  you  will  love  the  husband  that  begat  them,  or  the 
wife  that  bore  them,  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  their 
children  give  you  pleasure,  or  less  and  less  as  they  cause  you 
pain,  till  love  itself  may  be  changed  into  hatred,  and  the 
sweetest  nectar  become  the  bitterest  gall.* 

Consider  all  this  before  you  take  that  eventful  stop,  and 
cut  the  prolific  thread  on  which  hang  suspended  consequences 
so  momentous.  And  not  only  consider,  but,  if  you  still 
resolve  to  assume  these  teeming  responsibilities,  first  learn 
your  pnrenUdduHes,  First  inform  yourself  what  conditions 
in  yourself  and  in  a  companion,  will  secure  those  qualities  in 
your  children  which  you  may  desire;  and  then  choose  your 
consort  with  special  rcftirence  to  his  or  her  qualities  or  capa- 
bilities as  a  pureui.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  set  in  love, 
and  to  rush  headlong  into  marriage,  till  you  know  for  certain 
what  inllucnces,  parental  especially,  and  educational  sccon- 

•  The  fact  tliat  Anintlvcnrss,  or  connubial  love,  Philoprogcnitivcufsp, 
or  parcntiil  love,  and  I'nion  for  Life,  the  faculty  that  liiudK  hii$lMind  and 
wife  iiisc'parahly  tn;;cthcr,  unil  for  life,  are  located  aide  hy  side,  the  former 
partly  iMiciiTliiij^  the  latter,  lj(:«dcs  liciiig  highly  interesting  id  a  pbilo- 
ptipliical  [Hiitit  of  viow^  siiows  whif  it  is  that  children  become  "the  dnar 
j)liMlf,'»^s  of  c(mniihial  love  "  between  their  parents — why  they  5o*greot}y 
])roriiote  and  aiiirment  this  love — tchif  a  husband  lovea  a  wife  the  better 
for  her  hparing  iiirii  children,  and  still  better  in  proportion  as  lie  lofcs 
those  children ;  and  also  ichy  he  loves  her  the  less,  and  perhaps  even  dis- 
likes )icr,  if  she  he  I)arron,  (and  these  remarks  apply  equally  to  woman,) 
namidy,  because  coiuiuhial  love  and  parental  love  are  located  side  by  side, 
■o  that  ilic  action  of  either,  greatly  promotes  that  of  tbe  other. 
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▲  food  pafMt  sad  poor  eoapoaioB  betior  iluui  o  food  compmium  tad  poor  prnmaU 

darily,  the  partner  of  your  choice  will  have  upon  the  children 
of  your  love — the  idols  of  your  yet  undeveloped  affections* 

If  the  question  be  asked,  Which  shall  have  the  preferencoi 
superior  qualities  as  a  parent,  with  inferior  ones  as  a  com* 
panion,  or  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  good  companion,  with 
inferior  capabilities  as  a  parent, — I  answer,  that  when  the 
two  are  not  united,  (though  they  generally  go  hand  in  hand,) 
1  think  the  former  should  have  the  preference,  because  a 
greater  amount  of  happiness,  if  notto  you,  at  least  to  your 
posterity,  depends  upon  it.  The  latter  might  possibly  render 
you  personally  the  more  happy,  (though  even  this  is  doubt- 
ful,) while  the  latter  is  to  affect  all  your  posterity.  But  if 
you  determine  on  marrying  a  companion  who  is  not  capable 
of  transmitting  healthy  bodies,  strong  intellects,  or  high  moral  * 
feelings  to  your  offspring,  you  should  then  not  become  pa- 
rents ;  for  you  have  no  right  to  entail  physical  diseases  or 
moral  blemishes  upon  posterity.  You  are  not  obliged  to  be- 
come parents ;  but  if  you  do,  it  is  your  imperious  iluiy  to 
render  your  offspring  happy.  You  have  no  right  to  render 
them  miserable,  as  sickly  bodies,  or  bad  moral  predispositions 
certainly  will  render  them,  any  more  than  you  have  a  right 
to  burn  off  their  hands,  or  mutilate  their  bodies,  or  cut  off 
their  feet  or  head,  after  they  are  bom.  If  parents  have  no 
right  to  inflict  pain  upon  their  children  after  they  are  bom, 
they  certainly  have  no  right  to  put  them  into  a  condition  before 
birth  which  will  cause  them  to  suffer  through  life.  And  if 
parents  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  their  children  to  do 
all  in  their  power  for  their  physical  and  moral  welfare — if  he 
"that  provideth  not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an 
infidel,-'  how  imperious,  how  overwhelming  the  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  exert  all  those  parental  influences  put  into  their 
hands,  to  render  their  children  healtliy,  handsome,  intellec- 
tual and  moral.  Are  not  the  moral  duties  and  relations  of 
parents  to  their  children  as  imperious  and  binding  be/ore 
birth  as  after  7  Arc  they  not  evidently  as  much  more  so  as 
their  influence  over  their  destinies  is  more  powerful  before 
than  after  ]  Strange  that  parents  should  think  so  much  of 
their  duties  to  their  children  aft^  they  have  left  their  moth- 
er's arms,  but  think  so  little  of  dutiM  vastly  mote  importanty 
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because  so  much  more  intimalely  connected  with  their  virtue 
and  well  being. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  eai'hj  impressions,  because  they  are 
regarded  as  so  much  more  deep  and  lasting  than  subsequent 
ones.  True.  All  right.  But  apply  this  same  rule  to  the 
impressions  made  before  birth.  liCt  us  state  the  problem 
"by  the  rule  of  three.''  If  parents  owe  an  immense  sum  of 
moral  duty  to  their  children  during  infancy  and  childhood, 
because  impressions  then  made  upon  their  minds  are  so  du- 
rable and  cflicacious,  how  much  sfrcafer  that  duty  to  these 
same  children  before  birth,  because  the  impressions  then 
made  arc  necessarily  inwrought  with  their  very  nature,  and 
mnko  i[^  iheiv  cojistUiilional  predispositions?  And  is  it  not 
passing  strange  that  parents  have  strained  at  this  gnat  of 
their  duty,  but  swallowed  that  ca??}el  whole,  without  once 
knowing  that  they  owed  their  unborn  any  duty? 

And  if  parents  owe  this  duty  to  their  children,  both  before 
birth  as  well  as  after,  docs  not  that  duty  extend  still  farther 
back,  and  embrace  the  choice  o[  vl  joint  partner.  That  great 
and  highly  beneficial  iuUuences  can  be  exerted  upon  children 
by  parents,  by  keeping  themselves  in  a  proper  physiological 
condition,  will  hereafter  be  Iseen  in  a  chapter  on  the  differ- 
ences in  the  children  of  the  same  parents,  these- differences 
tallying  exactly  with  the  changes  that  occurred  to  the  parents 
during  the  increase  of  their  families;  but  even  these  influ- 
ences, however  great  and  beneficial,  are  far  inferior  to  those 
that  may  be  exerted  by  ma/.ino'  the  projwr  choice  of  a  joint 
parent.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subject — the  rooi 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  condition  of  the  parents  while 
bccoyning-  parents,  may  be  the  trunk,  and  educational  influ- 
ences the  branches,  of  the  tree  of  life,  while  the  constitutional 
faculties  and  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  mankind  are  the 
fruit;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  root  nor  only  governs  the 
nature  of  the  tree,  but  also  determines  the  character  and 
qualities  of  its  fruit,  so  the  constlintional  qualities  of  the  pa- 
rents lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  matter,  and  are  the  pri-- 
mary  causes  of  the  talents  and  dispositions  of  children. 
"  Make  the  tree  good,  and  then  will  the  fruit  be  good  also." 
First  choose  a  companion  having  a  high  moral,  strong  iotet 
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leccual,  and  powerful  physical  organizatioD,  and  yonr  chil* 
dren  will  inherit  them.  , 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  or 
woman  as  a  parent,  is  the  qualities  of  his  or  her  parents  and 
grandparents.  The  maxim,  "Like  mother,  like  daughter/' 
though  not  infallible,  will  seldom  mislead  you.  But  can* 
didates  for  matrimony  never  once  think  of  inquiring  into  the 
parental  qualities  of  their  future  partner  in  parentage  aa  well 
as  in  love,  though  they  do  think  of  inquiring  whether  tbey 
are  to  inherit  a  paltry  patrimony.  If  a  young  lady  inherit 
qualities  as  a  parent  of  the  highest  order,  but  no  dollars  and 
cents,  a  hundred  others  that  have  a  paltry  patrimony,  if  it  be 
even  but  a  hundred  dollars,  though  utterly  unfit  to  become  a 
parent,  or  even  a  wife,  are  preferred  before  her.  A  young 
woman,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are  consumptive,  or 
scrofulous,  or  miserly,  or  ugly  tempered,  will  be  taken  just 
as  quick,  (no  quicker,  for  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to 
this  point,)  as  one  from  a  stock  that  live  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred,  and  are  noted  for  their  talents  and  their  virtues. 
Strange,  but  no  more  strange  than  true ! 

Shall  parents  be  deemed  worthy  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
parent,  unless  they  apply  the  same  principles  of  parentage 
that  they  now  apply  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  to  a  far 
higher  and  nobler  purpose?  Certainly  not;  nor  wiU  they 
enjoy  them,  unless,  perchance,  they  stumble  on  them.  Shall 
the  pedigree  of  a  horse  be  required  to  be  traced  back  for  fifty 
generations,  through  as  many  sires  remarkable  for  beauty,  or 
for  strength,  or  for  speed,  before  you  will  allow  him  to  sire  a 
farm  horse,  and  will  you  make  no  inquiries  about  the  lineage 
of  a  bosom  companion^  and  the  prospective  father  or  mother 
of  your  own  children  ?  This  is  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish, with  a  vengeance.  It  is  wisdom  in  temporal  matterii 
but  it  is  the  most  consummate  folly  in  matters  of  eternal 
moment  When  will  men  learn  wisdom  7  When  learn  to 
live?  When  appreciate  and  fulfil  their  destiny!  Whoi 
will  ministers  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  reputed  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  moral  leaders  of  mankind,  preach  pm- 
rental  duty  and  hereditary  descent|  along  with  original  iinf 
Not  till  sectarianism  lehutea  ite  all  poweifol  gseipb  wd  allows 

3* 
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i!i  think   iiiitrarnclU'df  And  to  i{ie»k  tinawed.     Tbtf 

A'.  lie  very  lust  to  iircadi  ilie  doeiniie  of  ihc  ]iarrfilll 

reliiuctis  and  obligations,  whereas  thejr  shoiild  be  llie  wry 
first  1  put  Jt  to  the  conmiunitV;  I  put  it  to  thetn  direcl,  bodi 
as  individuals  and  as  cotkctive  bodies^  what  doctrines  and 
dniii^s  tbcf  now  [trench  are  more  imporittnt  or  useful  than 
this  very  d<jctrine  now  advucated)  *'0U  bat,'*  say  tbefi 
*^  our  missimi  is  Vhnsl  erwW/f^i,  and  tlial  on/y/'  Tbeii  am' 
fiw  youritelves  to  timi  **  o^/y/^  and  da  noi  f friend  to  be  tho 
inhHtrittai  leaders  af  man  kind,  I  wonld  that  clergy  mtll 
were  not  cfj/tsiiiircd  more  than  ihey  are — namely,  iriere  mim^ 
isftr^  *»/  ihe  gr^fprl^  or  rtittirr  of  the  mris^  and  not  literary 
ftavans,  l*hc  people  look  to  them  to  do  mo&t  of  iheir  ibiakin^ 
whereas  ihcy  **  are  ministters  o(  iho  g«>spcJ  (of  w-*  -  'r," 
and  obhged  to  Ibink  in  the  tritce-s  and  to  be  han^  .«h 

tjieological  nchoob  and  theotogii^iil  dtigtoas.  If  they  wuuld 
but  preach  the  doclnncs  and  (ncia  of  tnuccturiKT  tUL^cKSirT,  cf 
the  dnties  owed  by  rAit^Ni^  as  rAaEXta  to  iheir  dfacendaoli^ 
and  inMnict  pareius  atid  yrinug  pc^pple  m  itie  dtacliargaiiC 
thojiediiii  Item  tioiiie,  with    ^    *     ^o<iim1- 

oeai  unil  ^  'hjocl  ittcif^  ojid  '  sacer- 

dotal olBeCf  (andisurely  none  o(  the  diitsea  they  preadi  am 
more  important  in   thi  tii»ejves^  t^r  Hjonsenitnif  in  their 

ecmsequeiicc^,)  ibuy  wuuld  at  lets:  ^rokily  lo  tbeir  laae- 

flilneast.  TUc  proplc  look  to  thetn  for  injit  met  tout  bj  io  tlMir 
duty,  atid  as  lo  c  iind  as  thia  t»  never  ono^ 

m^mtimitd^  thry  o!  ,,  ::..^.  uat  tt  does  not  conae  wtihm 
Ihefani^eof  their  moral  obltantifma*  If  they  know  not  iba 
fftcts  of  thia  suh> it,  I  i ;  but  if  ih«*y  do  know  iba 

itnpofiance  of  ihc  nn  im\  dtiiir*  -^^-i  *-   r.--..«.,^ 

M  parcnta,  to  their  ci  ^h  they  ^ 

aeWaa  aa  '^  watchiiioti  on  the  waJb  of  Zioii/'  yet  ihcy  are 
*'  dumb  do^'*  ihnt  do  iml  bark,  and  aiiould  reaign  lliair  aa* 
ered  cotniniiMimi. 

Oh!  \(  olergymett  would  but  aludy  and  preach  tbtadot^ 
trtaa  of  the  parental  indiiiriieea,  atid  tnatruci  parcou  and 
young  people  in  relatroti  lo  ihia  ealeain  znoral  dtily,  ihey 
would  iheo  wield  their  trcmrnduna  hidnenco  with  equal 
dthghtfUl  edect,  aiid  aet  a  moiml 
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on  foot,  would  soon  remodel  society,  and  almost  banish  crime 
and  vice. 

I  repeat  it ;  the  duty  which  parents  owe,  as  parents,  to 
their  children,  is  a  moral  duty,  is  one  of  the  highest  moral 
duties  man  owes  to  his  fellow  man,  and  even  to  his  God; 
for  how  can  we  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart, 
and  with  ail  our  mind,  and  with  all  our  strength,  while  We 
arc  blasting  the  images  of  God  with  a  blighting  curse,  which 
will  torment  them  with  physical  suffering  through  life,  or 
imprint  moral  blemishes  on  their  natures  which  are  almost 
certain  to  become  hideous  moral  deformities  to  abide  upon 
them  forever?  How  can  we  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
(and  in  the  sense  of  the  word  here  meant,  surely  hildron  ar^ 
our  nearest  neiglibors,)  wlicn  we  curse  them  as  effectually  as 
if  we  beat  out  their  brains,  or*  made  them  drunkards  or 
debauchees?  These  parental  duties,  then,  being  imperious 
wm-al  duties,  and  of  the  highest  grade,  why  should  they  not 
be  preached ,(  Can  clergymrn  do  their  whole  duty  and  no/ 
preach  them  ?  IJul.  alas  !  they  will  not.  They  will  proba- 
bly be  the  very  last,  even  to  admit  th^ro,  much  less  to  preach 
them.  # 

Then  who  ?r////  AVho  stand  up  for  (»od  and  humanity  in 
this  war  with  evil  at  its  rtmt  f  Doctors  i:hould,  but  will  not. 
Tln:ir  business  is  to  cure  diseases,  not  to  forestall  them — to 
dose  out  jMnuuls  of  cures  (kills)  instead  of  ounces  of  preven- 
tion by  sowing  correct  physiological  seed  in  the. department 
over  which  they  preside. 

And  as  to  la\vyors,  they  are  too  busy  taking  pay  for  telling 
lies,  and  scrambling  over  one  another  and  their  fellow  men, 
to  give  subjt^cts  like  these,  so  totally  foreign  to  their  calling, 
a  moment's  attention.  Merchants  are  too  busy  turnhig  cop- 
pers, and  the  rich,  in  playing  the  fool — young  women  in 
catching  husbands,  and  married  women  in  cooking  dinner 
and  tending  babies,  to  hear  my  voice. 

But  there  is  a  small,  a  select  band,  Gideon's  chosen  few, 
culled  out  by  test  after  test,  who  will  blow  the  trumpet  of 
reform  with  one  hand,  and  distribute  information  with  the 
other.  To  such,  I  commend  this  work.  Take  it ;  circulaia 
it ;  urge  it  upon  every  parent,  upon  every  yoong  man  and 
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Let  iiiformatiou  be  disseminated. 


young  woman,  especially  upon  those  unmarried  women  who 
are  on  llic  qui  vivi  to  catch  a  beau  or  to  secure  a  husband. 
Let  young  women  be  remonstrated  with,  and  persuaded  to 
learn  their  duties  as  mothers,  before  they  dare  cast  the  first 
look  of  love,  or  even  deck  their  persons  so  as  to  appear  attrac- 
tive. Give  this  work  to  the  four  winds.  A  better  service 
cannot  be  rendered  to  mankind,  than  extending  its  circula- 
tion. Let  it  be  the  boon  companion  of  every  parent,  and  of 
all  who  contemplate  marriage.  Let  other  and  abler  works 
be  prepared,  and  circulated  throughout  Christendom.  Let  the 
whole  human  race,  from  Behring's  straits  to  Cape  Horn,  and 

"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountain, 
To  Iniliu's  coral  strand," 

be  roused  to  the  importance  of  learning  and  obeying  those 
laws  which  govern  the  transmission  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  qualities  from  parents  to  their  descendants,  down 
to  the  remotest  generations.  Then  shall  the  garden  of  Eden 
cover  the  whole  earth,  and  render  holy  and  happy  all  the 
nations  and  individuals  that  inhabit  it. 

But  having  thus  far  dwelt  quite  long  enough,  perhaps  too 
long,  upon  the  outslxirts  and  importance  of  our  subject,  let  us 
proceed  directly  to  an  examination  of  the  subject  itself— io 
hereditary  facts  ^  and  the  laws  that  govern  them. 

In  prosecuting  this  subject,  let  us  first  examine  mankind 
in  masses,  and  then  by  families,  and  see  whether  various 
forms  of  the  body  and  face,  various  diseases,  as  consumption, 
scrofula,  the  gout,  &c.,  various  mental  qualities,  as  insanky, 
appetite,  anger,  kindness,  poetry,  a  talent  for  mathematics, 
or  reasoning,  or  writing,  or  speaking,  &c.,  &c.y  are  or  are  not 
hereditary — do  or  do  not  descend  from  parents  to  children 
through  successive  generations,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced^ 
and  thus  learn  first  our  parental  dutieS|  and  secondly  tbe 
conditions  requisite  for  becoming  parents,  and  the  means  of 
perfecting  oflspring. 


^'- ^^^r^Tr^^T^PTT^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CHARACTERISTICS   OP   RACES,  MASSES,  A2fO   HA- 
TIOXS,  IN  PART  HEREDITARY. 

SECTION  I. 

TllC  COLORED  RACE. 

Tbjit  man  is  now  what  ho  was  in  the  beginning,  and  I 
kseo  ever  sincr,  as  far  as  both  his  physical  fonu  and  orgaai- 
flUioa  are  concerned— that  he  had  from  the  first,  hands,  feet, 
cfes,  month,  lung!i.  bones,  and  muscles,  and  the  same  nomber 
«m1  general  form  of  each  just  as  be  now  has — that  he  bad 
die  same  propensities  and  moral  facalties  then  thai  he  now 
kaa,  the  same  power  of  reason,  the  same  primary  seotimeots 
«f  justice,  of  ktniiiirss,  and  of  m'orshtp,  the  same  appetite  for 
feod,  the  same  doinesiic  fcxling!i,  the  primary  faculties  of 
leautance,  fear,  love  of  money,  love  of  {lower,  and  pasakiQ 
Car  glory,  the  s.inie  fiinciam<*ntal  [»owers  of  observation,  ffo- 
OoIlecli«»ri  «»f  jiliajw.  n|  jila*  cj*.  ofrvrnts,  of  colors,  &c. — will 
•oC  prubnhiy  U-  ipuMionrd  hy  any  oiio  other  than  a  mere 
bypothrocal  llirunz'  r.  \%  lar  hark  aft  we  hare  any  history 
of  h;m.  uliitl  .  r  •^.irr..!  <.r  |.r«»?'aii<\  lii%  con^tilut'.onal  and 
mi^nni  qiialihrs  ha\«'  Ikm  ti  what  they  now  arc.  Slight 
diangni,  iniiucrd  l>y  rlirnnlr  and  circuni»tancr«,  appear  in 
4allefcnt  rart  ?i  and  ascfi.  btit  at  heart,  all  appear  to  have  beea 
tbe  same.  \\m\  itir  tact  is  mott  »in^ti!ar,  that  even  now, 
sg  the  Htrrtr*  lit  races,  and  nalions.  and  tribes  of  men, 
rithttanding  all  the  chani?f*t  lo  which  f(»r  ages  they  may 
Imvc  brrti  tnlijcctc-il  that  (lirforrnt  fornis  of  governtnrtit,  and 
Opposite  ui('«ir9  of  r<liicaitoii,  and  circiimttsnces  every  way 
OooHictin^r.  Iiave.  fr<>ni  irnic  snunemonal.  exerted  their  utmost 
ftrmtt  to  riff^t  a  railital  chance — yet  the  mnentsa  of  our  rsco 
is  most  apparent.  T'W  a^eniu  «  to  the  human  heart  are  tbo 
aame  lo  all.  All  tiatiotii^  and  rarej  U)W  subdued  at  tlic  shnno 
of  beauty  .  all  yield  to  the  power  of  love;  ail  lose  their  cbii- 
iMi;  all  eat;  all  scramble  after  property;  all  liafo  a  tolifioa 
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of  some  kind;  all  feed  and  shelter  the  benighted  stranger; 
all  have  ideas  to  express,  and  express  them,  and  that  by  lan- 
guages, the  frame-work  and  fundamental  elenwfits  of  which 
arealike;  all  sleep;  all  decorate  themselves;  all  are  subdued 
by  kindness,  and  angered  by  abuse ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
who  has  learned  human  nature  once,  need  not  learn  it  again. 

Yet,  though  the  fmida mentals  of  our  race  are  the  same  in 
all  ])ortions  of  the  earth,  different  races  and  nations  evince 
lesser  (/i/fere/ires  in  propensity  and  intellect,  and  even  in  the 
color  of  tlieir  hair,  skin,  6cc.  Though  all  have  muscles, 
brains,  &:c.,  yet  the  texture  of  some  races  is  fine,  of  others 
coarse.  And  there  are  differences  in  the  tone  and  character 
of  dill'orcnt  races.  The  colored  race  is  characterized  quite  as 
much  by  the  tone  of  their  feelings,  the  peculiarities  of  their 
intellects  and  expressions,  as  by  the  color  of  their  skin. 
Their  niovenicnts,  their  mode  of  walking,  their  tones  and 
laugh,  are  as  different  from  those  of  white  men,  as  are  their 
noses,  or  eyes,  or  lips.  So  of  other  races.  The  Indian  has 
an  Indian  character  born  in  him,  and  lying  back  of  all  edu- 
cational intluences;  and  so  of  other  races,  and  of  nations. 

But  more  particularly.  The  color  oi  \\\q  colored  race  is 
certainly  congenital.  It  is  born  in  thcuij  and  forms  a  part  of 
them.  All  climes,  all  ages;  bear  the  mark.  Education  can- 
not reach  it,  for  it  is  hereditary^  and  caused  solely  by  parental 
influences. 

A  fact  bearing  on  this  point.  Two  white  parents  in  New 
Jersey,  \v(?re  very  much  astonished  to  find  in  their  child  un- 
equivocal marks  of  the  African  race  and  blood.  It  had  the 
flat  nose,  thick  lips,  curly  hair,  and  dark  skin,  of  a  mulatto, 
so  unfM[uivocal,  that  strong  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the 
mother's  imfaithfulness.  The  father  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  mind  bordering  on  derangement,  and  suffered  beyond  en- 
durance, first  by  suspicions  of  the  incontinency  of  a  wife 
whom  he  loved  most  dearly,  and  on  whom  he  doted  ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  reproaches  of  his  neighbors.  His  wife  pro- 
tested her  innocence  in  terms  so  strong  and  solemn,  that  he 
was  finally  led  to  believe  in  her  integrity.  Still,  no  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  appeared.  At  length  he  sailed  for 
France,  and  visited  a  town  on  its  frontiers  where  her  family 
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had  resided  for  several  generations,  and  found,  to  his  joy, 
that  bis  wife^s  great  grandfather  was  an  African.  And  yet 
DO  traces  of  the  colored  race  had  appeared  between  this 
child's  great  grandfather,  and  this  great  great  grandson,  of 
the  fifth  generation.  This  shows  that  the  physical  charac* 
teristics  of  the  race  still  remained,  and  though  they  run 
under  ground  for  five  generations,  yet  that  they  at  length 
come  to  the  surface. 

In  all  mulattoes,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  colored 
race  appear  visible,  but  become  less  and  still  less  so  in  pro^ 
portion  as  the  parentage  is  less  and  less  colored.  Hence,  by 
looking  at  a  mulatto,  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  proportions  of  his  parentage.  And  I  am  prepared, 
from  extensive  observation,  to  add,  that  the  phrenological 
developments  of  mulattoes  approach  more  and  more  towards 
the  European  type  of  head,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
European  blood  that  flows  in  their  veins. 

That  there  is  a  European  head  and  an  African  head,  as 
well  as  an  Indian  head  and  a  Tartar  head,  is  evident  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  location  and  func- 
tions of  organs.  The  African  head  is  longer  from  the  root  of 
tlio  nose  to  both  Philoprogcnitivcness  and  to  S(*lf-Esteem, 
than  the  European,  longer  and  higher  in  the  crown,  but  not 
as  wide.  And  this  is  tlie  case  with  the  heads  of  colored 
diildren,  as  well  as  with  those  of  colored  adults.  In  harmony 
with  this  greater  development  of  Self- Esteem  and  Approba* 
tiveness  in  them  than  in  the  Caucasian  race,  they  are  pro- 
verbially polite  and  urbane,  and  hence  make  excellent  wait- 
ers ;  arc  fond  of  ornament  and  show  ;  love  to  swell,  and  art 
noted  fur  feeling  large  and  swaggering.  In  harmony  with 
their  greater  development  of  Philoprogcnitivcness,  they  mahs 
our  best  nurses,  as  far  as  fondness  and  patience  with  children 
are  concerned,  and  evince  a  most  passionate  attachment  Id 
their  children,  and  the  strongest  attachment  to  friends.  Ae- 
qnisitivencss,  Secretiveness,  and  Cautiousness  are  also  gener- 
ally large ;  Language  and  the  Perceptive  Faculties  strong, 
and  Causality  less.* 

•  It  it  tMit  due  to  the  fMs  here  to  obwrrc^  tbtt  the  ioteDectaal  orgue 
«reolond  ebiUran  are  mieh  better  tlm  these  of  coleied  edolMbeBd  f«y 
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I  ¥epeat,  then,  not  only  have  tlie  different  races  different 
heads  in  their  general  outlines,  but  the  more  of  the  negro 
parentage  a  mulatto  has,  the  more  will  his  general  type  of 
head  partake  of  that  of  the  race,  and  rice 'versa.  Taken  in 
the  gross,  Creoles  have  generally  better  heads  than  those  of 
pure  African  blood,  but  not  as  good  as  Caucasians. 

Another  hereditary  diiference  between  ihe  Caucasian  and 
the  African  races,  is  this  : — Every  Caucasian  who  has  no 
colored  blood  in  him,  will  have  a  division  in  tlie  gristle  at  the 
end  of  the  nose,  showing  a  partition  of  tliat  gristle,  or  a  hol- 
low to  the  touch,  at  the  end  of  the  nose ;  but  every  one  who 
has  the  least  African  blood  in  him,  will  have  no  separation, 
tJie  gristle  showing  no  division  between  its  two  sides.  This 
is,  of  course,  hereditary. 

Another  hereditary  dilTcrence  will  be  found  in  their  mns- 
clcs  being  inserted  at  points  of  the  bones  different  from  the 
insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  and  this 
causes  that  peculiarity  in  their  gait,  motions,  &c.,  alluded  to 
above. 

But  still  more.  Though  colored  people  love  music,  ^^et  the 
diuntclcr  of  their  soniis  is  peculiar,  so  that  a  practised  ear 
can  discriminate  ])etwecn  an  African  tune  and  other  tunes. 
They  love  their  friends,  but  this  love  has  a  tone  in  ii  differing 
from  that  of  Cnucasians.  So  they  talk,  and  talk  much,  but 
they  construct  their  sentences  in  a  manner  diflcring  from  our 
own,  and  also  employ  a  different  class  of  words.  In  short, 
they  seem  to  have  a  cast  of  mind  and  tone  of  feeling,  includ- 
ing intonations  and  gesticulations,  differhig  materially  from 
our  own  race.  The  fact  is,  there  is  an  organization  and  a 
texture,  both  ])hysical  and  phrenological,  peculiar  to  tha 
race,  and  which  citamctvrizcs  that  race  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  crosses,  and  which  owes  its  cause  to  partntage.  and  d^ 
scends  from  sire  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
wliich  will  last  as  loni;  as  the  race  lasts. 


*D 


little  if  any  inferior  to  those  of  the  TV"hite.«»,but  that  their  inferior  Caunlity 
is  (Ionl)t]oss  owing,  in  part,  to  its  wnnt  of  culture.  Still,  tho  characteris- 
tics of  u  colored  child's  forehead,  ore  pnHhgioiis  Langua^  Individi^* 
ality,  and  Eventuality,  full  ComparisoD,  and  less  Causalityi  relatifd^, 
Ciian  is  gencraWy  fouud  m  \\iQ  eUUdceQ  of  Caucasian  parcuti. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  INDIAN  RACE. 

"  Ln  tlie  untutored  Indian, 
Sve«  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  biro  in  the  wind." 

TnK  Indian  raco,  also,  has  its  hereditary  peculiarities,  both 
physical  and  mental.  Its  copper  color,  its  high  cheek  bones, 
wide  inontli,  btraislit  black  hair,  prominent  bones,  and  sunken 
e\«.*.  while  they  characterize  tlie  race,  also  descend  from 
piinitts  to  children,  botli  in  the  Indian  race  wiieii  unmixed, 
Mnd  :tl^')  in  all  its  crns.si's.  And  not  oiily  are  these  and  otiicr 
j>h\  s!«-;il  p«'cnli.'Miti<*s  iMH[n«*siionahly  hereditary,  caused  by 
pni' 'ffni:f\  hut  the  straiLdil  coarse  hair  ul*  the  Indian  does  not 
f-onfr.isi  Willi  the  always  eurly  hair  ot'  the  African,  more 
sUiIiiiiLdy  tl::in  docs  lln;  iVi'^*.  in<!i'prn«lrnt  apiril  oi  the  one, 
r.MHi:»>t  with  the  i'n.*:Iy  sn!(!u<'<l  spirit  of  the  other.  Make  a 
sl.'ivr  of  nil  Indi.in  I  Wiin  i-vr  l:ra::!  of  stich  a  tiling?  If  it 
\vfr»'  :ii  \\\\  i»  s'-iMj'  to  >n!.dii«^  il'tni.  iliiuk  yon  that  (.'ancasian 
(•nj'idity  would  not  Iohl:  h'.'o  I.mvc  do!:**  so,  and  cliased  them 
w:ili  thr  l:is>o  !l:ron.'h  l!;«irn:i!ivi;  forests,  as  they  now  chase 
tin'  r•^\\W  :i:id  lior-s  of  Soritii  Atuorica  I  Uut  the  love  of 
iVtM-doni.  Mild  ll:e  fi-T'^i.'  >i»ir:i  iliat  dit-s  sooner  than  submit  to 
S'TVitnde.  an*  A'.///  //'  tin.-  Ann  rican  race,  as  is  also  grati- 
tude for  favri's.  iinl  x\  vt'iiL'»»  for  wroiiirs.  Take  the  young 
p:ipnosf  iVoin  its  ni-tln'r  at  its  birth,  and  let  him  never  be 
«M)L:n;z;»!it  of  the  li:di:in  It-rlinL's  and  character,  except  such 
a>  |>nrt-tir;iL*«'  inip!aii:>  !M  his  nature,  and  thiiik  you  he  would 
}•«'  any  \\u\vj.  iMit  an  Ii:dian.  1  L'rant  that  education  may 
L^rad!i:illy  ni<  'Liy  ih*'  «•  i]na!ilies.  but  tht'V  will  be  Indian  in 
(hi   '^niin.  tl*j*ii  iff  (In  iri,of.  and  Indian  t'orever. 

Tilt-  Indian  i^  always  f!o«jiii.Mit,  !)ni  he  is  not  forgiving. 
II«'  i>  f»nd  of  ihe  clia-**.  hut  he  is  not  Ioi:d  o(  philos*»phy. 
Hf*  ul.>.rv4s  thf  M:»r'^,  and  [  n  dn'ts  the  weather,  but  he  wdl 
not  C'»!ifjn*?  l.iniNclf  u>  l.i.o!;s:  and  ti.»Miudi  y<»u  "beat  liini  in 
a  mortar  with  a  pes;!**."  y»  t  fj«»  is  an  Indian  still. 

Uy  rivili/.intr  and  ediicatmi:  Indian  parents,  you  will  with- 
out doubt  bf  able  tu  make  additional  improvements  in  the 
children,  nud.  in  a  series  of  seneratious,  to  civiVvze  mA  tA^^c^ 
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the  race,  but  his  still  predominant  Dcstructiveness  will  render 
him  revengeful  and  vindictive,  his  powerful  Secretiveness 
and  Cautiousness,  crafty  and  cunning,  and  his  great  Percep- 
tive organs,  knowing  and  intelligent. 

I  have  seen  the  heads  of  many  papooses,  but  I  never  saw 
one  which  did  not  have  the  leading  developments  of  the 
Indian.  I  never  saw  an  Indian  head  on  a  negro  or  on  a 
Caucasian  body,  and  I  never  saw  an  Indian  body  with  a 
Caucasian  head.  A  very  few  papooses  have  Causality  some- 
what prominent,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  cast  of  Keokuk's  son, 
aiid  by  the  skulls  of  two  Sioux  children,  about  eight  years 
old,  in  my  collection,  yet  the  whole  contour  of  these  heads  \s 
Indian.  I  never  saw  a  papoose  in  which  Cautiousness,  Se- 
cretivcncss,  and  Destructivencss  were  not  predominant,  the 
whole  basillar  region  large,  and  the  head  low  and  flat,  which 
shows  that  Indian  qualities  are  hereditary^  because  found  in 
children  too  young  to  be  the  xes\\\i  oi edvcation,  H education 
formed  the  Indian  character,  the  heads  of  papooses  would 
nearly  resemble  those  of  other  races,  and  continue  to  become 
more  and  more  Indian  in  their  developments,  the  older  they 
grow,  and  the  longer  their  Indian  education  continued  to 
mould  their  characters.  But,  as  Indian  children  have  Indian 
heads,  and  heads  as  essentially  Indian,  and  about  as  strongly 
marked  with  the  Indian  characteristics,  as  adult  Indians,  and 
before  education  has  had  time  to  mould  thom  very  much, 
the  inference  is  that  a  considerable  jwrfiojij  at  least,  of  this 
Indian  head  and  character,  is  hereditary. 


SECTION   III. 

THE  JEWS. 
"And  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold." — Gkit.  ziii.  2. 

But  let  us  narrow  down  our  observation  still  more,  and 
take  up  the  descent  of  qualities  as  regards  nations.  And  one 
of  our  best  fields  of  inquiry  will  be  the  Jewish  nation,  first 
because  they  l\a\e  Vie'^X  v\v^tckse\ves  distinct  aa  a  nalion  from 
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time  immemorial,  and  not  allowed  themselves  to  intennarry     i 
with  "  the  Gentiles  f  and  partly  because  their  characterise     ' 
tics  are  probably  more  strikingly  marked  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.    They  are  remarkable  first  for  their  love  of 
money ;  secondly,  for  their  devotion  to  their  religion ;  and 
thirdly,  for  their  general'  intelligence.    Whoever  saw  a  Jew    ' 
who  was  not  most  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  property,  and 
ap  to  all  sorts  of  devices  in  order  to  acquire  it— a  real  Stij^ 
lock,  making  money  his  idol,  and  succeeding  beyond  measure 
in  accumulating  wealth  ?    How  rarely  do  Jews  forsake  the      -, 
religion  of  their  fathers,  or  fail  to  observe  the  Passover^  or  eat 
the  flesh  of  swine?    And  how  universally  do  they  evince 
shrewdness  and  talent,  at  least  in  acquiring  property?    And  •,     \ 
are  not  our  best  historians  and  oriental  scholars,  Jews?  ' 

What,  then,  ^ere  the  original  characteristics  of  the  fonnd- 
ers  of  this  nation  ?  Had  they,  or  had  they  not,  those  quali- 
ties which  now  so  eminently  characterise  their  descendants? 
And  to  settle  these  points,  fet  us  quote  from  tlie  Bible— "And 
Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot,  his  brother's  son,  and 
off  their  substance  which  they  had  gathered,"  thus  implying 
that  they  had  gathered  considerable,  and  were  unwilling  to, 
leave  any  thing  behind,  though  they  were  going  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan.  Again — "And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram, 
had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents.  And  the  land  was  not  able 
to  bear  them,  that  they  might  dwell  together ;  for  their  sub- 
stance was  great,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell  together."— 
"And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  captivOi  ' 
he  armed  his  trained  servants,  bom  in  his  own  house,  three  ^ 
hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued  them  unto  Dan.  And  he 
divided  himself  against  them,  he  and  his  servants,  by  night, 
and  smote  them."  This  conflict  was  undertaken,  first,  for 
his  kinsman,  (and  the  Jews  to  this  day  show  the  same  par-  ' 
tiality  to  their  kinsmen  that  Abraham  did  to  Lot,)  and  s^ 
ondly,  to  restore  his  goods,  "And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's 
servant  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  gieatly,  and 
he  is  become  great :  and  he  hath  given  him  flocks,  and  herds, 
and  silver,  and  gold,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants, 
and  camels,  and  asses.  And  the  servant  brought  forth  jewela 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment" 
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Isaac,  also,  evinced  the  same  love  of  riches,  and  was 
equally  successful  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  '^And 
Isaac  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  he 
became  very  great :  for  he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and  pos- 
session of  herds,  and  groat  store  of  servants."  The  blessing 
which  Isaac  pronounced  on  .Tacob,  is  also  in  point.  *'  There- 
fore God  give  thee  of  tlic  dow  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine."  In  blessing  Esau, 
he  again  mentions  the  fatness  of  tlie  earth. 

Laban,  a  descendant  from  Abraham's  brother,  also  showed 
the  same  acquisitive  spirit  in  making  Jacob  servo  him  seven 
years  in  order  to  obtain  Kacliel,  his  cousin,  for  a  wife,  and 
then  deceiving  him  by  giving  him  Leah,  and  afterwards  re- 
quiring seven  years  more  of  service  in  order  to  obtain  the 
object  of  his  love.  Laban's  bantering  Jacob  to  stay  longer, 
and  Jacob's  shrewdness  and  acquisitiveness,  if  not  yankee 
cunning,  in  making  the  kind  of  bargains  that  he  did,  namely, 
for  all  the  speckled,  nng-strcaked,  and  spotted,  and  his  pealing 
the  rods  and  laying  them  in  the  gutters  where  the  cattle  went 
to  drink,  so  that  the  great  body  of  the  young  cattle  and  bheep 
might  be  speckled,  (see  Gen.  xxx.  27 — 43,)  arc  directly  in 
point.  "And  Jacob  increased  exceedingly,  and  had  much 
cattle,  and  maid-servants,  and  men-servants,  and  camels, 
and  asses." 

Not  only  did  Laban's  sons  show  the  same  acquisitive  spirit 
in  envying  Jacob,  but  Rachel  also  indulged  it  in  conjunction 
M'ith  veneration,  a  quality  soon  to  be  mentioned,  in  stealing 
the  gods  of  her  own  father. *= 

Joseph's  laying  up  the  corn  of  Kgypt  in  such  vast  qnanti- 
ties,  was  but  another  and  most  beneficial  exercise  of  thia 
same  faculty  ;  and  then  again  his  buying  in  all  the  gold  and 
silver,  all  the  cattle  and  efl'ccts,  and  even  tlie  lands  and  lives 
of  the  Jigyptians,  for  the  crown  of  I'^gypt,  shows  the  same 
faculty;  and  so  did  also  his  putting  his  kinsmen  in  the 
fattest  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
Israelites  in  numbers  and  cattle  while  in  Egypt. 

*  Wlint  nn  i<1ca  tJmt,  of  stealing  a  godj  and  even  from  a  fittlier,  and 
then  lying  to  hide  Ul 
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^BTIir  manner  in  wliicli  ilio  children  of  Israel  laft  I*^ypC| 
^^Kir  laknig  with  tlioin  ihe  whole  of  ihelr  subtlancc,  c?en 
^^rerjr  mnch  caille/*  and  ihen  iheir  horrwtinff  all  ihey  could 
of  the  tlfrypiiani,  even  so  as  io  jr/;oi7  ihem,  (Kx.  xii.,)  shows 
thai  ihcy  were  not  a  whil  b(*liind  their  predecessors  in  Um 
mailer  of  goinng  |>ro|ieriy.  e^icciaiiy  gold,  silver,  and  jewel* 
ly,  which  M'cm  ef»i)ecmlly  to  have  been  ihe  idolof  Uiis  people 
from  Abraliain  lo  ihe  presoiil  day. 

The  children  (»f  Keut^cn  and  the  children  of  Gad*s  having 
"  very  niiuli  cndlc  ;**  **  the  living  of  all  the  "  silver,  and  gold, 
and  vc!4eN  iA  hraM  and  iron,'*  and  making  ihem  public 
pfnp«*riy.  by  |>uiiinK  (hem  ''  inio  the  ireasnr)*  of  Ihe  house  of 
Che  liord.'t  Arhnn's  ruv(*iintr  and  taking  a  **  goiidly  Uaby* 
loni^h  carnKiit.  and  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
wr«lffe  <>f  Cf'Id  iA  liny  sltckelA  wrighl  \*i  Ihe  children  of  Is- 
rarl't  lakiru'  **  thp  raille  and  the  spoils  of  Ai  a  prey  unto 
thrmu'lv«-s  '  ^  nnd  lioinq  ihe  >aine  by  ihiriy-one  other  king- 
dnm«  and  riiir^.  ii.inirly.  killing  all  the  inhabitants,  but 
piliJirinsr  ^ii  (hi*  ni«tnl^.  c^^^U,  and  caiile  they  contained  :| 
Slot*'^  *'iir^iiin;;  ili**  Aamo  mnrsr  with  the  kings  destroyc<l  on 
lh«*  vcrw  f.f  j'lr'l.m .  tK«*  iiiiiii«*n<»«*  irciMires  ?ivrn  by  David 
ar:  I  iK*'  • !  !  .^  i  I  Ur.i<  '.  !••  X^uiA  and  fiiriiisli  ilie  Irmple  of 
S'*"n.<<n.  I.  i-.:  V  *"\«ii(««ii  t!:i'ii«aiid  lalmts  of  ftilvcr.  niid 
r-..'Vi  Th':.^.i:  •)  I  >!•  nl*>  ;i:mI  !•  n  lli<>i:«:ifid  drarlmi.H  of  gold,  and 
oii«-  hni.  h'  I  t*.  .  t^.-i!  i  t  ill  u\\  il  ir<iiK  llie  imn.i'UM*  rirhrt 
U\.*>firi|  I'l  r  i!  ni.i  .'t.liiTtil  dlilii-r.  allo^ilhrr  crii|»ifig 
r\tT\-  l.i:/i  i  :  ,'  •-!  iiii  •!*  rii  tit.*  ■  pII  iI  r*r.  and  rr.nny  oiher 
irir  jf  x\\\  f...  :i*..  :;•  >!  !ii  .-«mi|  ti;r<'.  c  \  mh'i'  a  iiii  s\  f  xiraordinary 
d*».rr  ai  1  i  ;  I  iiy  »•»  n'; '!.:••  ar-i  l.«ard  np  pr(*{.ciiy,  e»|>r« 
r.\.  J  i"  '1  ^i.\ir.  j«v.iiry.  ]  :t(  mtm  atones,  and  raille.  In 
ih^'T  fl.'l  «  \>r  .iny  (:!.«  r  r:  t  ••n.  aiir:«ni  or  nioitern.  put»rjis 
aripi  %.t.\f  III  s  :ii  any  tlnii;:  hkr  il:r  «Ii  i^rrr  m  which  itir  IliUa  i  « 
re|>rrw*n(^  \\\*'  J«  wv  in  liavr  |«•^><•lMd  it  all  tl.r  way  alrng 
down  lr«ni  Atrnin  and  Ins  ti<|.lirw.  ihroiigh  every  fat  I  oi 
thrtr  hisdiry,  rvrn  «li>Hn  to  the  prrncnt  time  F  Shak»pCArr*s 
Weil  known  description  of  >hyhrk,  is  in  |>erfccl  keeping  wiik 
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lliG  Jewish  characM3r|1:>oth  n%  h  was  ih<?ii|  and  ia  iiciw. 
are  the  richest  men  of  the  old  world  1  The  Koilischilds; 
they  arc  Jews*  Who  was  Siephen  Ciirardt  ^^  hi«  dcoib 
richest  mm  I  in  Atncrica  7  A  Jew*  Who  arc  now  the  ric 
inei)  in  Bahitnure  7  Prahahty  CtTheii  vV:^  Co*,  who  are  J§w% 
Mr.  Morses,  now  hvtug  in  Philadelphia,  who  began  iifo  • 
street  pedlar  of  ihroatl,  llccdh^s,  toy?*^  irinlu'ti!!,  &c.»  mid  mnow 
worth  soveral  niilliuui*,  is  ubo  a  Jew;  aud  his  head  at  Ae» 
quisitiveaess  is  the  hroadestf  1  thinks  that  I  crer  $aw*  Om 
of  the  missioEiaricsi  several  years  aga,  writes  that  iji  paumg 
through  the  Jewish  part  of  cue  of  \}m  eaMeru  cilieSi  ha  irai 
heset,  eu  treated  J  and  actually  compelled  to  |>iirch|i»c  of  tbani; 
ntid  a  man  now  can  Ijardly  go  tlirtxigli  Chatham  ttraat,  ^$9 
York  city,  which  ia  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Jawii 
without  being  lakeu  by  the  arm  and  half  coaxed^  Italf  pttihid 
into  a  storC}  to  make  a  t>tircha!^e;  or  if  he  slops  at  one  af 
their  mock  auction  stores^  and  bids  Icn  eents  oii^  a  knirc,  ii  if 
knocked  oiF  to  him,  and  he  a$ked  to  go  into  th(^  back  roooi^ 
where  tic  fmd^  a  thousand  items  or  more  struck  oS  to  btai| 
and  a  himdred  dollars  requin*d  of  him,  and  he  ihiealcciul  till 
ht"  p^ys  all  he  lia».  Probably  a  hundred  gouge*gam€9  aia 
praciiaed  pi*r  day,  upon  an  averapa,  m  Chatham  Mra«!t  alooa. 
Then  look  at  their  pa\vn4>r*.T                 '      '  s,  and 

every  sort  of  device  rf\sorfed   i  -d  aay 

if  they  ara  not  the  worthy  asona  of  rieb  Abraliiut^  atnl  Iba 
crafty  Jamb?  And  what  b  most  mngular,  Uia  w^  kimUoi 
pfoj»erty  wliicli  Abraham,  laaac,  and  Jacob  bred  and  ao- 
quired,  namely,  gold,  silrer,  precious  sioiitat  and  llocki^  iba 
Jews  of  this  day  love  and  :t  nl  insiead  af 

fihcrpp  they  detl  in  yta^Una.     J ,, ii.til.th-tj,  moit 


ita  name  frank  the  fact  that  it  was  niadf"  iumI  • 
Jews,  19  to  modern  Sqws^  what  gntd,  silver,  and  tujatly 
Were  to  ilie  Uraclite«  of  old.     Who  can  look  njjon  t^-- 
cidenees.  and  nnt  be  compeJled  to  say,  noi  mi\y  th 
qiialitiea  are  hereditary,  but  also  that  tboy 
parenia  lo  chddrrn  for  ihonwu*-    ''  -  t  --  *-    ^ 
cnntiUUal  stjcee.*^si(tn  ?    Tliat  c  s 
elfecting  this  resnit,  I  do  not  doubt  j  tml  Ilic  doatng 
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of  the  last  chapter  will  apply  here  as  well  as  there,  and  to 
all  other  cases  in  which  this  objection  is  raised. 
^'  The  mechanical  ingeiuiity  of  the  ancient  Jews,  especially 
as  seen  in  building  the  temple  and  carving  its  vessels,  is  in 
fine  keeping  with  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  modem  Jews. 
1  have  seen  as  remarkable  developments  of  Constructiveness 
in  Jews,  as  I  ever  saw  in  any  head,  accompanied  with  a 
proportionate  development  of  this  faculty. 

The  Inhabitivoness  of  the  Jl*ws,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
is  nisfo  worthy  of  a  passing  remark.  Abraham's  buying  a 
burying  place  to  bury  Sarah  his  wife,  .iikI  his  directing  his 
sons  to  bury  him  there  also:  tlie  burying  of  Isaac,  KclH?cca 
and  liOah  thoro ;  Jacob's  directing  tlinl  lie  be  buried  in  the 
same  family  tomb,  even  tliougli  he  died  in  I')gypl ;  and  Jo- 
seph's charge  to  have  bisboisis  buried  in  tlie  same  place, — is 
in  beaulifnl  keeping  witli  the  cxtraoiduiary  love  of  the  Jews, 
throughout  their  whole  history,  of  their  native  land.  How 
often  is  the  promisod  laud  reft-rnNl  to/  How  piteous  the 
hinieutations  of  t!:r  Jr\vi>h  rapiives  for  the  land  of  Israel — 
*'  ]\y  the  rivers  of  i;aliy!'»!i.  tlifie  v»-e  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept 
wli'ii  we  reniri»:lM  n  d  Zmn  T*  lli>w.  abovu  all  price,  did 
the  Jt'ws  valiio  Jimu^:»:i  :n,  llicir  tniiplc,  and  tin?  land  of  (.'a- 
iiTiau  /  .And  evfu  i.»  t!:i>  d;iy.  the  (  yv  i>f  evrry  descendant  of 
that  '>utPast  Uill.ij  is  tuiis'd  towards  Jern>a!fm.  with  the 
r\\  ••  'latiiiii  ll.i-t  i!  •  y.  as  i!i(';r  dr>oiiidaiits,  will  yet  inhabit 
llif  jTorniMtl  l:*nd.  I:i  othrr  wonls,  the  whole  nation  have 
cv::i''«»l  trtMi  Iul:a'«:nv(  iioss:  and  I  have  ufvcr  yet  seen  a 
.Irv.-  in  whom  til  is  «  :jan  wa^  not  viTV  la  rue.* 

'i'lit*  paretlliiii:  o:;i  i  1*  ilie  land  of  hxuvl  to  each  tribe,  and 
iriv:ii::  !•►  caeh  fanuly  its  partindar  >hare,  with  the  **law  in 
|s.::<  1  "  i!iat  it  sliniiM  rthntin  iii  that  tribe  and  family  Ibrcver, 
uihlir  all  eoiiiiuL'r-uces,  is  aNo  in  point. 

The  desire  of  ti.e  Jews  to  have  an  issue,  is  worthy  also  of 
reniarU.  in  Abraham  and  Saraii,  in  the  daughters  of  I^>t,  in 
Isaac  and  Rebecca,  in  Jacob  and  Rachel,  and  in  all  the  race; 
as  is  also  the  barreimcss  of  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Rachel,  at 

*  This  trait  ii  reimHialiljr  atronff  In  tlie  Indiaiw,  ud  wmy  poniUj 
tlirow  aome  light  oo  tha  ideotitj  of  the  two  ncea^ 


IT 
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Ttie  h«>tpj{4liijr  ofili^  Jews. 


tMf  pi«^. 


It  till  they  were  old — all  from  the  saide  slock,  of  fraiB 
iham's  talherp    lliey  alio  insisted  on  marrying  ncwic 
their  owo  kin.  Ocn,  xxiv,  4 

The  hospitality  of  Abrahnrrtf  Ii^aac,  nnd  Jacob^  wti  ve* 
mnrkahle*  Hen,  xviVu  I — 8.  S^e  also  Gen.  xii,  I — 3,  I^l*J 
entertaining  ihe  angels.  See  Gtti.  xxw.  15 — 33,  where  Bfr- 
becea  waiercd  the  camels  of  Abraham's  serFant^  and  Labaii*f 
hospttaltiy,  both  to  Abraham's  servant,  and  to  locob;  Iht 
hospitahty  of  the  old  mnti  mcntioaod  in  Judges  %ix.^  aB 
show  how  sacred  ibey  regarded  this  matter.  Tliey  seem  la 
have  had  no  taverns,  but  to  buve  entertnitied  one  aiuMbcf. 
Whethi-r  mndern  Jtnvs  evince  this  iiuiihty^  b  left  for 
who  know  them  to  jndge. 

Ktiiially  remarkable,  also,  were  all  the  Jewish  progenii 
for  their  worship  of  God  and  religious  faitlL  1 1  is 
Abraham^  *-nnd  there  he  htiilded  an  altar  nnto  the  Lotd, 
and  railed  npon  fhr?  n:inic  of  the  Lord/'  wherever  he  UHk 
tip  his  reiiidence.  Indem!,  to  h»ve  nn  altar,  waj  as  iodiapil 
eable  si  to  have  a  tent.  It  is  said  of  him,  "And  bo  believed 
in  the  Lord^  aiKl  lie  eounled  it  to  bim  for  rtghteoiMMtt.'* 
See  Ueiu  xv.  6,  and  indeed  t!ie  whole  of  the  fifteeoth  ehifrtir. 
The  seventeenth  chapter  contains  an  accouni  of  his  sempii- 
lous  observance  of  eircumeision.  See  also  AbrmhAin's  prayer 
for  Sodom  in  the  eie^titeenih  chapter,  and  hb  offenng  np  bis 
son  Lsaac  in  the  Iweniy-Kecond  chapter 

luaac  also  inheriiedf  or  at  least  possessed,  ihe  d'  nt 

of  Abraham.  See  Gen.  xxvi.  2^,  Jaeob  also  ij^i.ik.'m  ihe 
same  spirit.  See  Cieti.  xxviii,  16—22.  See  also  Jacob's 
wrcstltnf  with  the  ang^l  f  ten.  XKitii.,  and  hts  buitdmg  altan 
in  Bethel  and  wherever  he  went  See  Geti.  xxxr.  I— oy  Sttd 
the  whole  of  ihe  chapter 

Joseph's  piety  was  equally  conspieuons,  as  was  Ihil  ef 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  of  the  whole  Jewish  iiatioiii 
well  as  ancient,  in  their  sacrifices,  their  sUtiliQiiSi 
ccSf  &e.,  &e*,  and  even  now^  the  Jews  keep  the  paMoter 
•trietif  «s  e? er,  and  adhere  lo  their  leUgioii  with  as 
tenacity  as  to  their  gold.    Tenetatlon  is  nsnally  large  In 
heads  of  Jews. 


I 
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braham  evinced  iinicli  cunning  and  large  Secrctiveness, 

quality  strikingly  man  ifcsted  in  the  Jews  at  the  present  day, 
especially  in  their  underhanded  measures  to  acquire  property. 
Gen.  xii.  11—15,  18  and  10. 

The  same  cunninu:  was  siiown  by  Rebecca  in  getting  Isaac 
to  bless  her  favoriie  Jacob  instead  of  I'lSan,  and  by  Jacob  iQ 
buying  Ksan's  biriliriuht  by  taking  advantage  of  his  hunger, 
haac,  like  Abraham,  also  pr^'tended  that  liis  wife  was  his 
sisUT.  See  <ipn.  xxiv.  7.  See  also  the  cunning  of  Rebecca 
in  getting  Isaac  to  srnd  Jacob  away  to  her  brother,  under 
prc'ttiKM?  (»f  his  LTitini;  him  a  wife,  whereas  she;  only  wanted 
lo  jilace  hiui  hcyon^l  tin*  jMiwer  of  Ksau,  who  had  threatened 
to  kill  him.     Sec  inn.  xwii.  11 — IG. 

Laban,  also,  annihcr  nf  tlii.s  deceitful  race,  after  solemnly 
promising  Rachel  to  ^l\r^,\^  fur  ^  wife,  deceived  him.  See 
Gen.  xxix.  2'2 — •JtV  Rachel  likewise  evinced  the  same  quality, 
not  only  in  .sttnlinir  the  uods  of  her  own  father,  but  al^o  in 
hiding  them  under  her,  and  then  pretending  that  it  was  dilli- 
cull  fi*r  her  to  rise,  hi  cause  she  was  not  well.  The  Jews  cer- 
tainly come  lionoMly  by  their  instinctive  talent  for  deceivint^ 
Gen.  xxxi.  30.  Jaci»b  also  slmwid  considerable  secretivc- 
ness.  and  feigned  suliniissiDU,  when  he  met  Ksau  on  his  re- 
turn. Hence,  what  enuhl  he  rx|K'et,  but  that  the  same  game 
of  deception  Would  be  playir]  on  him,  that  was  played  by  his 
sons  in  their  seMnii;  Jo.^^t  |:h,  and  then  dipping  his  coat  ill 
blood  and  sending  it  to  ihe:r  latlM>r.  All  along  down,  sacred 
and  prot'aiic  history  ascribe  this  (]uality  to  the  Jews. 

The  destructive  j»roj.riisity  of  the  Jews  mii'lil  al.^so  be 
traced  even  nu»re  ennspiiin.usly  fiom  Abraham,  who  put  five 
knijs  and  all  their  armies  lo  the  swerd  at  once,  throitgh 
Sinn  I 'U  and  Levi,  who  s*»  fierrely  reviiiired  the  o!iirage  ui)oii 
their  sister  Dinah,  and  all  the  battles  of  the  Israelites,  in 
wliich  tens  of  thousands,  and  someMuies  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, fell  in  a  day:  incluiiing  David,  a  man  of  war  and 
blood  from  his  youth,  to  the  most  horrible  manifestation  of 
this  passion  nt  thelinal  taking  of  Jerusalmi.  (Si^e  Joscphus.) 
This  iirtrnn  is  prodigious  in  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  and 
is  well  described  in  Shakspearc's  delineation  of  Shylock,  who 
WUA  boot  OD  takipg  out  the  lieari  of  bis  mortal  enemy. 
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It  is  pfrhnps  worthjr  of  remark,  thut  tUe  Jews  all  bfti 
nniiutmi  phipmgnumy^  by  which  every  Jew  toay  be 
nised  asi  a  Jew  at  the  first  glajice.  (See  the  an  tele  on  tte 
Jews,  atid  ilio  acecmpanying  drawing,  in  flic  FhreiioJcigkiJ 
Jonrnalf  Vol  V,,  No.  T>)  This  fafin  and  cxprcsiioa  of 
19  of  eoitrsc  hcredirary*  Mtich  nitgtit  be  said  of  tlie 
superior  hiletitii,  woiulerftilly  retentive  mejnorios,  and  j 
client  literary  laste,  of  the  Jews.  But  enoagtii  at  leasli 
the  preiient* 


SECTION   IV, 


f«ATlWll  AND  MABSEd,  OENBItALtr. 

Tmk  Chitipse  arc  noted  for  th^rir  smmcocss,  both  of  chi 
and  head.  Ta  a  [phrenologist,  it  wotild  seem  as  If  all 
heads  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  so  nearly  do  Ihey 
ble  each  other*  The  only  perceptible  differenee,  b  lo 
found  in  those  of  diltereiil  oecupatians.  But,  aa  fattier 
ion,  from  generalion  to  generation,  follow  the 
of  their  forcfuihers,  the  principle  of  the  descent  of  qtialitia, 
is  stitl  suMained,  No  field  of  intjuiry  would  delight  laa 
more,  than  the  examination  of  the  heads  of  tba  varieiai 
oasts  m  eastern  nationt;  in  order  to  determine,  first,  whether 
esich  east  hod  its  owtL  particular  form  of  head,  of  which  ihaia 
is  no  doiibt;  and  whether  the  chiUlreu,  and  ereti  imfand,  a( 
these  casts,  have  the  heads  of  the  catt.  And  if  tny  Ufa  ba 
apnred,  1  intend  yet  to  make  fhem.  Will  not  |ihreQolQgWi 
emhrace  every  opportunuy  of  proseeuiing  theia  inqiiirtait 
Will  not  that  able  and  truly  excellent  phraDologtit,  CaMf 
Soler»  oureotrcsfmndrnt  in  Spain,  proseciiie  theaa  itHiiiirltt 
atill  further,  and  irend  them  to  the  Journal  fur  ptiUicalioa} 
Will  not  onr  friend  Garrisoti,  of  tlia  West  Indjeai  [^uratie  thif 
subject  in  regard  to  the  Creoles  of  those  islands. 

What  the  phrenoloj^ieai  deTetopiuf  nlf  of  the  Cbioese  u% 
may  \m  learned  from  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Journal,  in  th«  sariaa  of 
articles  headed  ^'  11ie  Chhiese/'  But  they  are  iotrodiical 
bare  naiira  to  serf e  as  ihe  baiMs  of  tlie  itifafaEKa^  tliat 
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education  remaiiis,  as  theirs  has,  unchangedj  •  for  ages,  il 
exerts  its:  moulding  influence  on  the  parents,  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  uniform  standard ;  and  this  operates  to  keep  the  race 
uniform  through  a  successicm  of  ages.  Exactly  hoir  much 
is  to  be  attributed  to  education,  and  how  much  to  parentagOi 
it  may  be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  proposition  is  self-evident, 
that  both  exert  an  influence. 

The  Anglo-American  head  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
this  uniformity  of  the  Chinese.  Though  the  primitive  stock 
is  English,  yet  the  American  head  differs  materially  from  the 
English ;  and  the  heads  of  different  states  and  sections  differ. 
Blindfold  me,  and  submit  one  hundred  heads  from  the  several 
stales,  and  if  1  sometimes  miss  as  to  the  state,  yet  I  will  seU 
dom  mistake  a  southerner  for  a  yankee,  a  Virginian  for  a  Ver* 
monter,  a  Missourian  for  a  New  Yorker,  or  a  Pennsylvanian 
for  a  Marylandcr.  Of  course  1  refer  to  naiite$  of  the  several 
states,  whose  ancestors  were  also  natives.  The  children  of 
southerners  also  differ  from  those  of  northerners.  Their 
organs  are  more  on  extremes^  the  large  organs  larger,  and  the 
small  organs  smaller;  Cautiousness  and  Approbativeness, 
when  large,  are  usually  very  large;  and  so  of  Benevolence, 
Destructivencss  and  Friendship. 

The  difference  in  the  development  of  Hope  between  John 
Bull  and  Uncle  Sam,  is  very  striking.  Crossing  the  British 
lines,  makes  a  difference  of  fifty  per  cent  in  this  organ,  it 
being  the  greatest  on  the  south  side.  The  explanation  is 
doubtless  this.  Hope  is  more  highly  stimulated  in  this 
country  than  in  that  Thus  the  organ  grows  a  little  in  each 
parent,  and  the  law  of  parentage  retains  or  propagates  this 
growth.  The  next  generation  adds  a  little  more  to  its  size  by 
ailUvation,  and  parentage  retains  it  all,  and  hands  it  down 
to  the  third,  to  be  again  augmented  and  perpetuated.  In 
fact  this  law  is  the  true  secret  of  the  progress  of  both  nations 
and  the  race.  That  our  race,  on  the  whole,  has  improved 
and  is  improving,  in  morals  and  intelligence,  is  evident  to 
cTQcty  careful  observer.  The  moral  sentimenu  are  exerting 
a  far  greater  inflnence  over  mankind  now,  than  for  ages  past; 
aiid  it  is  devpnlly  td  be  hoped  that  future  ages  will  witnea 
still  greater  improveoMots.    And  this  is  the  key  and  eaoae. 
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The  reforming  influciices  now  abroad,  will  cause  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs  of  parents  to  grow,  and  this  will  se- 
cure an  additional  development  in  children,  and  this  will 
gradually  improve  the  race. 

I  would  not  make  education  every  thing,  as  Burritt  and 
the  old  metaphysicians  do;  neither  would  1  make  parentage 
every  tliini^.  liut  let  both  be  united — education  to  bring  np 
delVctive  organs,  an«l  then  parentage  to  perpetuate  this  in- 
crease for  another  a<idition.  The  joint  action  of  the  two  in 
im|)roving  races,  and  nations,  and  families,  may  well  be 
oompnrcd  to  a  pump.  Education  raises  the  valuable  water 
as  far  as  one  goneratinu — as  one  stroke — can  bring  it,  tlie 
valvo  (parcutai^c)  then  closes  upon  it  and  holds  it.  Kduca- 
tion  iliru  carrit^s  it  up  one  peg  higher,  and  parentage  again 
lioKls  it  there,  and  per[)C'iuatc's  it  to  be  improved  in  generatioD 
atU'r  sronoration.  ISnr  is  man  any  where  near  the  top  of 
this  sralo  of  human  inij)rovement.  He  is  si'arccly  above  the 
zero  of  the  tlicrmomcfer.  and  on  a  scale  that  can  hardly  lie 
said  to  have  a  limit.  Ami  if  this  treatise  contribute  to  llie 
accomplislimcut  of  tliis  trreat  e?id — the  ultimate  improvcmenl 
of  mankind,  the  groat  ol)jcct  of  its  author  will  be  answered.^ 
lint  to  return. 

The  heads  of  the  Danes  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Eng- 
lish head  generally.  The  French  head  is  plainly  disccrnibie 
from  the  Kuglish,  even  in  childhood.  The  Cierman  head  is 
also  uni'jue,  presenting  large  (Conscientiousness,  Causality, 
and  AtMjuisitiveness.  Tiie  Welch  head  always  runs  far  out 
aiid  back  in  the  region  of  the  crown,  whicii  gives  love  of 
liberty;  and  it  was  this  which  made  them  forsake  their 
native  vales,  and  ilee  to  the  AVelch  mountains,  in  order  to 
enjoy  that  liberty.  And  their  hair  is  always  very  fine,  and 
their  skin  delicate.  The  dark  skin,  eyes,  and  hair  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Caucasian  race,  namely,  the  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  &c.,  is  entirely  hereditary,  and  is  always  found 
in  the  descendants  of  those  nations.  But  the  color  of  tbs 
eyes,  hair,  &c.,  of  the  English  nation,  varies  exceedingly, 
and  because  the  original  stock  of  the  nation  is  composed, 
partly  of  Danes,  partly  of  Normans,  partly  of  Romans,  goA 
partly  of  the  original  stock  of  the  British  Islands. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PHYSICAL  QUALITIES  HEREDITARY. 
SECTION  L 

iX>RMS  OF  BODY  AND   FACE,  AND  THE   EXPRESSIONS   OF  COUlf. 
TF.NANCE,  HEREDITARY. 
\V)io  docs  the  cbild  look  lik«  f 

Thk  liiorosriyphirs  and  likenesses  handed  down  to  us  from 
past  nLM*s,  show  liiat  as  to  Uie  present  general  forms  of  the 
liody  and  fare  of  n)an,  he  is  wiiat  he  always  has  been — 
havin<?  the  same  iipnYdit  posture,  the  same  general  aspect 
and  nirin,  the  same  position  and  irfmral  appearance  of  the 
nose,  i'\  <^s.  chrcks,  monlli,  chin,  hair,  body,  arms,  feet,  and 
the  s:iiiit»  tfiieral  pliysiognomy,  &c.  tec.  Nations  also  have 
a  periili;iniy  in  ilie  forms  of  th<Mr  hndies,  and  in  the  expres- 
sions of  iht'ir  loimtcnance,  l»y  which  those  descended  from 
ihem  ran  'J*  ii<*rally  he  dc^ienated.  The  African  has  a  i»en- 
•^ral  lor  in  :iii«l  ji!iysi«»L'n<^my  l^y  whieli  he  may  be  recoirnized 
as  r^Tfimly  :iii<l  ;is  rradily  :js  hy  the  rolor  of  tlie  skin.  Sh> 
(»f  tlif  hi'lj  Ml  :  *-o  mT  the  < 'liiiirse  :  so  of  the  Hindoo;  so  of 
earli  ra«'i'  :ml  "I  ujnst  iKili«»n.-. 

Almih  :  mmiiihn  l!i:it  are  unmixed,  liave  a  uniform  color  of 
liair.  sivui.  :iM'l  ry<s,  aiid  a  same!H?ss  i»l'  eountenanee,  »s  is 
seen  in  ilif  Cliini'se.  llie  I'niirh.  Itahan,  ^Vc.  "Who  over  saw 
a  Spa!ii;iril  with  red  hair  or  blue  eyes,  or  with  any  tliinu  hut 
dark  Iiair  or  i*y«'s  ?  Ihit  the  lliiirhsh  have  i!ie  red  hair  so 
<*omn)«'ii  to  ih«'  Danes  w!io  ov»rr;!ii  llntjland  and  partly 
pojml  iTimI  h^r.  the  dark  ryts  and  l:a:r  of  the  Norman  race, 
aii'l  "M  Ty  variety  of  rolur  ilrrivi;!  from  tlieir  compoutids, 
and  pri»l.aMy  Iroiu  oi!.«r  sounds.  Thf  variety  in  llie  llnc- 
\i^\\  eoiiutonaner— som«-  havmi:  the  hold,  prominent,  striking 
phys:oLMioiny  of  the  Komatis.  ?oiih»  i!ir  stmi,  rough  leamres 
of  Uie  Snteh.  and  otliers  oihrr  features  strikingly  nnalou'ouft 
to  tlie  pliysioifnomy  of  oilier  nations  known  to  have  inter- 
minulrtl  Willi  thcra — is  doubtless  owing  to  the  action  of 
similar  causes. 
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But  to  come  down  to  familios.  What  is  more  coinnion 
tlian  to  licar  the  ri'inark — ■*  This  child  looks  hke  its  faihoror 
its  ainit,  or  takes  after  its  motlicr.  or  umcIp.  t)r  <»ne  of  its  uraiid 
parents.'*  The  fact  that  ihere  are  family  like  ne>s<\«i,  lainily 
physio<jrnoinieSj  family  foinis  of  hixly  and  lirad.  will  not  ho 
dispiil.Ml  hy  any  close  okv^ver  of  parents  an«l  children,  lis- 
pei'ial.'y  will  every  uttnvin  recoirniz"  the  truth  of  llie  remark 
that  cliildren  f//wv/y.f  resenihle  one  or  ihe  other  of  their  pa- 
rents, uu'Mcs,  aunts,  cousins,  or  i:r:iuil  pan*nr^.  for  \v«Mnan 
notices  these  resemblances,  and  is  fop'vrr  talkiui:  ahont  them. 
liCt  the  portraits  of  crand  parents,  and  rrcat  i:rand  parents 
be  phi'MMl  at  l!ic  licad  of  those  t)f  t!uMr  dc.vj'rnd.ints  lor  so%-c- 
ral  tifuerations.  and  the  rcscmlilaiife  ofali  the*  latter  to  oiiimt 
other  of  tiie  ancestors,  wdl  l»e  uianifcNr.  If  luie  ancestor 
have  red  hair,  red  hair  will  hnal;  i»ut  ev«  ly  n"W  ainl  then  iii 
every  iriMp'raiion,  and  !»'•  more  and  nmrr  (•.uuiioji  in  pr«t)M>r- 
tion  to  the  >lrcnai!i  of  that  au'i'stor^  c..;istiiutii>:i.  Jnhn 
llti'j'Ms,  the  martyr.  wlh>  had  ••ii:in'  siumII  ■  h:i.lrcn  antl  r'i:<» 
at  the  hrea'^t."  had  P'd  hair,  as  wiil  l»c  Mtn  m  tl.c  paniin»::«f 
liim  U'JW  in  ( 'amhri'ijc.  .M.i>s.,  ar..i  m  nly  a. I  th«'  Ki'LM»rs»>  in 
tliis  cmmlry.  most  of  w'mm  an-  1  >  iI'\nCi':i'!.i;u>.  have  n^J  or 
lii:lM  iiair  alsn.  (>r  wIi1sIv«m>.  and  i!n*  r  m  •';  «»  !<  :i«i  fian.ri.l 
lit'  <  vi-Ku!!y  h.id  a  |i.»\vi  riu!  <'i>ii.  *  tijii  u.  .i  ,iI  w  in  it-matka- 
Mr  ili::i  t!-r  L'li'ai  iii:i i'lriiy  i-f  |;;s  I'j  .  .■•:••::•!!!%  >'m  nid  inherit 
his  n'd  li.iir  aud  >:iULir.n''  ti'iiijh  iv.'.im  :i:  ■  !'.«■  \'M'v>  mt'i  which 
th'V  li  ivr  iiitiTiiiarrnd.  h;iv:jij  ■  \i', 'i -i  a  iijii'li  1»  »»s  mrtil- 
cn*-'-  (»M  til.'  !•  Im  nl"  tin*  l:'i:r  «■!  i:>  .!•-,•. -iiii  iiN  lli.iii  i.c  \u\% 
d  »!i«'.  I  .«•!  il;r  i<  :hI'I  nl-fTv  i-.  i".«.  ».  ',!.»•  iMiritl-i  r  nf  ri'«i  or  liL'ht 
liaip"!  -u"  wh  N^iT';!  1I«>  :•  i**-  >  i:i  i^--  i  •{!nin.'::ty.  :o>d  >rci>ndlv. 
thf  i--ii.ni'.i-  /•';!!  nr  I  *  •  ;i:r  ii-  •  •!•  .1  ■»  .vj'.r:!  i«J  fi  nsr  f.,  arilC 
t!:j^  II  imr.       \  I.'i't  .!  «!i  v.  i  '.'Lui!  «.?  .'i.hn  V*  *riv  n.)»\*  iiv*.-*  la 

S'l  11  ^":iii-  rti'iN')  ■•.,  ;.  .iii'iv'-r  !■•  v«»  a  p!i!n:i:rnt  of  \ 
K'>;i'.  ;!i  I.OM".  ma  ,••  •■ 't  !i:-  <!.  h  i«r  ii:Ii  ^-r  >TJtil.i  ii  I'lu-t  kfi, 
nr  a  Niiiilxi'u  »»\f.  I'l  a  h-  .ivv  «  ^  1  :-'\v.  or  a  h  ■.'h  i-r  a  ri'iroaf- 
iiiir  firchiM"!.  or  a  !•  n:  ii» «  L.  «.,  ;.ii  i-  .  r  m...i«I  •  ais.  more  or 
h'ss  iif  his  d'S«*(  !id  mis  w:Ii  l;a\«'  i!m-  san:c.  Ta^f  ihc  ry^- 
hniw  (if  Uanae!  \Vel>>:rr.  .\i«a!i  \\  id»sti*r,  the  author,  had  a 
tul't  of  lon^',  thick,  oarse  eychrows,  .Mrikini;ly  analc^Ut  !• 
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those  of  Daniel  Webster.  Prof.  Hale,  a  cousin  of  Daniel 
^Vel)sti*r,  lias  a  similar  luft,  and  so  has  a  sixteenth  cousin 
now  hvin?  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  that  same  general  cast 
and  ex|)ri'ssioii  of  face  and  forehead,  which  so  pre-eminently 
characicrize  Daiiiirl  Webster.  15nt  to  multiply  words  on  tliis 
jxjini  ij>  certanily  not  necessary,  for  the  observation  of  every 
one  having  tolirable  individuality,  is  certainly  with  mc. 
And  every  rl.»se  ubst.Tver  of  this  point,  will  be  struck  with 
the  woiidirrful  minuteness  of  (his  transfer,  as  thout^h  both 
fathi  r  a!iil  s>iu  and  i^rand  s(Mi,  were  (laL!uerreotype  likenesses 
struck  from  the  same  oriLMual  at  dililrcut  limes. 

Mht  farilur.  'llir  forms  of  huhj  in  parents,  are  also  trans- 
mitttil.  If  the  ancestor  !>(>  loan  and  L'atint,  the  descendaiits 
will  bt»  so  also.  If  ihr'  ancestt»r  he  thick  set,  roimd  shouldered, 
and  plnm[»  m  piTson.  the  <]escendants  wdl  resemble  him; 
but  if  on<'  aiii-i'stor  be  short  and  another  tall,  or  one  lleshy  and 
the  jithiT  slim,  some  of  ilie  desceuflants  will  resemble  one, 
auil  some  the  other.  A  family  of  the  name  of  Hatch,  onco 
Iivid  m  till'  town  where  I  was  bromiht  up,  some  of  whom 
were  the  tallest  persons  I  almost  ever  saw,  and  very  slim  and 
gaunt.  Tln'ir  mntlur  was  al>o  tall.  One  of  the  s*;ns  was  of 
ordinary  size  and  heic:hf.  but  a  tUnmlkUr  of  this  son  had  the 
loiitr  hand  and  litiibs.  and  the  tail  fiL'ure  of  her  ^'rntid  father 
and  irrrat  L'rauil  mother,  and  another  had  not.  Another  sou 
was  very  t.ill. 

nenjauiiM  rrankliu  was  a  very  broad  sbotildered  man.  and 
yet  «»f  n'>p'  eiable  hiiL'ht.  ami  iu-o.  Kolirer,  of  Nantucket, 
M'ln*  is  a  \\  ashuiL'tonian  l^rtnrer  of  ureal  power,  has  the 
sanii;  I'orm  <»f  body,  ami  especially  cast  of  taee.  that  busts  and 
painiiiiL'^  of  Franklin  represent  bun  to  have  had.  His  likc- 
ijess  mi-'lit  easily  be  mistaken  for  ihat  of  Franklin's  :  for  it  is 
about  as  |i>n«;  favored,  has  tlie  same  iKTpendicularity,  the 
same  sipiar«  ness  of  forehead  at  its  !ipj)er  j»art.  and  the  same 
liollow  at  llventuality  and  Itidividuality.  and  the  same  heavy 
••yebr»iW>  and  sunken  ey^-s.  jHisses>t'd  by  the  ereat  philusiiipher. 
They  are  related,  both  Umui;  from  the  same  slock. 

The  'l^appan  lamily,  Arthur  and  l-ewis  of  .New  York,  and 
John  of  liostoii,  are  also  from  the  same  stock,  their  mother 
being  related  to  Frankliu,  and  I  think  to  Folger,  aud  a  most 
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remarkable  woman.  The  likeness  of  John  Tappan,  both  to 
Franklin  and  to  the  Foli^er  family,  is  no  less  striking  than 
that  of  Geo.  Folger  menlioned  above.  His  head,  like  that  of 
Franklin,  is  massive,  prodigions  at  Firmness,  Cansality  and 
Conscientiousness,  less  at  Seif-Esteein,  Individuality  and 
Eventuality,  and  large  at  Cautiousness  and  Acquisitiveness, 
qualities  that  shone  out  so  cons|)icuoiisly  in  Franklin. 

At  New  London,  in  1837,  I  saw  a  grand  daughter  of 
Franklin,  in  whom  a  similar  form  of  body  was  manifest,  and 
whose  square  face  and  projecting  Causality,  closely  resembled 
that  of  her  grand  father.  Lucretia  Mott,  so  extensively  known 
as  a  Quaker  preacher,  and  a  woman  of  powerful  intellect,  is 
also  from  the  same  original  stock,  and  has  the  high,  broad, 
expansive  forehead,  square  face,  and  above  all,  the  projecting 
Cau.sality  of  her  illustrious  kinsman.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt 
but  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Folger  family,  from  which 
Franklin  evidently  received  his  stamp  and  character,  and  also 
most  of  Franklin's  descendants,  possess  the  general  contour 
of  body  and  landmarks  of  the  face,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
bust  and  paintings  of  this  star  of  the  new  world.  All  the 
heads  of  this  family  that  I  have  measured,  have  been  very 
large;  and  Franklin's  was  immense  ;  so  large  that  he  was 
obliged  to  have  his  hat  made  on  a  block  kejit  expressly  for 
him;  and  hats  now  made  on  the  same  block,  (his hatter  lived 
in  (iermantown,  Pa.)  will  slip  over  a  head  measuring  twen- 
ty-three inches  in  circumference. 

Again.  !Many  of  my  readers  doubtless  know  Levi  Wood- 
bury, cx-Socretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  now  member  of 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire.  His  build  of  body,  and 
form  of  lace,  are  remarkable — large,  llcshy,  round,  and  amply 
devi']t>ped  in  the  abdomen.  A  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman 
and  his  sister  called  on  mo  for  an  examination,  and  gave 
their  names  as  Wondbi/ry,  Tlie  likeness  of  the  lady  lo  Levi 
was  so  striking  that  I  immediately  recognized  it,  and  asked 
if  she  was  not  related  to  Levi  Woodbury.  She  said  she 
Nvas  a  ctwsm,  and  that  the  Woodburys  who  descended  from 
their  ancestors,  (two  brothers,  Woodburys,  who  came  over 
and  settled  in  Beverly^  Mass.,  of  whom  they  were  the  seventli 
generatiou,)  were  readily  recognized  by  the  Woodbury  looksj 
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that  l^vi  resembled  his  ffrand  father  Woodbury,  and  of 
course  her  grand  father,  whom  she  also  resembled.  Her  head 
measured  twenty-three  inches,  the  largest  female  head  I  ever 
measured.  She  was  hirge,  portly,  fleshy,  and  possessed  of 
a  strong  constitution,  resembling  her  cousin,  not  only  in  her 
goneral  lorm  oi  body  and  face,  but  also  in  her  principal  devei- 
opuitMits,  natuely,  prodigious  ik'uevolence,  small  Veneration 
an<l  .Marvellousness,  largo  Firmness,  Self-Ksteem,  Acquisi- 
tivfurss.  (.'onsciontiuusness,  AmativenCvSs,  SccretivenesS;  and 
Causality,  aiid  a  head  of  great  power.  And  I  propljesy  great 
tliiirjs  uT  hor  dt'scendauls.  She  remarked  that  the  Wood- 
hiirys  L'f  nrraiiy  had  large  families — anotiier  hereditary  ten- 
doiny. 

Ili-r  hrotlKT,  the  ?entlrnnn  who  accompanied  lier,  did  not 
resfuilflf  the  Woodbury  family,  but  was  slim,  and  predisposed 
to  consiiiiipiiou — a  (}u:ility  that  had  ap[>eared  in  i>ne  of  his 
kinsuM'U  on  Ins  mofhvrs  si(h\  No  Woodbury  that  takes  af- 
t«'r  Levi  in  lunks,  will  die  of  conMunption,  and  all  will  live 
loni:. 

Ill  l^hi.  a  poiitlcmnn  iiiterrd  my  liflire  whom  I  supposed 
to  1m'  Dauifl  Wcli.sUr.  ami  to  whom  1  cave  my  hand  and 
callrii  bun  .Mr.  W^•b^u•^.  (Mi  iinpury,  \\v  proved  lobe  a  very 
di>t;iui  dcM-tMidaiit  oi'  ibc  same  family,  both  beinu  from  the 
s:inic  M«M-!<,  but  pariiiiLT  four  LMiif>raiions  bark,  lie  was  ust 
ziiniiit  liic  .siiiiit.'  hruilit.  probably  not  varying  an  inch,  the 
saiiif'  p»itiy.  <'(>uuiian(liiit:  look  and  carriage,  the  same  dignity 
and  v|i>\vui's:>.  but  powfr.  tin.'  same  tretn  iidous  muscular  and 
viI:jI  aj'paraius.  the  same  hi'avy  «  yebrows,  dark  hair,  and 
l«»rin  of  fi.rehead,  and  every  way  a  W  ebsler.  He  remarked 
tfsMl  be  bad  oltfii  bmi  lakiii  for  Daniel  Webster.  He  was 
;ib.»iit  tilt'  same  wciirbi.  pro!»ably  not  varyiu'j  ti'ii  poutids,  and 
l:a(l  lot  same  sized  load.  la<  Kiiii:  lut  a  ({uarter  of  an  ineh : 
1.:*-  btiii:;  twiiily-foiir  iiuhts.  and  Daniers  I  eiiig  a  qr.arter  uf 
a'l  :iii-b  larL' r.  And  on  rxannniiii:  bis  bend.  1  found  his  ur^uns 
t\riy  way  like  iIukm.^  of  Danul  Wei  siir,  excepting  that 
>.!l-Msteein  atid  (,\)uc*'ntralivt'uri>s  wvre  less,  aiitl  Appro- 
bat  iveuess  and  Conscientiousness  were  larger.  The  head  of 
Mr.  Webster,  the  Phrenologist,  is  also  very  large,  it  being 
twenty-tiircc  iuches  and   a  half;    aud  1  doubt  whether  a 
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tlilii»:i.  SfVtTul  iH'  i1i«5  lui'iilal  )N*i'iiliaiilirs  nl  ilit*  iiioTlirr 
wer«  Mill)  Iti  c'liur.-irtrri/i*  lliio  ilata'Iitrr  ll.al  i  :iti  il.f  iii.irk, 
aii<i  ^cvrral  lit  lh«>M'  ni  tlir   fiti/itt\  Mi-ri*  itLiiti!  :i>  \n  ini.u  ng 

1.1  Itii-  i-)iliilri'll  III  U'iiulll  It   UMb  Itul  Idlihii.       l\\A  Ui'*iv  IMI   llilS 

Ia»(  i^nul  l.i'r*-.iiit'r. 

Ill  •x.iiiiiriii'ij  t!.i'  lir.'iil  iif  Mr  l\iyrii«i.  \v!in  ip<\v  li\i>  in 
Nrwtiiwii.  I..  I  .  I  tiMiiiil  M-V('i:i]  f  \i  r«  Nfi-iH  • -»  •■!  ui!»>.  lliut 
vrr«>  tri<i<-iiltv  iii'^-rli-il  li  (Mrrii  liir  tl  l!i-ii  ui  ]'<il.<  i  ■  <•!  lite 
ifl-.i  ;•  .iiiil  iii<\.t!'.t>  'r>iiiiin;!  Ill  i-.\  iiii^in-  li.i'  :.i- .1  i>r  Lis 
dai>.'K!'T.  I  Ixiiinl  lli.il  >!ii  1i;ni  <^.:i.t  ..i  «>i.<  >  I  ii  ;iii;i.:r.li^ 
ftl.  .  t.irtli*  r,  I  I'  ii!.<i  licit  ••111-  t.{  I. IS  yri.  '/iN  I  .  ii  :l.i  m.  i  il.i* 
mctL'-r.  I  itiiii-.  .iihI  i-ii*'  \\;iN  jiinI  iiiiK:iij  i'n  '*]']•  tiiii.iO 
on  -\  i"nnt{  I*  ,/._  /..'•/  Ill  i\fry  «  -i*"-  ll.i  \"  ui  !•  in'i  •  '  '»fiv- 
•!•  •-  •:!  <  'ill  IIm      t.  .ih>l  :i|<;'r.iiiil  :it  nlHitii  Hn-  ^.ui.i    :.»•    m  ;i!l. 

>?■  ;•;•  ij  iut'f  I  I-  I'.iil-i  r  N  ••!  «'|»  \«'  'J  I.**  •*'!  m»  ^'ntl, 
N»  w  \  "rk  v:ii'-  I  ••i.\i  is.ili*  n  w.is  |  .iil  in  m  :  n-i  Ni  .i  \\rii 
C41  I.'  !.<.«i  •>:  :i  1  •  ijt.i  iiMii  ulto  L.i'l  y\^\  l'>ii  -...txiil  1 
aft^'  \  *  '^  il  •  .■)  •  r  •  I  li.-o  jMi/t nf%  i.:>ii  li.f  •••  V  I  I  «  1 1<  ^aiil 
flu     ^      !   },:«  ri/"  '«    l.ni   ll.i  III.        I   ii-  i't  (1   till  li   i:     I  I     V     Nil  i.N.il- 

rf*'l    ?■•    r«  ••  Hi'  '••   i:   tt    ii»;- !•■.       I|f   ai'^u«ri«!  N«*     \iiy 

:"i  I.  Ill  ••M«  II         111   u  I-     • .  I  \  ^  w  .     - 
'■  'i.i  .  -     I    \..i\f    '.'  \,t    I    !!  .  '•     u  .  I  •   :■■  U» 

•  ■:  :    •  !:i  :■  r  ;■  'ir    ■.:-•;■.■   .  •    •    .«      ;  ^    *ii 
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dutjbiir»a  civiiip  lu  ihr  »Bni<*  cauiM* 
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Mini:  |fv<«.  'IVfiiix  l<Mir  rni:;rr«  mill  lfii*<i.  Flcshr  parrni*. 

I\t'v.  .Mr.  CoIviT.  ill  cnnvorsiiiLT  nn  Xhn  dosciMit  of  tuniiiy 
nr.iius.  s:ii<l  ill. a  wiii-ii  atii'iuliivj  sonir»  ri'liirioiis  aiiiiiv(.*rsary 
ill  Vf!in«»iit,  l;i»  WM-:  iiiviuil  Imim*  l»y  a  -Mr.  T:iyl«»r.  \vho:>e 
hiuly  w.is  i";,!!  s:/. 'fi  ami  Will  ])roji.»rtii)in' I.  but  wIiom?  K»s:5 
\v»T:^  it'i-y  .ill  »iii  a  i'  'I  loll'.-.  Dii  a«.'i.'<Mii|Kinyini!  him  homo, 
lie  I'lHhiii  tv.'»  y"".'J.:  Ia«!n  .N  ainl  a  s«»n.  a  I  wril  InrnuMl  a>  iu 
l»«ii!y.  ail!  I  -I  i''»A:iij  as  lla'v  v.rn'  .silliiiLT  in  u  chair,  hus 
h:i\i!i:  itii'i  ;m.«1  I«  js  likf  rhrir  !:ilh«'r"s.  :>o  vt-ry  short  ihal 
tin  y  i:i..  !«•  ;!  i.i  -«  s.j.'jn!.»r  aj«|ic*:iraiHT  ahmit  the  Ihuim'.  lri:jK 
i^iilv  a!'<r;t  !"  'ir  I- it  uJ!,  vil  th<'  I 'I'iy  liiil  Irii'jlh.  ihe  de- 
IniiJiiiy  ill  tr.f  !•_:■»  btinLi  I;:..-  1)5:11  ni  ihrir  lalhtT. 

'i*!i.r;'  is  .1  •  r.ii.ly  hy  ih*'  naiin*  ul"  lh»harl.  hviirj  in  Mal- 
i!;«-.:\.  (•lU.Mj.i  < 'm  .  .\.  \..  i}i:i!jy  nl'  whuui  havi-  n\«'  liiiL'tT.^ 
aill  a  tinMn'i  oil  I'.i.'li  li;ii|il.  :iii(|  m\  tm  s  hm  rai'h  lunl.  Thi-y 
tr;'fi'  1;  I  ■!;  tlpM"  a:n•^•^ln;•^  Imt  si\  rial  L'taM'ratiun>.  uil  ihiir 
r  •;!•::;■!  iV  'Wi  i!;iu!;uiil  !•»  i!.i>  «Mii;niry.  ami  ui  I'Vt-ry  ::•  inra- 
liiu:.  il.i'^r  l«»ui  I Mra  ;«jijm  nil:i«ji"s  a|»]»i';«r.  M>nifnirn*>  ll.i'  i*Mra 
i'w.  •••r  .^!.' ki!'  '  >iim!l:iM  ni:t.  ai  otl.n.s.  I\mi!  iM'aulniuiy  aM-ni: 
hy  i!:«'  ^  I'f  •  1  i':r  irsi.  I  tliiuk  i(  ilfVi-nrls  nianiiy  m  liic 
I/'//."  ni"  il.r  I'liijily,  or  «Mi  the  Mih*  i»t"  ihi'  I'athiTs.  ih.'ush 
self  :•  i»t'll!t»  !•  iM.i.r  nii'TiiliTs  of  ihr  laKiily  havi'  il." 

Si'V.  :-.:|  s.'!.'!iiirn'  wiiiks  naMili"n  similar  I'asrs.  \nt\h  of  ihf 
4»\is:.  ij  .'  (,\    i'..r  I  \ii;i    liii'ji  rs  ami    inrs.  anil  o(  ilieir  hniis 

li  \.«»:'  1  If  » .:>y  lo  slmw  tij.ii  ih  s|jy  |»ar<nlN  usnaly  hnv»' 
1;i  ' ':!■  .  ::.  vv'.;.|i.  \vI:im  -.T'lvvn.  also  Imthiiu*  iMr|iiit«nl. 
a'!  '  !'.  it  \K  1  '  ■■  :'i::5!!ii*s  nii*  hiri't*  ami  flrshy.  whiii*  t»l};»'r> 
a  ••  •  .!'!.  \.'  I  uii.ii  iN  ^\\'.\  \i\i)U'  rrmarkaMf.  \vv  M»iiii'!:niiS 
i:'i  '  ^  :■"  ■  :  I  '  '•>.  L'- !n  laiiua  afh-r  L'«'mraln»n.  whuii  an* 
>'ii  •  ■  :•'•  !  s'  .11  i|!|  III  a  ":viii  ai'f.  ami  ihi-n  uilhni  a  >:  t-:! 
J';!'-,  t-  '•  ■  ;•  :.•!  !ii«'i«.r  i-aily  i-«»r|iu!i'iit.  I  liavi»  KismW!. 
t'«-^  '•  ■  .;  !■•  j. :'. 'i-^  ai,  1  I'j' :r  ill. -inn  ami  L'raiul  i'hi.ilrvi.. 
ra:.-»ii.  !■   ;....!    yii  n;:...|.  |.y  hrnditaiy  nil!ui-ncfs. 

•  A    -I I  <«'i'-'   I  r  niirn'.  uiiilr   kiii<I!itiir  n   fin*.  Iiiuini;  iM*rii»ioii  It 

thriiu  i!<<\M:  1)  ••  III,.:;*  I..  .11  ti.<  liii  1.111111'  i.t'llitM*  M\  liK'il  r.ir«,  HltllOIII 
kimwi'  s;  \\  .  iiiiiiii'.  r  i.i  In*  im*,  r.n\,\  to  hini— "  T.ikr  rnn*  i»l  jmir  i«iciv 
nr  I'll  Inn  II  iIm  m  otl  "  -'rinii  y*ui\  Uuw  i^iiiu*  n  joli,  for  Tve  got  MX  M 
eurii  fuut/'  \Vii!«  ill**  rt'pl). 
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WlUMMH.lil«WD.  The  l>OU|riHlU  fBBiljr. 

A  wide  mouth,  a  double  chin,  thick  or  thhi  hps,  a  long  or 
a  short  chin,  high  aud  narrow  cheek  bones,  hrge  or  small 
hands  and  feet,  will  often  be  found  to  descend  from  parents 
to  chiklren,  and  so  down  to  many  generations.  The  grand 
daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  mentioned  above,  had  the  double 
chin  of  Kranklin.  Asa  Fowler,  who  is  descended  from  an 
ancestor  noted  for  the  great  size  of  his  hands  and  feet,  though 
small  in  stature,  has  this  mark  of  his  ancestor  some  &v% 
generations  back,  in  a  striking  degree. 

The  mother  of  William  H.  Brown,  the  profile  cutter,  men- 
tioned on  pajc  298  of  **  Phrenology  Proved,  Illustrated  and 
Applied.'*  was  in  a  room  in  which  a  cat  hnd  been  siiut  up, 
which  they  were  trying  to  kill.  The  animal  became  despe- 
rate, and  HI  one  of  its  passes,  struck  its  daw  into  her  ear, 
and  tore  a  slit  down  tlirouirh  the  Iow<t  portion  of  it.  William 
II.  Krown  has  :i  siinihir  mark,  which  lie  will  at  any  time 
allow  any  one  to  observe ;  and  so  has  a  .son  of  his.  I  think 
this  orcurn-d  some  three  months  bct'ure  his  birth.  At  all 
events,  he  will  tell  the  story  to  others  as  it  has  been  told  to 
him. 

Any  rorjiiirri  number  of  similar  faeis,  est:ib!i.s)iing  the 
descent  of  pliysieai  j»erii!Kirilies.  ni;i;!il  be  presented,  but  I 
fi»rhear,  as  dor.bi'rss  evt'ry  n-adt-r  will  Ikj  able  to  recur 
to  tbo>e  whieli  !>ave  iraii^|»;ie<l  williiu  llieir  own  ubservation: 
and  if  we  dwrll  luo  I< hl'  on  the  tian>niisM(>n  of  merely 
pliysie:.!  iK'iMiIiaiitie-^,  wr  innst  abridire  that  portion  of  tbv 
work  re.alMiL'  to  tin;  traiiMiiibMon  c»f  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties. 


SECTION    III. 

r.nKVT  IMIY.<I('Al,  STRUNG  III   Mntr.tM  TAUV. 

As  p!iysir:il  streimth  (bponds  somewhat  upon  tho  I'orm  and 
size  of  the  IhmIv.  the  lad  that  the  latter  are  hereditary,  im- 
plies that  the  former  is  also  hereditaiy.  Hut  we  will  noi 
rely  on  a  merely  liypothctical  ifi/trciire,  to  prove  this  propo- 
filion,  but  will  resort  again  \o  facts,    Quotations  from  Scrip- 
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Little. 

ture  already  made,  show  that  great  physical  strength  ds* 
scended  from  father  to  son  in  the  races  of  giants,  along  with 
their  gigantic  stature.  Scottish  history,  especially  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  clans,  and  more  particularly  that  of  tba 
Douglasses^  shows  that  for  hundreds  of  years,  this  tribe  has 
been  remarkable  for  physical  strength.  In  war,  some  Doug- 
lass performs  some  almost  superhuman  feat  of  strength ;  and 
in  peace,  a  Douglass  always  excels  in  those  games  of  wrest* 
ling,  throwing  heavy  weights,  leaping,  lifting,  &c.,  &c.,'com- 
mon  in  that  country ;  and  most  of  the  Douglasses  I  havt 
seen  in  this  country,  are  remarkable  for  the  same  quality. 

It  is  related  of  Mr.  Little,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ncw- 
buryport,  that  he  carried  one  of  the  heavy  coulter  ploughs  of 
that  day,  two  miles  on  his  back,  without  stopping.  So  re- 
markable was  this  c.vliibition  of  strength,  that  our  anceston 
doenicd  it  worthy  of  being  handed  down,  so  that  it  is  told  of 
him  to  tills  day.  If  onr  ancestors,  who  were  so  much  stronger 
than  tlioir  puny,  foeblo  descendants  of  the  present  day,  deem- 
ed it  remarkable,  surely  it  must  have  been  unparalleled  in 
our  day. 

In  tiic  old  Jlovolntionary  war,  while  the  British  soldiers 
were  iinartered  in  Hoston,  rivalry  exis^ted  between  them  and 
the  AiniM'icans,  as  to  which  could  produce  the  strongest  man 
and  the  ixn-afest  wrestler.  Entrland  sent  forth  her  Goliah, 
and  ilio  Auiiiiicans  selected  one  of  the  descendants  of  this 
very  ]>loii'[:li-carrying  Little,  and  he  proved  a  David,  beating 
the  lln^li.sli  champion  with  ease  in  every  attempt.  Men 
came  iVoni  all  parts  to  wrestle  with  him,  because  he  became 
so  rciHuviied  lor  throwing  all  antagonists. 

Jlo  aNo  had  a  sister  who  was  very  strong.  One  day  she 
bant(»rril  a  i:''iitlenian  who  called  to  wrestle  with  her  brother, 
tellinjj  him  tli.ft  yhr  could  throw  hint,  but  he  would  not  ac- 
cept her  c'liallenije.  liOaving  the  room  under  pretence  of 
goini^  to  call  her  brother,  she  put  on  men's  clothes,  and  com- 
ing in  another  waV;  had  a  wrestle  with  him,  and  floored  him 
repeatedly,  when  catchintj  him  up  by  his  clothes,  she  pitched 
him  out  doors-  Others  of  this  family,  both  before  and  since^ 
have  inherited  the  same  tremendous  power  of  musclCi  beside* 
aU  being  of  great  size. 
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JoiMihaa  Fow:«r.  As  Ifisli  bollj. 


Jonathan  Fowler,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,"*  an  ancestor  of  tho 
author,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  strength.  He  was  a 
modest,  peaceable,  religious  man,  and  never  would  fight,  yet 
he  would  wrestle  if  pressed  into  it ;  and  as  to  lifting  or  la- 
boriu*^,  he  had  no  equal.  Men  came  hundreds  of  miles  to 
wrestle  with  him,  (a  practice  then  very  common,  and  re- 
garded as  a  trial  of  that  physical  strength  which  our  fore- 
fa(Iji>rs  cultivated  and  prized  so  highly.)  but  he  never  found 
t!tt?  rn:ui  who  could  hi/  him  down;  while  he  put  all  on  their 
bucket  who  rneagcd  with  him. 

.\n  Irish  bully,  who  thought  he  could  witip  any  thing  that 
came  :il«»iig,  hearing  that  he  was  *'the  Napoleon"  of  t^rrest- 
lers,  travcjit'd  from  Hosif)n  to  Connecticut  on  purpose  to  fight 
l.iM.  f[i:i  rap  at  the  dt)or  was  answered  by  Fowler's  sister, 
who  iutoitnrd  him  that  her  brother  never  fought,  though  he 
toiiietiuies  wrestled.  This  disappointed  him,  but  he  still 
d<:i<>rniini  d  to  provokt  Fowler  to  a  fi^ht.  At  length  the  sister 
IN)inteil  out  her  hrotiier  as  coming  down  the  road.  The 
Iribhman  met  him,  and  challenged  him  to  fight.  Fowler 
derliru'd.  telling  him  he  Wduld  wrestle,  but  that  it  was  against 
his  prinriplos  to  riii^lit.  The  Iri.shman  told  him  he  had  como 
all  tliib  diNtaiiee  to  have  i\  fiuhi,  and  a  fight  he  trc/w/t/  Aarp, 
ctill.ng  him  a  euwai;!.  \<\  in  order  to  provoke  him.  Fowler 
still  declining,  the  Irishman  told  liim  he  would  make  him 
lj;:!ii,  in  s*j|!'-<leleni*e  if  in  no  other  way,  and  then  wrung  his 
nose.  Fov^'ler  was  ptrri'cily  cool,  and  bore  all  patiently,  but 
tlif;  bully  waxed  hotter  and  butler,  till  finally  taking  otf  his 
Coat,  he  made  at  Fowler,  determined  to  knock  him  down. 
.A!»  he  came  up,  Fowler  caught  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  be- 
niu  long(*r-ltiiibed  than  the  Iiishntan.  he  held  him  with  one 
li:iud  as  if  in  a  vice,  just  far  enonph  otf  to  prevent  his  doing 
any  damage,  while  he  snap|Hnl  inm  in  the  face  with  his 
i1:i;mb  and  finger  till  the  bitlly  cried  enough,  when  Foulor 
l*.'t  eo,  telling  him  to  go  back  to  Hoston  and  tell  his  friends, 
not  that  Fowler  tr/tijtjntl  him,  but  that  he  Siwpped  him. 

*  In  Rnrli^r**  Stntiftirs  of  roimcrt'icm,  under  the  heftil  GuillonI,  th» 
r  jnilf*r  will  find  the  name  ot'  John  r\»wlf.T  on  the  litt  of  the  founders  ol' 
c'lc  town,  shout  IC45.  Tliis  Jonathan  Fowler  «rw  doubtlcts  bb  dtsrcnd' 
RDL    Guilfurd  was  alio  the  native  plaev  of  the  aaihor^  lalber« 
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Fiiwler'g  wrosiling  ubililiei.  Reacuing  a  romnde. 

Another  man  came  to  wrestle,  and  just  as  they  were  about 
to  commence,  Fowler  says,  '^  come,  let  us  take  something  to 
drink  first,"  and  going  down  cellar,  knocked  out  the  bungo 
an  untapped  cider  barrel,  and  catching  hold  of  each  end  with 
one  hand,  lifted  it  to  his  mouth  and  drank  from  it,  and  set  it 
down  again,  as  one  would  drink  from  a  gallon  keg,  without 
once  touching  it  except  with  his  hands  and  mouth,  telling 
the  other  to  help  himself.  His  opponent  seeing  this,  gave  up 
beat,  and  retired. 

Ill  the  old  Frcncli  war,  some  of  the  American  soldiers  had 
violuted  some  English  marshal  law,  of  which  they  were  ig- 
norant, and  had  been  sentenced  to  run  the  gauntlet.  This 
greatly  incensed  the  Americans,  who  regarded  their  country- 
men as  innocent.  Fowler  and  another  of  fearless  spirit  and 
powerful  muscle,  determined  on  rescuing  them ;  and  as  all 
hands  had  been  mustered  and  a  great  crowd  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  chastisement,  all  crowding  up  eager  to  see  the 
snoctacle,  these  two  sons  of  Hercules  rushed  into  the  dense 
crowd,  at  two  diflcrent  points,  and  pushing  aside  those  that 
stood  in  their  way,  each  caught  up  his  man  under  one  arm, 
and  with  the  other,  parted  the  crowd,  till  they  got  them  out 
of  it  and  liberated  them.  The  strength  put  forth  in  parting 
the  crowd,  is  described  as  wonderful. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  following  bear  story  is  told  of  him. 
and  so  told,  and  backed  up  by  such  vouchers,  that  not  a 
doubt  of  its  truth  need  be  entertained.  The  painting  of  him 
mentioned  in  the  following  extract,  and  the  idenfical  bear- 
skin, and  that  a  very  larffe  one,  with  the  original  pine  knot, 
have  been  recently  seen  in  the  royal  gallery  in  Great  Britain 
by  a  friend  of  one  branch  of  the  Fowler  family,  and  can 
doubtless  now  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  tronble 
to  inquire  it  out.  The  painting  represents  Fowler  as  grasp- 
ing the  bear  with  one  arm  and  carrying  U  on  his  hip^  as  he 
actually  did  carry  it  into  the  village,  and  is  headed,  ''Jona- 
than KowLER,  THE  GiANT  OF  AMERICA."  Uulcss  a  mo8t  ex- 
traordinary feat  of  strength  and  valor  had  been  performed,  it 
would  never  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  king  of  England,  nor 
if  it  had,  would  it  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  historical 
painting.    Tne  existence  of  the  painting  aud  of  the  tkin  of 
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An  ioierckliii^  bear  «lory. 


Che  bear  and  pine  knot,  and  the  (itt  that  this  identical  story, 
without  any  material  variation,  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  old 
man  in  New^  England  and  in  most  parts  of  the  West,  (for  I 
never  tell  this  story  in  my  lecture  on  hereditary  descent  with- 
out hearing  of  somebody  who  has  heard  it,)  and  told  too,  of 
Jonathan  Fowler,  of  Conn.,  may  be  relied  upon  as  unques- 
iionable  vouchers  of  its  truth.  But  to  the  story,  whict^is 
copied  from  the  Vermont  Republican  of  Sept.  29th,  1817, 
originally  taken  from  the  Hartford  Times. 

*'  I'he  history  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  the  wolf  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  elucidation.  The  writer  of  his  life,  Da- 
vid Humphreys,  has  fully  delineated  the  heroism  and  cour- 
age of  that  veteran,  and  the  many  bold  and  daring  cuter- 
prizes  which  characterized  it,  in  war  and  peace.  About  the 
same  time,  as  bold  and  daring  an  attempt  to  destroy  another 
savage  monster  of  the  forest  was  undertaken  and  accomplish- 
ed by  Mr.  Jonathan  Fowler,  of  Coventry.  As  this  uncom- 
mon act  of  bravery  has  never  appeared  in  print,  I  will  give 
a  short  narrative  of  the  affair,  so  that  the  youthful  part  of 
the  community  may  see  what  feats  of  valor  their  forefathers 
were  capable  of  performing.  Mr.  Fowler,  being  on  a  visit  to 
East  Windsor,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  and 
walking  out  one  day  with  several  of  his  friends,  they  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  huge  bear,  who  rushed  upon  them 
from  his  place  of  concealment.  His  associates,  like  a  band 
of  choice  modern  Pettipaug  spirits,  fled  without  trying  to 
make  the  least  opposition.  The  bear  came  up  to  Mr.  Fow- 
ler, who,  although  a  man  of  great  bodily  vigor,  yet  rather 
inclined  to  corpulency,  did  not  happen  to  be  quite  so  nimble 
footed  as  hi.s  brave  friends  were.  Finding  that  he  should 
soon  be  overtaken,  and  determining  not  to  be  attacked  in  the 
rear,  very  resolutely  faced  about  just  as  the  bear  rose  on  his 
hind  logs,  to  give  the  sweet  Indian  hug. 

'*  He,  at  this  instant,  with  that  degree  of  courage  which 
was  ever  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  our  forefathers,  seized 
the  bear  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  and  held  him  ofl.  la 
the  scuffle  which  enstied,  the  bear  had  partly  got  him  dowti| 
while  he  begged  his  friends  to  get  a  club  and  kill  the  bears 
but,  like  fixed  statues,  they  remained  inaeDfible  to  hit  eo* 
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Ills  painting'.  2<ryni(iur  Fowler  ami  Ihe  e.ti«le. 


treaties.  At  this  time  the  old  proverb,  "  fortune  favors  the 
brave,"  was  completely  verified,  for,  happening  to  cast  his 
eyes  around,  he  espied  a  pine  knot  on  the  ground  near  him, 
which,  with  one  hand  he  reached  and  took,  while  the  other 
was  fast  hold  of  the  bear's  throat,  and  with  it  very  deliberate- 
ly beat  out  his  brains.  His  brave  companions,  after  being 
fully  satisfied  that  the  dead  bear  would  not  hurt  them,  ven- 
tured to  come  to  the  spot. 

*•  His  Majesty,  the  king  of  England,  was  so  higlily  pleased 
with  one  of  his  subjects  performing  so  great  a  feat  of  valor, 
that  he  ordered  him  to  be  drawn  in  the  aot  of  killing  the 
bear  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  palace,  where  he  remains  to 
this  day. — He  was  nearly  seven  feet  high,  and  weighed 
about  three  hundred  pounds.  Though  very  large,  he  was 
uot  fat,  most  of  his  flesh  being  mnsch, 

'*  The  following  anecdote  of  liis  great  grand  son,  Seymour 
Fowler,  of  Coventry,  will  show  that  the  courage  of  Jonathan 
Fowler  has,  in  a  great  degree,  descended  unimpaired  to  one 
of  his  posterity.  Seymour  Fowler,  the  young  man  above 
alluded  to,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  being  in  July  last  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  he,  in  company  with  several  others,  went 
to  Lake  Erie,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing ;  and  on  arriving  at 
the  water's  edge,  they  perceived  something  of  the  feathered 
kind  about  fifty  rods  from  the  shore,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  As  none  of  the  company  could  swim  except  Fowler, 
they  very  prudently  advised  him  not  to  go  out  to  it ;  but  he 
being  determined  to  see  what  it  was,  stripped  off  his  clothes 
and  swam  within  about  a  rod  of  it.  and  finding  it  to  be  a 
monstrous  great  eagle,  thought  of  trying  to  regain  the  shore, 
without  further  molesting  his  kingly  majesty. 

*'  He  accordingly  swam  for  the  shore  with  all  speed,  but 
the  eagle,  in  liis  turn,  pursued  his  unwelcome  intruder- 
Finding  he  should  soon  be  overtaken,  and  determining,  as 
his  predecessor  had  done  !)ofore  him,  not  to  be  attacked  in  the 
rear,  he  resolutely  faced  about.  The  eagle  finding  he  liad  got 
as  high  mettled  stuff"  as  his  own  to  deal  with,  turned  over  on 
hfs  back  in  a  fighting  posture,  with  his  talons  spread  and 
erect,  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand.  Fortunately  for  Fowler, 
he  happened  to  V^ke  a  \\^W\\\^  %\\^k  in  his  hand  at  the  time 
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of  his  going  into  the  water,  and  probably  it  was  the  means 
of  saving  his  life.  After  being  in  the  water  for  nearly  an 
hour  in  close  combat  with  the'eagle,  and  finding  his  strength 
pretly  nigh  exhausted,  and  that  he  struck  at  him  in  vain,  he 
determined  to  make  one  more  desperate  attempt  at  the  eagle's 
life,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  He  accordingly  rose  out  of  the 
water  as  far  as  he  could,  and  just  as  the  eagle  was  drawing 
himself  up  in  order  to  fix  his  talons  into  his  body,  he  aimed 
a  deadly  blow  at  his  head.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hit 
him  on  the  head  and  stun  him,  so  that  taking  hold  of  one  of 
his  wings,  he  with  great  difficulty  drew  him  on  shore,  amidst 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  his  companions.  The  extent 
of  this  monster  of  the  feathered  race,  from  one  wing  to  the 
other,  was  eight  feet  and  six  and  a  half  inches;  and  some  of 
the  quills,  which  are  now  in  Coventryi  measure  nearly  one 
inch  in  circumference." 

This  bear  story  is  a  freemason's  mark  by  which  all  the 
descendants  of  this  Jonathan  Fowler,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  they  are  to  be  found,  recognize  each  other;  any  one 
of  them  who  can  tell  this  bear  story  of  one  of  their  ances- 
tors, being  regarded  as  genuine ;  ot!iers,  not. 

The  eagle  story  I  never  heard  till  I  saw  it  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  connection  quoted  above;  but  Seymour  Powler'a 
swimming  out  into  the  lake  a  mile,  and  then  remaining  so 
long  in  the  water,  shows  that  he  was  the  worthy  des^ndant 
of  the  "  giant  of  America."  And  I  have  heard  of  Fowlers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  in  Vermont,  in  New  Hampshire,  near 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  scattered  throughout  the  state,  in 
Slassachusetts,  in  Blaine,  in  the  far  west,  and  in  Canada, 
particularly  near  Brantford,  U.  C,  and  also  in  Bradford 
county,  Pa.,  who  descended  from  this  stock,  and  almost  to  a 
man,  are  strong  bodied,  hard  working,  stout  built  men.  Eli* 
pl.alet  Fowler,  my  grand  father's  brother,  was  a  tory,  (the 
only  Fowler  tory  I  ever  beard  of,  for  they  are  generally  great 
lovers  of  popular  liberty^)  and  of  course  was  banished  to 
Canada.  I  visited  his  descendants  in  1840,  and  found  that 
the  old  man  waa  rqyutedi  in  his  dayi  the  atroogeat  man  of 
those  parts,  whathor  lor  lifting  or  for  wfeatlinci  en  {m  VsuA. 
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work.  The  same  quality  of  strenj;lh  also  api>ertnins  to  his 
sons,  and  to  his  grand  sons.  My  failicr's  lainily  was  brotight 
up  in  Pompey,  Onondaga,  county,  N.  Y. ;  and  some  of  ihc 
old  settlers,  who  knew  and  had  worked  with  my  uncle  Levi 
Fowler,  remarked  of  him  that  he  was  acknowledg«?d  to  pile 
more  logs,  and  clear  off  more  fallow",  in  a  given  time,  than 
any  otiier  man  in  Pompey.  51  y  father  has  hern  a  very 
strong,  or  at  least  a  remarkahly  iautr/i  man;  and  tlie  same  is 
true  of  my  cousins  (."urtis,  in  0\vp'j;o.  N.  Y.  I  saw  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fowler  family  in  Bradtbrd  county,  Pa.,  who  m- 
furmod  me  that  tlie  same  ^luality  of  physical  strength  also 
characterized  that  branch  of  this  family. 

Though  I  inherited  a  consumptive  tendency  from  my 
mother,  and  have  been  an  invaliil  since  fifteen,  yrt  I  am 
able  to  perform  an  amount  of  tnt-ntal  labor  and  of  sjioakin? 
which  would  kill  any  but  a  drM-tuJaut  of  **  the  uianl.'*  I 
have  liH'tured  to  crowiK'f]  housi-s,  in  cli».se  rooms,  eviry  even- 
ing in  the  week,  Sabbath  evoniuu  (on  ti*ni|H'rance)  tnrliidrd. 
and  I  seldom  lecture  much  less  ih:iu  two  hours,  and  usually 
longer,  and  in  a  hiirhly  eneru'itic  iniiunfr.  and  rx.iminc  brails 
all  day,  from  the  tune  I  vIm-  in  ll.t'  uhtuuij  till  Irrture  liRi^, 
and  uflen  afti*r  lectures  till  miihiiuht.  :\v.A  have  folio wtd  il 
fir  leu  years,  and  am  now  m-^re  vii:'>roiis  ilirui  when  I  brgaiL 
AVhen  I  am  not  lalkiui:  uifiM-aiit'y.  (nut!  I  always  speak 
loud.)  I  am  wriiiu'-,'  cli:ir:i.-;eis  or  riiinpo'-MiL'  my  works^  rio>c 
of  which  have  bet-u  wii::"ii  :iiVt  tlie  e.\!i:iusiing  labors  of  the 
day  and  evening  ju^l  eTmun-ra!!  .1.  And  even  now.  whi!e 
writing  this  |>ar:iLrrapli.  tin*  ri.. -^  has  struck  three  in  the 
morning.  lM»r  fmir  n:«  iitbs.  !  I.^ve  larely  retired  fill  after 
iwrlve,  and  lref;u(  inly  wri:t.  n  i:II  driylighi.  All  tell  me  I 
am  killiiii;  niy.»*e!i.  I.ni  I  iVil  lj  sii'i.s  of  w,  autl  I  set*  norr 
exci'pt  LTny  l«n:l>.  I  :i«:i  j.ri'l:i!i:y  j-.^i  bf.viuiini;  my  lalor?. 
Mi»r  do  I  Know  >•;;:••  'ly  <•:;  •  .tl"  tin'  tu;.'  bn  i  il.  who  liave  not 
an  a>toniNbiug  ;niii>i;iit  of  v.-ear  :.ud  tear  ui  tin  m. 

!f  any  ai»olo;'y  U»  n  nured  lor  the  above  allusions  lo  my- 
self and  anet'sliTs.  ii  is.  th.ii  they  eume  fully  autheniicatrd, 
are  in  point,  and  are  nnno  the  less  facts  or  worthy  of  record, 
brcause  I  and  aiuc  arc  the  subject  of  thcui. 


ORBAT  FRTSlCAt  STRfilfOTH  BEtimTART.  ft7 

TIm  Brlgiaa  giant.  PMbl«  pwcnis  hyve  wraklj  rhiklmi. 

Moiis.  J.  A.  J.  Bihin,  who  was  oxhibited  a  few  years  ago 
in  this  country,  measures  nearly  seven  feet  and  a  half  in 
height ;  four  feet  and  two  inches  around  the  chest ;  twenty- 
eight  inches  around  the  thigh,  and  twenty-two  inches  around 
the  calf  of  the  leg;  being,  tlirouflfhout,  symmetrically  formed* 
His  weight  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

M.  Bihin  was  born  at  Spa,  in  Belgium,  Dec.  10, 1807.  His 
height,  at  birth,  he  says,  was  twenty-five  inches,  and  his 
weight  twenty-six  pounds.  At  twelve  years  of  age  his  height 
was  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  at  fourteen  it  was  over  six  feet 
He  says  he  can  lift  from  the  ground,  with  his  hands,  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  straighten  his  back,  when  stooping, 
under  a  weight  of  two  tons.  His  parents  were  both  stout 
built,  but  short ;  but  his  grand  father^  on  Iiis  father*s  side, 
was  a  very  large  man,  nearly  his  size,  and  so  was  his  greai 
grand  father,  and  both  very  stout  This  the  author  learned 
from  his  own  mouth. 

I  have  met  with  similar  facts  touching  the  descent  of 
physical  strength  in  all  portions  of  the  country;  but  enough 
on  this  point.  Iiet  us  reverse  the  tables,  and  remark  that 
physical  weaku^'ss  and  debility,  as  well  as  muscular  strength, 
are  hereditary,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
most  feeble  parents  are  feeble,  and  die  yoiuig.  Reader,  hast 
tliou  never  seen  a  sickly,  delicate  mother  have  children  too^ 
weak  to  be  bomo,  or  so  feeble  that  every  possible  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  lest  the  least  ad- 
verse wind  should  blow  them  asunder?  Indeed,  how  rarely 
do  healthy  parents  have  sickly  children,  unless  rendered 
sickly  after  birth;  and  how  rarely  do  feeble  parents  rear 
their  children  7  And  when  they  do,  it  is  because  one  or  both 
the  parents  were  eriginatty  strong  constitutioned,  and  ro- 
tained  and  propagated  that  primitive  stamp  in  tpUe  of  their 
disease.  That  law  which  governs  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
namely,  that  the  seed  must  bo  gathered  from  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  crop;  that  the  sprouts  of  a  ntirly  tree  are  them- 
selves nnrly,  and  of  thrifty  ones,  thrifty ;  that  principle  in 
the  descent  of  animals  which  Jacob  employed  in  putting  hit 
pealed  rods  before  tiM  iargmt  and  /cCfsaT  of  the  cattle  sm^, 
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(sec  Cicn.  XXX.  37 — 13.)  also  ap|)ertaiiis  lo  man.  Healthy 
parents  impart  health  to  their  children,  but  sickly  parents 
have  sickly,  puny/ pale,  whining  children,  that  die  yoniig. 
But  the  proposed  limits  of  our  work  forbid  our  dwelling 
longer  on  this  point. 


SECTION   IV. 


LKNGTII  OF  LIF£  IIEKCDITARY. 

"  AnH  Jacob  %a\6  uiiio  IMiaranh.  Thr  Any%  of  ihe  yenn  of  mjr  pil^imaKe  w*  aa  kn- 
dr*-d  iiii(i  i\iir\y  vcani*,  kw  hiicJ  evil  h.i\c  the  clo>4  of  the  yean  of  mj  life  h9tm,ami 
linve  not  aiLHiiie<l  unto  the  i\ayi  uf  the  }v»r%  of  ihc  life  of  my  filbert,  ia  ihe  dajn  ■!  ihcir 

liil^riniiijf.'*— Cit-n.  xlvii.  *). 

That  some  lamilies  are  lonc-livod^  and  others  short-liTed, 
'*  ill  all  thoir  (;(Mieratioiii»/'  is  a  fact  so  notoriou.s,  so  obvious 
to  all  who  will  lake  the  trouble  to  make  observations,  that  it 
is  in  fact  forced  lunnc  n|)on  the  coi^nizance  of  all,  so  that  it 
ro4piires  little  proot\  and  little  illustration,  but  merely  to  have 
attention  called  to  this  snbj«'ct.  The  papers  recently  recorded 
the  death  of  Henry  Hrevoort,  of  the  Howery,  New  York,  at 
the  a^lvanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  Most  ot 
the  Hrevoorl  family  have  lived  ti»  be  very  old,  both  before 
liim  and  since.  One  of  the  des:cendanis  of  a  bn»ther,  Com. 
Brevoort,  who  fought  midcr  IVrry  on  Lake  Krie,  is  uow  liv- 
ing in  Detroit,  Mu'h.,  and  is  an  old  man.  His  father  livtJ 
to  he  old  ;  so  did  his  lather's  brother,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
family. 

A1cntt*s  Teacher  of  Health  for  lSi3,  page  315,  in  an  article 
on  temperance  as  a  means  of  preserving  life,  gives  the  follow- 
ing valuable  facts  touching  the  descent  of  longevity  : — **  A 
woman  was  living,  (piite  recently,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
130  years  of  aze.  For  a  century  she  had  not  felt  pain.  Her 
father  died  at  the  aire  of  I'Jt^  and  her  grand  father  at  129 
years  of  age.  A  woman  died  in  the  west  of  Englandi  a  few 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  1 10,  leaving  450  descendant!.  T^if- 
villc,  in  Shetland,  a  water  drinkers  lived  to  the  ago  of  IQBL 
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Uiv  son  lived  longer  than  he,  and  his  grand  children  lived  Id 
a  great  age." 

The  following  is  cut  from  a  newspaper,  and  is  inserted 
without  the  author's  endorsement,  for  he  has  not  examined 
the  authenticity  of  the  facts  stated,  though  they  are  doubtlrsa 
so : — **  The  celebrated  Thomas  Parr  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  taken  to  l«ondon  by  Lord 
Arundel,  in  1635,  and  introduced  to  Charles  the  Second;  but 
the  change  of  situation  and  his  altered  mode  of  life,  particu- 
larly drinking  wine,  soon  proved  fatal  to  a  constittitinn  se- 
customed  to  more  abstemious  Itabits.  and  he  died  the  same 
year,  at  tlie  age  of  152.  One  of  Old  Parr's  sons  died  at  the 
Bge  of  I()9.  A  grand  son  died  aged  1 13;  and  Robert  Parr,  a 
gresit  grand  son.  died  Sept.  21,  1767,  aged«124.  A  peculiar 
trait  in  tlie  character  of  these  four  generations  of  Parrs,  was 
their  temperate  habits."  - 

On  page  117  of  Dr.  Alcott*s  Library  of  Health  for  1P40, 
we  find  the  following: — •*  We  were  personally  acquainted 
with  the  late  Donald  McDonald,  of  quarrelsome  memory, 
who  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  street  brawl, 
when  about  105  years  old.  At  the  age  of  1(18  he  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  notwithstanding  an  inmioderate  use  of  to- 
bacco, and  a  proneness  to  get  absolutely  drunk  whenevor  he 
had  an  opportunity.  The  father  of  Donald  lived  to  be  137, 
in  Scotland  :  and  no  one  knows  when  he  would  have  died^ 
had  he  not  been  accidentally  killed.*'  , 

The  next  page  of  the  same  work  contains  the  following: — 
''A  former  neighbor  of  ours  died  at  the  age  of  80,  who  had 
takon  opium,  not  moderately,  but  immoderately,  at  least  forty 
years.  The  father  of  the  opium  taker  lived  to  the  age  of  97. 
When  he  died,  he  had  been  the  progenitor  of  19  chihlron, 
lur»  t;rand  childicn.  155  great  grand  children,  and  four  of  the 
fifth  generation.  Many  of  his  children  retched  the  ace  of 
8U  or  9t}.  ITiey  evidently  possessed  very  strong  constitutions, 
the  opium  taker  among  the  rest." 

>^tntements  like  the  above,  occur  very  frequently  in  news- 
papers, and  are  coofirmed  by  every  day  observations.  length 
of  life  appertains  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Woodbury 
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family,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  It  also 
appertains  to  the  Webster  family ;  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Daniel 
Webster  having  taken  a  wife  after  he  was  ninety.  Franklin 
lived  to  a  considerable  age;  and  so  do  the  Folgers  and  tht 
Tappans  already  mentioned.  Most  of  the  Fowler  family 
alludod  to  in  the  preceding  section,  are  long-lived.  Indeed, 
physical  strength  and  long  life  usually  accompany  each  other. 
:So  ahundant  are  facts  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  particularize.  In  my  phrenological  examinatio  s,  I  usually 
attempt  to  predict  the  age  of  the  grand  parent  after  whom 
the  person  examined  takes,  and  usually  come  within  five 
years  of  it.  I  even  venture  to  make  these  predictions  in  my 
public  lectures;  and  those  who  have  listened  to  my  exami- 
nations in  New  York,  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  will  bear  me 
witness  that  I  predict  the  age  of  nearly  everyone  who  comet 
forward,  and  seldom  err  more  than  five  years.  A  statistical 
record  of  these  cases  would  be  well  worth  reading,  and  would 
present  this  point  in  its  true  light.  I  will  insert  a  few  as 
samples. 

At  my  lecture  in  Boston  on  Hereditary  Descent,  Oct.  5, 
1813,  I  requested  a  gentleman  to  come  forward,  and  remark- 
ed that  his  grand  father,  on  his  father's  side,  lived  to  be  at 
Jeast  ninety-five,  and  asked  him  what  the  fact  was.  H» 
replied,  above  a  hundred.  The  reader  will  see  that  I  not 
only  predicted  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  were  long-lived,  but 
I  told  ir/tinh  ancestor.  I  saw  that  he  resembled  his  father, 
and  therefore  inferred  that  his  powerful  vital  apparatus  came 
through  him. 

Of  another  then  on  ilie  stage,  I  remarked  that  his  father 
probably  lived  to  be  eighty-five.  The  answer  was,  eighty- 
two,  and  then  died  of  gout,  which  afflicted  him  about  sixty 
years. 

To  Mr.  Boothf  of  Portsmouth,  I  remarked  that  his  grand 
parents  on  one  side  lived  to  be  from  eighty-five  to  ninety 
years  old.  lie  said  that  some  of  them  exceeded  ninety,  and 
all  except  those  now  alive,  had  reached  eighty. 

To  W.  B.  Kendall,  of  Boston,  in  answer  to  his  question 
how  long  his  grand  parents  lived,  1  seiid,  they  were  second 
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Methuselahs.  He  made  answer  that  his  grand  father  Ken* 
dall  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  one. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Horton,  merchant  in  Milk  street,  Boston, 
whose  firm  does  the  largest  business  but  one  in  the  city,  yonr 
ancestors  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred.  One  of  them  lived 
to  be  ninety-two.  The  two  last  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  Oct.  7th.  On  the  6th,  I  told  a  gentleman  that  his 
grand  parents  on  one  side,  (and  I  told  which,)  lived  to  be 
ninety-five  or  over.  He  said  the  grand  parent  I  specified, 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  two.  Of  another  gentleman's 
grand  parents  I  said,  one  of  them  lived  to  be  ninety-five.  One 
of  them  did  live  to  be  ninety-two.  Of  those  of  another  be- 
longing lo  the  same  party,  I  predicted  ninety :  above  eighty- 
seven  was  the  answer.  Of  another  of  the  party  I  said,  your 
mother  was  consumptive,  and  is  probably  dead.  She  died 
of  consumption  at  about  the  ago  of  forty.  If  the  son  reaches 
that  age,  he  will  exceed  my  prediction  as  to  his  age.  ' 

All  these  cases  occurred  within  three  days;  nor  are  thcM 
by  any  means  all,  but  they  are  selected  as  samples  merely  of 
what  is  continually  occurring  in  the  author's  phrenological 
practice.  Many  think  it  presumption  to  pretend  even  to  tell 
whether  the  parentage  of  persons  were  long-lived  or  short- 
lived, and  think  it  consummate  folly  to  pretend  to  tell  the 
nunit>er  of  years  that  parents  or  grand  parents  lived,  btit  th« 
fact  surprises  myself  that  I  scarcely  ever  vary  ten  years,  and 
usually  come  within  five.  True,  I  have  one  disadvantage, 
namely,  the  habits  of  those  ancestors  might  have  hastened  or 
Ieiii;thcned  their  lives;  but  then  again,  those  habits  that 
sijoriened  their  lives,  weakened  the  constitutions  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  lessened  those  signs  or  indices  of  long  life  on 
which  I  predicated  these  results. 

ny  the  same  indications  of  vitality  from  which  I  infer  the 
age  of  grand  parents,  I  infer  also  that  of  the  person  himself. 
Both  die  general  amount  of  vital  stamina  in  a  person  can  be 
ascertained,  and  about  the  rate  at  which  he  is  using  it,  and 
Uie  two  together  will  furnish  data  for  a  pretty  correct  pro- 
phecy as  to  about  tho  age  which  the  person  examined  will 
reach.    If  be  have  a  great  supply  of  animal  life,  and  labor 
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about  hard  oiiougli  to  work  it  up,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  ex- 
haust himself,  he  is  hkeJy  to  Uve  long.  If  he  be  indolent 
and  luxurious,  or  if  he  over-tax  himself,  he  will  die  th« 
sooner.  True,  we  can  predict  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour 
when  the  person  examined  will  die,  for  if  he  should  tie  a 
stone  around  his  neck  and  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  or  if 
ho  swallow  poison,  or  slio<:)t  a  bullet  through  his  heart,  or 
chew  lobacco,  or  is  a  drunkard,  or  has  formed  habits  preju- 
dicial to  heulth,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  live  as  long  as  his 
ancestors  lived,  and  may  die  young,  though  they  lived  to«be 
old.  Let  no  one  presume  to  violate  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  because  his  ancestors  were  long-lived,  and  think  his 
chance  for  life  therefore  good  ;  but  let  him  rather  cherish  tbt 
gil't,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  constitutixins  quite  as  strong 
as  that  he  received  from  his  predecessors.*  Besides,  our  race 
is  rapidly  dvi^cncrathtir^  both  as  to  long  life  and  strength,  and 
also  in  ])o\vcr  of  inti'llect. 

The  converse  of  this  principle,  that  length  of  life  is  heredi- 
tary, is  also  true.  The  children  of  those  who  die  young, 
seldom  live  to  be  agufl.  except  where  a  grand  parent  lived  to 
be  aged,  or  a  paicni's  death  was  caused  or  Iiastened  by  cli- 
mate, or  at  least  hastened  by  accident,  or  bad  habits,  or  ex- 
posure, or  carelessness,  or  some  violation  of  the  laws  of  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  leeblc  families  arc  apt  to  run  out,  and  that 
\\iiyj>i}.  having  the  greatest  amount  of  vital  stamina,  becomt 
proportionally  the  more  numerous — a  wise  arrangement 
surely,  and  one  that  must  soon  sweep  many  of  the  famiiiei 
of  tlie  present  day  into  dark  oblivion. 

Life  insurance  oflices  always  inquire  about  the  ages  of 
parents  and  grand  parents,  and  charge  less  the  longer  ihcir 
life;  but  as  this  doctrine  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  last 
section,  as  well  as  to  the  one  that  follows,  and  so  easy  to  be 
observed,  let  us  pass  to  the  inquiry  whether  diseases  are  or 
are  not  hereditary. 

•  "  For  in  jiidjrinjj  (advising)  nnolhcr,  thou  condemnest  nteo  thyselC 
«<  But  ilic;  servant  thnt  knoweth  his  inoBter's  will  (the  Initi  of  life)  and 
docth  it  not,  tiic  same  shall  l>c  l>eatcD  with  many  stripes.'' 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

DISEASES  HEREDITARY. 

SECTION  I. 
roXSUMPTION  IIEEEUITARY. 

HwixG  sliown  that  longth  of  life,  or  the  period  at  which 
doatli  naturally  occurs,  is  hereditary,  that  is,  that  the  children 
of  Ifin'^'-lived  ancestors,  otiicr  things  being  the  same,  will  live 
prniK-^rtionally  longer  than  those  born  of  short-lived  parents 
and  prand  parents,  and  that  other  physical  peculiarities  de- 
sf'end  iVom  parents  to  children,  let  ns  proceed  to  investigate 
the  inflnonre  of  diskasks  in  parents  upon  the  life  and  health 
of  their  offisprin?.  And  in  prosecuting  this  subject,  it  should 
first  ho  ff marked  that  njiisumpCnn  is  hereditary.  The  cvi- 
(Irnce  of  this  proposition  is  within  the  observation  of  every 
one  who  will  of^en  his  eyes  upon  \\\q  farts  which  every  where 
af>onnd  in  pr(u»f  and  illn^trr.Mnn  of  it.  To  present  isolated 
facts  showing  that  the  children  of  consumptive  parents  and 
gran.l  juircnis  an*  more  likely  ti)  be  consumptive  tlian  llie 
olfspring  of  healthy  farcnt^,  scrms  to  be  almost  a  work  of 
stipererogation.  because  the  fact  is  so  almost  universal  that 
ffw  exceptions  occur,  and  tl.f  dilllculty  is  to  select  from  the 
vast  number  of  nielaiirholy  evidenees  of  its  truth.  Where 
parents  are  consumptive,  it  is  rarely  tliat.lhe  children  and 
;:rand  children  are  not  so :  and  when  they  are  not,  these  few 
exceptions  arc  to  1k»  a^'conntrd  for  on  the  principle,  that  tliosc 
who  are  not  consumptive,  take  after  a  parent  or  grand  parent 
w!io  was  not  afflicted  with  thi.s  scourge  of  humanity. 

It  may  perhaps  be  in  place  to  cite  a  few  cases  as  ilhtstra- 
fions  merely  of  iliis  great  law  of  propagation.  A  gentleman 
in  IVverly.  Mass.,  buried  a  wife  and  ten  children,  all  of 
whom  fell  victims  to  this  fell  destroyer.  The  mother  of  Mrs. 
H.  died  of  consumption  at  about  iwenty-five:  Mrs.  H.  died 
at  a1>out  twenty-three,  and  left  a  daughter  who  has  small 
lungs,  great  mental  activity  and  nervous  excitability,  and  a 
scrofnlout  affection,  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  oim 
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form  of  consumption,  and  identical  with  it.  Not  a  day  occurs 
in  which,  in  my  professional  examinations,  I  do  not  say  of 
some  applicant,  "your  family  is  consumptive,"  and  I  gener- 
ally tell  on  whick  side  the  consumptive  tendency  occurs. 
Two  examples  of  this  kind  have  occurred  this  very  day.  I 
said  to  a  gentleman,  "  Some  of  your  relatives  on  your  fath- 
er's side,  if  not  your  own  father,  have  died  of  consumption." 
He  remarked  that  his  father  had  buried  every  one  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  of  that  disease.  Of  a  lad  examined,  I 
said,  turning  to  his  mother,  ''you  or  your  family  are  con- 
sumptive, and  your  boy  will  not  live  to  be  twenty,  unless 
you  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  him."  The  remark  drew 
tears  into  the  mothers  eyes;  and  admitting  that  her  family 
were  consumptive,  she  eagerly  inquired  how  it  could  be  pre- 
vented. I  gave  her  the  advice  that  will  be  found  in  the  next 
section — advice  which,  if  taken  in  season,  I  give  as  a  pana- 
cea to  every  one  at  ail  consumptive.  Within  six  months,  I 
have  probably  made  a  similar  prediction  in  regard  to  one 
thousand  persons,  and  have  yet  to  commit  the  first  error  oo 
this  point.  Sometimes,  at  first,  I  am  considered  wrong,  but 
a  little  reflection  always  recalls  some  near  blood  relation  who 
is  in  a  consumption,  or  has  died  of  it. 

The  mother  of  the  author  died  of  this  disease,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six;  but  her  otherwise  strong  con.stitution  withstood 
its  action  for  seven  years  after  it  was  seated.  Some  ten  years 
ago,  a  daughter  of  my  mother's  brother  died  of  this  disease, 
and  within  a  year  it  has  carried  a  beloved  aunt  to  her  "long 
home."  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  author  was  attacked  with 
an  aficction  of  the  lungs,  which  brought  him  very  low,  and 
resisted  the  treatment  of  medicine,  but  yielded  to  that  of  diet, 
(sweetened  buttermilk  mainly,  and  a  syrup  recommended  by 
a  neighborhood  doctress.)  Three  years  afterwards  it  was 
brought  on  by  attending  evening  singing  schools  while  af- 
flicted with  a  severe  cold  ;  and  returned  again  while  1  was 
in  college,  so  as  to  compel  me  to  fall  back  a  year.  And  when 
I  commenced  practising  phrenology,  my  lungs  were  so  tender 
that  I  could  not  endure  to  be  in  a  room  warmed  by  coal, 
because  the  gas  irritated  my  lungs  so  much.  My  Toice  was 
aLs0  too  feeble  to  be  heard  by  a  large  audience.    It  shoald  te 
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added,  that  1  take  after  my  mother,  probably  more  than  after 
my  fatlier;  and  the  rule  will  be  found  general,  that  if  a  child 
looks  like,  or  takes  his  general  form  of  body,  face,  and  head, 
from  a  parent  who  is  consumptive,  or  whose  kindred  are 
stibjcrt  to  this  disease,  this  child  also  will  be  subject  to  it« 
But  if  he  resemble,  in  looks  and  character,  another  parent 
who  is  long-lived^  he  also  may  expect  to  be  long-lived,  yet 
should  remember  that  his  children  are  again  liable  to  con- 
sumption.  Hence,  if  any  reader  finds  that  he  or  she  takes 
after  a  parent  or  a  family  members  of  which  occasionally 
drop  oflf  by  this  disease,  let  them  beware,  and  sedulously 
«ropk>y  the  advice  given  in  the  section  following. 

Until  recently,  the  doctrine  has  obtained,  that  the  child 
derives  no  actual  disease  from  the  parent,  only  a  tendency  or 
.  predisposition  towards  it — that,  for  example,  parents  who  had 
diseased  lungs,  did  not  actually  transmit  diseased  lungs  to 
their  offspring,  but  only  lungs  that  were  small  and  feeble, 
without  any  actual  disease  seated  on  them.  But  recent  dis- 
coveries, especially  those  made  by  Louis,  a  French  physi- 
cian of  celebrity,  go  far  to  prove  that  actual  disease  is  trans- 
mitted. He  claims  to  have  found  tubercles  in  the  Iimgs  of 
in/ants  at  birth.  If  this  be  the  fact,  not  only  is  the  principle 
of  the  transmission  of  consumption  defnonstratcd^  but  the 
general  theory  will  also  be  established,  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  gout,  apoplexy,  insanity,  6ce.  &c.,  and  also  that  both 
virtuous  and  vicious  inclinations  are  transmitted — a  theory 
of  which  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  proof.  As  before  re- 
marked, the  minutia  with  which  the  qualities,  and  all  the 
qualities  of  the  parents  are  found  stamped  on  their  offspring, 
is  certainly  most  extraordinary,  every  quality  of  both  being 
reflected  in  this  mirror  of  nature.  If  small  lungs  and  large 
lungs,  irritable  lungs  and  strong  lungs,  weak  and  strong,  and 
large  and  small  muscles^  large  and  small  bones,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
transmitted,  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  suppose  that  even  a 
state  o[  disease  is  transmitted.  If,  as  already  seen,  and  as  is 
completely  established  by  facts,  the  various  condiiDns  of  pa- 
rents are  transmitted  to  their  children,  what  reason  can  thero 
be  why  actual  dumm  msLy  not  also  be  transmiitcd  ? 
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But  there  is  another  class  of  proofs  of  this  important  point. 
The  venereal  disease,  the  penalty  of  licentiousness,  is  cer- 
tainly hereditary — not  a  itvsceptlbilihj  merely,  nor  a  predispo- 
sition^ but  the  very  disease  iisefj]  in  its  distinctive  form^  and 
in  all  its  virulence  of  character.  Not  unfrcqucntly  are  the 
children  of  licentious  parents  often  actually  rotten  with  this 
terrible  disease  at  birth,*^  and  the  most  pitiable  and  loathe- 
some  objects  imaginable,  and  before  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
be  afflicted  with  it  by  any  means  other  than  by  hereditary 
influences.  Sometimes  they  lose  the  use  of  some  of  tlieir 
limbs  for  life,  or  are  afliictcd  with  abscesses,  or  have  their 
joints  all  drawn  out  of  shape,  from  this  canse.  I  know  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  virtuous  father  and  mother,  but  of  a 
mother  who  had  received  the  disease  from  a  previous  hus- 
band notoriously  licentious,  whose  hip  joints  were  drawn  oat 
of  shape  most  horribly,  and  who  had  several  other  unequivo- 
cal marks  of  the  disease,  which  he  will  carry  to  his  grave. 
The  mother^ s  health  was  improved  thereby,  and  her  blood 
cleansed  from  the  poisonous  virus. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  detail  cases  of  this  characteri  for 
they  are  too  numerous  and  too  striking  to  require  it,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  warn  erring,  passionate  youth,  that  these  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  chastity  and  morality,  are  certain  sot  only 
to  corrupt  their  own  blood  and  taint  their  own  consthntioDS 
with  this  painful  and  loathesome  disease;  but  also  thereby  to 
be  '' visited  upon  their  duldren,  and  children's  children,  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.''  Nor  can  tliey  escape;  for 
just  as  far  as  the  parent  is  aifected  by  it,  (and  how  can  there 

*  **  A  cnBc  lotcly  ocriirred  in  Englnnd,  as  wc  learn  from  the  London 
Lancet,  in  wliirh  tlie  contraption  of  Fyiiliilis,  iinmedintely  after  marriage, 
or  the  cure  of  the  diseoRe  by  mercury,  or  liolh,  was  ••visited  "  upon  sev- 
eral S'lCceoBive  childr^^n.  Though  born  small,  they  ap|)earei1  healthy  till 
five  or  BIX  weeks  after  birth,  when  they  all  liecame  afiecied  wkli  a«Iis> 
order  resembling  leprufiy,  of  which  they  died.  It  should  be  obnerfed« 
moreover,  that  the  motlier  not  only  recovered  of  her  ditfeasevhat  remaimiii 
well  for  so^e  time  before  the  birth  of  her  firKt  child. — How  little  are 
people  aware  of  the  evil  consequences  of  transgresaion,  not  only  afler» 
but  before  marriage !  Tliere  is  a  day  comhijr  which  will  tell  a  tale  on 
this  subject,  cakulaced  to  make  the  world,  eyep  fsqms  oTiIm  beat  | 
oS  it,  trtiubVer— IVadar  «)f  HuAlu 
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be  indulgence  without  injury,)  just  so  far  will  the  posterity, 
perhaps  for  many  generations  to  come,  also  be  affected.  As 
important  a  law  as  that  of  moral  purity,  cannot  be  violated 
without  iocurring  proportionate  penalty,  inflicted  not  on  the 
offender  alone,  but  on  all  that  proceed  from  his  loins.  And 
there  is  probably  no  vice  more  prolific  of  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption, (both  one  and  the  same  disease,)  tlian  this  viola- 
tion  of  the  law  of  moral  purity.     Let  the  young  beware  ! 

But  to  return.    As  this  disease  is  certainly  hereditary,  and 
often  inflicts  scrofula  and  consumption  upon  the  progeny  of 
the  offender,  the  inference  that  consumption  is  aiso  heredi- 
tary — that,  in  common  with  the  disease  just  named,  actual 
consumption  is  transmitted — not  a  tendency,  not  a  predispo- 
sition to  it  merely — is  at  least  founded  in  analogy.     Those 
therefore  who  are  consumptive,  especially  if  the  predisposi- 
tion is  any  way  marked,  should  not  marry,  or  marrying, 
should  not  become  parents,  lest  their  children  be  ushered  into 
existence  merely  to  bloom  and  to  be  cut  off  just  as  they  begin 
to  enjoy  life,  and  lest    your  own  hearts  be  rent  asunder 
by  the  bitterest  of  panes — the  pangs  of  disappointed  parental 
love.     Or  perhaps  tlioy  may  live  to  become  young  men  and 
women,  and  to  form  ronniibial  attachments  only  to  be  blight- 
ed, and  thus  to  break  the  heart  of  an  innocent  victim  of  your 
own  folly.    Or  if  your  own  children  are  not  thus  unfortunate, 
your  grand  chWdvcn,  (unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it,) 
will  bo  almost  certain  to  be  torn  from  the  pleasures  of  life, 
just  as  they  are  beginning  fairly  to  enter  upon  them,  and  to 
break  the  hearts  of  parents  and  those  who  have  become  en- 
deared to  them.     This  matter  can  be  calculated  beforehand, 
and  the  amount  of  the  consumptive  liability  determined,  with 
certainty ;  and  if  that  liability  be  considerable,  parents  should 
al'Stain,  not  from  the  pleasures  of  becoming  parents,  but  from 
the  ptihis.     Parents  should  consult  their  own  highest  happi- 
luss  in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  if  a  part  or  all  of  their  chil- 
dren are  likely  to  die,  not  to  become  parents,  not  to  commit 
infanticide,  not  to  entail  a  blighting  curse  on  those  they  will 
love  so  dearly;  for  in  seeking  their  own  highest  good,  they 
(hereby  seek  that  of  their  offspring;  because  those  couditiooi 
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that  make  either  happy  or  miserable,  make  the  other  propor- 
tionally so. 

It  should,  however,  be  added,  tiial  if  the  probabilities  are 
iu  favor  of  healthy  oflsprin§,  then  they  are  at  liberty,  nay, 
commanded,  to  **  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  And 
these  probabilities  are  greatly  increased  where  the  consump- 
tive parent  is  risifig  above  the  tendency,  rather  than  sinking 
beneath  it.  If  the  tendency  be  very  considerable,  yet  if  by 
following  the  advice  soon  to  be  given,  or  by  any  other  means, 
(the  parent  foe  actually  olrv'uUing  this  tendency,  the  danger  is 
fur  less  than  if  he  be  equally  alilicled  with  it,  and  becoming 
45till  more  so  by  the  disease  groicing  upon  him. 

If  the  parent  have  that  tendency,  yet  not  so  much  but  that, 
with  pro{)er  care  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  children,  the 
tendency  may  be  arrested,^  tlie  children  will  be  even  the 
gainers;  for,  all  the  consumptive  families  I  have  ever  seen, 
have  been  unusually  talented.  Indeed,  it  is  the  predominance 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  temperament  over  the  vital,  which 
constitutes  the  consumptive  tendency.  Now  if  the  vital  ap- 
paratus can  be  so  cultivated  as  not  to  allow  the  mental  to 
break  it  down,  this  extra  development  of  the  mental  appa- 
ratus will  only  augment  the  talents. 

It  should  be  added,  that  consumption  may  be  contracted 
in  a  parent  not  consiiiuiionally  predisposed  to  it;  and  then 
be  transmitted,  so  that  his  children  will  be  predisposed  to  it. 
But  this  is  far  more  favorable  to  the  child  than  if  it  has  de- 
scended for  several  generations.  It  may  be  contracted  in  one 
generation,  (this  is  my  own  case,  it  being  traced  back  no 
farther  than  my  mother  and  her  sisters,)  and  either  arrested 
in  the  next,  so  that  the  race  may  be  restored,  or  it  may  be 
augmented  in  the  second,  and  handed  down  thus  increased 
to  the  next  generation,  and  so  on.  And  every  parent  is 
bound  to  do  what  he  can  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  lessen 
ttie  evil  in  those  that  come  after  him.  By  pursuing  this 
course,  it  might  soon  be  banished  from  any  family,  howerer 
predisposed.  Those  who  cannot  both  withstand  the  tendency 
tliemselves,  and  impart  to  their  children  sufficient  vital  stam- 
ina to  lessen  the  tendency  in  them,  or  at  least  to  arrest  its 
farther  ptogcess^  sViowld  i\ot  become  [Kironts. 
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After  wriiing  the  above,  in  coDver»iiig  with  Dr.  Allen,  of 
LfOwell,  on  this  point,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  Sir  James  Clark,  physician  to 
the  Queen  of  England  and  her  mother — as  high  medical 
authority  as  can  be  quoted.  It  is  inserted  not  so  much  be« 
cause  the  fact  that  consumption  is  hereditary  requires  proof, 
but  because  it  contains  many  valuabje  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  transmission  of  this  disease,  which,  besides  being  val- 
uable in  themselves,  harmonize  with  suggestions  made  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

THE  CAUSES  OP  TUBBRCCLOUS  CACHEXIA. 

**  Hereditary  Orisrin. — That  pulmonary  consumption  is  an 
hereditary  disease — in  other  words,  that  the  tuber(;ulous  con- 
stitution is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  is  a  fact  not  to  b« 
controverted ;  indeed,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  established 
points  in  the  etiology  of  (he  disease.  A  parent  laboring  under 
tuberculous  cachexia,  entails  on  his  oll'spring  a  dis|>osition 
to  the  same  atft'ction,  proportioned  in  general  to  the  degree 
of  disease  under  which  he  labors.  Examples  of  this  fact  arc 
cnnsiantly  met  wiili  in  funiilies  of  consum|)tive  parents, 
where  wo  liud  the  tiiboirtilous  cuiistitution  much  more 
strongly  marked  in  iri'iural  in  the  younger,  than  in  the  eider 
children.  Wr  t  veil  orcasionully  meet  with  f:miilii\s  in  which 
the  elder  children  are  healiliy,  and  the  younger  are  the  sub- 
jrcls  i»f  inberciilMns  liisea^e  ;  the  heallli  of  the  parents  iiaving 
been  deterinraieJ  during  ihc  increase  of  their  family.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  except  ions  to  this  observation,  d<'{N*nding  on 
circumstances  beyond  our  cuLMUzaiice,  but  frequently  admit- 
ting of  explanation  in  the  state  uf  the  parentis  health. 

**  ll  has  been  (jcestiuiiod  whether  the  child  is  more  disposed 
to  the  diseases  oi  il:e  father  or  to  those  of  the  mother ;  and  I 
believe  the  majority  of  authors  agree  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Professor  Nasse,  of  Ilonn,  however,  in  his  exreilent  essay  on 
tuberculous  disease,  is  of  opinion  that  the  hereditary  disposi- 
tion is  more  freqiK  nt'y  derived  from  the  molhpr.  The  |)oint 
is  very  ditlicult  of  decision.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
child  may  inherit  tlie  constitution  of  either  or  both  parents: 
oil  some  occasions  we  hvft  that  of  the  father,  in  others,  that 
of  the  mother  predominating  in  dilTerent  children  of  the  same 
family.  It  baa  also  been  remarked,  and  the  observation  ap 
pears  to  be  correct,  that  the  more  a  child  resembles  the  parent 
m  external  lioeaments,  tlie  n>pre  certainly  will  a  dispo^itioa 
to  the  diseases  of  that  parent  prevaiL 
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*'  But  a  Stale  of  tuberculous  cachexia  is  not  the  only  morbid 
condition  of  the  parent  which  entails  the  tuberculous  predis- 
position on  the  children ;  there  are  several  diseases  which 
have  this  effect,  the  most  important  of  which  are  a  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  gout,  cutaneous  diseases,  the 
injurious  influence  of  mercury  on  the  system,  debility  from 
disease,  age,  &c. ; — in  short,  a  deteriorated  state  of  health  in 
the  parent  from  any  cause,  to  a  degree  sufliicient  to  produce 
a  state  of  cachexia,  may  give  rise  to  the  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion in  the  offspring. 

'•  However  various  may  be  the  causes  of  the  cachectic  state 
of  the  parents,  its  eflect  is  almost  constantly  manifested  in 
the  children,  by  their  evincing  a  predisposition  to  tubercu- 
lous disease.  This  is  a  very  important  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  constmiption,  and  is  highly  deserving  attentive 
consideration.  In  ascribing  tuberculous  disease  in  the  off- 
spring to  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  parent,  I  may  appear 
disposed  to  generalize  too  much  ;  but  my  opinion  is  not 
grounded  upon  superficial  observation,  or  formed  without 
mature  reflection  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  subject 
is  carefully  investigated  by  others,  my  views  will  be  found 
correct.  We  have  frequent  opportunities  of  noticing  a  strong 
disposition  to  scrofula  in  the  children  of  those  who  enjoy 
what  is  usually  termed  good  health,  and  in  whose  families 
no  scrofulous  taint  can  be  traced  ;  whereas,  according  to  my 
observation,  we  never  see  the  parents  in  an  unhealthy  state, 
whatever  may  be  its  nature,  without  finding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  children  are  strongly  predisposed  to  tuber- 
culous disease. 

''Of  all  diseases,  I  consider  dyspepsia  the  most  fertile  source 
of  cachexia  of  every  form, — for  this  plain  reason,  that  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  due  perform- 
ance of  their  functions,  are  essential  to  the  assimilation  of 
food,  and  consequently  to  the  supply  of  healthy  nutriment. 
The  adjusting  powers  of  the  system  do  much  to  correct  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  different  functions  concerned  in 
the  process  of  assimilation  and  nutrition;  but  health  cannot 
be  long  preserved  when  any  one  of  these  important  functions 
is  materially  dt^ranged. 

*'  A  cachectic  state  may  also  originate  in  derangement  of  the 
various  secretory  and  excretory  functions,  particularly  that 
condition  of  them  in  which  the  effete  matter  is  imperfectly 
carried  off;  and  as  this  derangement  very  generally  accom- 
panies dyspepsia,  it  accelerates  its  deteriorating  influence. 

*'  There  are  doubtless  other  circumstances  in  the  state  of  flw 
parents'  health  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  stnimoua  i 
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ill  tliclr  ntlViprine.  which  arc  not  so  evident  ns  tliosc  whii'h  I 
liave  noticed:  but  there  can  be  little  qnebtion  ol'  their  intln- 
enre,  as  we  often  sec  ciiiidrcn  jirrsentin^  the  characters  ot* 
the  strninons  diathesis  at  the  earht^st  aire,  wliile  tlieir  parents 
are  in  the  rnjoyment  of  g<H)d   healili.  and  free  from  all  i;p- 

1>earance.s  of  tuhrn.nlons  or  other  disease,  cnnstiiutional  or 
oral.  Koniarkalile  examplr's  of  this  kind  have  rnme  tnider 
ray  oliscrvaiion.  wheie  wiiole  famihcs  have  faMen  victims  to 
tulN'rcnions  cnns'nnption,  while  the  parents  the  nisei  ves  en- 
joyed C'lod  health  to  an  advanced  ai:e,  and  wvre  imahle  to 
lrac».'  the  existenee  o\  the  disra>e  in  thi.ir  famihc^  for  Genera- 
tion.') hack.  An  iinf>erfec{  deveif>pii:ent  or  a  feehle  state  of 
the  itrLMiis  of  generation,  has  Ihm-ii  considered  a  canse  of 
scrolnJa  in  tiie  oif^-prini:: — any  ihini;  which  interfercii  with 
ihe  a<:l  of  conception,  or  with  the  nniiri.vhmenl  of  the  fo-liis 
in  nfero, — such  as  a  disordt-red  sJali-  of  the  niotiier's  health, 
dcpre>si!ii»  passions,  a  .se^leniary  or  nnhealthy  in<»de  of  lile. — 
or  whatever  induces  im|>erl<'ct  nntrition  in  the  mother  during 
prcLMiaiicy.  may  U-vA  ti>  such  a  result;  and  this  may  even 
CJLpkiin  why  one  ciiild  is  |iredispoM-d  to  the  disease,  while  the 
other  duldren  i»f  the  sann»  family  air  exempt. 

*•  in  ilje  pre.»4iMit  stale  of  our  knowledge,  ii  is  not  pcssiijie  to 
doternunc  the  various  circumstances  m  the  health  of  the 
parent  which  may  uive  ri.*«e  to  the  srrofulous  dispositinn  ni 
the  child,  niurh  It  >s  lo  explain  their  moile  of  operatitiii :  I 
ratln-r  allmh-  to  iImiu  as  >nl'jf(is  dcstfi-vini>  the  iuvrsiiiratioii  of 
the  Sf-neral  pathi»lo::isi  anil  practical  physician.  'I'hat  tul-t-r- 
ruloiis  disease  can  a^Mierally  l>e  traci'd  to  an  hi'ii'dilary  on::m, 
that  IS.  to  a  deiirioiated  stale  of  lieallh  in  tin*  paient.  will 
not  Im'  disputed  hy  any  mi*<liiMl  observer  wlio  has  attentively 
considcrefl  the  subject :  but  ihi-re  may  l»e  a  clilii  rniee  of  npin- 
ion  as  to  the  parhcular  condiM«*n  of  the  parent  which  induces 
tlie  tubiTCulou.s  constitution  in  the  otrspriui!,  and  also  as  lo 
the  dt'L'ree  in  wfiirh  this  constiiuthin  may  rxihl  in  the  rhild 
at  birili.  llavinu  stated  my  opiiiion  ri'vpi-i'iinu  the  toMuei.  1 
ftliall  now  ui\e  my  views  respectm^  the  latter  of  lhe^e  coiaij- 

tioiis. 

■  1.  We  have  setii,  (p.  IIMI)  that,  a'thoUL'h  it  is  a  raic  ec- 
curri'ii'*'',  the  chiM  at  liirlli  may  prisi  ul  lidiiTcb's  in  «i!ie  or 
more  o|  MS  oruans. 

'••J.  The  next  di'Kree  of  lured  i  aryjlisease  is  ibat  in  which 
the  uifant  is  afllieied  with  liilieTculons  cachexia-  a  siriie 
whu'h  requires  very  sliclit  exciliiiL'  causes  to  deTermine  ibn 
de|>«^si lion  of  tuberculous  matter  in  pi>me  «»r2:in  Tlic  chil- 
dren of  constimntive  parenis  are  not  unfrequently  U^rn  in 
Ibis  state,  aiid  otisn  die  of  tuberculous  disease  dm  ing  the  ye- 
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'^3.  Again,  the  child  presents  all  the  characters  of  the  tu- 
berculous or  scrofulous  constitution,  and  without  care,  gradu- 
ally lapses  into  a  state  of  tuberculous  cachexia,  and  dies  of 
tuberculous  disease.  The  greater  number  of  scrofulous  and 
consumptive  cases,  which  we  meet  with  in  childhood  and 
youth  are  referable  to  this  degree  of  hereditary  predisposition. 

^'4.  In  another  class  6f  cases,  the  child  merely  shows  a 
predisposition  to  those  functional  derangements  which  gene- 
rate tiie  tuberculous  constitution ;  more  especially  to  that  form 
of  dyspepsia  {sfnimoifs  di/sj}epsia)  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  as  capable  of  generating  the  tuberculous  cachexia, 
and  consequently  of  ginng  rise  to  every  form  of  tuberculous 
or  strumous  disease.  The  cases  of  predisposition  to  consump- 
tion which  come  under  this  class  are,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, the  offspring  of  parents  who  have  labored  under  dys- 
pepsia, gout,  cutaneous  and  other  diseases  not  of  a  tuberculous 
nature.  They  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
remediable  of  the  degrees  of  hereditary  disease ;  and  yet  their 
nature  is  generally  the  least  understood. 

**  I  would  beg  to  solicit  the  attention  of  tlie  profession  to  the 
deteriorated  health  of  the  parent  as  the  origin  of  tuberculons- 
disease :  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  derangements  in 
the  health  of  the  parent,  and  the  mode  and  degree  in  which 
these  are  manifested  in  the  constitution  of  their  offspring,  is 
requisite  to  enable  us  to  obviate  them,  and  thereby  to  correct 
the  hereditary  predisposition. 

^^  An  opinion  is  entertained  that  one  generation  sometimes 
escapes  hereditary  tuberculous  disease,  while  the  immediately 
preceding  and  succeeding  generations  are  the  subjects  of  it 
This  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  when  properly 
investigated,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  without  supposing  that  the  disease  lay  dosmant 
in  one  generation  to  manifest  itself  in  the  next. 


SECTION  II. 

PREVENTIVES  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

*'  An  ouucG  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

The  idea  that  consumption,  when  once  fairly  seated,  is 
incurable,  prevails  to  a  most  pernicious  extent,  but  of  late  ii 
is  beginning  to  bo  controverted.  And  well  it  may;  for  it  is 
no  more  incurable  than  many  other  diseases.    TheVonMof 
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its  baring  been  treated  so  unsuccessfally,  is  tvofold ;  first| 
the  physiological  state  which  induces  and  accompanies  it, 
has  not  been  fully  understood  :  and  secondly,  it  can  be  cured, 
not  by  medicines,  and  especially  not  by  poisons  and  deple* 
tions,  which  reduce  the  tone  of  the  system  when  it  requires 
to  be  strengthened,  but  by  remedies  of  a  mental  and  physio- 
hgical  application.  Medicines  do  not  reach  the  case,  and 
cannot  of  themselves  effect  a  cure.*  Judiciously  applied, 
they  may  become  aids  merely,  but  should  never  be  relied 
upon  as  cures.  The  remedies  should  be,  a/r,  exercise^  and 
sleep^  nature's  great  restoratives,  while  medicines  should  be 
second;iry  matters.  And  this  simple  principle  explains  the 
cause  of  the  lamentable  fact,  that  consumption  is  so  seldom 
cured.  It  has  been  treated  medically^  whereas  it  should  be 
treated  physiologically.  The  patient  is  dosed  with  apotheca- 
ries' drugs  sufficient  to  kill  a  well  man,  whereas  he  should 
take  much  air,  recreation,  exercise,  and  sleep,  and  little 
medicine,  and  that  very  simple  in  its  action. 

But  in  order  to  cure  consumption,  we  must  first  understand 
its  cause^  and  then  endeavor  to  counteract  that  cause.  In 
regard  to  its  cause,  then.  I  remark,  that  in  persons  predis- 
posed to  this  disease,  I  find  a  most  active  brain,  and  great 
heat,  and  strictures,  if  not  pain,  in  the  head,  with  superior 
natural  abilities,  accompanied  with  cold  hands  and  feet,  and 
a  most  excitable  temperament  In  short,  the  predisposition 
to  consumption  consists  in  the  predominance  of  the  nervous 
temperament,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  vital  apparatus.  In 
general,  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  will  be  tall,  or  at  least 
slim,  narrow  chested,  of  small  stature,  and  light  complexion, 
and  liable  to  fall  in  lietween  the  arms,  or  at  least  at  the  side» 
of  iho  chest,  just  in  ^vardly  of  the  union  of  the  arms  and  body. 
They  also  incline  to  sit  tn  a  stooping  posture,  so  as  to  form  a 

•  From  ex|ieneiic«  nn<l  olwrnrmion,  I  am  conviiicoil  tlint  derideitly  ihe 
hfst  rpiiietly  or  ag«ot  for  the  euro  ofconsumiNitui,  now  in  um*,  la  **  Snr.K- 
woof»*ft  MA05ETic  Pii.L»  A 50  Plastck.*'  Beti'hicji  beiii^  Uio  Ijcst  mm»- 
(lies  I  know  of  Ibriljtiiepsia,  which  in  ihe  preceding  tpction  wa«  ihoi^n 
often  Co  hasten,  and  ereo  to  imlucc  consum|*tion,  they  act  directly  upoD 
the  diseased  parti,  knd  impart  that  magnetiain  which  reiDTigoratea  ami 
\  tbcm,  fkm  ■>§■■■■  of  wfcteb  esmm  the  dii 
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double  arch,  one  by  bending  the  body  from  Ihe  liip  joint  to 
the  neck,  and  the  other  by  bringing  the  slionlders  near  to- 
gether. This  posture  is  assumed  because  tlie  lungs  and  the 
internal  organs  generally,  are  small,  and  therefore  the  other 
parts  bend  in  each  way  upon  thcin,  an*!  yet  nothing  is  as 
dircHTtly  calculated  to  increase  the  consumptive  tendency  as 
tliis  posture.  Consumptive  patients  also  usually  have  liglil 
and  very  fine  and  soft  hair ;  a  fine,  soft,  delicate  skin  :  Ion? 
hnihs;  long,  slim  fniL^rs,  with  lonii.  rounding  nails:  a  louiZ. 
small  neck;  sharp  features;  a  sunkrn  cheek,  csi>ecially 
where  the  jjole  of  the  luUiTs  is  locatiMl,  that  is,  oi:tward  from 
the  end  of  the  nose:  l«>n'^  I'aro :  sliarp  phrenoloaical  organs. 
and  a  liishly  iutr^llectual  cast  of  mind,  with  a  >trnniz  desire 
to  read  and  siu«ly,  cspirially  nit'lits.  The  ixcos  o(  thfir 
nervous  ttinperauu'Ut  usually  riMidiTs  them  wakelVd  nis!ht>. 
their  mintls  Immul'  in  tooexritrsl  a  Mate  to  sleep.  Ilonc**  tluy 
are  fouil  of  siitin'jr  up  late  ni'-:his  and  studyin.!.  and  of  lying  :n 
bod  l.iti*  nioniiiKjs.  ItfHtause,  when  awake,  tliry  enjoy  hfc  >«> 
UMicii  tiiat  they  are  loth  to  co  to  sleep,  and  tl.'s  exalted  a-'- 
tion  latiL'urs  them  so  niueh,  thai  thi'y  beeonie  very  tired,  anJ 
henre  when  aslii-p.  tiny  are  luiwillinir  to  rise  early. 

( 'h.'.'f  /f't/fJs  uiut  fr(f,  and  ccniseijuenlly  a  hot  ln'ad,  ar?  th»' 
ineipp'iii  sta'jos  of  eoii.sumpiion.  As  Ion;;  as  the  eircii.at;«''-n 
can  l»o  k.'i't  uniform — as  lou'^  as  the  hanils  and  leet  can  be 
ki»|»t  warm,  and  the  hi-ad  i»»o| — there  is  no  danL^er  of  con* 
siunptioii  ;  hut  whenever  the  eirrulation  beeomes  partial,  of 
as  MHMi  as  it  I  ei;ins  to  eonrentrate  in  the  hi*ad.  .\nd  retire 
fj«>m  iin'  h:in»!^  ami  Um  t.  and  ronsniiieully  I'rom  'he  surface 
ireu'Taily.  tli»'  >kin  is  1«  fi  «»v|.osi(l  to  the  inthinttvs of  cl)an2e!» 
in  ili«'  :miin>pher<',  and  rnlds  en.sue.  If  t!ie  circulation  were 
viL">r»»;is  at  tin*  surfurr,  tln>e  rhan^i»s  in  the  wr.»ather  wouM 
h«'  rrs,si,';l  th<*r«'hy,  so  that  the  jmres  of  the  skm  would  not 
]».•.•  iiiio  iN.ntr:n'ti'«l  by  iKi-ni :  I  i:i  whru  tin*  b!«>t>.l  is  mostly 
eML*r«»ss»d  l«y  the  hr:ii|.  the  sum  is  of  eourst*  robbed:  and 
bi'iiij  li'U  unprt'irc-tid  by  brat,  its  pores  are  .?lo>rd  by  a  Ct***"*! 
lirrrz"  or  a  ehah-i- nf  tl.f  ui  :iiher  from  warm  to  cold.  anJ 
the  waste  or  corrnpt  mati«  r  ihntwn  olf  by  the  skm  througli 
these  piires,  is  ot  course  retained  in  the  system,  to  augmtnt, 
and  even  to  engender  dinease.    A  large  proportion  of  Iho 
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diseases  of  a  northern  climate^  originate  in  colds,  and  are 
developed  by  them,  consumption  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  the  extremities  can  be  kept  warm,  and 
U)c,skin  clean  and  octivc  by  a  vigorous  circulation,  colds 
will  be  resisted,  and  this  disease  warded  off.  But  assooir  as 
Cbe  hands  and  feet  become  cold,  and  the  skin  is  like  '*  goose 
flesh/'  '*  know  thou  that''  consumption  '^draweth  nigh,  and 
is  even  at  the  door/'  unless  thou  restore  the  circulation  at  the 
surfacp,  and  keep  thy  hands  and  feet  warm. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  whatever  tends  to  retard  the 
circulation  at  the  surface,  such  as  sedentary  pursuits,  con- 
finement within  doors,  severe  application  to  study,  an  impure 
skin,  a  changeable  atmosphere,  habitual  sewing,  &c.,  are 
direcily  calculated  to  hasten  consiunption  when  commenced, 
to  dovrln{»e  it  when  lat<Mit,  and  cveu  to  engender  it;  and  also 
Chat  whatever  tends  to  prorno/e  the  circulation,  such  as  fresh 
air.  v!L,'orous  exercise,  abundant  sleep,  a  warm  climate,  &c., 
are  preventives  of  the  disease. 

To  keep  the  skin  clean  and  active,  then,  is  the  first,  as 
well  as  the  main  preventive  «if  consiunption.  And  this  can 
bn  (Iniie  l»y  ihc  a[)piieaiiou  of  rol*/  irnOr  ami  friciiofi^  more 
eifrrrually  than  by  any  other  nuans.  To  every  one  at  all 
pr«"lisposcd  to  consnnipfiou,  then.  I  say  with  great  emphasis, 
L'i//ff'  ttf/f-n,  llmpioy  the  coi<l  ,s/iatrir  bath  every  morning  in 
grttui?  out  of  bed,  snnnner  and  winter,  in  preference  to  all 
other  kinds  of  bath,  and  at  least  the  hand  bath,  when  the 
shower  bnth  cannot  be  hail.  Kspecially  do  not  omit  it  in 
cnl<l  weather,  for  it  is  then  that  yon  need  it  the  most,  the 
nattiral  tendency  of  cold  weather  In-ing  to  drive  the  blood  in 
\i\MM\  the  heart  and  head,  and  of  warm  weather,  to  brin^  it  to 
the  surface.  And  tiio  colder  the  water  the  1>etter,  tor  the 
coldi'r  it  is,  the  more  it  excites  the  skm,  and  the  greater  the 
rvacdttn  produced.  Kven  if  there  be  ice  in  the  water,  in  case 
y*\\\  wash  and  rub  oA*  hastily,  it  will  throw  the  skin  into  a 
d«;liglitfnl  glow,  and  electrify  and  warm  up  the  whole  sy.s- 
teni.  Warm  water  should  rareJy  be  used.  The  warm  bath 
may  sometimes  be  employed  when  the  patient  is  considerably 
reduced,  yet  eveo  that  sliould  lie  followed  by  the  sbowet 
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bath,  so  as  to  close  tlic  pores  fur  enough  to  stop  copious  per- 
spiration. 

But  ill  all  cases  of  bathing,  frirfion  should  be  added.  As 
instruments  of  friction,  the  coarse  cra^li  towel  is  one  of  th< 
best  and  most  convenient ;  the  flrsh  brush,  as  stilF  an  one  as 
can  well  be  borne,  and  applied  briskly,  is  excellent;  and  the 
liair  glove  will  be  found  still  better.  Those  made  by  John- 
son, of  Boston,  I  use  daily,  and  can  bear  tesinnony  to  their 
virtues. 

Let  the  consimiptivo  invalid  remember,  that  no  internal 
remedios  can  at  all  compare  with  the  external  ones  her? 
recommended  :  and  that  without  these  external  ones,  inter- 
nal ones  arc  of  little  avail,  hesides  beinir  almoM  cerlnui  to  d.» 
more  or  less  injury.  This  remedy  ^trJkes  at  the  root  of  ihv 
evil :  that,  only  at  its  branches. 

(.'Ios(»ly  allied  to  this  direrlirn.  is  that  of  warming  the  Ke?. 
either  by  the  lire,  or  by  w.ilkiuL'.  or  by  washin?  them  in  hvi 
or  cold  water  at  nii'lit.  Never  retire  with  cold  I'eet,  but  lake 
all  pos>ib!e  pains  to  korp  them  warm.  Do  not  be  afraid  «.f 
washing  them  in  rt,l,i  water  at  ni'jfht.  (.'old  water  is  not 
poisonous,  that  the  sii'ht  of  it  u«^rd  be  much  feareil.  Mrt>i 
persons  even  regard  it  as  Hnhmlihif,  when-as  nothing  is  bettrr. 
both  for  the  consmnptive  patiunt  and  lor  those  who  am 
healthy.  .Many  colds  are  taktMi  and  consumptions  inditcni. 
by  damp  or  wet  teet :  but  if  they  are  washed  often  in  cold 
water,  a  little  exira  water,  now  and  then,  in  the  form  «»f  wcl 
feet,  will  do  no  injury.  I  hating  the  feet  as  hot  as  can  ^« 
borne,  on  retiring,  winle  it  is  ouo  of  the  l)est  curea  of  a  cold 
that  we  have,  and  is  analoi^ous  tt>  soaking  them  in  hot  water, 
is  csperiaily  calculated  to  ward  otf  consumption,  while  »lcvp- 
ing  with  cold  feet  is  most  detrimental.  Avoid  that  at  what- 
eviT  sacrifice,  if  it  is  hy  |iuttmi;  heated  bricks  or  stones  to 
your  fi»et  in  the  night,  or  l»y  rubbiim  or  dancing,  or  whatever 
means  will  promote  eireulation  in  them. 

The  importance  of  the  direciion  to  consumptive  patieotf, 
io  brcfik  up  a  vnld  as  stmu  ns  fMtfgihie,  is  SO  obvioiiai,  tliat  it 
requires  barely  to  be  named.  However  conauroplive  ihs 
tendency  of  a  person  is,  if  he  can  but  avoid  eWdta,  he  is  Mil; 
and  so  he  is  if  he  can  brmk  ilipm  up  soon.    Bat  if  they  mm 
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allowed  to  progress,  with  occasional  additions,  for  weeks  and 
luonths,  they  will  run  those  into  consumption  who  arc  not 
thus  prcdis(X)sed.  Beware  of  coUIs^  and  break  them  up  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  most  efficacious  means  of  breaking  up  colds,  is  per* 
spiraiion.  This  may  be  induced  by  drinking  large  quantities 
of  cold  water,  or  even  ice  water;  by  soaking  the  feet  in  hot 
water,  and  then  heating  them  by  the  fire;  by  exercising  suffi- 
ciently to  throw  you  into  a  sweat;  by  taking  the  warm  bath, 
or  still  better,  the  vapor  bath,  or  the  shower  bath  while  tlie 
fever  is  ofi :  by  drinking  hot  herb  teas,  as  horehound,  bonesct, 
wormwood,  or  by  using  a  syrup  made  of  any  bitter"  herbs, 
with  molasses;  by  using  the  *'  composition"  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, which  is  one  of  the  very  best  siidorifics  in  use;  by  put* 
ting  liot  bricks  to  the  feet,  wrapped  in  wet  cloths ;  or  by  any 
other  means  which  will  open  the  pores,  the  stoppage  of  wiiich 
causes  the  disease  in  question.  Do  not  neglect  cakb,  but  do 
not  stuff  them.  I)o  not  take  additional' colds.  And  one  of 
the  chief  virtues  of  the  cold  bath  recommended  above,  is  that 
it  prevents  colds.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  one  who  uses  the 
bath  daily,  to  catch  cold.  For  ten  years,  I  have  taken  the 
bath  nearly  every  morning,  save  about  four  intermissions, 
and  tiiese  were  followed,  in  every  instance,  with  severe  colds. 

Wetting  the  iiead  will  generally  be  found  to  exert  a  bene- 
ficial influence,  by  carrying  off  the  surplus  heat  or  fever 
collected  there  by  the  over-action  of  the  brain,  while  night 
reading  and  study,  and  indeed  all  intense  application  of  the 
mind,  will  be  found  injurious.  Tiie  object  should  be  to  keep 
the  head  cool  and  the/ce/  warm.  Cold  water  applied  to  cold 
feet,  will  warm  them,  just  as  running  out  into  the  snow 
barefooted  starts  the  circulation  and  warms  the  feet,  while 
ihc  same  application  to  the  head,  cools  it,  by  carrying  off  all 
inflammation,  and  substituting  healthy  action  in  its  stead. 
Where  it  docs  not  occasion  a  cold  in  tlie  bead,  it*will  be 
beneficial. 

Proper  or  improper  apparel  also  does  mucli  to  accelerate  or 
retard  the  approach  of  this  disease.  Too  miich  clothing,  by 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  corrupt  matter  thrown  out  of  tha 
eysiem  through  the  akioi  and  confiDing  it  around  the  pcrtoii, 
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keeps  much  corruption  iu  the  system  that  'would  otherwise 
escape,  and  is  thus  highly  injurious ;  and  so  is  insufficient 
clothing,  hy  leaving  the  skin  too  much  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  changes.  Still,  this  matter  is  influenced 
by  habit  and  climate  so  ahnost  entirely,  that  no  specific  rules 
can  be  given,  except  that  of  wearing  silk  or  crajje  next  to  or 
near  the  skin,  which  will  exert  a  tnost  beneficial  inflncnce, 
because  being  a  non-conductor,  it  retains  the  heat  and  re- 
fuses admission  to  the  cold  more  eflectually,  and  thus  pre- 
serves the  temperature  more  uniform,  than  any  other  article 
worn.  AV'oollen  is  next  best,  and  in  winter,  both  worn  near 
the  skin  will  be  beneficial,  and  one  should  be  kept  on  in 
warm  weather  as  well  as  in  cold. 

The  atmosphere  breathed  is  still  more  important.  Recent 
observations  have  settled  the  principle,  that  consumptive  in- 
valids require  abundance  of  fresh  air;  and  if  confined  to  a 
room,  it  must  be  frc([uenily  ventilated.  Perhaps  nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  the  lungs,  or  more  directly  productive 
of  consumption,  than  impure  air  or  imperfect  ventilation. 
Though  its  effects  are  partially  deadened  by  habit,  so  as  to 
be  less  perceptible  and  sudden,  yet  it  is  sttre  to  work  perma- 
nent mischief  to  the  lungs.  And  the  ventilation  of  the  bed- 
chamber, not  so  much  by  allowing  a  direct  draught  to  blow 
iu,  as  by  sleeping  in  a  lar^e  room,  with  places  for  the  ingress 
and  the  egress  of  fresh  air,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  those  at  all  predisposed  to  consumption. 

Closely  allied  to  this  subject,  is  that  of  being  much  in 
rooms  rendered  warm  by  a  fire.  I  do  think  immense  mis- 
chief is  caused  by  our  keeping  our  rooms  too  uartn.  This 
burns  up  or  expels  much  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  thus  deteriorates  and  vitiates  it  mere  than  is  supposed. 
Thousands  on  thousands  of  women  liave  been  thrown  into 
consumption,  by  sitting  and  sewing  in  a  warm  room,  who 
would  otherwise  have  escaped.  And  if  they  are  not  thrown 
into  it  immediately,  yet  the  seeds  of  it  are  planted,  to  be 
fostered  by  every  new  cold  or  exposure,  and  nliimately  to 
ripen  into  consumption,  and  be  propagated  to  generations  yet 
unborn.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  invites  consumption  mor« 
than  sewing;  and  when  aided  by  silting  in  a  heated  almos- 
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pbere,  is  likely  even  to  cause  consumption  in  those  who  have 
no  hereditary  tendency  to  it,  and  is  sure  to  develope  it  iA 
those  who  hare.  And  I  shudder  for  future  generationt| 
when  I  contemplate  the  vast  number  of  females,  of  all  ages, 
those  that  are  growing  rapidly,  those  that  are  naturally 
healthy,  and  especially  those  that  are  becoming  mothers,  who 
sit  and  sew  continually,  day  after  day,  week  in  and  week 
out,  for  years  together,  or  who  work  at  various  manual  occu* 
pations  equally  confining,  and  that  often  without  stepping 
out  of  doors,  or  taking  the  least  exercise,  by  the  week  to- 
gether. And  all  to  procure  the  means  of  dressing  decently, 
that  is,  of  obtaining  faahionaUe  atiire,  or  making  fashionable 
attire  for  others.  I  do  regard  '*  the  fashions"  as  most  per- 
nicious in  all  their  bearings  on  society — as  a  curse  greater 
than  intemperance,  and  even  than  prostitution  itself,  and  not 
onfrequcntly  directly  causing  the  latter.  Strange  that  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  women  either  do  not  see  the  evU,  or 
seeing  it,  do  not  abandon  what  is  so  detrimental  even  to  life 
itself! 

But  above  all  things,  the  practice  of  lacing  tight  is  most 
pernicious  to  those  of  consumptive  habits.  By  cramping  the 
lungs,  especially  the  lower  portion,  it  keeps  them  almost  in  a 
state  of  inaction ;  and  this  of  course  invites  disease.  The  oe- 
ikm  of  every  organ  of  the  body  is  indispensable  to  its  health ; 
and  its  inaction,  is  fatal  to  it ;  and  to  none  does  this  principle 
apply  more  forcibly  than  to  the  lungs.  No  tongue  can  tell, 
no  arithmetic  can  number,  the  deaths  by  consumption  occa- 
sioned in  parents  and  propagated  to  their  children,  by  thisac- 
ciused  practice.  A  brawny  Irish  or  Dutch  lass,  may  lace 
tight  with  less  injury,  but  for  those  who  are  slim  and  small 
waisted  naturally,  that  is,  who  have  but  a  feeble  vital  appa- 
r;itus  at  best,  to  reduce  their  vitality  still  lower,  prevent  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  confine  it  to  the  heart  and 
head,  and  girt  it  back  from  flowing  to  the  skin  and  limbs,  is 
to  commit  virtual  suicide,  by  inducing  a  disease  wh^ch  might 
otherwise  be  kept  at  bay. 

Drinking  hot  drinks,  and  especially  tea  and  coffee,  by  un- 
duly opening  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  thus  increasiog-the  lirn- 
bility  to  tak«  colds,  as  well  as  by  stimulatiog  wbso  thoio  is 
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alirady  too  much  action  in  tlie  sy.stiMn,  is  but  prepciriiig  the 
way  ibr  consumption,  an.l  increasiuir  whatever  liability  to  il 
alroa-ly  exists.  Cold  water  will  increase  the  circulation,  and 
ai];:nient  the  boat  of  the  syslcm,  but  warm  urinks  induce 
pcTspirati.'^n,  and  this  gr(?atly  clinn'nishos  its  heat,  and  invites 
coMsj  and  this  induces  consumpiion.  1  say  to  all  who  have 
any  lnjreditary  tendency  to  consinnplion,  drink  ;i/>  irarm 
(Iritis^  and  cs|)ccia!ly,  ni?ver  drink  hfd  fen  nr  coJTtyc  :  for  you 
Inv(»  too  much  excitaliility  auil  action  in  your  system  already, 
an>l  iv'[uire  the  coolinir  and  rejaxinsr. 

Tiiough  allusion  has  already  Immmi  made  to  exorcise,  its 
utility  in  preventing,  and  evrn  in  cr.ring  consumjition.  re- 
qiiires  to  bo  more  fully  presentcil.  Tlic  importance  of  ffivir-g 
free  circulation  to  the  blood  at  the  extremities  and  surface, 
has  been  presented,  and  nothinr: — r.ot  even  friction,  a  powerful 
agt^nt  t!iou|j;li  it  be — is  calcniaif  d  to  promote  this  rircnialion 
as  elTt^ctually  as  exercise,  and  in  il.e  open  air.  If.  tlien,  you 
full  your  cnculation  becoming  partial,  and  your  blood  retir- 
ing irom  your  hands  and  teet,  an:l  of  course  from  your  skin, 
change  your  course  of  life  Lnniffutfvly.  and  take  ail  tlie  ac- 
tive exercise  you  can  well  endure.  Vet  do  not  work  loo 
hard.  The  great  fault  with  ihi'se  predisposed  to  consump- 
tion is.  that  they  carry  thinus  to  vjirnncs.  Whrn  they  work, 
it  is  with  all  their  migb.t,  and  so  as  to  induce  innnediate  ex- 
haustion, and  conseciuent  prostration:  and  so  with  recreation 
and  study,  and  all  their  desires  and  efforts.  Take  every 
thinii  in  moderation,  and  take  liold  so  that  you  can  hold  out. 
(lynuKistic  and  calisthenic  exercises,  will  also  be  of  immense 
service.  Let  labor  and  rest  alternate  with  eating,  so  as  to  in- 
vigorate the  system  generally,  and  this  will  expel  from  it 
w!:atever  consumption  may  lurk  within  it.  JCor  will  tl;ehest 
medicines  in  the  world  be  a  liundredth  part  as  efficacious  r.s 
abinidancc  of  fwrrciap,  ?7'.v/,  a/rf  frrr/t  a!r.  Doctor  very  little, 
but  d)  all  ill  your  power  to  re'inrrjrorafc  your  general  henlfh. 

Rubbing  the  chest  and  abdr.men  with  the  hand,  especially 
a  healthy,  robust  jicrson,  will  impart  new  life  loathe  feeble 
organs  within,  and  so  will  magnetizing  them,  or  magnetiz- 
ing the  poles  of  the  organs  in  the  face,  or  holding  the  head, 
combing  it,  &c.    Let  \l\e  mothers  and  nurses  of  childfeQ 
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whose  parents  are  at  all  inclined  to  consumption,  rub  tlicm 
a  great  deal  night  and  morning  when  they  arc  dressed  or  un- 
dressed, and  also  employ  the  bath  often  as  mentioned  above; 
yet  in  doing  so,  let  the,  utmost  care  be  taken  to  do  it  fpiicldy^ 
just  by  one  dash,  as  it  were,  and  then  follow  with  friction  so 
as  to  produce  reaction  and  warnitli.  In  cold  weather,  let 
this  be  done  in  a  warm  room,  tlioneh  with  cold  water.  A 
g<?nt!eman  who  was  in  a  consumptive  decline,  was  cured  by 
beinj?  taken  every  morning  in  the  winter,  down  to  the  river, 
and  having  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice  and  being  plunged  in  all 
over,  and  then  wrapped  up  warm  and  taken  in  his  sleigh  to 
his  house ;  and  Dr.  Hell,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  the 
cold  bfith  even  to  persons  far  advanced  in  consumption — a  rc- 
comm<Midation  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

If  a  child  be  in  any  danger  of  consumption,<*let  it  never  he 
sent  to  schoolj'bocanse  the  confinement  of  the  body  will  |)re- 
rent  that  circulation  of  the  blood  already  shown  to  be  indis* 
pensable,  and  increase  all  the  hereditary  tendencies  to  con- 
sumption, and  will  hasten  its  pr(jgress.  liCt  all  the  children  of 
consumptive  ]>nrc'nts  he  allowed  to  jifay  or  to  work  aH  the 
tijtir  except  when  thoy  are  ratios  or  s!rc[>i!u?;  and  cenerally 
a  nap  in  tlie  mi<Mie  of  the  day  will  Ik?  foimd  serviceable. 
C.'hiMren  of  this  r.ist.  are  liable,  in  eonsecpience  of  their  ex- 
crs**ive  crn^bral  a«Mioii,  to  play  very  hard,  and  tlii's  to  be- 
come L-reatly  fi\ti'jneil,  whirlr  may  be  turned  to  a  f!ood  ac- 
count, by  inducing  the  habit  of  taking  a  nap  in  the  day  time. 
If  they  dislike  to  I«^se  the  time,  take  them  on  your  lap,  tell 
them  a  story,  and  hush  them  up,  and  they  will  soon  fall 
asliep. 

Ksp«'cially  when  tliese  children  are  between  twelve  and 
twenty,  lli'^y  should  <)o  very  little  studying,  and  labor  no  more 
tha!i  is  HM^uisiie  for  exercise,  hut  be  allowed  n:CreIy  to  re- 
rrf'itr  nnd  grnir.  They  require  all  their  eneraies  for  growth, 
or  for  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  their  bodies  :  and  to 
direct  these  energies  to  labor  and  ttudy  as  such,  is  perma* 
nently  to  injure  both  mind  and  body.  Such  children  are 
usually  precocious,  and  should  be  kepi  from  study,  rather 
than  sent  to  school  before  they  are  fully  grown.  The  great 
trouble  with  thoie  of  this  temperameot  ia,  that  they  erernli, 
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and  thus  exhaust  their  energies;  and  this  exhaustion  falls  of 
course  on  the  weakest  part.  Let  boys  who  are  predisposed 
to  this  disease,  be  Airnishcd  with  more  tools  than  books,  and 
be  encouraged  to  make  sleds  and  boxes,  to  fly  kites,  slide 
down  hill,  skate,  swim,  (but  never  allowed  to  stay  long  in  the 
water  at  a  time,)  ride,  work,  hunt,  fish,  climb,  race,  &c.  &c.| 
just  as  much  as  they  will.  The  more  the  better;  and  the 
more  tliey  love  to  read  and  excel  in  study,  the  woirse,  for 
their  consumptive  tendency  is  sure  to  be  developed  thereby. 
Let  no  young  man  thus  predisposed,  ever  commence  fitting 
for  college  till  he  is  at  least  twenty,  and  usually  be  should  not 
begin  life  for  himself  till  he  is  nearly  thirty,  lest  he  drive 
business  so  forcibly  before  he  get  his  strength,  as  to  exhaust 
his  vital  powers.  And  let  no  fears  be  entertained  that  such 
lads  will  be  inferior  in  talents  unless  they  are  kept  at  school; 
for,  as  already  remarked,  a  tendency  to  this  disease  consisli 
in  too  great  mental  activity,  which  will  of  course  render  them 
more  intelligent  and  better  scholars  without  their  going 
near  a  school,  than  others  who  are  not  consumptivei 
though  they  are  kept  at  school  continually.  Parents  are  too 
apt  to  forget  that  children  require  time  to  grow,  as  well  as 
time  to  learn  or  labor;  and  those  whose  parents  are  consump- 
tive, of  all  others,  require  this  time.  And  let  lads  of  this  descrip- 
tion never  be  put  into  a  store,  or  law  office,  where  they  are 
confined,  or  have  to  write,  but  put  them  on  to  the  farm.  And 
let  girls  of  this  habit  never  be  sent  to  learn  any  trade  requir- 
ing sitting  or  confinement,  nor  to  work  in  factories,  but 
let  them  rather  be  kitchen  drudges — any  thing  that  will  im- 
prove their  health  and  prolong  their  lives. 

Another  preventive  of  consumption,  certainly  no  less  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  preceding,  is  the  full  and  frequent  tn- 
Jlatlon  of  the  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity.  That  is,  sit  or 
stand  straight,  throw  the  chest  out  and  the  arms  back,  and 
and  then  draw  in  slowly  as  full  a  breath  as  possible,  and  hold 
it  in  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  strike  the  chest  gently,  or 
otherwise  as  you  can  endure  it,  so  as  to  propel  the  air  down 
into  all  the  little  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  in  order  to  stimnlate 
them  4.;.  '^tion,  and  thus  prevent  adhesions  and  tubeides 
from  f;. Sitting  and  standing  straight,  with  the  ahoal- 
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ders  thrown  back  and  the  chest  thrown  forward,  is  most  im- 
portant, while  the  stooping  posture,  especially  if  at  the  same 
time  the  shoulders  are  brought  forward,  is  most  injurious. 
Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  so;  for  this  posture,  by 
cramping  the  lungs,  prevents  their  being  filled  with  air,  and 
thus  preparing*the  bIo4>d  for  circulation,  and  tends  directly  to 
enfeeble  and  intlame  thorn.  Beware  of  the  girl  that  bends 
forward.     She  is  liable  to  be  consumptive. 

This  inflation  of  the  Junes  should  occur  every  few  minutes 
during  the  day,  and  should  be  increased  by  compressing  the 
air  in  the  lungs,  esj>ccially  when  speaking,  thus  forcing  the  air 
out  as  if  through  a  smaller  aperture,  and  increasing  the  dis- 
tinctness of  tlie  intonation,  and  augmenting  the  volume  of  the 
▼oice.  Reading  and  speaking  or  talking  loud,  and  also  sing- 
ing, will  be  found  excellent  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the 
lungs;  especially  lei  children  of  consumptive  tendencies,  talk, 
liallo,  and  sing  all  they  please.  To  restrain  these  exercises, 
is  to  augment  their  liability  to  consimiption. 

The  wonderful  euros  etfocted  by  U8iiig  Rammngi\s  iuhc^ 
were  cfTectcd  solely  by  applying  the  prinripir  here  prowntod 
of  inflating  the  luntrs;  and  the  disi'osition  of  consumptive  pa- 
tients to  draw  \o\\*i  broaihs,  is  an  indication  that  this  infla- 
tion of  the  lungs  is  sought  by  nature  as  a  relief  TlielM?ue!it 
derived  from  these  tubes,  iloes  not  accrue  from  drawing  the 
air  through  a  particularly  shaped  lube,  but  it  consists  iti  the 
ererrise  of  the  Imtas  occasioned  by  its  use.  Now  smre  vou 
can  eel  this  exercise  even  more  elfectiially  aiul  frequently  by 
making  your  own  windpi|>e  into  a  tnlie  in  a  second,  and  with- 
out any  trouble,  you  should  apply  this  simple  ron:(dy  forth- 
with and  frequently,  till  you  expand  and  strencthon  your 
limgs  sufliciently  to  throw  you  l»oyond  the  reach  of  daniirr. 

I  have  seen  a  simple  tnlns  made  by  boring  a  hole  in  the 
end  of  an  old  ever-pointed  pencil  case,  after  cutting  olV  tl\e 
pencil  part,  and  fixing  a  valve  so  that  you  could  draw  in  th« 
breath  through  this  hole,  but  not  expel  it,  and  then  boring 
Another  smaller  hole  in  the  side  of  the  pencil  case  thrcmch 
which  to  expel  the  air:  so  that  air  could  be  inhaled  faster 
than  expired,  by  the  use  of  which  the  lungs  arc  filled  up  and 
kept  fnll,  and  iboe  expanded.    I  have  known  the  chest  great* 
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ly  expanded  by  its  use  in  a  short  time.  Breathing  through 
any  small  hole,  will  answer  every  purpose. 

From  experiments  recently  tried,  I  am  induced  to  recom- 
mend carrying  magnets,  or  magnetized  steel  about  the  per- 
son, and  frequently  taking  shocks  from  the  electrical  or  gal- 
vanic battery,  or  else  being  insulated  and  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, as  being  calcnialed  to  supply  in  part  that  animal  elec- 
tricity, the  partial  exhaustion  of  which  accompanies  consump- 
tive tendencies. 

Much  might,  and  perhaps  should,  be  said  in  relation  to  the 
diet  most  beneficial  for  those  predisposed  to  consumption,  but 
there  is  only  room  to  say,  that  no  sthmilants  or  tonics  should 
be  taken;  a  light,  cooling,  and  yet  nourishing  diet  should  be 
selected,  all  condiments  and  stimulants  avoided,  and  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  milk,  take  it  freely,  for  it  will  quiet  the 
nerves  and  tend  to  induce  that  sleep  so  much  needed.  Rice, 
bread,  especially  coarse  or  brown  bread,  mealy  potatoes, 
fruit,  and  jellies  may  be  eaten,  but  less  meat,  little  cabbage, 
not  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  but  more  of  a  farinaceous  and 
fruit  diet.  Let  children  whose  parents  are  predisposed  to 
consumption,  be  literally  brought  up  on  bread  and  milkj  por- 
ridge, puddings  and  milk,  and  roasted  potatoes.  Eat  no  fat,  no 
butter,  no  cakes,  and  no  more  in  quantity  than  your  stomach 
can  fully  digest.     Better  eat  too  little  than  too  much. 

Journeys  are  often  recommended,  and  generally  prove  to 
be  beneficial  to  consumptive  invalids,  mainly,  however,  on 
.liccount  of  the  change  of  associations  they  give,  and  the  fresh 
xiir  and  exercise  they  afford.  A  residence  on  the  seashore  iu 
siunmcr,  is  usnally  found  to  be  beneficial,  yet  sometimes  the 
sea  air  is  too  bracing,  and  stimulates  so  much  as  to  augment 
the  fever  which  accompanies,  or  rather  constittUes^  this  dis- 
ease, and  thereby  hastens  its  approach.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  consumptive  person  must  be  Ai«  oirii  jWg'e  as  to  effects 
and  quantities,  as,  indeed,  in  nearly  all  the  preventives  pre- 
scribed above.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  in  excesSi 
and  then  becomes  positively  injurious.  But  whatever  injures, 
gives  warning  of  the  evil  by  the  pain  that  accompanies  it 
^ing,  but  do  not  sing  so  as  to  prostrate  the  lungs  much. 
Bathe,  but  tuit  too  frcfiuently,  to  produce  reactiim.    Exffraiai 
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till  fatigued,  but  not  till  prostrated.  Sleep  abundantly,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  induce  heaviness,  and  always  rise  early. 
And  so  of  the  others.  Let  the  patient  notice  his  symptoms, 
and  govern  himself  accordingly. 

A  voyage  at  sea  is  often  recommended.  Andrew  Combe, 
the  author  of  **  Combe's  Physiology,"  mentions  that  a  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean,  by  keeping  him  just  sea-sick  enough 
to  produce  a  constant  but  gentle  perspiration,  equalized  his 
circulation,  and  restored  his  health,  or  rather,  warded  off  a 
consumptive  attack  which  had  well  nich  proved  fatal. 

'  A  southern  climate  often  effects  cures,  and  on  the  same 
principle:  namely,  by  bringing  the  blood  to  the  aurfare.  Cold 
weather  drives  the  blood  in^  and  this  induces  cold  and  con- 
sumption ;  but  warm  weather  promotes  circulation,  brings 
the  blood  to  the  surface,  relieves  the  head  and  lungs,  cliangcs 
the  tone  of  the  system,  and  averts  this  disease.  That  is,  a 
sea  voyage,  a  southern  climate,  exorcise,  friction,  baths  of  all 
kinds,  abundance  of  sleep,  A:c.,  all  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
cvjiwe of  consumption,  and  reverse  that  cause;  and  this  arrests 
its  further  progress,  and  thus  nature  effects  a  cure.* 

Let  these  directions  be  faithfully  followed,  nnd  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  no  child,  however  consumptive  his  parents, 
need  die  of  this  disease.  Carry  otit  these  principles,  and  ail 
consumptive  tendencies  can  he  arrested,  and  this  fatal  disease 
could  soon  be  banished.  And  let  all  parents  who  are  thus 
predisposed,  practise  this  advice  faiihtully  while  becoming 
parents,  so  as  to  obviate  the  tendency  in  their  children.  I-et 
flie  parents  of  children  at  all  in  danger  of  consumption,  or 
•crofula,  or  the  croup,  or  the  quinsy,  or  the  sore  throat — all 
but  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  disease — employ  all 
these  preventives  ui)on  their  children,  lest  this  unrelenting 

*  The  fkrt  if,  a  lirge  instiluiion,  ilf  roieti  expressly  to  the  cure  anfl  pr»- 
veotiuii  of  conmimplion  on  the  forvgoiii^r  prineiples,  should  lie  eaCablisheiJ, 
and  coiuiucied,  not  by  incdieal  iiini,  fur  they  do  not  and  never  will  un- 
dcrsCiind  this  disease,  till  they  n-od  nature  in  place  of  &oeif,  but  PHTst- 
oiA>oisTS.  Doctors  have  cxImuHtod  tlicir  pkill,  nnd  hy  common  consent, 
failed  to  trrai  it  successlVjlly.  Lot  it  now  be  taken  up  anew,  by  snot  her 
rltum  of  men,  and  if  its  eure  lie  attempted  by  tbo  Ibregoing  and  otbf  r 
•imilar  means,  sucem  will  luUow. 
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disease  snatch  from  you  the  dearest  objects  of  your  love  when 
all  their  talents,  all  their  charms  are  first  budding  and  blos- 
soming into  womanhood,  or  ripening  into  manhood,  and  be- 
coming prepared  for  stations  of  usefulness  or  profit.  Foliov 
these  prescriptions,  and  there  is  no  danger.  These  remedies 
will  expel  all  forms  of  this  untimely  disease  from  the  system, 
and  preserve  it  whole  and  sound  to  a  green  old  age.  Nor 
will  they  he  very  detrimental  to  those  who  are  robust,  and  in 
no  special  danger  of  falling  its  victims. 

A  single  word  to  inolhers  who  are  predisposed  to  consump- 
tion. Remember  that  your  vital  energies  are  but  feeble,  and 
therefore  that  you  have  by  no  means  a  superabundance  of  vi- 
tal stamina  to  spare.  You  may  not  be  able  to  impart  a  strong 
physical  coirstitulion  to  your  olJ'spring,  and  you  are  very  like- 
ly to  throw  yourself  info  a  premature  grave  by  withdramng 
for  the  nourishment  of  your  children,  those  energies  which 
are  imlispensable  to  pvesjerve  your  own  life.  I  know  scores 
of  mothers  who,  by  this  means  alone,  have  committed  both 
suicide  and  infanticide,  ignorantly,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the 
less  eiUictiuiIly  or  lamentably.  Many  of  the  young  women  of 
the  present  day,  will  die  just  as  surely  as  they  attempt  to  be- 
come mothers.  They  have  now  barely  sufficient  vitality 
to  kcoj)  them  alive.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  come  to  with- 
draw from  this  small  supply,  an  amount  sufficient  to  nourish, 
give  birth  to,  and  nurse  an  infant,  they  exhaust  themselves 
so  completely,  that  disease,  taking  advantage  of  their  prostra- 
tion, attacks  some  fatal  part,  and  sweeps  them  into  the  grave, 
leaving  a  sickly  child  and  a  fond  father  to  mourn  her  death, 
and  soon  to  he  followed  by  the  former,  and  doubly  to  bereave 
the  lattor.  Lot  none  dare  to  become  mothers,  who  have  not 
a  surplus  of  animal  energy  sufficient  to  produce  fiue,  healthy 
children,  without  injuring  themselves.  But  more  on  a  kin- 
dred point  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  conditions  of 
parents  as  influencing  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of 
their  ollspring. 
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SECTION   III. 

DISEASES  IN  GENERAL  HEREDITARY. 

•'  Whal  I  >ay  "  of  "  ooe,  1  say  "  of  "  all." 

Wk  have  occupied  too  nicch  space  in  establishing  the 
transmissibiiity  ol'  coiisiiniptiou,  and  pointing  out  its  preven- 
livfs,  to  allow  much  room  to  be  occupied  in  proving  that 
other  diseases,  such  as  the  gout,  kiug's  evil,  apoplexy,  dys- 
p<'psi:i,  cancerous  allcctions,  and  other  diseases,  are  heredi- 
t.iry,  and  iieuce  cnaip  our  rrmarks  in  regard  to  all  other 
dis4*as(>s,  un<ifT  one  Lead.  Ilucli  might  he  as  fully  demon- 
strated to  he  hcrediiary,  as  consumption  has  already  been; 
but  haviug  proved  the  LMeat  principle  of  the  transmission  of 
o:te  ])romiueut  diseaM\  the  iurercncc  that  all  the  others  are 
equally  so,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  then  the 
cpai  I'rict  that  otht  r  (listases  are  transmitted  as  frequently, 
H!id  \\\  eai>es  as  siriiiiui?.  as  eonsuui])iion,  is  one  which  must 
s:riu«'  every  inJelliL"  iil  mind  as  a  law  ot'  nature.  Hence  a 
liw  enses,  piir;ly  i'r  w:.y  of  pnK»r,  and  partly  by  way  of 
ii!iislr:uio:i.  are  rill  ll.at  ♦•;in  now  W  fjiven. 

Titlii'.  then,  the  N  r«»;iilM.  or  *•  Lu:.:"s  evil  " — so  called  from 
its  l::ivinu' ui.iiL'trd  tl.i'  r»»y.il  kui.ily  oftireat  Britain  from  time 
imwi'-niorial.  and  siatril  m  t!.e  eonrt  journals  of  Kngland  as 
i!ie  reiison  why  Uui  en  \  inoiia  did  not  nurse  her  own  chil- 
*'rrri — or  tlu^  eryMpelas,  salt  ilnMun,  dyspepsia,  gout,  a|)0- 
jMxy.  •Jcc,  »Vc.,  down  to  a'nn  >t  every  chronic  disease  thai 
aiihrts  mankind,  and  tlay  will  le  tonnd  to  be  transmitted, 
an<l  to  fiilluw  L'^neration  aiirr  in  !M*raiion.  breaking  out  every 
now  .ml  then  in  e;u!i.  ai;  I  S'-onrjiirj  whole  families,  as  far 
bar.;  ;»s  tho^e  I'amihes  rem  hv  trartfl.  Dr.  Beeeher  h:is  al- 
w,iys  brcii  troubled  w;iii  dy.-;«epsia,  in  a  form  peculiarly 
inali-nnni.  His  talher,  iJea.  ReeiLer.  of  Now  Haven.  Conn., 
was  at]liote<l  with  the  sajiie  disease,  and  so  are  nearly  every 
one  of  his  children,  and  (»ome  of  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

In  a  gentleman  who  recently  submitted  his  head  for  a 
phrenological  examination,  I  observed  a  ring-worm  on  the 
aide  of  hia  iace,  wbidi  almost  covered  it,  and  was  highly 
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Kniption.     Near-!»iKlileclne!*ii.     Hlinflnos^.     Hlammeriti!;.     Gnui  and  upoplrsr 

inflamed.  He  said  liis  father  died  of  a  similar  one,  and  that 
several  other  blood  relations  of  his  father,  including  some  of 
his  brothers  also,  had  it. 

The  redness  and  eruption  on  my  own  face  is  hereditary. 
It  appears,  though  less  sironsly  marked,  in  my  father  and 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  in  sotno  of  my  hrotliers,  sisters.  aii«l 
contains.  1  found  it  in  tiie  desrendaiUs  of  my  grand  fathrrs 
brother,  in  Canada,  already  alluded  to,  and  in  a  very  distinct 
form.  They  and  we  parted  four  generations  back,  in  my 
great  grund  fiithc)\ 

The  rrosS'f'tjCj  or  }ffar-si:sft/ffhif!ss,  also  appears  in  familic*. 
parents,  children,  cousins,  uncles,  auuts.<Scr.  nearly  all  wearing 
ffhsses  :  atid  if  1  recollect  ari'jlit,  the  n  suit  of  Dr.  Ho-ve^ 
researches  proves  that  blindness  is  .««ometimrs  her^dnarr. 
and  that  deafness  and  dunlhn•"'^s  are  very  ol'ten  trnnMaiitf^!. 
James  A.  Bullard,  Mouiicello,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y..  ha* 
eight  children,  four  of  Aviiom  are  blind.  They  were  all  l«*>rn 
with  perfect  eyes,  and  saw  Wfll  till  they  arrived  at  flie  a^-e 
of  about  five  years,  when  each  bcsan  to  crow  bliud,  and  ct 
about  ten,  they  became  totally  blind.  The  parents  v.-cr*» 
not  blind,  but  an  aunt  was.  1  have  seen  Inmdreds  of  cast^ 
in  which  parents  have  transmitted  blindne.s.s,  or  weak  eyw. 
or  sore  eyes,  or  deafness,  or  imitediments  in  speecli.  or  sonse 
defect  in  the  voice  or  orizans  of  speech,  or  .some  physical  de- 
bility or  deficiency,  whiili  w:is  foimd  in  Iwith  parents  and 
children.  Joshua  ('oiliu  furnished  to  the  author  the  fullov- 
ini?:— The  grand  taiher  nf  Daniel  Webster  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech  :  that  is.  be  stutteretl  badly.  Damerj^ 
fiillier  lis|)ed  all  his  lifftiuie,  ami  his  brother  Kzekiel  Webster 
was  never  able  to  sjH'ak  some  words  correctly,  though  he 
labored  hard  to  ilo  so. 

That  gout  and  a|.«»p!fxy  are  hereditary,  is  also  a  fact  «►• 
tablisfiod  by  univrrsal  observation.  And  what  is  more,  it 
usually  wours  in  Iiarmony  wuh  a  principle  stated  a  few 
paces  previously,  at  about  tln»  same  a:r,^  in  parents,  childr^r). 
uncles,  nephcw.>5,  iVr.  I.rt  m«»  add,  by  way  of  prereiitifiv 
apoplexy,  that  tlioM*  wIium*  blood  relations  are  afflicted  with 
it,  should  €tU  /#.«.«  and  in^rl-  more,  and  above  all  thingsi^  should 
avoid  all  alcoholic  drniks.    It  occurs  in  consequooM  cf  a 
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surplus  of  initrition — a  surfeit  of  nourishment,  and  a  conse- 
quent clogging  of  the  wheels  of  life,  till  they  finally  stop  alto- 
gether. Urahamisirf  and  starvation  will  save  such  ;  yet  to 
those  thus  predisposed,  this  is  the  bitterest  pill  that  can  be 
prescribed,  for  they  generally  love  the  good  things.  Beer  is 
often  their  favorite  drink,  yet  nothing  is  more  injurious. 
Special  attention  to  diet,  and  especially  the  Graham  diet,  will 
be  found  of  incalculable  value  to  all  afflicted  with  humors, 
fever  sores,  also  often  hereditary,  cancers,  pre-eminently  he- 
reditary, and  all  troubled  with  diseases  affecting  the  blood, 
or  growing  out  of  impure  blood. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MENTAL  DISEASES  HEREDITARY. 
SECTION  I. 

INSANITY   HEREDITARY. 

IIatino  established  the  principle,  that  phyfieal  qualities 
are  hereditary,  and  that  the  same  is  also  true  of  physical 
diseases,  we  proceed  to  show  that  mctital  diseases,  or  more 
properly  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  a  consequent  derangement 
of  its  functions,  are  hereditary.  The  great  truth  that  de- 
rangement of  mind,  insanity,  monomania,  and  all  kinds  of 
mental  alienation  and  hallucination,  depend  upon,  and  are 
caused  by,  a  disordered  brain,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
neither  as  a  philosophical  truth,  nor  as  developing  the  meant 
of  otrecting  its  cure.  Insanity  is  caused  by  an  inflammation 
of  the  braim^  and  can  be  cured  only  by  rediieing  this  inflam- 
mation. 

Now  since  other  diseases,  consumption,  erysipelas,  dec., 
are  hereditary,  an  inflamed  brain,  and  consequent  derange- 
ment of  mind,  are  of  course  hereditary,  being  on  a  footing 
with  other  diseases.  In  fact,  this  chapter  should  properly 
liave  ibnaed  a  Mction  in  iba  preeediny  cbapMr,  insanity  be- 
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Br.i'n  of  ninniarii  tl.!if*aM*ii.  .M.ufiifxs  a  plivticail  iii«-ilj*'3 . 

inii  as  much  a  disease  as  (.'oiisr.inpfioii.  or  any  other  dis-rr- 
deroil  physical  function:  bnt  was  imrodiiaod  into  a  separa*? 
chapter,  only  that  it  might  not,  at  first  sitrht,  startfc  the 
reader  by  being  classed  ani(»nir  pliy.sieal  diseasi'S. 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  work  on  diM'ases  of  the  niind,  has  pia^vl 
thi^  matter  in  its  trr.e  liir!it.     He  say^.  page  lf> — 

"Madness  has  been  plaetd  exclii-ively  in  the  mind.  I  olj  *ct :.» 
this  opinion,  1.  Uccause  the  uiiiui  i-*  incMp-jble  of  any  opt  rciia-..* 
iniiependenlly  of  iniprcs-*loii«i  roinmuni^^aifd  to  it  t!iroii;^h  il.c  ii.t^- 
dium  of  the  body.  '2,  nLraii-^e  iht.iv  are  but  two  instance*  iij^n 
nvord  of  the  brain  l)eini:  fmiDil  Wvo  from  nmrbid  a|i|H.*ar3nr:^  n 
persons  wlio  have  difd  of  f:i:i(!r.i*s^.  Our  ol"  ihe.<e  in^lai:ci>  i<  rx^ 
laied  by  Dr.  Stark,  tl;e  oliji  r  by  Dr.  D<'  ILun.  They  pn.Jji  y 
arose  from  the  brain  bfiiiL' cli-in*cd  liiyond  thai  i:radt'  in  ul.yfi 
inllanunalion  and  its  ii^iial  e(Mj-«  <}in  nii-^  lake  place.  Oiil  ra^f  - «  f 
nndness  re<?iile  excliu-lifly  in  ll  «•  niiiuL  a  si«und  5iate  ot  ti.e  ira.a 
on^ht  to  occur  aftir  nearly  eiery  iicaili  from  that  di<ea«e. 

••  1  object  to  it,  3,  because  lie  ir  v.w  no  in<!ancfs  of  prin;ary  ?!><•- 
tioiis  of  the  mind,  isuch  a<  urit  f,  lovi*.  anirtr,  or  dei^pair.  pri:et*«-..n; 
matlness  until  thry  had  iiwiiict  fix  me  (laiiU^  changes  in  the  Um:u 
such  as  wakefuim^'i.  a  (uW  or  lV»  iju*  ht  pul^e,  eostiveness,  a  *.ry 
skin,  and  other  *-yni|»loniS  «  lb.  liily  ir.'!i-j»(»-ilion. 

"I  know  it  ha'^  [urn  >aid  in  t.iior  of  i.ia'Ine<s  bfin::  an  i\i\ 
di<ra<e,  or  beini;  >eated  juim.ir!!;.  in  the  mimi.  that  sudden  nsipn*- 
sions  from  fear,  terror,  and  iwii  ricllfule,  !.a\e  sometimes  riind  it. 
This  is  true,  but  they  pnnincf  lin-Ir  « \UTi<  only  by  the  bealihv 
aerions  ihey  imluei'  in  ihf  hiain.  We  *^ee  several  other  diMASi*, 
jvMlii'ularly  hirenp,  hi  :n!arh»'.  and  i  \«  n  tils  of  i'pilep*y\  \%l.ieh  *rp 
t'\iilcnily  atr«etion<  of  tin*  !».  i:\.  mud  i:i  the  same  v.ay  by  ir.>- 
prc'^^'ions  of  fear  ami  tirror  \\\h.i\  i':«   mirnl. 

"  llavinij  rrieeii'd  die  :d»«!iMnj.w!  \i*eern,  tho  nrn'Oii,  and  iSc 
mind,  as  the  primar\  >i"A\^  o|  in.niiK  h^.  |  >|iall  now  deliver  an  opin- 
ion, whieh  I  iiave  K;nj:  l(i.(\«ii  .III.!  tiu^ht  in  n«y  levturts.  4(ul 
li.'.il  i<.  that  t!ie  eau-e  ol  h.:ii':n  -^  '•*  --.itt  li  pilmanlx  in  il:«»  Woe*!- 
\rN^«'K  nf  die  brain.  ai:il  l'.:i»  ji  »•  .•!''-  i.jcn  ihe  s.nrt'  k.rJ  i* 
in»Ml»i<i  and  iriri.ml.ir  :uf!.'i^  \'..\\  •  .  .  «t  w.'r  «  t'  i  r  arti  rial  d-^t  .'•*«'■. 
TluMe  is  nolhini'  sp«  eil'.e  in  l.»  -•  .i'i«  j.-".  TIm  y  aif  a  paif  of  i*w 
uniiv  i»r  diMM-ie.  pailli  ii'.t.!\  .1  !•  \  •  r :  «i  \\  li:r!i  ina  f*.v>«  i*  a 
el»ri»me  form,  albriln.:  t'.ai  p.in  i-l  i:.».-  in.e.n  \%ii.fh  is  the  !«.tal  it 
the  nnnd. 

••  Mv  rea'Soii'*  ft>r  b  !i-  •.  :. :  ti  <•  r  ••»-«•  i  f  madnev<  to  be  **alrJ 
in  the  dhxid-vessels  ufil,!'  I.i..j;i  :!'r  li.av.  n, 

"  I.  From  its  remote  nid  i  xei'-n^  ca»i*e<,  many  of  which  •!• 
the  >ame  with  ihosc  ^  hieh  induce  fever  and  cerlaio  difCMtt  of  lh» 
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brain,  fuirticularly  |)hreniti«,  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  epilepsy,  all  of 
whicli  arc  adinitled  to  have  iljeir  &cats  in  the  blcx)d-vessels.  Of 
ihirty-six  dissections  of  the  hrains  cr]>ersons  wIk)  died  of  niadness, 
Mr.  Pinel  sa\s  he  could  lieircivc  no  difllDrence  between  the  mor- 
bid iippcarunccs  in  thtui.  and  in  the  biains  of  persons  \^ho  had 
(iit'd  ot  a|M)|»lLxy  and  i|)ii('|isy.  I'he  sameness  of  these  appear- 
ances, lKi\%evi.T,  do  not  pio\u  I  hat  all  ti.os^e  diseases  occupy  the 
>uiiic  jiarl  of  the  brain:  I  i.-elicie  they  do  not,  t*specially  in  their 
fjj>i  Nij;:e:  ihcy  hcciiiiic  (l<l:iued  over  the  uholc  brain,  probably 
in  ihtir  last  >!a:^Ms,  or  in  the  puK^xysm  of  death.  Dr.  Johnson  of' 
KxiKT,  in  spc;ikin^  of  the  i!i>i  itscs  of  the  ahdcminal  viscera,  men- 
tioii^  their  sMnpaiiiy  uiih  each  other,  by  \^hat  he  very  happily 
culK  '  an  iiiti  iconin.nnkii  of  s(  ii>:iti(;n/  It  ^»culd  seem  as  if  a 
suiiihir  inteicoininiin'K.n  Ua  k  [Ami:  ht-t\Uin  all  the  diseases  of  the 
biuiii.  It  is  reiiiaikuhle  thi  y  uii  (!i>eov(r,  in  every  part  of  the  braini 
n.aik<  ofii  lucrliid  state  ot  the  hloo(!-\essels. 

"II.  Fn.in  liie  a<,i>  ard  e(  ii*<iiint:ens  of  persons  ^\ho  are  most 
suhjt.'ct  to  i:iu(in(5<:.  Tlie  foinier  are  in  thc^e  years  in  \^hicb 
aeiite  and  indaininaioiy  intciial  disrates  usually  airect  tlie  boely, 
and  the  latter,  in  pciso(i<>  ul.u  laLor  under  the  arterial  predisposi- 
tion. 

**  III.    I  infer  that  madness  i<«  seated  in  (he  blood-vessels, 

*•  I.  Fron»  its  synj|)i<.iii'%  Tits*'  are  a  sjensc  of  fulness,  and 
«<OMieiin)es  jiain  in  the  !•<  ad  ;  \H:.k(  fiihu  >•«,  and  a  redness  of  the 
fvt  <,  such  a>  pK-erde  fe\i  i,  a  wii.li-h  li  n;'ue,  a  (!ry  or  moist  skin, 
hi::li  colored  urine,  a  iVetjutnt,  lul!,  or  ten^e  pulse,  or  a  pulse  mor- 
bidly slow  or  nutiual  as  to  fietjumcy.  These  stales  of  the  pulse 
cx:eur  uniforndy  in  recent  nuuintss,  and  one  of  them,  that  is,  fre- 
cjueiicy,  is  seldom  ahsfiii  in  it^  elirotiic  stale. 

"  I  have  lakei»  notice  of  the  jiresence  of  this  symptom  in  my 
Inli'odnctory  Ixetun*  u|M»n  the  :?ludy  of  Medical  Jurispmdence, 
in  \ihich  1  have  meniionid  (hat  se\i  n-eii;hths  of  all  the  deranged 
patients  in  the  Penn-\Uania  IIc.-{)iial  in  the  year  IHIi,  had  fre- 
(]iieiit  pul^e^,  and  that  a  pai(!i,n  was  «:iaiited  tu  a  criminal  by  the 
l'ii<id"nl  of  the  United  Slates,  in  the  year  1794,  ^^ho  was  sns- 
pi'Cit'd  of  countei  ffilinj:  madnt— «,  in  con>ee,ucnce  of  its  havinir  l)cen 
dtebred  by  tlirte  ph\.<<ieian>  that  that  >\niptom  constituted  an  uo- 
i'ijni\ Ileal  maik  of  iniellertual  deraii::t-nitnt. 

••  The  connection  of  ihi-i  di-ca-^c  with  ihe  slate  of  the  pulse,  has 
brrn  l'iirth;T  denionM rated  by  a  most  sali-* factory  experiment,  made 
hv  Dr.  ('i-Xe.  an(i  rdated  l»v  him  in  his  Practical  Observations 
ii|rfin  liisanitY.  Me  ^a\e  dii^iialis  to  a  patient  uho  was  in  a  furi- 
ous state  of  %iadnes«<,  with  a  piil-e  that  l>eai  L*0  Mrokes  in  a  min- 
ute. As  soon  as  the  medicine  reductd  his  puNo  to  70.  he  Itecame 
ratumal.  L'pon  conlinuin<:  it,  bis  pulse  fell  to  50.  at  which  time 
be  became  ineUnciwIy.     An  additional  quaniUy  of  vV\«  \vk^£v£vu^ 
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reduced  it  to  40  strokes  in  a  iniiuiio,  which  nearly  jtu«|H'iidt*d  his 
life.  He  was  finally  cured  hy  Ic'isfulfiii  iLu  dose;*  of  the  nicdirine 
so  as  to  elevate  his  pulse  lo  TO  sirokt:s  in  a  inir.ute,  \%  hicli  %«a9 
probably  its  natural  statu.  In  short,  ihrrc  i*%  not  a  single  \vii;pioii> 
th:il  takes  place  in  an  onliniiiy  lever,  csccin  a  hot  skin,  that  fioc# 
not  occur  in  the  acute  stafe  of  iiiailui<«!. 

•'  IV,  From  its  alteruniiii;  with  M-vcrd  disra**'.^  v hirh  are  rvi- 
dently  scaled  in  tlie  hI(K»(I-\tfN-(I<.  T..*-'  ar<'  c*iMi<.iinniinii,  rln-.)- 
iiKili^ui,  intermilliui;  and  inicrjK'iilp  r«'v«r,  :ind  dnijiM ,  ii».in_\  iii- 
StaiiiTs  of  whicli  im*  to  Im*  ni*'l  v.  ifh  isj  llie  n-roids  of  uied:rin»». 

**  \  .  Fn)ni  il<  hlrutliiii;  i;-*  ^yMi|Uo::i'i  wiiii  »-tvrnd  of  tin*  fi  n?:s 
off'-ver.  It  is  sonu'liims  iiiu-inlrd  wilh  r<'::ultir  iniiMuii^-ioi:*,  at**! 
reim>si()!H.  1  have  once  seen  it  iipjjcin-  with  profii-^e  >v.  cat*,  '^li:.! 
as  occur  in  certain  levers,  in  a  i!U'ului:in  in  llie  Prnn«yl\ania  He?- 
pilal,  The<e  swents,  wiien  cii-('i!J!r':iMl  iKim  hi*:  •-kin.  f«>rn!f  d  a  %a- 
por  resenihlini;  a  liiick  foi.  tjj.it  tilled  l!:e  cell  in  uhich  he  U2< 
Ctuiiined.  to  such  a  de|:ree  as  lo  reiiilir  l.i<  hody  scarcely  vhiMi*. 

"  A«4;nn,  lliis  disoas^.*  sciuniinn  s  iinpe.ii'i  in  af\pl.i:<  !'.t::i.  in 
A\  hich  it  is  attended  wifli  coldnt^-'.  a  f'  ehle  puNe.  iuu:i»';in:;  dil:- 
riuin.  and  involuntary  d'/eliar^*  s  n(  (*,!'.-i  «  ;irwl  mint;  llm  it  hoa 
and  liien  pcTvaties  a  wisolp  roimtiy  in  I'm-  f-im  «  I*  an  epiileni^. 
h  prevailed  in  this  way  in  Ivuland  i:i  ('».•  y  :un  |.*Mr>  :ni«t  I^H-J, 
and  in  France  and  Italy  in  the  \enr  1*57  1.  and  Dr.  \Vni?r''n:t,-iii 
nienlions  its  freiiuent  nccuireneq  in  KnLiiind,  in  the  year  \Z\\K 

''  A  sirikin'4  in^^lance  cd  liie  union  ot  ni;idiie--i  with  c«'inuii»n  f> 
ver  i>  inenliont'd  hy  Lu'-ian.  lie  li-jh  n*;  that  a  lolei^t  fp%i*r  oi\**r 
l)rnki*  out  at  Ahdcrii,  ul.le'.!  ti  rmiiiaief!  hy  lia;i.«.rrli.!C'*^.«r  ^»ca!«. 
on  the  ><»venl!i  day.  Duriii','  liie  ecnlin:i:inee  ol  this  fcvtT  tl»e  p.i- 
lienl<  alierted  with  it,  repeiUes!  pa--.j:i  ^  i.Mjji  i!ie  inijedy  of  An- 
dio;neda  withu'ial  \elii  im  r:-'e.  h*  t  i  in  t!:eir  ^'iek  i-ionis  ;.ni!  ii 
the  puMir  vtreei-.  I'hi-  Ji  \iuie  c  f  I".  \rr  a. id  {iiaihu'-'S  ront:nne-«{ 
until  liie  coniii;.:  t»n  of  e».!(i  wmi';  r.  Lm-inn  iii,'enioii*lv  .mJ 
very  prn|)er!y  ;".i-,i!iis  ji  ut  \\n*  |n.|>.  ,|,  ;i;*.'m!«  d  l;:i\!n^  hi  a:d  t:r 
f;in:(»ii^  pl.iyer  Aic'iil.i:^  :iel  :\  ].\i:  r.i  !  ••  ..l-s-Xf  li.i^edv,  iii  V  c 
nilitil''  ii(  Niimnur,  in  -  >  :•:!.•;  j--.\.-  a  ':'.i<:m,-  :'i.;;  ';i  r\,-:rj  -t 
t'.eni  'in  >«  e^i^  «.r  a  c!  ..I'l  •::!  r*'*.  -aI.  •,  }  !•  ..!.  ,i  \**t]l  w  -j  r  - 
ra'i,rie.eM.  lui'i  r  I-  jr.  .'•.'  .!.  •.  •  •  ••  .:..  ♦..  .i  rept  !:ton  .•  •*  tf  .* 
i«i'    *  .11. li  ^jiin.l-  I  .  it  •  \  "  t-  •!   ••  •   : 

'•    \    I.      I'.       ..    :'•.:•;.:  .  V      ••;  •         .   .  14 

I"  -     I  -•  li       ;  •!::■•'.!! I  •       •     •        '        '         .       .1      .      M     •  :     .      : '      .1     *•  1 1  .  *. 

'I*  .*  .  •         ■  I 

1    1    \    .«:•.•..••'    t  ■  •     .    ;  .  .  .    •  -.;    I  .    •.    :■...  : 

*  \  ii.    l'-    :   '  .  .   I   •         .   !    .••'.  .    •l»-.!i      f*  -n 

li!  !  '.'•  -.  'I'.  •  ..  •  :  ■  •  »  t  •  '  •  :;•  ..••  r  •!»  rh  li.-  !m  ••*•;!  r  - 
t>,  .  »  »;'''''^}  •  •  *••'•  «'*  »  r  •  '.8-  "^  ..  '  J  :5:«*  .  '11.  tli'«f  tti  hr  pisfn:!* 
rv  .•i:;.,.i"..n,  ,  \  i!|..  |,i,,.-.'-i. ...,.;,  ».f'  t'.e  h..iin.  I  shM  hrirtly  r»* 
u:!:wTa!o  tin  in  ;  they  iire,  I,  r..*-  :ih-ci.ce  uf  cvtrv  si^n  of  tlimse. 
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Other  proofe  iImi  dmHiw**  i%  moffNl  hj  eerdual  cli^raMf. 

I  hflve  ascribed  this  to  that  grade  of  suffocated  excitement  which 
prevents  the  effusion  of  red  blood  into  the  sorous  vessels.  We 
ok»erve  the  same  absence  of  the  marks  of  inflammation  after  seve* 
ral  other  violent  diseases.  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  ingenious  inaugural 
dis!K^rtntion  pubhshed  in  1811,  has  catted  this  apparently  healtiiy 
Rp]M>nrttiice,  the  *  ainiatous '  state  of  inflammation.  Perliaps  it 
would  be  more  pro|)er  to  call  it  tlie  'aimatous'  5tate  of  disease. 
It  is  possible  it  may  arise  in  recent  cnses  of  niadneh-s  which  termi*- 
nnte  fitally,  from  the  same  retrocession  of  tlie  blood  from  tl)e 
brain  which  takes  place  from  the  face  and  extenial  surface  of  the 
body.  juM  before  dealli.  But, 

''  -2.  We  much  ofiener  discover  in  the  brain,  after  death  from 
madni'ss,  iiiflununaiion,  effusions  of  water  in  its  ventricles,  extra- 
vasation and  intra vasation  of  blood  and  even  pus.  After  chronic 
madness,  we  discover  some  peculiar  appearances  which  have  nev- 
er been  met  with  in  any  other  disease  of  the  brain,  and  these  are 
a  pn'tern.'iiural  hardness,  and  dryness  in  all  its  parts.  Licutaud 
mentions  it  often  wiih  the  epithets  of  •  durum,'  •  prsduruni,*  •  sic- 
cuin/  and  *  exsuccum.'  Mor<;ni;ni  takes  notice  of  tiiis  hardness 
likewise,  and  says  he  had  observed  it  in  the  cerebrum  in  persons 
in  whom  the  cerebellum  retained  its  natural  softness.  Dr.  Bailie 
and  Mr.  John  Hunter  have  remarked,  that  the  brain  in  this  state 
discovered  marks  of  elasticity  when  pressed  by  the  fin£:crs.  Mr. 
Mickcll  says  a  cube  of  six  lines  of  the  brain  of  a  maniac,  thus  in- 
durated, weiirhed  seven  drams,  whereas  a  cube  of  the  same  dimen- 
sion of  a  sound  hmin  weiirhed  but  one  dram,  and  betM^een  four  and 
six  ;»rjiins.  I  have  avrribiMl  this  hardness  dr}'ness,  elasticity  and 
relative  weight  of  tlie  hrain,  to  a  tcmlency  to  schirrus,  such  as  suc- 
ceeds morbid  anion  or  indnmrnation  in  glandular  |>arts  of  the  hody, 
and  particularly  il)al  early  jfrade  of  it  ^^hich  occurs  in  the  liver, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  hepital^^ia.  The  brain  in tb» 
case  loc^es  its  mobility  «o  as  to  become  incapulile  of  etnitting  those 
motions  from  impressions  which  produce  the  operations  of  the 
mind. 

** »}.  We  somotimr^  di-jcover  pretpmntnml  softness  in  tlie  brain, 
ill  jw  r-.nn<;  who  dir  of  n);n!n("-».  simllur  !o  ihiit  wiiii-h  we  find  in 
<^il.rr  \i^ri  ni  frimi  C(Mni:i<»!i  ;.!,!;»  !,n!M  jii-tii^cs.  'i'i.i-i  \\,\<  h-jii 
f)|.<»«f\.(!  iMi*^'  "if  »'M)st  IV-M  -  nt'v  in  i!:i'  l::'!:rv<  nn'I  Sj.liM  ::.  'J'.";.* 
l.nin  ill  r  i<  <-i-'*  p.iri 'a:'<  <«i'  i:>  I''\:nn.*  i\:n\  i.r.lkr.isiy  iii  ::j!";i::/\  . 
jin.j  I  ri:'i'  its  :ji;:i:iriy  to  r.-MVL'  i.i.tl  ii.oiiily  II.l*  iiii;>i .  •>li:;? 
v!)l<.!i  rxflic  t!«-  u^'l  in  I'it*  nj':   i. 

"  1.  ami  li^lly.  Wc  soMi'^li::i(.'«  lii-coviT  a  pretrnialiiral  mlar:;''- 
mcnl  of  the  iKjnos  of  the  In'ad  frjsii  niadnrs<.an<!  sonu'tinirsa  yrv 
tcrnalural  rrJnction  of  their  thickness.  Of  '21(>  maniacs.  wl;o^e 
heads  were  examined  after  death,  Dr.  Crei;;hton  says  in  16U  the 
skull  was  eolargedi  and  in  38  it  was  red^Med  m  \\&  \Vm:\uv»&. 
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'J  liii  t*i*r.iM'il  kitiic  til  llic  liruai.  hcriMiiiiirjr. 

Mow  t!ic  siime  (liins;  5uccccils  rlieumatisin,  and  many  other  Afbriie 
di$ea<f.'s  wliich  cxrrt  ilicir  action  in  ilic  iiciuliltorhood  of  bones. 

**  1  ini;rl:t  uiid  fm'lier,  uiuli'i*  iliis  lit  ud,  tliuc  the  morbid  ap|icaf^ 
ances  in  the  spin n,  livtr,  and  >loniacli,whirii  aie  seen  after  ileath 
tn)ni  uiUiiiK'ss,  phiCi*  it  stiii  unnv  upon  a  I'ooiini;  with  fevers  fmniall 
its  cniiM's,  und  p:ir(ii*id«irly  fiom  koiiio-mia^niuiic  exhalations,  and  la 
a  uumi  {*<\H'c\i\\  HKniner  whcii  ilifv  alicci  the  brain,  and  thereby 
hi(!ur('  piiinary,  or  iiiiopntliic  phrcnili^.  In  >tiOil,  madness  is  tu 
piiriniti'i,  wIkiI  puhiiOiifiry  con^uniplion  is  to  pni*uniony,  that  is,  a 
ciiroDK*  !St:iti*  (d*  an  ucute  di-^cuso.  It  roeiithirs  pulmonary  con- 
suni|ti><ii  luiti.t  r,  i:i  li.e  txrit*  inciit  of  li.e  nuiscirs,  and  to  the  ap- 
pclitc  (-'.nlini.iini:  in  a  natural,  cr  in  a  pu  in  natural  sta^c. 

"  \  ill.  1  inlir  niiulntss  to  be  piimardv  m  alcd  in  the  blood- 
v(>c<rN,  jhiui  l!ii.>  riMiicdies  wiiicii  mu^t  spei'tiilv  and  certainly  cure 
it.  1)(  in;4  exactly  the  same  as  ihfist*  \\hi('h  erne  IrvcT  or  ('ii^ease  in 
the  l)lo(id-vcs«^Lls  from  other  causes,  and  in  other  |urts  of  the  body. 
Ti:('y  will  l)i»  noticMil  in  lisrir  piopiT  place?. 

''  I  haic  tiius  mi  iilit'ncd  the  I'iM'ts  and  nrnmnents  uhieb  prove 
what  i'^  ccmiiiOhly  Colled  ma(!iic^>  to  i)c  a  liiM-a'^e  of  tiic  blcxxi-\e^ 
st'U  iX  the  hiain.  All  the  oth*  r  ami  inU  lior  forms  of  deran^enient, 
w  i'L'tlu  r  of  the  mcn.oiy,  the  uHl.  the  principle  of  faith,  the  pas- 
siiMis.  and  ilk*  moral  Itirultit  «*,  I  hclicic  to  Ih*  connected  more  or 
!e><  wiiii  moihid  action  in  the  hi  ood-v  testis  of  the  hrain,  or  heart, 
ac"or(!ini:  to  the  seat^  of  those  f.icuilich  of  the  mind. 

*"  In  ;)hiciiw  the  primary  >eat  c.f  maf!ne><  in  the  bicod-vesscls.  I 
woidd  h\  n»  mt  ans  ci'ifme  the  pK(!i^po>ition  to  it  exehisivt-ly  .10 
them.  It  exit  nd^  to  tht*  neric  s,  and  to  that  part  of  the  bniin 
uiiirh  i^  the  Mat  of  the  miml.  hoth  of  which,  when  preternatural  y 
iiriiahle,  ccis.miinicaie  more  pronrpt-y  deranged  action  to  llie 
Mond-vc>^<  l>  <  f  the  hrain.  I  ha\e  called  the  union  of  this  disTuscd 
inoihid  iirilahiiity.  the  phrenilic  predisposition.  Itisfroni  tlie  coo* 
>tant  pKM'nce  c/f  thi^  pred.<<|><i«iiioM,  that  soiiic  people  arc  seldom 
:ili'i(-i(d  with  the  sii^l.ti  ^i  frver,  without  lecrmmi;  diiirious;  and 
it  is  fn  ni  it-*  ah^  ncf.  ihia  mp.iiy  j-inplf  are  ati»clcd  with  fevers 
aiul  otlicr  liirca^e.s  of  the  Liain,  without  btin^  attectcd  ^iib  dc* 
rail::!  im  nt." 

Till'  fi wn* mm* ;t\  or  a  highly  susrcptihlc  state  of^tbc 
^'  '■  '•'  ^:. "  '  II..  i::  ..•:-'..!.:.  .:.i!.iN;;...!  .!:!y  •»f  ll:e  hr.im,  is  pro- 
ri!«'yi;.'-  0.' vf  |M.i.*:ii  c.ii.n,.  ,.|"  li.is  i::m';im».  That  this  in- 
tl,i!..i:;:i  :iil\  of  JM.iy.iiid  I  laii.  ;in(i  U'iili  it  a  tendency  IB 
the  I  r:ii:i  to  uvi  r-;trten  i-*  he  ;.mluly  aliened  by  trifles,  and 
to  Lnai  imjH-tttt  ^ity  attd  i  nth iiMa>m.  M'litle  it  is  established 
l>y  the  ^atno  srea:  prim'iple  which  establishes  the  tranioiia- 
s^ioii  of  ol/ter  idiybiCiil  diseases,  is  placed  beyond  a  doobl  bjf 
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ll^r-i--'  m«^it  nf  Mf   **   ^ii-'  I:  •  •'.lu-Vit  r  III  il*  m«ii*l  jr-:  •'--  «!  i  r-. . 

Oil  nrray  "l  Tin  S  .il.^.iliisly  i«viT\vl.r!fii:ii ;  I.i^i*  t!:i-  >.iinJ» 
of  t!i«'  si':i,  iL*  y  a?*'  ;•  «.!'•'  tfnt,ittitruf'!f .  \\  !ifi'\  TV  'ii  ^f«» 
d«':;n  /I  iiii  lit  i:i.  I  -»»  \\  *■«  m-Iiii  «1  Lv  sji  ;>:mh;'*  !:«|»'.i»r«»  dr  l-V 
■u>ini'  ]i  tw**:!!;!  nn-!  I  ml*  •  "t.ii'jf  I  i  \u^**  nl"  r\i  j*»!ii»-:  •.  r-  !y 
iif»  I  It.  I' •  If  IS  *•>::••  /.  .'tiff*/  !*'!i!ii!'y  wl*  • 'i  ;•  l.-n* 
!•  ".••  J-  t'.j!  I  '.'I  Mf  !!i  t!  »i  •■  il-  '  !ri:ii  •:■  rr,.  *.-  i  :  #•  !-  rrii  of 
iM«»*?:'y.  IS  i-'\\  1  '!!-ii  I  i  I  V  *•!!•  Ji::  ilr>:.|.  aul  tl..i:  ••  'i:ii» 
>•'•  :;'.  or.- »ns  iii  iv  .j!  'Ti  ■•  i  !  *•  |  -u  •ruJ  v  iii  j- 'Hj'-  »•  !f 
ri-i*.  :!«•  U*  t'.r'.v  t:ii-  i  .  /.i  i  f-v-fiMl  »•!  it*-.  Tl.ii  .s. 
l'  '••  If  i''f.'  1  I'."  :!:  .•!■.•  r:u;*»  *  •-!  t:..*  li.'i'.'iM*  htylti'n  |:i'- 
?••!  viry  n  .?■  11  ■•  » 

>  fn««  ••!  :!  ••  !.  •!!.*••  i^  ••!'  a  I  t::;  r  ?i  I  >  ty:  I'*a!j  1.  ?  y  ihe 
II1M.«-  'if  S.  •IT'  .'  i.:ii.i  !  :i;i>l  \il  ii'iv-  II  r:i' n'y  J.i!«'!iil. 
Hii»  •':' tV'"  »i  »•._'*.!•  r-  ii.iTi  '  I  11.  u  :i^  !:••.••  I.!  v  «!»r:i!;r' li  on 
|l ,.  ^..i.i,.,  I  ,1    f.  .    .  .  .,    ;  ,,,1    -.,1    |i  ;•  i*'l    ;.i  !•  ••  a!*t  f,,  ,.  ,,f   |)«.r 

f.-i  *  \A  It  )  «r  *  ■  ^\  ii.tl  VI  i.(  !••  ^|  'A  ^  '-rk  -Vf  m  M^trJ 
o«i  1  »»:;••?.■.'.■'  Ill  ir  .:"  Lr  w  I  t!  !.•«• '!  ••  f.* '•!  s?.»  r  'filil 
m-  r  !•  I  \\\  \-  .'\  )■•■  u  i"  •  ■  I  «  I  *■.••!.  .:  •!  \\  *  u  '•  i  •  \  •  rv  :•  w 
fij-i  •■•is  f».  *|..  .  J  .  V.  IV  x%\\  :\.  I  /  >i.  I  .■■'*.  •!  .i  ^!  .  I  •h:j 
l'»  *  •:•  r-  I  -  >  I  •  •  !  .  "  *.*'•■:•}■  \ •■  I  ?:i  •  ■•  ••:  I  •  r 
f,     •    •     ;•    .'  .    •  .  ■  ■   ■    \ .  \.  .;    I  I  ■.-.  *     ■    !  M  •  ■    n-.  ..  ■    ••     r-  •  'v 

•  •..•.        .  •     •  •  :  •      1  ■.••'•  r    ii   ■"■  r      ■   i    :•  - 

■  .  ■  .  '  ■  .  :  ■  .  !•  .  "^  •  ^-  •  :i  *.  I 
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^e.lrl,v  iill  h  o  ili*«i-ni<liiiii<»  lU'rnu^fil,  iluwii  Inthr  tifih  geDrratioa. 

liad  loaihHSome  Vfriiiiii  on  various  parts  of  her  body,  and 
thiiisjs  of  this  kind  without  nunibcr.  Siic  died  at  fifty-four 
of  tlio  cholera. 

One  of  her  sons,  sonic  five  years  aco,  became  atilieicd  with 
dyspf'))sia.  and  could  not  Itr  persuaded  to  get  into  a  carriage, 
fur  fear  he  siiould  fall  and  break  his  neck  ;  that  he  was  about 
to  'lie,  and  a  thousand  conceits  siniiiar  to  those  of  his  mother 
and  urand  mother.  He  had  the  same  desire  to  be  all  the  time 
in  tiie  bosom  of  his  family  that  his  i^rand  mother  had,  and 
felt  all  on  nettles  if  absent  from  them. 

One  of  liis  sisters,  anotiier  grand  daughter  of  H.  S.,  the 
first  one  mentioned,  was  for  a  long  time  so  nervous,  that  the 
least  noise,  or  a  rap  at  the  door,  or  the  k*ast  tiling,  would 
agitate  her  in  the  extreme.  Niie  also,  in  common  with  her 
grand  moiher,  absolutely  refuses  to  be  absent  from  her  hut- 
ban. 1,  hardly  an  hour,  and  often  feels  a  severe  pain  in  the  or- 
gan of  Union  for  Life,  whicli  lier  whole  conduct  shows  to  bt 
diseased.  84*paiation  from  her  chilchen,  is  also  most  painfuL 
She  is,  moreover,  occasionally  subject  to  extreme  depressiOQ 
of  spirits,  and  especially  tu  that  sense  of  nnworihiness,  and 
beini;  in  the  way,  or  neglected,  or  not  wanted,  lo  which  her 
grand  moilier  was  subject. 

Her  children,  aiiain.  of  the  fourth  generation  from  this  d^ 
ranged  grand  nioihcr,  are  al.so  the  most  sensitive  httle  beings 
imavrinalile,  crying  out  at  the  least  unpleasant  word  or  lookp 
and  when  plaintive  music  is  sung;  and  also  moaning  pile- 
oiisly  when  not  wiih  their  nioiiicr,  or  crying  when  their 
father  leaves  tin   r  Mim. 

Another  l»roilu'r  evinces  the  same  tendency — is  all  on  net- 
tles if  separaird  iViim  Ins  family,  and  has  sevi-jai  times 
tliri>at«ned  lo  kill  liiniM*if  and  been  fivciuently  atUicted  with 
tlic  lii'iiriiim  trt*iiii'ii>.  (M'caMi>ni'd  by  drink.  His  children  are 
<'xin'iiii'ly  .MiNct  pnhlr.  Aiinihor  bnitiier,  who  lakes  after  Ait 
ftithrr,  ha.«s  c.s'Mpid.  yi*!  smuh' of  his  children  have  both  the 
hiLfli  ord«'r  of  lali-iii.  iind  a!M»  ihr  plirtnological  develupnieolii 
of  llit'ir  irrand  ninlh»r  II    S. 

Anf»tlier  l>ri<rh«>r.  by  a  second  husband,  manifested  derange* 
niciii  111  a  dirided  i>rm.  when  but  twelve  years  old,  whidl 
ultimately  ended  in  reh|jious  derangement,  for  whieh  1m  ' 
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Kill  lo  ilir  insvanr  hofipiinl  nt  llndiion,  but  from  wlikrh.  Iif»\v- 
evrr,  he  hat  pariially    rrovrirtl. 

Anoihrr»onof  fill"  II.  S  ,  firsi  nllii»l«»«l  to,  afiir  linring  bt^n 
drranir<Hi  for  some  tiiiK'.  ciini  AiiiMi'iily  in  iho  in^ano  hos|iiixil 
«t  llarcforrl.  he  hriiis  AiippoM*r|  lo  liarr  kiilrd  himM-If:  and  a 
•on  of  his  hiuiff  hiinspiron  arcoiint  of  lH*in«j  di«ap|ioinfr(l  in 
Invi*.  and  another  siiin  ha.i  of  laic  rvincrd  niarlcrd  indications 
of  drranzrmcnC. 

Another  f»on  of  ihi«i  II.  S .  was  drrane«'d  for  years  in  ron- 
sr<|'irnrr  of  lirinj  oliliifd  to  pay  :i  small  n«»ir  whirh  hi*  stlp- 
Itn^nl  c.inmllfnl,  and  for  yiMrs  rrfnvd  to  ve  company,  bul 
whenever  any  oii*»  rnmo  l«»  tin*  lion^r.  he  would  liidf  liirnM*lf 
away  (indt*r  lli«*  Ihm!  or  in  the  rlospi.  franiii;  the  rfin^iable 
would  romeand  take  h.m  otf  and  lliat  lie  wa^  likely  to  n^we 
lo  poverty — impP*»Mon<i  anril'»'j»»iis  !•»  tlio^o  that  rhararferiied 
his  hroihrr  that  f\u*A  in  the  tn^nne  lirM{<«Tn!  a!  Hartford,  nien- 
IIOClH    Bl-»Vtv       A    fl.UlL'lltiT    of  lii^    IS   rxnrjlmffly  ftrnsitiTe, 

•iiii  withal,  a  liiirftly  int«*l!i.*»nl  wnniin. 

Anoih*»r  broi!i«T  li-n!  a  ^:ml!lr  ait;i'k,  or  at  l*ast.  extreme 
lieffrr.n«iir««.  iiud  wm-..!!  wnik  !?.e  fl*  >r  |.y  ll.«'  hour  K.T'k  and 
forili.  wnf»?!ii:'  Ins  |j  riN  nnd  tn:*'  i:.'  1.:*  j»'»"K«-t  hitnlker- 
r}\.r\  .1*  i!  ;n  ^rt':\\  i\:^':»  «.s  ff  irrn!  V«s!d«  *-  In  nr^'  at  :iM  iniii'S 
extf^rnrly  !o\r  *j   r.t.  .1 

AM«»i*irr  If  ir!.' r  s?/!  w  i^  »  in  !.ir'v  :ilM  -r.  |  f.ir  a  ^fmrt 
I  Ti-    th*"  ^i:f'I»  M  •  !    !.  s  •!■  r  :»u"''rT.''ri«  I-  r.y.'  »tj  -in  v.  a  ij-iilsty 
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dc»ir«  drutir  and  >h«-  t«vik  a  coiirw  to  prmince  it. 
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Anoiiier  g:rancl  dauglilcr  ofAlr.  S.  Recapilulaliou. 


Another  sister  died  from  melancholy.  In  speaking  of  licr, 
her  friends  remarked  that  she  got  into  ^' a  strange  way." 
This  enumeration  embraces  nearly  every  one  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  II.  S.  first  spoken  of. 

Again.  This  II.  S.  had  a  niece  wlio  was  conrted  ten  years, 
and  tlien  taken  advantage  of,  and  rendered  enciente.  Though 
lier  guilty  paramour  was  compelled  to  marry  her,  yet  lilt 
grief,  melancholy,  and  mortification  occasioned  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  compelled  to  marry  her,  "but  would  not  do  it  wil- 
lingly, caused  her  death  in  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
child,  which  was  hastened  by  the  mother's  grief.  Several 
other  members  of  this  family  have  their  peculiarities,  and  so 
have  some  of  the  dcscciulants  of  this  S.,  the  oldest  of  all, 
especially  those  descendants  from  a  brother  of  the  ii.  S.,  so 
often  alluded  to.  One  ofiln'm  is  a  judge,  and  the  whole  fam- 
ily arii  regarded  as  eminently  talented.  Most  of  them  are 
also  long  lived. 

1  know  not  what  clearer  proofs  that  insanity  is  hereditary, 
could  be  adduced,  and  if  all  the  facts  could  be  stated  more  iu 
dclu'iJ,  the  case  would  be  .still  stronger. 

To  recapitulate.  S.,  the  first  one  of  this  diseased  family, 
was  liuorr,  eccentric,  fussy,  lidgcty,  and  partially  dcranL'cd 
on  tlii^  matter  of  property,  fearing  he  should  come  to  poverty. 

or  his  relatives,  nothing  is  known,  except  that  some  of  tiie 
dosrcndants  of  one  of  his  grand  daughters,  are  a  little  crack- 
braint:!^  to  use  a  common  phrase. 

iJeloniring  to  tlie  second  ireneration,  was  this  U.S.,  the  first 
and  main  one  nienlioricd.  who  was  deranged  on  the  subject  of 
rolijrion,  and  on  the  social  organs,  and  her  sisters  daughter 
died  of  a  brokon  heart,  or  tujrequittd  allection. 

Of  her  children,  or  the  third  generation,  one  was  very 
nervous,  another  died  in  the  insane  hospital  at  Hartford,  aiid 
four  others  were  occasionally  insane,  and  one  sound. 

Of  the  fourth  generation,  one  virtually  committed  suicide,one 
M'as  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  Hudson,  one  often  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide,  and  something  less  thau  a  score  are 
extremely  nervous,  and  about  half  deranged. 

And  finally,  the  infants  of  the  fifth  generation,  besides  be- 
ing most  sensitive)  show  an  intensity  of  feeling  ud  a  power 
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A  iNffy  io  Duvera.  1*Im  8cw»I1  fmmtlj.  Ah  aMcdole. 


of  desire,  which  bid  fair  to  develope  themselves  in  uhimate 
madness,  unless  the  principles  to  be  presented  in  the  next 
section,  are  put  into  vigorous  practice. 

While  making  profcs^sional  examinations  in  Danvers,  Mass. 
in  1841,  a  lady  brought  her  son  to  me  expressing  great  anx- 
iety lest  he  sliould  be  deranged,  and  giving  as  her  reason  that 
the  child's  father  died  of  derangement,  and  that  the  child's 
irntnl  nwtherow  his  father's  side,  died  in  the  insane  hospital 
in  (.'iiarlestowUf  Mass.  On  inquiring  still  further,  I  found  that 
fioiiio  of  the  uncles  and  atmts  of  the  boy,  on  his  father's  side, 
hail  nianitested  sizns  of  deraugetnent.  He  gave  decided  evi- 
di'inv  el'  pn'Ccj.-iiy. 

Josiiiia  i\i\\\\\  ill  a  letter  tomconhereditary  descent,  writes 
as  r«illi)\vs : 

*•  II«-my  Sowall,  wlio  came  to  this  country  in  1634,  was  a 
dist;iiLMiis!iL'd  ukiii,  hut  occasi(»nally  subject  to  turns  of  de- 
rsnitri-iU'iit.  In  every,  or  nearly  every  generation  from  that 
(iiiK!  to  the  |)r<'srMit.  snnie  one  or  more  of  his  descendants 
havi'  bei»n  atlrcK^l  in  the  same  way;  and  there  are  now  liv- 
ing III  N*^'^y  aiirl  li*<'*-^y  several  lineal  descendants  of 
IJ'iuySi'wail  |»:ir:ially  <»r  occasidtially  deranged.  And  what 
is  a  hnl*'  rtMii;«;k:!!»lf.  tlicy  an?  aliected  in  very  much  the 
.v////?/*  minim r.  Tliry  an*  eccentric,  odd,  j>cculiar,  but  always 
liari:i!i  ^^.  th.onL'li  crazy.'" 

.\:i  :uiei  (Inir  ordiic  ct*  them,  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
s])i*«u's  of  derail::' iii'iil  to  wlurh  they  arc  subject.  One  of 
iIhmu  was  lnipii>>o«l  wiili  the  idea  that  he  was  elected  to  be 
dainii-il  eternally,  and  ihoiiL'ht  that  the  sooner  he  entered  upon 
h;^«l«Hiin.  till*  heitiT.  lie  therefore  wished  very  much  tocom- 
nr.t  filicide,  and  \vx  ontiTtained  the  idea  that  it  was  wicked 
tor  hiin  to  do  so.  He  therefore  devised  the  following  method 
(.it*  in.iUinii  way  with  himself  without  incurring  guilt.  He 
tlio'iL'ht  thai  if  he  should  swim  out  into  the  water  just  as  far 
us  Ih-  could  swim,  and  then  turn  roimd  and  be  drowned 
while  tryins  to  save  himself  without  l>eing  able  to  do  so.  he 
Khoiild  not  he  Liuilty.  because  he  was  trying  his  best  to  save 
hiniM\f.  lie  triid  this  plan,  but,  unlbrtunately,  his  strength 
held  out  longer  than  he  expected,  and  brought  him  back  to 
tlie  shore. 

10 
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'I'Ik*  lltirtleli  laimly  ^iirr:iliv  nervoof. 


Sometimes  tiicy  would  siiui  themKelvcs  up  for  monlbs,  ut- 
terly rcrusing  to  see  any  one,  and  pleading  as  an  excuse  that 
they  were  ini worthy  to  do  so.  The  derangement  seemed  to 
be  produced  by  small  Hope  and  ^)elt-^JSteem,  and  prodigious 
Conscliuitiousncss  nnd  Uaniiousness.  Tiiey  were  all  exceed- 
ingly pious.  Indeel,  their  doranL^emeiit  termed  to  be  a  reli- 
gions melancholy  uiduced  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  mo- 
ral organs. 

A  very  pious  and  most  oxo»!Ient  yotnii;  man  died  at  Am- 
herst (*()lk'i?c  about  llie  year  \>'i.K  excoiMlinuly  low  spirited, 
and  evidently  ot'  reli^iiv.is  melaticlidly.  llis  surname  was  tlif 
same  a.^  one  of  tliOM.*  lii'MHMiii'd  h\  .Mr.  Citliin  in  the  pa^sase 
qtuitud  above,  but  omitti'd  there  and  la^iv  for  reasons  whicl: 
till*  n*:i;li*r  will  appreciaic.  lb'  was  ili»uljile>s  a  descendaui 
ol'  this  I'amily. 

''The  aucesKu-sol'anot'ifr  fiimiiy."'  says  .Mr.  C'otnn,  "first 
settled  in  Newhury,  manv  <»l  wh^si?  dt'sci^ndanti  have  Uvn. 
and  siill  are  di.siiiijuisfuvl  i';)r  lalfiiis — Iiavin.:  strong  nnn«lf 
in  stron'jf  biulits,  but  who  have,  lor  many  et'nerations.  been 
alliioii'd  with  a  norvcms  irriiabiiity.  At  une  lune  t?jey  am 
elated,  at  another  time,  tln-y  an»  dipressed  m  the  extreme,  by 
which  ihry  have  .snlh»red  thn»UL'ii  ine.  1  could  narrate  a 
dozen  instances  whi<h  have  oreurHtl  in  nearly  as  many  bran- 
rhrs  III*  ihis  raniily.  ui::eii  wmiiM  rnrrul.tirafe  the  dt  seen!  ef 
lins  pliysical  peculiarity  In-ni  ,L*fiH»rainn  \o  genera  tun.  Fif 
in>iauce: — 'i'iie  lu.r.tlfu  naiui' ol*  niy  irrand  niotluT,  was  Sa- 
ra!i  Hartlirtt.  a  woman  <•!'  stnMiir  nnnd.  LMeal  tirnmes^  aiid 
seir-pi»>M\sNUMi  wliru  oM. ::<•(!  to  a»c :  and  ytl  nne  of  Ihv  iiHx^t 
nervous  p«'is.ins  nn  iLMU.iiiir.  She  would  mi  by  ih»»  Ijnur  l'*- 
peiher.  and  wiuii:  In  r  h.inds  enoUL'li  ahmtst  to  wrni^  thetii 
Oil*.  )ilait  \u*r  a|)ron  into  narrow  jilaus.  and  then  Kpread  it 
out  a-.MUi,  and  n  pfat  tl.iN  )Moce>s  for  the  hundredth  titiH:. 
Slie  WtMiId  nnaiMue  lor  a  loir.:  tum*  tOL'rlher  thai  she  was  «:!i- 
til  lor  eonipany.  br<'a':>"  siii>  did  not  know  enough,  atid 
sliould  disi:rai-e  hti>.  ii  auil  lanniy  :  but  when  obliged  to  afv 
pear  \n  eoinpauy,  ui»  «>!.•*  •'«'uiil  appear  to  Innter  adi'antascv 
ordo  hersieii'more  ere  lit.  On  one  occasion,  when  company 
bad  been  invited,  .she  could  not  be  |MT.suaded  lojoiu  them  CNI 
liccoant  of  tiiese  gioomy,  unworthy  feelings,  till 
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TW  GbfluM.  Mr.  S.  of  Syrmran^,  smI  hi«  aQretum  siid  rHaiivM. 

Cold  lier  that  she  did  not  kno\F  enongh  to  appear  respectably, 
when  she  arose  with  great  dignity  and  majesty,  replying, 
'It's  false/  and  walked  in  and  became  the  master  spirit  of 
the  occasion. 

''She  has  a  large  number  of  descendants,  and  out  of  the 
whole,  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  does  not  inherit,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  this  same  nervous  temperament,  except 
some  of  ihcm  hy  the  name  of  Coffin.  The  peculiarities  of 
my  own  immediate  relations,  by  the  name  of  Coffin, '^  (refer- 
ence is  here  made  to  the  same  nervous  excitability,)  **  in  that 
respect,  on  my  father's  side,  are  clearly  traced  to  my  grand 
mother  Bartlett." 

The  nervous  aflcction  mentioned  in  the  preceding  cases, 
is  evidently  a  lower  species  of  derangement,  as  indeed  are 
all  nervous  atfections,  or  what  is  commonly  called  "the  hypo," 
•*  the  hysterics,"  **  hypochondriasis,"  **  the  spleen, '*  &c.  Ac., 
they  all  being  caused,  in  common  with  downright  mudnesa, 
by  a  morbid  or  over-excited  or  diseased  condition  of  the  brain ; 
and  the  dvgrce  of  that  disease,  determines  the  degree  of  the 
nervous  aireciion  or  derangement. 

In  ^^yracuse,  in  Jan.  1S4I^  the  author,  in  examining  \\\% 
head  of  Mr.  S.,  reniarkod  that  his  extreme  nervous  excitabil- 
ity, his  prodigions  Cautiousness  and  small  Hope,  would  sub- 
ject him  to  ups  and  downs — would  cause  liim  to  besomeiimes 
in  the  garret,  and  then  in  the  cellar,  and  afflict  him  with  ex- 
treme melancholy.*  He  then  slated  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  as  far  as  he  could  trace  them,  were  simi* 
Jarly  afflicted — that  his  father  conmiitted  suicide,  and  so  did 
one  of  his  uncles ;  and  that  it  was  only  with  dilFiculty  that 
he  could  at  times  restrain  his  tendency  to  commit  suicide.  I 
then  asked  him  ir  he  was  not  relaie<l  to  a  man  hy  the  same 
surname  with  his,  who  formerly  resided  in  B.,  Vl.,  and  wiih 
whom,  some  ten  years  ago,  1  was  acquainted,  who  was  noted 
for  being  by  turns  severely  atihcied  with  melancholy.  He  said 
he  was  his  cousin.  He  traced  the  disease  back  to  his  frmmi 
J'athir,  who  also  commit  led  suicide :  fuither  back  he  could  li«l 
i<o.     His  son  had  the  same  temperament,  and  small  Hope. 

*  A  condiiioii  always  accomptnying  soiall  Hope  and  as  taciiahit  isoh 
persirwnL 
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A  rase  in  ( 'iiiifida.  Out;  iu  K.  I.  T«ii  l>roth  r«  near  B«»%lnn. 

In  Riirford,  Canuiia  Wost,  iti  Dec.  L^lO,  i  examined  tli« 
head  of  a  clergyman  considered  a  most  excellent  man,  who 
vras  habitually  low  spirited.  lie  said  that  his  father  aiMi 
every  one  of  his  name  and  laiiiily,  us  far  .is  he  knew  ihein. 
were  similarly  allliclcd.  His  ar.d  their  melancholy  took  a 
religions  turn. 

In  the  town  of  S.,  R.  I..  I  examined  a  family  of  children 
having  as  iinc  a  set  of  heads  :is  1  alm«ist  ever  saw,  ^vlllr|l  I 
remarked  as  really  extraordinary.  The  moiher  at  ihe  elofe 
asked  if  I  thought  them  any  way  predispcspil  to  deranct  ment. 
1  asked  her  if  either  parent  was  llms  pndi.^pcisi'd.  ^^.e  ^a.J 
yes,  thai  their  failier  ditd  insane,  and  thai  tl.eir  tmele  was 
then  confined  in  the  jail  at  P.  <^n  aeemmt  of  liis  derans*  nivuL 
One  of  their  aunts  is  extremely  enthnsinstic  in  whatever  she 
takes  an  interest,  and  has  her  hohhics.  now  aholiiion.  now 
phrenology,  now  education,  hnt  fiom  having  a  su{ierifir  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  head,  lier  iiohhirs  are  of  a  moral  and  |>h!« 
hmthropic  cast;  still  they  are  hobbies,  and  she  rides  ihcm al- 
most to  death. 

•  1  examined  ihc  head  of  a  gentleman  near  Tiira,  N.  Y.^ 
lomc  of  whose  rclatiws  liad  hcH'ii  drranced.  and  he  was  oc- 
casionally beside  himself,  lie  had  a  superior  head,  but  liopt 
was  small,  and  Cautiousness  prodigious. 

.Miss  Hunt,  female  physician  in  Hosion,  relates  the  follow* 
ing.  Two  twin  broihers,  residing  in  a  town  near  Bo^icvi^ 
married  happily,  and  had  every  thing  in  common,  and  abaiK 
dance  of  the  comforts  of  life,  ainl  had  always  kept  free  iVoin 
debt,  and  }>een  noted  for  tlnir  honesty,  l^ne  of  lh#ai  fell 
crazy,  and  run  awny  with  the  nha  that  he  was.  aitet  all, 
dishonest — that  iie  was  deeply  in  debt,  (tliongh  he  i\i  not 
owe  tive  dollars  in  the  world.)  that  lie  had  all  alont  iaipdard 
np«ni  his  neigtibors  by  prettMidinc  to  W  honest  when  he  was 
not,  and  now  he  was  about  to  be  detected,  and  eipostcl.  and 
that  he  and  his  family  wore  comint;  to  povtrty«  ihoncli  ihejr 
had  their  farm  paid  lor,  a  large  dairy,  and  tlieir  ihouatanils  im 
tile  Imnk. 

His  brother  was  so  much  erie.ed  and  mortified  at  this  that 
hetuQ  became  deraneed.  and  on  procisely  the  same  (louii,  and 
their  families  were  rendered  the  mott  iniserabte  familiet  i 
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•finable.  'Ilie  brothers  iniisird  on  fccing  logeihrr,  and 
tallird  and  motinied  most  piteousljr  over  ilieir  imaginary  mi^ 
fortunes:  yet  tliii  only  spgraTotrd  their  malady.  One  of 
them  had  been  deranged  on  the  »amo  pomt  before,  and  1 
ihmk  a  cousin  had  been  sent  lo  the  iiiiane  hospital  at  Wor* 
cester.  Koth  parents  «'ere  perfectly  healthy  in  fcrdy  and 
mind,  but  a  cranti  faihrr  vas  deranged,  and  deranged  on  iha 
aame  point — the  apprehnihion  of  |iovcrty. 

There  it  a  family  by  the  name  of  W..  wealthy,  infltientialy 
and  eminently  retinrd  and  moral,  one  member  of  vhich,  a 
young  man  ol' about  twenty,  died  ren-ntly  of  derangement  in 
Ihc  matter  of  appetite.  Il«*  first  adopted  the  (iraham  system, 
aad  became  mi)re  and  more  abstemious,  till  he  finally  refiiaed 
loeat  almost  etery  thinff.  l^et  alone,  he  would  not  havo 
eaten  at  all ;  and  with  the  utmost  {lernuasion.  he  could  be  m- 
dticed  to  eat  no  niorr  than  half  a  cracker,  and  diuik  half  a 
lumMer  of  milk  twire  a  day — he  conrcii-ing  it  irrofi/f  to  eat 
■lore,  lie  had  a  >plrnJid  head,  excepting  the  absence  of 
lli»[>c  and  Aiiialsvinr>«.  mid  the  pmlt  nnnrnrG  of  (*ntitioua- 
neu  and  t'<>iiM*iriii'...i:»iii's».  >\  h«*n  lii%  physician  siootl  over 
him.  he  CDiiiil  ir«'t  «)ii\\ii  tiifiiuh  to  maka  liim  gain  iirarly  a 
imuiid  \vr  iLiy  1'-r  a  w«ik.  Iiil  l.r  flird  till:nial<'ly  ol  ]  uro 
»tarTal)<iii  rt«*;!i.i  .'  !r<  in  il  i<  ilf-r.iti;.**  iiKnt. 

\v.i%   .!«r.\*«!  ffi'm  pnrrntncr.  and 

\*  \    !■  r  k"  «■•  !•'  rii:tf|  :i[id  >•  vrip  ap. 

•  1. '.•'-.*!  ••*►     iff  r»  a**'r!r  .:  *r;.:hs, 

J  '•  !!.;-•  r  «n-ri.i  N  ;ui?  yi*   i  ni  i.»  iiily 

:  {  :•     :r.i./  •  .11. Mv  nii«l  w«  ;c  ii  aiiily 

1 1  !.,  .  'v  I  •  !\i  i!^  ui  !i.;»ri.  ni  «l  ^rry 

•  ■i  1  ji  •!  •  .1   J  *-.  \n  r«   .1  .   I  ■  1  .i!i!»t*  I  n  ^.:^   ri.t  :l  •  r's 

•  :■■       :•  -         '  .:-..?!•».   r  ^  ;    :l  •  i^  ;*i«l  *.Ai«rs 

•  %  ■    .  •  -I    .!■■.••    ••  ■  •    i    ..  I,.  T    :    '  ■.,!  •  i.f  •  1  l.4»  i  /••;/  k:.ilJ 

"  .  .  I .  iIm.im-   l..i*.Mr  j3«»ed 

•  !*  !}•    r.Ml.i  r*   f.iil.ri.  «.ii  fie- 

■■     !|  .*!    O.r    U.'!»  J.lll  .|.J«»  ir*  l.»~a 

t  »iie  •  I  l.c  r  »oiis  was  del ai.ged. 
1\e  Ijmily  wrrr  iinu^nalU'  intell  gent 
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I>r.  JdliiiMin.  '1'mo  I  iiniiitH  in  IViiti.  .\  vi>-v  «!  iwiii  brotbrr*. 

This  son  married  a  woman  who  hecame  «leraiiL'«tl  on  \\ic 
suhject  of  rchgion,  and  whosr  broilier.  a  most  exrclJeiil  and 
pious  man,  became  crazy  on  religi(»ns  suhjorts.  A  dnncht^i 
was  quite  talented  and  a  nio.st  sweet  and  hivrly  L'lri — a 
quality  t!iat  generally  afcom]'anir'S  hrrrditary  doranctn'rnt. 

Dr.  Johnson  inhcritt^d  fioin  his  laihor  that  fxri'rilii«'j  n«TV- 
onsness  and  most  oppressive  n:iianrhi»Iy  whirh  Inlloweil  l.nu 
through  hfc.  and  ahiiost  U*d  hnn  toconiniii  snirid**. 

*'It  is  a  sinifular  Tact  in  the  history  of  sninde."  says  Dr. 
Rnsh,  in  liis  work  on  "  i)iM»a.si*s  of  the  Mind/'  p.  i:].S.  "tl-.^i 
it  has  sonioiinies  Invn  hcrodiiary  in  rarndifs.  There  ari» 
two  families  in  Pennsylvania,  in  wliiidi  three  ol*  lin-ir  rt- 
spi^ctivo  branches  have  perislied  hy  their  own  hands,  hi  ih^ 
course  of  a  iew  years.  >'iniilar  instance  s  of  tlii.s  issue  of  faiiH 
ily  deraniiement,  are  to  h«»  n:ol  with  in  other  eonntrns/* 

The  followini^  farls  are  from  the  wmU  by  l>r.  !(n>!i  wbi^-h 
has  been  allndid  t«).  The  Inst  ar«'(  not  he  n'ceivid  m  a  let- 
ter  from  Dr.  Williams,  of  l);errieK!.  .Mas.s..  ilaird.  Ji.:,o  V\ 

**  C*n;it:iin<  C.  I^.  arn!  J.  Ii.  \w  r<*  l\\\\\  !  r(il:i  r-  :  nr:'!  <j^  i;'-  .• 
W;!";  tijr  "-iiM'laiiiy  i.f  tl-  V  Ci  n.'»'pn!ir.  -  :  •'«!  ;«;••.•«:.::•;■•*#•.?*  \  l 
v:'.s  i'\Ui  M.I  iy  c!.:iiiMri  U  v  -u;  !..'«'.^  i'.»  i-.r.  w    i.m  n,   ;;i .  ri.      \]\  .i 
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a  I  f  M  :♦•  r.  u  »«.  |  •,..  |  i 
bi-  rJMmluT,  eiily  in  tlu*  n  r.::!!-.;.  UT»  !•  -  I:  i.il  rut,  bv  *  ■•  oi«n 
band,  Irnm  ear  to  eiu\  slnuily  ninr  wi.icU  l-e  e\pir«il.  '  llt»  had 
bni;ii  nieluncholv  a  few  d.i\s  prtnious  to  this  fatal  ciltsiiopbc^ 
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A  nui  who  winhrd  tu  (tie  witbrsui  rh:lttrcn.  Facis  in  iiliuiMlaar*. 


and  iiad  complained  of  indi.s|K>siiion  tlie  evening  previous  to  the 

eveiU. 

**  About  ten  days  a;;o,  Capl.C,  of  Greenfield,  discovered  si;;n8 
oF  iiKl.incholy,  and  expressed  :i  Har  that  lie  should  destroy  him- 
self.  Eiily  in  ilie  niomin;^  of  June  5th,  he  pot  up,  and  proposed 
to  his  wife  to  take  a  ridt?  with  iiiin.  JJe  shaved  himself  as  usual, 
u'iped  tiis  rnzor,  and  stepped  into  an  ailjoininv  room,  as  bis  wife 
supposed,  to  put  it  up.  Shortly  after  she  heard  a  noise  like  water 
or  Jfluod  running  upon  the  door.  She  hurried  into  tiie  room,  but 
was  too  la  to  to  save  him.  He  had  cut  his  throat  with  bis  razor, 
and  ^iMMi  aricrwan!^  expired. 

•*  'I'he  mother  of  these  two  gentlemen,  an  ajred  lady,  is  now  in 
a  stJte  of  denin torment,  and  their  tifo  sisters,  the  only  survivors  of 
their  family,  have  been  subject,  for  several  years,  to  the  same 
coinpiuiiit. 

''  Insanity  crenerdly  attacks  in  those  stages  of  life  in  which  it 
has  appcareti  in  the  patient's  ancfslors.  A  L'<'neral  oflicer  who 
srrveci  in  the  Anitrican  army  during'  tlie  rcvnlutionnry  war,  once 
rxpre<i^ed  a  wi«»h  to  a  bmihfr  nflicer,  that  he  nii<»hl  not  live  to  1)6 
(tld  :  that  he  nuL'ht  die  stiddenly  :  and  that  if  he  married,  he  nii/jht 
ha\e  no  issue.  Upon  bein>:  a^ked  the  r('<i<»on  fur  these  wishes,  ho 
saiJ  h<'  \\as  dr  ^:-(:.(li-(i  iVi^ni  a  fami!)  in  which  madm^s  had  some* 
liijif  ^  appeal*  (I  :.l)uut  ii:f  (ilVidh  \r,\v  nt'  hie,  and  liial  Im*  t!id  not 
wi-li  to  incur  Tu'  ri-inrf  nf  i:i!irii!in-_'.  and  piupa  .MtiiiL:  it  to  a 
fnn.i'y  ()!*<  !  ihl:  :!.  I  ii*  u:i«  LTitiin  «!  in  all  his  three  \^i^he'^.  He 
fril  ifi  liatil«»  litwrn  tl  i*  li  iiiii.!!)  pi:i!  forlirih  yar**  of  his  a«jp, 
and  I  '■  li  I'l  liO  i-  ::i'.  :il:l.i  i;  ..j  iif  i:;id  Im  in  iiiurritMJ  seveial  \rars 
h.  Ii.if  }  ^  lit  .11.  .  A  -  'I,  ..ii  .  ii.ii.rr  I  I  ii.L'  (!..-»Msc  iippiaiiM  \  ni 
t'l  •  -  -.  ;;.♦'.;..■■..):  ;•■'■  i  ;^'  ;-•  (  i  li.r*  -.iiin:  I  Jlii'i\ ,  uTium  •! 
III.  '■  I  :.' .  ■■  :".i-.  "i  ;'  •■  i'.  •.  ^  .■■  !  .1  I  i  -,  '■.!.  Il  ••i^r.i-  <tn  ii:  a 
J"..v  .  •,  i  i^'-.- .  I  I  -  -■  :.-  1iIn\«':i  !!»'-:\:ri!:  apd  >vu:.;:.  l!i 
y  ■\    t  ■}'..'  \-  \\r  <. 

"  \  »■  ■  ■  tlf-ii  V  .  <  1- ..  '  \  M  ;i  n  \r:\vi  a-i).  f'T  the  n(lM!i--:i.'n  of 
t!  !  II.;.  li*r*  •  ;  I.  ••  -ii'i:'  r.:iii..y  r.'.M  llir-  IN  nn-\  i\aii:a  liii<jilal 
<.!;■:  iij.i' I  .i\ .  1  I  .i\ t>  a;!.  (.  .t  li  iwii  !.»■  .♦'^,  chh' i  I  v  l.'-i-.  ■.  as 
I  ■■■    :'     .."  ,  a  ,■.    i:..'   '  :   •  i  »"  f  n  :::!:.  if  :!.i  r  i   -.•• » :'\i-   ?"::...l;v-, 

: !'.■■.  II  .  ill-    '■  'I    ■•  .'.  :i    l'     "  1 1  -•    I--'  J.I   ;     !)  _i  ;.    |„".;.  ;,-. 

"•"  1^  •  1.1  's.  :i!:;]  i!  «»'.!- 1".  \i  of  siiiiilar  nn«'s  wljii-li  micljt 
r:is  !;•I^•  !•  .'t'i'h'l,  (an  J  rViMv  riMili'i's  «'I'>"i  vaiii?:i  villns.-mc 
li'isM  .iMv  isii'iilM^df  :V.«"!s  o!'i!;is  rhiss,  evrn  iiii»r.'^  strilvini:  ih:m 
tli-  *"  .)  «'\isi  rv^ry  whrre.  nud  cs|>eri:illy  arc  ol)>ervai»h'  tn  our 
ii)s.:!ii'  asylums,  and  must  forco  lioine  the  conviction  lipoii 
cvf^ry  rational  mitid,  that  a  predisposition  to  insanity  is  he- 
reditary, and  follows  down  in  the  direct  line  from  father  to 
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son  and  grand  son,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced^  And  if  aof 
additional  evidence  were  needed  to  strengthen  this  con- 
clusion, the  fact  that  other  diseases  are  hereditary,  furnishes 
that  evidence.  Other  quahties  are  hereditary,  and  so  is  this. 
And  in  the  name  of  science — of  that  law  by  which  children 
resemble  their  parents — 1  assure  all  tliose,  either  of  whose 
blood  relations  are  or  have  been  partially  or  wholly  deranged, 
that  th(*y  aho^  and  their  nffsprinsrXoo,  are  in  danger  of  being 
siniitaily  utllicted.  The  descent  of  derangement,  like  thai  of 
consumption,  or  looks,  is  a  law  of  our  naiure,  and  they  must 
lake  vigorous  precautionary  measures,  or  they  loo  and  theirs, 
"in  an  evil  hour  when  they  think  not,*'  will  be  overtakco 
by  it. 

But  this  disease  can  be  prcvenfai.  I  fully  believe  it  can  be 
warded  off  in  all  cases.  None  need  be  coni|>clled  to  siiflfer  its 
dreadful  tortures.  At  least,  the  tendency  can  be  arrested,  and 
the  next  generation  rendered  loss,  and  the  third  still  less,  lia- 
ble to  be  overtaken  by  it,  till  it  can  finally  be  expelled  from 
Ihe  family. 

As  to  (*ontr:icting  marriages  with  those  \\hosc  ancestors  or 
relatives  are  subject  to  this  disease,  the  same  laws  goTcrn 
this  mailer  which  govern  the  c»iher  diseases,  previously  nici^ 
tioiuHl.  If  they  are  rising  al)ove  the  disease,  or  if  they  lake 
afUM"  ilie  pariMii  imt  llins  prrdispciscil.  iliere  is  less  danger. 
Ur  if  iln»y  rrsi'njl»!i'  ihoso  mjIiJitI  lo  it.  pri>vided  ihry  are 
aintrc  o\  xhv  lriiili*n<'y,  <in|ilny  prcviiiljvis,  and  avoid  tlinse 
lliiuL's  ilial  liMul  lo  iiHJiire  il.  ami  above  all,  if,  when  they  are 
sensil»ip  thai  llieir  fc»»Iiiii:s  an-  uuiluly  exalud.  they  will  place 
ilMvr  nosoN  ovrr  airu'iisi  liiis  i«'iMliiicy.  and  renienilier  that 
ihfv  fffliirjs  an*  imi  /v///.  ])Ul  only  the  fireris  of  undue  crre- 
]»ral  «'\rHiMur!Ji  an*  a  dis<:iM'  of  tin*  mind,  just  as  intlamma- 
lii»ii  >  ili:il  of  tl.r  l-iMJv  il:«v  rtriaiiily  can  irovcrii  the  sL.p 
of  niiii'.l  hy  the  hrhn  of  reason. 

*  W.II  iMii  Dr.  Hu:tiii|i!i,  ihv  ^Mtn!  n^^iM:!rll  of  the  NfW  York  Lttttfttir 
A^\ii:!ii  »1  t  '>:>'».  Hr.  WmMiwanI,  iiiiil  nilifiH  r«itiiir<*U'il  Willi  llinv  ioMw 
liiii'Mi*,  iiiakc  I  \!i'fihi\i'  iiM|iiiiii .«,  Mill  rrronl  ilu*  n-Mittis  mtli  ilir  tirw 
of  MM-in:;  wlini  priiporiinii  nf  nil  tl,,.  limntirM  Imuiirhl  lo  their  anylens 
hn\t>  rr!ation^  miil  p«*|Nriii||y  ■iirciCuni,  iliai  are  or  lute  been  4nm§ti^ 
«iid  iirmiifeU  on  iJiv  nine  |iuinl«. 


','»• 
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SECTION  li. 

rRBTB!fn?G8  Of  INSANnT.  ' 
^'^fWwjajawBU  tad  foffBriafi  nflbt  MtVD,  frr  ezcMd  thoM  of  iW  bodj." 

Or  ail  diseases  that  affliei  oar  nature,  Uiose  diseases  that 
Hffipct  the  mind,  are  the  most  grievooa— are  cmshing,  and 
absolulety  insupportable.  To  have  liinb  after  limb  cat 
Irom  the  writhing  bodf,  most  excruciating  tfaoegfa  it  be,' 
bears  no  comparison  to  that  horror  of  horrors  experienced 
^^when  mlnd'^  diseased."  Hoir  often  have  those  in  thia 
aiate  been  Icaewn  to  hold  their  hands  in  the  fire,  to  cut  and 
bile  their  flesh,  or  to  submit  to  aropotalion,  and  then  remark 
that  these  things  were  diversions  when  compared  with  tba 
indescTtbabie  mental  anguish  they  endure  I  Well  may  tha 
heert  of  every  philanthropist  beat  with- its  ftillest  and  strong* 
«st  pulsaiioiie^f  sympathy,  in  view  of  the  anguish  experienced 
by  tlie  TagiRg,  bewildered  maniac;  and  well  may  government 
attempt  the  amelioration  of  those  thus  afflicted,  by  erecting 
asylums  iar  their  comfort  and  cure.  What  practice  is  so 
barbarous,  ao  absolutely  horrible,  as  that  of  confining  the 
maniac,  perhaps  in  a  dungeon,  in  chains  or  the  strait  jacket, 
treating  4itm  as  if  he  were  criminal,  and  perhaps  scourging 
him  at  :chat  i  He  is  9ick,  not  criminal.  To  chastise  one  who 
is  sick  of  a  fever,  or  dying  of  consumption,  is  truly  horriUa; 
but-io^cbastise  a  maniac,  is  as  much  more  so  as  bis  disease  ia 
more^pauiful  than  all  othersi  Ordinary  disease^  can  be  en* 
<lored ;  but  let  reason  be  dethroned,  let  self-possession  ba 
swayed  from  its  moorings,  let  imaginary  demons  torment,  and 
M  the  passions  be  thrown  into  tumultuous  uproar,  the  whole 
iflnaa  no  longer  himself,  and  of  all  objects  of  commiseratioiit 
^bis  is  the  most  deserving.  And  it  should  rejoice  every  friend 
•of  man,  that  lamedies  of  this  disease  have,  of  late,  been  die- 
covered,  and  applied  with  success. 

But  to  prmmmi  a  disease,  is  still  better  than  to  cure  it ;  and 
the  author  pledges  bimsell^  that  tlia  folbwing  prascriptioiM, 
faithfully  adhaied  lo^  while  thay  will  giaatly  mitigaia  thia 
ii  ii  aMt-aaa^  will,  ia  flsoaiaassai  vhera  it  ia 
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hcrcdiiary,  it*  nut  in  all,  prevent  its  developing  itself  in  actual 
insanity. 

Both  to  prevent  and  also  to  cnre  this  disease,  it  is  first 
necessary  that  we  nnderstand  its  cause,  so  as  to  connteract  or 
ohviatc  it.  The  cause  of  insanity,  or  rather  inanity  iUteif, 
consists  in  the  tj-rtfisive  fxniabUihj  and  over-action  of  tht 
brain  and  ficrrous  systim.  Its  pntcnUon,  therefore,  can  be 
efloctod  hy  whatever  will  prevent  this  excessive  action;  and 
its  <'iue  can  he  efl'ecicd  uuiy  !)y  reducing  this  over-action. 
Anrl  the  remark  is  tooohvions  to  reqnire  more  than  its  mert 
presentation,  that  precisely  the  same  remedial  agents  shonkl 
bi^  employed  to  rednce  this  morbid  intlammation  of  the  brain, 
that  arc  now  employed  to  rednce  other  cases  of  indamination: 
and  the  same  vieatis  hy  which  tendencies  to  other  forms  of 
inriannnntion  may  he  prevented,  will  prevent  the  intlamoia- 
tion  of  the  hrain,  and  its  cimseqnent  derangement  of  mind. 
liV  it  never  he  for^rotten,  that  insanity  is  a  pnrely  physieot 
di.sease — as  mneh  so  as  consumpiit'ii.  or  canceruns  aH'eciions, 
or  any  other  hoiliiy  indisposition:  and  both  preventives  and 
ctire.s.  to  l)e  etlVeiiial,  mnsi  be  caicnlaicd  to  prevent  orrcdiica 
this  injl*i m m 'tflttti . 

Ill  onler  to  eomt*  the  more  directly  at  both  the  cause  and 
the  prt'veitiion,  as  well  av  the  cnre  of  this  disease,  allow  roa 
toiMl!  atiiMitiiiii  to  one  ci>ndition  which  always  acGom|*aniea 
d4*r.in'j.>-MM'iiT.  ;inil  wliieh  is  a  product  of  that  very  cerebral 
rtUKi.iinii  wiiirh  caii.ses  niadne.sa».  and  thai  is,  su/terior  maitf 
ruf  'ifiilifits,  :i4'eiiiiip:inii(l  witii  i'eel:ni:s  the  most  iniensa  and 
siis '« |i!il.le  iiii:ii'iii:iM«*.  And  liirso  are  caused  by  that  aama 
v\.i'i  il  ai-riDii  ol  the  Itraiii  hy  which  derangement  iscanscd. 
('otiiMpi<-iii!y.  famiiirs  and  iiHlivulnals  predisposed  to  de- 
n:!'."  iiK'i:!.  an*  always  enimi'iiliy  talented,  and  possessed  of 
liif  li.Ki  nf  tii'.iiijs  1 1  is  i!h*  viTV  llower  of  coniiiinniijr  who 
are  .itlhrhMJ.  In  \\\c\,  ihis  alUietioii  is  only  the  very  «wrv«f 
it\  that  falftit  .nnd  M'nsi)ul:iy.  Do  sitpermr  talents  depend 
niMMi  0:r  piiw-rfnl  ariu.n  d  llichia'.n  .'  So  does  insanity, onif 
theci'tehral  aiMmn  is  Mii!  unatiT.  As  but  a  narrow  line  SP|>- 
nraies  i!ie  suhjine  and  the  rulienlons,  mi  bn I  a  step  dlTldca 
the  hitfhesi  older  ot'  ia!i'ii Is  tioin  madness.  N<Mr  can  a 
pleiun  well  bo  crazy.     It  lakes  a  prodigiously 
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become  deranged ;  so  that  whoever  is  subject  to  derungement, 
is  ** nobody's  fool." 

Hence,  then,  io  prevent  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity 
from  developing  itself,  it  is  necessary  only  to  prevent  this 
constitutional  excitability  of  the  brain  from  progressing  be- 
yond the  point  of  healthy  action.  And  to  do  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  divert  the  action  from  the  brain  to  some  other 
part,  to  remove  exciting  causes  of  cerebral  action,  and  to  keep 
the  brain  as  quiescent  as  po.ssible. 

To  illustrate.  Your  child  is  hereditarily  predisposed  to  in- 
sanity. You  will  see  this  predisposition  in  his  ecstasy  of 
feelinq  when  pleased,  and  in  the  overwhelming  dopth  of  his 
anguish  when  crossed  ;  in  the  power  and  intensity  of  his  de- 
sires, in  his  haste  and  eagerness  about  every  thing,  and  in 
his  boincr  priMiigiously  smart  and  acute.  And  this  is  the  er- 
ror. l\ir(Mits  eencrally  try  to  inrrouse  this  action,  by  plying 
thetn  with  study,  keopiue  them  confined  at  school,  and  see- 
ing how  very  smart  llioy  can  make  ihom.  But  the  prcriNfirr 
of  this  iiMhliMicy  co!isi^ls  in  pursinng  directly  the  op/msUv 
Ct>nrse.  This  hisriily  wrouehl  rorohral  action  rc(juirf»s  to  he 
dirniriis/trfl.  S'lmly  is  ilinTlly  <*nI«Mi!:itf{|  lo  hin-nisv  it  :  so  is 
couliiKMnent :  hut  physirul  cxorci>o  is  (Mlrnlaifii  lo  divert  il 
from  the  brain  to  ihr  !i»M>rlf  s.  I!<-!i<'o.  no  rlnld  or  youth. 
eithiT  of  \vlioy(?  p:inMUs  or  r«  iaiiv<'s  are  snhi'-r:  to  di'mnge- 
meut.  .should  l)i»  srm  tr»  srhiml.  .Nor  slifMiM  ilipy.  for  ih«»  same 
reason,  he  voxrd  or  pImlmumI.  nr  exriird  any  w.iy.  but  they 
shniild  Im?  allowed  to  run  an<l  to  pl:iy  v/liile  children,  to  re- 
criMte  and  amuse  tlirmselves.  and  Im»  happy  during  the  pe- 
riod of  youth,  and  shouM  not  entrr  upon  the  v.iros  and  husi- 
nes>  of  lite  till  fully  matunnl.  and  thru  should  check  that 
builinir  energy  which  courses  througli  their  veins. 

Of  all  occupations,  fanning  is  the  most  suitable  for  tlitm, 
as  the  labor  it  reipures  diverts  tlie  cncrsics  from  the  brain, 
and  works  otf  that  excitement,  tlie  fxcoss  uf  which  consutuies 
this  malady.  With  nothing  to  do.  this  enersy  acctunulaus, 
and  gathers  upon  the  most  susceptible  part,  the  brain,  and 
ends  ni  derangement ;  but  open  the  valve  of  labor  for  its  es- 
cape, and  health  and  sanity  are  preserved.  1  eiiji>in  aciire 
phjfsical  labor  upon  thoM  thus  predisposed.    SSull^  I  ^-ould 
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not  force  it  upon  children  thus  predisposed,  but  simply  en- 
courage them  to  work  as  much  as  they  please.  Play  is  bet^ 
ter  till  they  are  old  enough  to  be  ashamed  to  play;  then  let 
them  work. 

Above  all,  let  them  sleep  much.  Put  them  in  bed  early, 
and  keep  them  from  being  excited  evenings.  Young  people 
thus  predisposed,  should  never  attend  balls  or  parties,  or  any 
exciting  scenes,  in  the  evening,  nor  read  novels;  but  they 
should  kcpp  cool  and  quiet.  Most  certainly  they  should  never 
])Iay  cards,  or  any  other  exciting  games  of  chance,  nor  take 
alcoholic  stimulanls  of  any  kind  or  degree,  not  even  wine  or 
cider  or  beer ;  and  it  will  be  decidedly  best  for  them  to  avoid 
even  tea  and  coffee,  because  all  these  tend  to  augment  and 
dcvclope  that  excessive  cerebral  action  from  which,  mainly, 
they  are  in  danger.  Tnoy  should  take  bixatives,  not  tonics— 
what  will  (limiHish  their  Reliability,  not  increase  it.  Alco- 
holic drinks  often  induce  derangement,  even  where  there  is  no 
hereditary  predisposition  to  it :  much  more,  then,  will  they 
developn  a  latent  susceptibility  already  existing. 

As  those  thus  prodisposod,  cannot  be  too  temperate,  so  they 
are  in  no  great  d;in^or  of  being  too  abstemious.    Indeed,  stim- 
ulating meats  and  drinks,  are  doubtless  the  most  elllcient 
asronls  in  dovolopitig  latent  insanity  now  in  0{)eration.     The 
simplest  diet  is  the  best.     Milk  being  productive  of  dulness*, 
is  decidedly  beneficial.     Bread-stulfs  will  be  found  decidedly 
prtaVraljIo  to  meats.    Indeed,  meat  should  be  wholly  avoided, 
because  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant.     It  heats  and  fevers  the 
blood,  oppri'sscs  the  brain,  and  increases  the  tendency  mainly 
to  he  avoidcil.     Hread,  milk,  Indian  and  rye  puddings,  vege- 
tahli's,  rice    fruit,  &c.  &;c.,  should  constitute  the  diet  of  those 
thus  predisposed.     (Jf  course  from  spices,  mustards,  peppers, 
pickles,  vinegar,  and  condiments,  they  should  wholly  abstain, 
Kxccpting  alcoholic  drinks,   nothing  is  equally  pernicious. 
Only  those  things  should  be  taken  which  open  the  system, 
and  keep  it  cool.     Fruit  may  be  eaten  in  almost  any  quantity 
with  ad  van  t  jipe,  an  so  may  jellies,  if  not  preserves.    But 
unfortunately,  sweet  things  are  relished  by  such  less  than 
things  that  arc  sour  and  hot,  such  as  pickles,  peppers,  dec 
Eat  them,  bul  l\\e^  wvll  hurt  you. 
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Analogous  to  a  coolin*,'  did  iii  its  sedative  influence,  is  cold 
water,  botli  washing  and  bathing,  especially  the  shower  balli. 
Coid  water  is  certainly  coolinir,  and  as  explained  in  the  last 
section  but  one,  is  pre-cniinontly  calculated  to  carry  off  the 
fiu|M*rabuiidant  heat  of  the  system,  and  obviate  that  feverish 
tcndrncy  which  constitutes  the  predisposition  to  be  avoided. 
And  1  do  think  nothing  will  l>e  fui;nd  more  beneficial  to  the 
itisane  than  cold  water  npplird  externally,  especially  to  the 
hoinl,  and  taken  internally  in  copious  and  frequent  draughts. 
This  prescription  must  connneiid  itself  too  forcibly  to  the 
coninioii  sense  of  the  reader,  to  require  cuinment  or  defence. 

Hut  above  all  thinss,  let  tliuie  thus  predisposed,  avoid 
those  subjects  on  wliieh  their  relatives  or  aticestors  were  de- 
riiiL'i  d.  Thus,  one  of  thtr  to[)ics  of  derangement  appertaining 
to  the  tauiily  of  the  yoiuiL'  hkmi  who  hung  himself  in  tlio 
souiuier  (*(  1^  12,  niciiiioned  above,  on  account  of  his  liaving 
l-r*'n  (lisa|)|H»iiiied  in  a  l«iv(  n. alter,  was  the  social  atfections. 
lie  slionid  have  ki,.  wii  tlii.s.  He  sliould  therefore  liavc 
nijti»Ml  his  airreiioiiN  in  il:e  IkkI,  r.nless  he  was  sure  of  their 
hfihi:  r«''*iproca!« »!.  an<l  eni.v'miriintrd  l^y  niarriaize.  In  short, 
!•••  ^I]uii!<l  never  hiiv*'  :»;;.»vve:l  liis  atleiMions  to  become  en- 
p;iL".l.  nil  he  was  rrw  n|  !i.::i;  i..i .' — a  (liieetiou  suitable  for 
iu«'>t  yonnur  pe«»j)Ir,  ImiI  dii;;|.iy  >  >  to  tli0>e  thus  predisposed, 
lrr:ii.^i»  jove  i>  a  \r\y  e\«'.':iL'  tliiisi*  any  how,  whereas  they 
r<';'i.ir  jM-aee  a:iil  (pi  «*t.  >'-•.'.[.  r.ijii  s>  siifh  are  able  to  "rov- 
01. »  lltiif  lovr.  tilt  y  sl.':.'.i  I.'.:«te  t]:i:r  alleetions,  tlMHiL'h 
f!i' y  isr  m|  i;ot  ihrHfoH*  !■«'  i:i  ].:>-:»' to  liiarry.  Yet  if  the 
t(  .;•!.  ii'-y  I"  iiiNanity  l-e  i!*  *  '•  .ily  i:!a:Keil.  1/  is  nof  r/'i'/'/'to 
ci.t.i.i  N'l  i'Mil.sciuie  a  di-i..-.'  uj.M  n  [.nstviiiy.  Sueh  may 
Wv'-'.  w  ii  li."'  w;:.h  of  t.iw  \r...r.\\^  im  d  m  iLe  jreecdnii;  paires, 
fha;  !!••  '-miLhl  vnt  hui  /.../•"  Aim!  yet.  if  his  own  health 
be  r:iiKn,'itii:.  he  wiil  be  !t  >>  !..iMe  to  nilail  it  upon  Lis  th;!- 
dreti.  A  ccinpanion  ImViI.l'  .i  ui'ol.  ounthiug  tempi icimiut, 
s:..'i.!rl  alnue  be  elio>t  u. 

Hilt  the  iuhnI  itlioaeit  f.*^  pri  V(  n;ii.n.  atur  all.  is  to  place  in- 
IiJ'.m!  du  the  thniur,  an.l  to  I  tar  hi  UMiid  that  this  hereditary 
ten«huoy  exists,  and  when  tlse  tVeliuu's  beet»tnc  j^wertully 
awake  »o  any  particular  .subject,  remenilier  that  your  feelings 
are  constitutionally  too  active,  and  therefore  niagnify  every 
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thing,  and  remembering  this,  will  enable  you  to  look  on  with 
intcllcctiml  coohicss  upon  the  bustling  tumult  of  raging 
passions,  as  upon  school-boys  at  play.  Thus,  if  the  predis- 
position be  to  melancholy,  remember  that  these  gloomy  feel- 
ings have  no  foundation  in  reality,  but  are  the  product  of 
your  own  organization  ;  that  but  for  this  hereditary  predis- 
position, the  same  circumstances  would  produce  opposite 
feelings ;  that,  in  short,  all  your  trouble  is  self-made^  and 
without  foundation,  and  this  will  enable  yon  to  dismiss  them. 
And  so  of  any  predisposition  that  may  beset  you.  True,  this 
will  require  much  self-government — a  quality  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  thus  predisposed,  and  yet,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  disease,  so  very  rare — yet  it  will  amply  repay 
all  the  pains  taken  in  its  cultivation  ;  and  the  preceding  pre- 
scriptions will  do  much  to  rniiigate,  and  finally  banish  from 
the  human  family,  so  terrible  a  scourge  of  ignorant,  suflforiiiy 
man. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  QUALITL'^S  TRAXSMISSinLEL 

SECTION   L 

THE  .>ii:\r.vL  (ir;Ar,iTi::s  as  the  physical— hotii  innate,  a.nd 
i,v>M:iiM:i)  i-.v  THi:  samk  lav»s  of  transmission. 

V»K  hiivc-  tlius  f:Tr  scon  clearly,  that  /;//y.w«/ qualities  are 
h^tli  'nuhif!  and  hcrcillfary.  ?\or  does  the  proof  thus  far  ad- 
du.  cd  in  support  ot'  this  position,  admft  of  the  least  doubt  or 
evasi  »!i :  lor  it  amounts  to  mivjiktc  (hmonaimtion.  And  tlie 
nion^  s(i,  because  tiie  evidence  is  acnnniihtive.  By  showinsf 
that  pocuiiarities  of  loiin  and  countenance  were  hereditary, 
the  way  was  prepared  for  sliowiijg  that  greatness  and  little- 
ness of  stature  were  hereditary;  and  establishing  thi.% 
strcngrhcned  the  inference  that  physical  strength  was  heredi- 
tary, and  also  reacted  on  both  the  preceding  points,  and  also 
•n  the  succeedm^   ^E.s\;^\A\^\\\Tv^v.l\ese  points,  again  senders 
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the  proof  thai  diseases  are  hereditary,  much  more  conclusive 
than  it  would  be  without  such  preface.  Not,  however,  that 
citlicr  of  the  points  thus  far  presented,  are  not  proved  svpar^ 
ately,  and  uiihout  that  accumulative  evidence  we  are  now 
prcsfMiting.  Each  lias  been  shown  to  be  true  alone^  by  itself^ 
and  itukpendftntly  of  all  other  considerations,  yet  each  also 
reacts  upon  and  supports,  not  only  every  proposition  that 
prtrcdcs  it,  but  also  each  that  follows,  to  the  rndof  the  work. 
Thus,  having  proved  that  consumption  is  hereditary,  analog/ 
teaches  that  other  diseases  arc  on  a  footing  with  it,  and 
thcrefnre  that  //wy  aUo  are  hereditary.  Nor  would  a  strictly 
logical  argmncMt  retjuire  us  to  prove  that  any  more  than  one 
disea&c  was  JK-reditury ;  for  the  inference  would  be  that  all 
other  chronic  diseases  are  e(]ually  so.  But  we  have  dune  more. 
We  have  proved  that  consumption  is  hereditary,  by  ppfteals 
to  J'ftris  ;  and  this  double  proof  goe^  bdih  backward  and  for* 
ward,  and  renders  the  assurance  that  eich  is  hereditary, 
4]iiul)Iy  sure.  And  the  same  is  true  of  each  point  thus  far 
prrM>ntod;  so  that  the  whole,  taken  together,  forms  an  argu- 
mentative arch  absoluu-Iy  iinpre^>nable.  There  is  no  getting 
by  tlii*  pOcsitioiis  thus  far  taken,  either  individually  or  collec- 
livfly. 

Lei  not  the  readier  suppose,  however,  for  a  moment,  that 
wc  iKive  dwell  thus  on  the  transmixsiou  of />/iy.viVci/ qualities, 
either  heiiiuse  of  the  lutiniMc  i/fifwrtitnre  of  this  department 
of  ll:e  Milijn't,  or  merely  in  onier  to  demonstrate  the  trans- 
Ui:NMi.;Iily  of  pliVNical  unalities  or  of  di&eabes.  Were  this  the 
o!j!y.  or  even  the  uiam  ol«j<Tt  ot'  ilie  prerediiii:  pa£!es.  they 
woiiM  never  have  been  printeil.  .No;  but  we  have  proved 
th::l  pliysi<'al  qualities,  (ll^ea^es  and  insanity  includtd,  are 
hon-ltiaiy,  mainly  in  onler  to  prep:irc  the  way  lor  what 
fulJMU.s.  We  have  merely  been  layiui;  the  Juumiulion^  that 
w«.'  liiiL'hi  build  upon  ii  our  subsciiuent  suptrstruclure.  We 
havi*  bioii  thus  minute  and  particular  in  matters  that  are 
*'  known  and  road  of  all  men,"  that  we  miiiht  demoUNtrate  a 
La^iN  tVom  which  to  i»rocee(l  to  the  unknown.  Wo  ha\'B 
(leni<  Hist  rated  ifieko  pro|H)Sitions.  in  order  to  use  them  in 
proviiMj  subsi-qiient  ones.  A.s  the  astronomer,  in  measuring 
die  djsiancesi  diiucnsious,  orbits,  &c.,of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
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is  obliged  to  fix  his  base  lines  on  the  earth — on  terra  Jirtna, 
where  ihey  can  be  seen  and  measured — so  we  have  thus  far 
been  merely  laying  our  base  lines — been  demonstrating  the 
transmissibiiity  o{ physical  qnalities,  and  showing  what  prin- 
ciples govern  this  transmissibiiity,  in  order  to  nse  these 
principles  in  prosecuting  our  investigations  as  to  the  tn-ins- 
mission  of  mental  and  moral  qualities.  Not  that  the  facts 
and  principles  thus  far  presented,  are  not  deeply  interesting 
and  highly  important  in  themselves^  and  the  lessons  they 
teach,  calculated  to  angniont  vastly  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, but  after  all,  they  have  been  demonstrated  mainly  so 
that  they  may  be  employed  in  investigating  the  laws  which 
govern  the  transmission  of  intclleclual  and  moral  qualities. 
To  improve  man  physically,  to  banish  disease  and  to  secure 
physical  health  and  animal  pleasure,  is  certainly  an  object 
most  desirable — as  much  more  desirable  than  the  improve- 
jnent  of  our  stock  of  calilr,  horses,  &c.,  as  man  is  superior  to 
the  brute  creation ;  but  these,  immensely  important  as  they 
lire,  arc  trifles  in  themselves,  when  compared  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  and  morals  of  mankind — objects  as 
infinitely  superior  to  the  merely  physical  improvement  of 
mankind,  as  the  mind  and  sonl  ot  man  are  liiglier  in  the 
ccalo  of  creation,  and  more  prolific  as  instruments  of  enjoy- 
ment and  suffering,  than  is  the  body.  I  grant  that  improving 
man  physically,  is  the  way  to  improve  him  mentally  and 
morally,  yet  I  am  presenting  the  relative  importance  of  each 
fipccies  of  improvement,  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of 
the  other. 

But  with  what  emotions  should  we  proceed  to  the  investi- 
gation of  a  subject  so  all  imjwrtantl  With  what  cautiousness 
should  we  proceed  ?  With  what  unwonted  eagerness,  with 
what  untiring  assiduity  and  patience,  should  we  learn  this 
the  greatest  lesson  that  God  can  teach,  or  man  can  learn? 
A«d  may  "that  Wisdom  which  comelh  from  above,"  so 
guide  the  pen  of  the  writer,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that 
no  error  may  creep  into  these  pages,  and  that  much  useful 
iu formation  may  be  imparted  thereby. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  our  base  lin9»^  our  fixed  land- 
jnarks,  out  Ughls  to  guide  us  in  our  iDvestigatton  of  m  subject 
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SO  almost  entirely  unexplored  1  To  those  demooslraled  in  the 
preceding  pages  should  be  added,  one  derived  from  the  lights 
of  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  namely,  that  the  menial  fjuali" 
lies  are  as  the  physical — that  the  influence  of  each  recipro- 
cally aflects  the  other,  and  tliat,  therefore,  to  improve  eithefi 
is  to  improve  the  othr.r  also,  iinn  is  n  physical  being,  as 
well  as  a  mental  and  a  moral  one ;  and  he  also  has  a  mental 
and  a  moral  nature,  as  well  as  a  physical  one.  Mor  arc  these 
i^ffo  natures  strangers  to  each  other  ;  but  they  arc  nearly  re- 
lat/'d  each  to  the  other,  by  the  uniform  action  of  the  great 
laws  of  Phenology  and  Physiology ;  so  nearly,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  each,  e.xcrt  a  powerful  and  a  ])crfectly  reciprocal 
inthuMJCc  upon  the  other.     As  is  cither^  so  is  the  other. 

I  by  no  means  design  (o  touch  the  mooted  question  of  ma- 
terialism. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  physical  conditions 
cuutrol  the  mental  and  the  moral.  This  doctrine  1  do  not 
kcliovc.  If  either  governs  the  other,  I  hclicvc  the  vicnttil  and 
the  moral  govern  the  physiral ;  or  rather,  1  believe  there  are 
conditions  or  causes  lyins:  luivh  of  bt/th.  ^hmX  which  /^ocvrn 
Loih.  Hut  this  ipiestion,  l)e  it  derided  wliichever  way  it 
may,  does  not  ixllWi  our  ])Obition,  that  the  conditions  of  each 
reeiprocally  alK'i't  thtj  oilier:  that  tlio  reciprfx'alily  of  these 
reciprocal  inthien<'es  is  ftu/irf,  and  iliat  each  is  as  the  other. 
The  tniic.  and  texiup*.  and  oiL;:Miization  of  the  /Wy,  arc  as 
tl;<i.Ne  of  ilic  ffiiful :  'Mv\  ri'i  r^rsti,  those  of  the  mind  are  as 
tliose  of  the  litLiy.  TI.e  laws  wiiicii  ifovern  the  one,  also 
:.'  aein  the  oilier;  aii'l  lli-ise  omliliiins  \v!::cli  improve  cither, 
aNo  nii|juive  ilie  i;il.ir. 

Hill  UK.re.  A  v\.>r  siinil.iriiy  e\i>l>  between  the  fonn  of 
tii*  I't.'iij,  or  tl:e  b.  Ls  i;f  a  jiisi-n.  and  the  tune  and  cha;ac- 
I'-'ii^tics  111"  til!!  i.ili;iL  Tl.i'  rr!.iia);i  is  this: — The  lorni  and 
K"  1.^  ol'  i!;e  I.. Illy  ilepend  iijun.  ami  are  iroverned  by.  its 
J/; /.' .'.w;  *  ;  an-l  iljis  .same  sirnvune  is  al.'^o  as  the  orjanizaticn 
of  ill.'  laain  and  nervous  system:  and  lliey  are  as  the  quali- 
tit  s  of  the  uiiiid.  As  is  the  lonn.  so  is  the  structure:  and  as 
is  i!.e  sinicUire.  so  art-  llie  luenial  «iuahlirs.  And  there  arc 
crT'.am  a/ui/^rs  nf  Itotly,  which  invariably  accompany  certain 
traits  01*  character,  lalenlK.  and  [>ecnliarities.  1  believe,  for 
example,  that  the  original,  inherent  propertits  of  the  mind^ 
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assume  particular  shapes  of  body — those  shapes  besi  adapted 
to  its  manifestation  ;  that,  as  a  pepper  seed  and  a  kernel  of 
com,  both  planted  together,  having  the  same  soil,  the  same 
sun,  rain,  covering,  and  culture,  each  abstracts  its  particular 
and  even  opposite  nature  and  nutriment  from  similar  condi- 
tions, and  the  products  of  each  assume  the  particular  quali- 
ties of  its  parent  from  the  same  soil,  sun,  and  showers,  so 
different  original,  innate,  mental  qualities  gather  around 
themselves,  both  before  and  after  birth,  particular  kinds  of 
maiior,  and  assume  particular  shapes,  adapted  to  their  re- 
sp<»ctive  natures;  hence  the  endless  diversity  seen  in  counte- 
nances, motions,  appearances,  size,  figure,  strength,  &c.  &c., 
of  mankind. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  "  there  exists  a  oneness,  a 
harmony  of  construction,  between  every  portion  of  the  body 
and  every  other  portion,  the  phrenological  organs  included; 
that  this  principle  of  unity  applies  also  to  the  mind,  so  that 
tho  general  characteristics  of  the  body  and  those  of  ihe  mind, 
harmonize  with  each  other;  that  prominence  of  features,  in- 
dicates strongly  mar fi'ed  points  of  character  ;  that  beauty  and 
proportion  of  body,  indicate  a  well-balanced  character  and 
fine  feelings ;  that  coarse  hair  always  accompanies  coarseness 
in  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  toseiher  with  coarse,  harsh  feelings, 
but  that  a  delicately  organized  body,  indicates  and  accom- 
panies delicacy  of  fcoiinL^  &c. ;  in  short,  that  there  is  a  unity 
of  character  running  through  the  whole  person,  mentally  and 
physically."  * 

I  do  not,  however,  do5;ii:ii  hero  to  show  irAff/ shapes  of  the 
b«^'1y  accompany  given  (jiialiiics  of  the  mind,  and  vice  versa; 
but  I  wish  merely  to  sfafc  this  great  law  of  our  being,  that 
the  tartirrr  of  u,e  onchj  corrospouds  wi;!i  the  tone  and  chnraC' 
frr  of  the  mind ;  that  a  vulgar  soiil  in  ha  hits  a  vulgar  body, 
and  has  a  vulgar  expression  of  countenance;  but  that  a  re- 
fined mind  inhabits  a  delicately  organized  body,  and  gives  a 
refined,  sensible,  susceptible  expression  to  the  countenance, 

*  Soe  Americnn  Plirenolofricnl  Jotirnal,  in  n  seriefi  of  artieles  beadefl 
«  Prarticiil  Phrenology."  See  alno  ])ag«  39  of  the  aaihor^  work  imtilled 
*«  Pracucal  Phrenolouy;'  and  bound  in  wiili  "  Phrenologj  Pfovod,"  &c 
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mnd  a  corresponding  shape  to  the  body;  and  $o  of  every 
other  quality  and  characteristic  of  cither  body  or  mind,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  changes  in  either,  produce  corresponding 
changes  in  the  other. 

And  now  for  the  inference.  We  have  demonstrated  the 
pro|M)sition,  that  physimt  qualities  and  peculiarities  are  he- 
reditnry^  and  that  all  of  tliem  are  hereditary.  Now,  since 
the  mental  qunlities  arc  as  the  pliysical,  and  since  the  physi- 
cal are,  lieyond  all  (|ucstioti,  liereditary,  the  inference  that 
therefore  the  mrntal  qualities,  and  all  the  menial  qualities, 
from  facuMics  the  most  powerfnl  and  energetic,  down  through 
all  the  shades  and  phases  of  character  and  disposition,  in- 
cluding all  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents  that  exist 
among  men,  are  hereditary,  except  what  modifications  uro 
iufluccd  by  education — that  is,  that  the  whole  of  tiie  basis  of 
character,  even  that  on  which  alone  cJncation  can  operate, 
is  hereditary. 

But  more.  If  physical  ({uatitios  are  hereditary,  and  the 
mental  are  also  hereditary,  horatisc  ronurru-d  wi/h  the  pliy^i- 
cal,  it  follows  that  tliosi»  same  laws  whirh  covern  the  tr  ns- 
mi?sion  of  plnjsicfd  (jualilirs,  also  cnvern  thai  of  the  //#/</- 
Icrfuat  and  tnnral.  Nor  iH»ed  there  bc»  the  Uasl  doiibl  as  to 
this  point.  IUdoo.  to  improve  the  mental,  wc  must  proceed 
precisrly  as  wo  jIo  to  improve  th(»  pliysi'Ml— must  i'mi»ioy  ilm 
same  means,  ami  in  ti:o  same  maiiucr ;  and  the  same  rcMiiis 
will  crown  our  liappy  labors. 

But  to  be  still  more  spcoific.  It  has  alr^»:idy  been  ch^irly 
shown,  that  the  trxhtn^  of  the  burly,  and  also  the  fonn  or 
shape  of  l*oth  the  body  and  head,  are  hndUary  ;  and  IMirc-- 
nf'loL'y  shows  that  certain  shapts  of  the  body,  and  especially 
of  the  head,  always  indicate,  aoooir.pany.  and  coiicide  with, 
certain  s?iaprsof  the  head,  or  certain  jjhrenoloLMcal  ch^v«'I«»j)- 
monts.  llcnee,  since  certain  forms  of  ilip  I:cad.  tliat  :?,  since 
the  relative  size  of  certain  phenological  devtlopnionts,  are 
hereditary,  and  since  these  developments  are  as  the  cliarac- 
ter,  it  is  plain  that  those  traits  of  ehitractir  which  result  tVom 
tliese  developments,  are  also  hereditary.  That  is,  the  Utrm 
of  the  head  being  hereditary,  and  the  character  coinciding 
with  that  form,  tbenfore  tha  primary  tnentul  qualUka  %t% 
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hereditary.  Wc  have  already  seen,  for  instance,  thai  the 
form  of  Franklin*s  head,  which  is  pecniiar,  and  in  perfect 
kecpins;  with  his  character,  is  found  hi  the  Folger  faaiily, 
(Franklin's  mother  being  a  Folger,)  and  also  in  Fraukhn's 
descendants.  Now  Phrenology  being  true,  this  descent  of 
the  forms  of  the  hvml^  or  what  is  the  same  thine,  of  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  phrenological  organs,  ))roves  that  Ixith  the 
oriij^hnil  powers  of  the  mind  thenuselvcs,  and  also  their  rtlu' 
five  jmwer  and  enorgy,  are  lirrediiary.  The  truth  of  Phie- 
noioiiy  bring  admittrd,  the  fact  of  the  descent  of  ditlerent 
forms  of  the  head  is /ww//  /tfitnc  upon  every  observing  mind ; 
and  this  estublishes  the  drsreiit  of  both  the  orsruNs  and  the 
f(/rufnt\s,  and  aUo  of  tlu'  jiniporiinnate  ^i/<>  of  the  former,  and 
the  c(»iise«]uenl  energy  of  ilir  iatUT.  Mtilher  donbt  nor  eva- 
sion lind  any  place  in  this  argument,  or  rather,  in  tLi>  i/ni- 
t'crstff  fa*'/. 

\\c  havo  dwelt  tliii.<  Inniz  npon  tlio  preceding  points,  partly 
because  of  ili«;ir  intrinsic  inrrii  and  importance,  partly  lo- 
canso  of  tJKMr  iuikiug  iuscparably  logelln-r  the  preceding  ai.J 
till'  su(!cccsli!ig  piTiinus  of  iliis  wiirk.and  partly  because  tluy 
coni|  It'tcly  Mvc.ilinnv  llie  ih.clriiio  of  the  old  meta[)hys:c:ai«>. 
tliiit  of  "  ihe  l.<'nnic(l  Hkicksiniih'*  included,  that  the  htimau 
niiiid  is  a  blank.  y*\i  which  iducalion  and  circuniMancc  wr.ie 
its  wliolf.:  cliariu'tu* — that 

"Ti>  r.nri  ATio.N  I*  nu!«  ilu'  cominnn  niinil :" 

tlicit  i!i  iihor  the  ki  i.'t.ts  nl*  t!i»*  mind  nor  the  iileas,  are  mnatf. 
bi:t  liiiit  man  is  j'.tst  ulcit  t  iliic  ciiion  makes  him.  and  tu.tl.nu' 
ns'-n'.  tior  IcsN.  rinr  .l,i;i  n  nt :  i|j;ii.  ai  shoit.  chiidit  n  derive  r,* 
]»i;i'i::iy  hi '  ilt.r.s.  !»n  J  •  •  r,!;;ii ,iji  s  (i|*  ni'ncl,  sio  mental,  i.o 
m»i;!l.  in)  i.ti  il*riii;il  li^nn  nts  tn*  I. -.as  whatever  In  in  tl.t;r 
p.:n  n'^  a»«  ;  arcu's.  nj.  wL.il  I'.un  i.nts  t<»  \\.v  same  th.ivj:,  t?.at 
\\  »  I  .!t  i^i  liii'  (i>jM.v:ti,  II  i-i'  ti.i*  |.n\vtr.s  III  n»a!ikni«i.  aio  l.t- 
P'  ::'  »!•;.*.  :m.ii.  r«»!iM  (ji.i  niiy.  thai  |  aunts  do  nut  transo;.:  t* 
iIm'.i  I  i.ililrrii  tiff/  hin'«!it.iiy  tiualilics  whatever,  wh;i'h 
am  Mis's  lo  a  tftil  ;.!  !i»L:it:«n  ol  the  doclrme  of  the  tieMrei.t 
o\  m<-!iial  iinaliiMs  ij.iiu  parmts  lu  children — a  di^ctrine 
wliirh  any  ragL'ed  urclnn  in  the  streets  should  be  a^bamcd 
riot  to  know ;  a  doctrine,  the  denial  of  which  argues  ihe  ] 
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coiisnmniatc  bigotry  or  intelleciual  obtiisonesss  in  such  men 
as  Dr.  Nott,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  the  Ijearned  (ignorant  on 
this  point)  Blacksmith.^  How  is  it  jfossible  lor  men  to  he 
ao  wise  in  other  matters,  and  yet  so  foolish  in  this  7  How 
can  men  of  sense  and  intelligence  deny  the  doctrine,  that  the 
mental  qnalities  of  parents  descend  to  their  children  1  How- 
ever sensible  they  may  he  in  other  niuiierK,  they  arc  simple- 
tons in  this.  However  learned  thry  may  he  in  (irccian  lore, 
or  physical  philosophy,  or  the  hfriiin<;  art,  they  are  isnora- 
mtises  in  this.  However  creui  in  l<»uic,  or  metaphysics,  or 
theolocy,  they  have  not  sntlioient  intellect  to  pera-ivc  a  law 
as  nniversal  as  the  law  of  |!ravity,  as  plain,  and  palpable, 
an<i  nmnerons  in  its  facts,  and  as  eminently  indnctive,  aa 
any  other  law  of  natnrc.  On  this  p(»int — tlie  very  anne  of 
wisdom,  the  most  useful  and  heaniifnl  department  of  knowi* 
edge— ih<'y  are  hijioied  iirnoramnses.  and  l>eliind  every  mother 
in  I  lie  land  in  lliis  sperirs  of  inielhumce.  S'»r/t  men  leftrrufl? 
Sii'/i  men  vlsf?  If  learned,  ilioy  are  also  iunorant,  and  that 
too  Ml  (he  most  es^^entuil  and  the  mo.'it  common  department 
of  learn  in  ir.  If  wise,  fhey  arr  «!>(»  foolish.  They  have 
••  di'ad  Hh»s'*  i?»  ti.e  «iinM!n  lit  of  tlirir  falenls  and  learning. 
Ami  tlicy  are  Introis  at  iliat.  fnr  iK'lliin^  hut  learncMl  liicotry 
will  ftliow  any  man  to  mainiain  ^u('ll  palpable  altsnrdities, 
such  learned  n)i»nsiro>jii»s.  \\  I  at !  Df)  you,  Drs.  Hamilton 
an«l  Nott.  and  y'»«i.  Mhhn  Hurnif — <lo  you  indeed  believe  and 
teach,  that  the  menial  (piaiilirs  of  parents,  their  dispositions, 
propensities,  taN'iils.  moral  ami  relii:ious  disj-'osifions,  strength 
or  feebleness  of  mtelleet,  and  so  on  down  throtigh  all  their 
infinite  shades  ai:d  diversiiirs  of  rliaracl«»r,  are  nai  hvietn- 
timj — not  born  i/i  and  »ri7/r  their  eliildn-n  }  Do  tint  ilvsmtd 
from  parents  to  llieir  chiUlren.  and  are  all  il:e  result  of  <v/i/r#i- 
tion?  Do  you  not  know  any  b^ttrr  .'  Prny  then  whai  ih 
you  know  anyhow?  Ar«»  yon  Uidifd  so  soft,  so  Mm[»le7 
Would  yon  not  call  him  a  learneil  simf»Ieion.  who.  however 
much  he   knew  of  history,   the   lauLMiag^'S,   or  tiic  natural 

*  8e«  the  aiiihnrV  ••AMwrr  to  Dr.  Ilmnillnn,  in  «%tiir{i  Dr  Non  m 
qiinifNl  ;  «ii«|  rImi  Sirif  liire«  on  a  I^TUirp  of  tlir  La*arnr(l  ninrksiniih  uii 
cbirt  tultjert,  io  voL  hr.  ofthe  Anieriran  Fhrenologiral  Journal. 
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sciences,  did  not  know  tlic  alphabet,  or  how  to  make  a  tire, 
or  wash  liis  liands  ?   Or  him  a  lKM>k-worin  ignoramus,  who, 
though  he  know  '*  lifty  hini*uagcs/'  added  to  all  the  leartied 
lore  (»f  past  aL'os,  did  not  know  that  children  were  born  tif 
parents  al  all,  or  how  tliey  entered  the  world,  or  that  their 
mental   faeiiliifs   were  lundilanj/ — (\>me,  come,  stop  your 
Mndy  ot*  the   lan^naires :    stop  inventing   yonr  stoves  and 
luakinir  yourexpiTinunis  in  the  laboratory;  stop  anipui.itnig 
hni!u<.  ifarhinL'  siudcni.s,  cVc.  and  go  and  learn  your  A  B  i*  % 
on   hereditary  di'M-ent.  iVoni   niatrtms  and  sires.     Come,  co 
with  me,  and  I  will  show   you  that  per.vins  arc  ot'itu  what 
they  are.  not  unly  uifhuiit  rdncatini.  bni,  to  ipioie  Dr.  Ilain- 
iltcMK  '  in  tin  nnj  /trf/t"  ul'  ii,    Tc  II  me  that  Uenjanuu  \\i-5l 
was  a  painter  heraiise  he  was  htuwht  to  paint,  when  the  fact 
is,  that    he  was   reprunandcd,  :ind   cvt-n   s»'Verrly   piiin>hvJ. 
bvruusf  he  painted  :  and  was  oMi'jfd  to  liide  his  paint  aLd 
paintniL's  in  his  I'allier's  'jarrri.  and  steal  away  nn*  Nerifil 
to  rnlliiw  this  his  "  riilini:  pa>snMi."  slrnnu'  «tt  huth,  and  i!e- 
veluprd  to  be  a  masN'r  pas. -ion  whin  but  six  years  i.ki  \     IM 
you  rrally  ine;ui  to  say,  that  ihf  younif  dnckhnj,  hatched  \'S 
the  hi-n,  srrks  ilii»  waf«'r.  an. I  swims  di-xlron^ly  npuii  it.  /nw 
tin    Orsf  trart  tif  hh    Ujuf.  lM'i\in>e  he  is  hmij^ht   i«>  suk  x\x 
wat-T,  and  tmrjilit  huir  to  sv\  ini  /     'I'hal  iho  ehirk«n  h.ilt*l:i-J 
by  ll:f  dih  k.  av«Jii!.>  lln"  vvaiiT.  lu-ianse  it  i>  tnnifht  to  aio.J 
it,  and  pii'ks  np  its  \niH\  m  i  MiiN'Mpi^nei'  o!'.  and  \\\  »»Utl.»*iue 
to.  |i:rvi.'i:s  insfmri'.t.iis  /     Or  iio  you  rraily  mean  to  main- 
tain l!i.it   tin'   iiii'aiit.  at  liiili,  raiiijoi  bn'allu*  till  it  is  (au^fnt 
to  biiM!l.i'.  a.'.d  i:iu-iii  /t;ir  and  uh»ti  /    'I'hat  It  cannot  draw 
nalJin's  n.»:ii:>!.na  :il  n.jji  I's  nn»tln'r's  breast,  till  it  xsltn-::*.: 
til  do  >.i.  a.  !  I  iM'.'lil   //»/.-.  :u,d  that  it  nursci  snlvly  btctust  i; 
is  l.i:.'.:'.!  *  'i  \..\\  l.»:.i.'  i!  .'la  i  :»  n  ii>i  yes  upon  siiironndtii:: 
»'!  ■'.  i>.  !t  \\;\M   :iis:  !.•  *.n":'fi  \\\*'  1.1  w.>  !»!' optics,  and  thai  it 
MN  s  •.«.•  .1    h  •  .  /w    ,t  !n  I. •:..;. I    -rwr  tt>  sve.  and    could  ||«  I  Mf 
tr.'V/.' .//   *a.!i   I.  .1  :..!_'.'     I 'I   .1.1   ynii  irally  maintain  ilMt  1 
lii.Id   *•!..%   !•..•;.>:•    It    :s  .';/•-''  lo  s:r\,  and    shoivn   Ai»if, 
(III  .!'.«•!<.  «.!    .-..•:...  .;    ^..:i  ...,  .  .  ..,;!y  |j,.i  (mrh   your  darhiu'^ 
t**  eiy.  il.-y  w  ..  luvrr  m  tl  ••  \\«»iiti  know  how  to  cry,  lor 
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and  that  it  could  not  cry  nnlcss  taught  to  do  so?  *  That  chil-' 
dren,  from  first  to  last,  hear  because  they  arc  taiiglit  the 
principles  of  acoustics,  and  cannot  hear  till  then?  That  they 
cannot  articulate  till  they  are  Unfirhthow?  That  no  diild 
experiences  a  single  emotion  of  any  kind,  whether  of  anger, 
or  alFection,  or  lumgor,  or  heat,  or  cold,  or  pleasure,  or  fear, 
or  j»ri(le.  or  selfishness,  or  pity,  or  justice,  or  kindness,  or 
taste,  or  sexual  love,  or  any  other  emotion,  till  they  are 
tnvisht  to  do  so ;  and  that  they  do  so  snUhj  and  only  because? 
tliry  arc  tdurntpd  to  do  so?  Do  you  indeed  maintain  that  no 
idea  can  !>e  formed  in  the  child's  mind,  till  it  is  tnii qht  hmr 
to  I'd-rm  a  thought,  or  is  tdnnitrd  to  think?  Or  that  f<hica- 
tiou  rrrtttrs  menmry,  or  mechanical  genius,  or  a  talent  for 
porfry,  or  p:\infinir,  or  oratory,  or  learning  languages,  &c.? 
'I'ln^ii  this  sflf-sanie  education  lunst  really  be  a  greater  creator 
than  evon  (lod  AliniL,'lily  himself! 

*'()h  no,  we  do  not  mean  that  edncalion  causes  childrru  to 
perrnnn  the'^e  and  uther  <»j»orations  \\\\\\  are  in.s/i/irfirr.'^ 

'riu'M  pray  wiiat  th  y-'U  nn-an  .'  KiMier  you  do  not  mean 
nni/  flt'ui:r  at  af/^  or  eUr  ynu  mrau  tl;:it  a[»pi'lite  (Alinifutive- 
nrsN)  is  innatr:  that  ti:r  hnMfhiiiir  f:irnliy  (fli«'  phn  jnil.^.Mi'al 
OFLrrui  of  whirh  has  ri'miily  hi'"ii  ilis.-<iv«'r«  d)  is  insiimMive, 
or  wh:j|  amouMts  to  ilj(»  samr  lliin;/.  is  innalf  :  arnl  so  of  an- 
ger (f '«iinh:iriveiir>s.)  i'r;ir  (< ':iiiiii»Msiirss.)  :;!r''«'iioii  (Adhe- 
siv«'iivs>.)  Iuv<'  ( Ain:i»ivt'iu*ss.)  st-lN .^j-.ness  (:ill  the  a!:in:al 
pri»|»-;i^;!ifs  l:irL'«'.)  p:ii!«*  (.Sh-I-lsTi'im.)  ani!l;;'«!i  (Aj-j  n»ha- 
tivrii.'^,,)  si'iisp  of  jn>li'i*  (< 'MMM'iiMiii«'iiMn  s*^. )  t?n'  ri;:'ji'»us 
S'':i!i:!i'iits  (I'le  n!«^;;il  <rL*:i:is.)  \]n  \:\\ij\ttu,:  j»id; fij.'ify 
(.Miii!i!iiln"ss.)  i!m'  liilKinu'  projMMMiy  (l.i:iJ'juai;»v)  tl  ■•  dis- 
p*»siti"ii  and  a!)il:iy  lo  iliuik  ((\u!s:ility.)  \ari'Mis  k.in!>  of 
iiwni  try  (iho  iiitclji.'ctnal  oriiaii-i  L''Mji'ra!Iy, )  uwl  s)  tl.r.):i'-:!i 
all  l:!s  itisfhirfs,  are  each  insiinrtivr.  ili:it  is.  lunaie  .'  (.'mut- 
ed ;  fnr  that  expresses  our  di)Ctriiie  rx;K*liy.  If  Iiikilvt.  x-n- 
sati'iii.  hrrathing,  seeing,  anijer,  cryiii?,  laiiqfiiii::,  ati«ciii»n, 
&.r.,  np'  htsfhu^firr^  and  there  lore  hint.fr,  so  is  ta!kativi'iie>s, 
tast«\  kuidness,  sense  of  j»istiee,  ability  and  d:s|"»sii:i'n  to 
think,  construct,  Tcmemher.  plan,  observe,  sing,  ice  W  hat 
broad  line  of  distinction  exists  between  those  menial  opera- 
tions }    None.    U  one  instinctive  ?  So  are  all.    It  o\ie  vViA 
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result  of  education  }  >ro  nre  all.  Uiic  is  natural ;  kg  are  ail ; 
and  if  natural,  also  licrcdilary.  and  hereditary  bcraust  natu- 
ral, and  natural  biraih^v  liorrdilary.  The  fact  is,  tiiai  to 
leave  these,  or  ainj  of  them,  to  education,  is  to  leave  ihcm 
vndunc  aUo^eUier.  .Naiure  (the  Deity)  is  not  so  buiighns  a 
workman  as  to  leave  things  as  indispensable  as  is  each  of 
these  functions,  to  education:  that  is,  to  leave  iliem  out  of 
man  allocelhrr.  No:  man's  powers  are  all  innutv :  lliai  is. 
all  instinrtirv,  all  intttUnf.  Intuiiion.  iiniateness,  and  insliiict, 
are  ditferent  names  of  thr  same  iliiiiir:  namely,  for  whatever 
is  hrrt'ilifanj ;  and  are  ail  aiipollaiions  bel(»ni;ing  to  n^ery 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  :  and  no  h  ss  to  the  faruhy  tl  .!*> 
breathes  or  eats,  than  to  that  which  thinks,  or  rinund:rrs.  ir 
talks.  True,  education  mav  r///vW  these  primary  power.  ..  ? » 
dillercnt  channels — may  trarlj  the  fairuliy  or  the  m>l.ii':t  cl* 
appj'lite,  both  one  and  the  same  m  substance,  to  eat  fn»'.t.  ••: 
meat,  or  tobacco,  yet  the  eat  mil'  ///.*////'7,  or  the  f*iruU*j  : 
eatiuL'.  must  f.W.v/,  bcl'ore  it  is  pitssihh-  to  tiarli  it.  Ib'V 
would  Dr.  namihf>n.  or  Dr.  Noti.  or  Khhu  Iiuriiti,  i:»>  :•» 
work  to  li-ach  a  child  to  sro.  that  had  nn  /yrs:  or  !•>  l.»  ir. 
that  had  itn  n/rs :  or  to  talk,  that  l.:nl  /."*  muitfh  ;  or  to  n.  *  • 
that  I'.ad  nn  nnisrlts:  or  t<»  tl.Uik.  thai  l.ail  //»/  f'«nf>a^.  /.  .r 
no  i.iiL;iii:il  |ir:ni:uy  tntntnf  or  furu'if  I'nr  thiiikiui:  *  '1":.%:* 
must  lif  a  la'iilty  hn/:  of  all  rdur  :it;nn.  and  j*.i»tr  in  ,x  . 
ti-ac  imiir,  iM'Tn'-c  »  :|iij:ii':..ii  r.in  l.avi^  ;;uy  m:itiri;il  Mh.i!*'.*: 
ou  v.''i;i'!i  lu  o;  .:•;■:■'.  or  .  ;:.-'t  t'.*'  !t;iNt  i-'Ia.  \N  l.\  «\t:.:  : 
J>r.  .\«'ii  icH'li  :i  I'.'.'  ii!:;il.«i:..j:..-^  '  Tor  ii.>  o.hrr  r»  %^  •; 
WJiJ  v.r.  «•?.<.  i  •  :'  .M  il..'  fl--  :  :.^  i.o  |r:i:i:!:\i»  l.•^•^;  •••  : 
o!  •:.!;:  I  '■'//•./'/'/.  •  :  .lien;  '  i  j  l  .•  .  I.I.  :;!id  •MJ-.lMf  .•:  -•  :- 
C«'.vi:."  i:  I'l;-  :..:..•.■  .1!  n '.il  .  i.--.  I'..:  u!.y«.in  l.e  |«\\rh  !  ^ 
j»ji|»  I>  in.;il.(!i.  ■•  .-v  ,  r  ;,  -.,•  '  Ti-r  w  .  i-!!.«  r  ii  .■.>"!i  il  du  '•  - 
<Mii  t  il:.  y  \v,  \,'  .-..,  ,,i  \\.}.  ;,,,  „.  ^.. /;.;.'.  it.'fit.:'!.  f*:*ii':y.  •■: 
|»"V.  ,r.  ..r  .UnI'I;.  t.  «  ..  j..  j.;.'  n:'  ^,:  j,  i  ,\  j-j  |j.i  si«  |i!.ili-'n>  I*: 
.N.  t!  N.i\s  I,,'  I' 1:1  11.  u.,'  .  \i  ly  1  .»\  Ml  I'Uy  huijtiud  that  n:.;." 
}»••  M  !i*ei.  1.  h:M\ ..  (iiM.t'.J:  I..-.  i'v».  iMiy  boy  in  .1  !.;::.- 
difu.  aiid  ill  a  !!i..'  I'ji.  i\:,  i  ni  il.«-  huir.iu  l',in;ily.  ha>  m«  re  ^-r 
]«NS  of  \\:r  ori.:Mial  :n-t.:.tt.  vr  faculty  <»f  l.\'njbai:\i  nos 
e.ipabli*  of  beiuL'  iiicieaMd  by  cultivatit»n  and  exercise. 
Thoujjh  the  duckhng  can  &wmi  when  il  tir^t  cuicrt  ibt 
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water — though  the  rubiii  can  fly  the  first  time  it  leaves  its 
lofty  nest,  yet  the  former  can  swim  more  expertly,  and  the 
latter  fly  more  easily  and  dextrously,  from  having  practised. 
So,  although  the  power  of  thonglit,  or  the  faculty  of  reason, 
be  innate  or  instmctive,  yet  education,  cuhure,  and  practice 
greatly  increase  its  power,  its  correctness,  and  its  scope.  Yet 
education  can  only /rai/i,  it  cannot  create  it.  So  of  every 
other  |K)wer  in  man,  both  mental  and  physical.  Nature, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  hereditary  descent,  imparts 
the  pritmiive  faadty^  the  original  jjower^  of  doing  every  act, 
exerci^iug  every  feeling,  and  thinking  every  thought,  that  it 
is  |Kissil)le  for  man  to  do,  to  exercise,  or  to  think;  and  those 
who  maintain  this  dogma  of  the  dark  ages,  the  utter  fallacy 
of  which  we  have  pointed  ont,  **  know  not  what  they  do." 

If  frunie  readers  think  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  a  point  so 
plam  that  ''  he  that  ritns  may  read,*'  let  them  remember  that 
if  an  errur  so  glaring,  so  entirely  stibversive  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  hereditary  descent  of  mental  qualities,  be 
maintained  hy  Notl,  Hnrritt,  Ila|iiilton,  and  a  host  of  others 
wlio  exLMt  a  powerful  intliirnro  over  the  popular  mind,  and 
s|)rrad  these  perniciuus  < ".rors  far  and  wide  in  their  lectures 
and  writings,  it  is  certainly  nn|H)rtant,  and  high  time,  to 
counteract  these  errors,  and  to  ovei throw  a  doctrine  so  pal- 
pal>Iy  ahsnrd  as  the  dortiiiie  that  the  mental  qualities  are  not 
innate,  hut  are  the  products  of  tduatiion  alone.  Especially, 
how  could  the  author  proceed  to  <*stablish  the  doctrine  of  the 
innateness  and  descent  of  mental  <iualities,  without  first 
*•  clrarini:  f/tt  irack*'  of  such  rnhbish  /  How  con  I  build  my 
d4)otrine  of  the  hereditary  descent  of  mental  qualities,  on  the 
grotnid  pre-occupicd  with  the  opposite  doctrine,  that  they  re- 
sult from  education,  till  1  first  tear  down  this  doctrine?  And 
how  can  we  draw  those  infinitely  im|)ortant  inferences  which 
are  to  follow,  without  basing  our  foundations  deep  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  nature  of  man  ?  I  trust  this  course  will  be 
fotmd  warranted  by  the  superstructure  we  are  thereby  pre« 
paring  to  erect.  And  then,  again,  tlie  author  has  no  where 
seen  this  doctrine  of  the  innaieness  of  all  the  faculties,  satis- 
factorily  establislied,  or  its  opposite  doctrine  completely  oTor* 
thrown. 

12 
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But  enough.  We  proceed  lo  show  by  facts^  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  are  immie  and  hereditary^  (both 
the  same  in  reality,)  and  then  to  point  out  some  of  the  laws 
•which  govern  their  transmission. 

But  before  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  it  is 
due  to  this  portion  of  our  subject  to  remark,  that  since  the 
mental  faculties  are  hereditary,  they  are  all  hereditary.  All 
thai  is  prif/tr/rf/,  ori<j^lnnl.  and  contititni'torml  in  man,  is  herrdi- 
iary — is  hereditary  because  it  is  constitutional,  and  constitu- 
tional because  it  is  hereditary.  Education  cannot  creale  the 
first  germ,  cannot  impart  or  originate  the  least  thing.  It  can 
brhirr  out  gifts  that  are  hereditary;  it  can  re-augment  and 
invigorate,  but  it  can  go  no  farther,  can  do  no  more.  Let  the 
true  oflice  of  hereditary  descent,  namely,  that  of  transmitting 
all  that  is  constitutional  in  man,  and  in  the  degree  of  energy 
in  which  the  parent  possesses  it,  be  assigned  to  it;  and  let 
also  ilio  true  oilicc  of  edunalion,  that  of  disciplining  and  re- 
augmenting  these  faculties.  i}reparatory  to  their  rc-transmis- 
sion  and  improvement,  be  assigned  to  it.  Let  neither  lie 
driven  beyond  the  bounds  allotted  to  it  by  nature;  and  let 
both  education  and  parentage  go  hand  in  hand,  pari  passv, 
pars  vnhilc  fratnmi^  in  accoinplishing  the  greatest  of  all 
works — that  of  improving  and  restoring  mankind,  and  pro- 
monng  their  virtue  and  their  happiness.  And  wo  be  to  him 
who  neglects  either  for  the  other. 


SECTION  II. 

IDIOCY  AND  SUPEKIOR  TALENTS,  HEREmTARY. 

A  (I'EXTLEMAN  who  is  counpctcd  with  D.  Fanshaw's  Bible 
establishment  115  Nassau  street,  New  York  city,  relates  the 
following :— "  Some  ten  years  ago,  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  I 
knew  an  idiot,  so  low  in  the  scale  of  organization,  that  ht 
could  neither  talk  nor  laugh,  nor  even  chew.  His  food  was 
gruel  exclusively,  which  was  poured  into  his  mouth,  and 
run  down  Im  throcU-^he  not  knowing  eren  Aow  to  npolbm. 
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He  made  but  two  noises,  one  a  kind  of  grunt,  which  signified 
that  he  was  hungry,  and  the  other  a  humming  noise,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  sing.  Wlien  he  heard  music,  he  would  lay  down 
on  the  floor  and  roll,  appearing  as  if  it  gave  him  pleasure; 
and  yet  he  manifi^stcd  no  other  sign  of  intelligence  except 
those  above  named.  His  fucccs  passed  from  him  without  re- 
straint. He  could  move  but  little.  He  had  a  brother  who 
was  barely  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  father  evinced 
no  want  of  intellect,  but  his  mother  was  none  the  smarlcsti 
and  rather  a  butt  among  her  neighbors,  and  was  considered 
rather  Hat.  Her  si^fer  a)bo  knew  just  enough  to  warm  hifl 
porridge  when  lie  called  for  it  by  this  grunt,  and  pour  it 
down  his  throat :  and  this  was  all  she  did,  or  knew  how  to 
do.  Further  particulars  1  could  not  learn,  though  these  facts 
argue  a  want  of  talent  ui  one  ffrand paretiiy  the  deficiency 
not  being  as  conspicuous  in  the  mother ^  as  in  her  sister  or  her 

In  the  poor-house  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1S38,  I  saw  a 
mother  and  her  Jaughter,  both  idiots,  and  the  intellectual 
lobe  small  in  both,  and  alike  t;/  s/iajte,  namely.  Individuality, 
Form,  and  Locality  somewhat  devi*loped,  but  Causality 
scarcely  larger  in  either  than  in  an  orang  outang. 

My  brother,  L.  N.  Fowler,  has  the  drawings  of  several 
brothers,  by  the  name  of  Kmerson,  who  were  so  completely 
idiotic,  that  they  iiad  not  done  the  least  thing  for  themselves, 
though  .some  of  them  were  sixty  years  old ;  and  did  not  even 
know  how  to  feed  themselves.  One  of  the  brothers  barely 
made  out  to  take  care  of  himself;  the  other  three  were  total 
idiots.  The  parents  were  not  noted  either  for  talents  or  for 
the  want  of  them.  The  point  to  which  attention  is  mainly 
called,  is  that  there  was  some  most  unfavorable  condition  in 
the  parents,  which  resulted  in  the  idiocy  of  three  successive 
children. 

Mr.  Parker,*  of  Parkersville,  Pa.,  in  conversing  on  heredi- 
tary descent,  said  that  he  iiad  children  come  to  school  to  him 
whom  he  could  not  possibly  teach  to  read,  and  who,  though 
the  utmost  pains  were  la^shed  on  them,  seemed  unable  to 


*  in  mMlaks  tbs  tmm  of  my  anthsr,  I  de  net  fh%/kd 
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What  rnnftiUoM  in  p«rrt>i»  pmt)tir««  idiorjr  of  likftlt  tfl  cUIUtr^. 

learn  to  spclh     Thty  wrrfi  rf*ganU*d  as  J!ais  by  oil   who 

rinr^w  them.    Both  parniis  hntl  horn  mnrrit^d  before,  titid  hmA 

pichiltiren  totcrahly  inrelUgtui;  yei  all  iho  prf><li)cfs  of  iha 

utiian  were  simpletons. 

There  ii  a  point  coim^^et^d  with  the  i^"  ^ 

which  desfEfTcs  invcsligaliofi.  iiomi*ly,  whiil  > 
mra  ill  parents,  both  of  whom  me  lolerahljr  knowings  tfukt  na 
produce  Idiocy.     That  ihprc  are  such  condition  *   ^tm 

conditions  of  an  opposite  eharacirr^  the  union  of  [^*1K 

duces  talents  in  tho  offispHng  far  above  that  po«Sfs»rd  hj 
either  parent  or  any  orihc^ir  rrlntivr*.*,  in  ^ -  *'      \od 

iimilar  refills  appertain  to  I  tie /re^/f/i  of  p  •  fH; 

•ome  children  being  wealdy  wliile  both  parenis  are  healthy, 
and  both  from  a  healtliy  ^lock  ;  nnd  oihera  healltiy  whm 
both  parents  are  sickly.  These  coiidiiimi*,  hke  that  of  tht 
colored  anresitor  and  his  dcscendunt  of  the  fifth  generatian^ 
mentioned   in  chap.  ii.  «ec*  1,  may   have  nm  ui  rid 

for  several  generationSi  or  there  maybe  eoiidiiu«.;^  ...  ibe 
parents,  perhaps  diiu^a^e^  or  fatigue,  or  eicessive  labor,  if 
highly  farorable  condilicju^,  hut  there  i$  iomtihiHg  to  tisii 
point  worthy  of  being  inveiitigaled. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above,  is  a  principle  iMi  whieli  it  itj 
proposed  lo  enlarge  hereafter,  biti  winch  di^errra  la  \m  al 
leaBt  noTiced  m  this  connectiiiii.  Refereticr  *  ' 
condition  of  parents,  especially  o(moihrr$^  as 
tseiital  properties  of  ilje  child.  Near  the  A.  faetory,  It  I ,  t 
was  called  to  examine  the  head  of  a  lad,  ftome  fix  yrara  M^, 
whose  cirganixation  was  quite  tmperfert,  head  small^  ' 
nance  idiotic  in  cxpre^tion,  and  unable  to  talk.  On  qtK»-] 
Itoning  the  mother  as  to  her  sitnation  di 
•aid  that  she  was  aeeusiomed  to  ml  iti 
could  not  well  help  looking  out  at  the  door,  (m  tttminir, 
where  her  eye  rested  npun  an  idiot,  M'hii  was  tn  the  habtl 
^coming  atid  sitinig  outside  during  serriee.  lie  annoyrd 
Faactmtnely,  and  yet  she  eould  not  well  keep  her  eyt»«  off' 
liim.  Her  child  was  the  miniature  of  this  i^ 
the  expression  of  its  eonntenance  and  in  all  i«r>  11.1^4.1.^*, 
abo  in  the  cast  or  character  of  its  idiocy. 


I 


l^^-^^ 
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I  Mv  anocbar  child  near  Adama,  N.  Y.,  raoderad  idioiie 
kf  die  cooditioo  of  iha  moiber  duiiog  fngoBMicj ;  and  I 
bare  aaen  oibera  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  moia  particular 
nanlion  of  soma  of  which  will  be  roads  baraafter. 

Thus  It  is  that  htrmUtary  is^/luencm  ofUm  produm  itKtcf. 
But  tbejr  sometimes  produce  opposite  results.  Superior  nam* 
ral  ulents  are  generally,  probably  ahpops^  bareditary.  To 
notice  isolated  cases  of  this  kind,  boveYer,  is  not  the  deaiga 
of  Ibis  section,  it  being  reserred  for  one  on  iha  daiteol  of 
sftcific  intellectual  faculties.  All  proposed  to  ba  dona  in  lhiS| 
ia,  to  show  that  the  gtHtral  tone  and  tenor  of  the  brain— Mba 
presence  and  the  absence  of  the  intellectual  lobe,  is  beradi- 
lary,  abundant  proof  of  which  consists  in  the  Cict,  llial  all 
iba  intellectual  men  of  whose  parentage  we  bare  any  knowl- 
edge, were  the  sons  of  highly  ulenlad  moiken.  To  ibia 
general  fact  I  do  not  know  a  single  exception. 

llavmg  already  shown  that  yhpsieal  qualiliea  aia  beiedi- 
lary,  the  preceding  doctrine  that  the  general  lone,  laxtorai 
and  orgainzaiioii  of  the  brain  are  hereditary,  requirea  little 
additional  proof,  bt*cause  the  physical  qualities  being  haradi* 
lary,  tlie  texture  of  the  brain  included,  and  this  texture  being 
as  19  the  it>nc  and  {>ower  o(  the  luiellect,  the  general  quantum 
or  de&cietiry  of  ihtt  llrrt  m  of  course  hereditary.  Tliis  coo« 
cliisAoo.  huui  vrr.  will  not  lie  left  to  rest  on  this  inferential 
basil  merely,  ^.M.iJ  i))t>tigh  it  be,  but  will  hereafter  be  sup- 
ported by  /tirin,  »howiiig  that  the  talents  given  by  certsin 
organs  are  hcrrtJitary .  that  is,  tliat  the  re  la  tiTa  energy  ol* 
certaui  organs  auJ  ilieir  faculties,  is  hereditary. 


SECTION   III. 

AMAT1%I.M1M  AMD  Ttir  SOTlAt  rArtt.TICS   HUCniTABr. 

If  this  element  of  our  nsiuri*  were  nai  hereditary,  it  would 
noi  be  likely  to  !«  as  universally  developed  as  it  now  is,  ner 
over  as  prolific.  Hut  slihough  nearly  or  quite  every  member 
•f  the  human  family  haa  mors  or  lass  of  this  iaciiliy»  yet, 
ike  ether  msotal  and  moral  qoalilieei  U  nms  te  fmmBkmt 
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and  not  only  *in  families,  but  in  the  descendants  of  those 
families,  from  generation  to  generation.  Solomon  soems  to 
have  inherited  that  strong  passion,  which  induced  him  to 
have  so  many  wives  and  concubines,  from  \\\s  father  David, 
who,  not  content  with  scores  of  wi,ves  and  concubines,  con- 
ceived such  a  passion  for  the  wife  of  Uriah,  that  he  commit- 
ted actual  murder  in  order  to  indulge  it.  In  fact,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Tamar,  the  daughters  of  LfOt,  and  the 
whole  race,  seem  to  have  inherited  and  propagated  this  pas- 
sion in  an  especial  degree.  See  also  the  Bible  account  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  this  respect,  wiio  were  of  course 
lineal  descendants  of  David. 

The  royal  family  of  Great  Britain,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  been  notorious  for  the  power  of  this  passion,' as  well  as 
for  indulging  it,  of  which  its  rapid  augmentation  of  late  is  by 
BO  means  a  solitary  example. 

Aaron  Burr  had  a  development  both  of  this  orgnn  and  of 
its  propensity,  in  a  dogrce  truly  wonderful — hardly  an  ia- 
stance  being  on  record  equally  conspicuous.  His  unclr 
Pierpont  Edwards,  was  nearly  his  equal,  and  not  only  sn 
notorious,  that,  in  New  York,  where  he  flourislird  at  the  bar 
above  half  a  century  ago,  even  now  liis  name  is  coupled  with 
the  grossest  libertinism,  and  the  most  unbridled  profligary, 
but  a  novel  was  written  on  one  of  his  seductions.  Both  \\f 
and  his  nephew  made  their  boast  that  they  could  seduce  any 
woman,  however  virtuous,  to  whom  tliey  might  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  yet  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  my 
readers,  that  when  the  love-letters  of  Aaron  Burr — expres- 
sions of  passion  from  ladies  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
land — were  on  the  eve  of  being  published,  the  publisher  wa? 
threatened  with  death  from  several  quarters,  by  the  friends 
of  ladies  whom  this  correspondence  would  expose.  It  is  said 
to  exceed  every  thii^g  of  the  kind  ever  read  or  heard  of;  and 
for  ages  to  come,  will  the  name  of  Aaron  Burr  be  associated 
with  seductions  the  most  artful  and  successful,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  sexual  passion  the  most  gross  and  unparalleled 
for  excess,  and  with  the  ruin  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  virtnoni 
in  woman.  Long  may  it  be  ere  such  another  foul  enemy  of 
f«maU  v'ulue  «L?pAU  ^<iow^?.^%  owt  earth ! 
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I  have  met  with  several  relatives  of  this  notorious  sinner, 
and  found  the  same  gross  appetite  predominated  over  both 
reason  and  the  moral  sentiments.  It  can,  without  doubt,  he 
traced  farther  back  in  tliis  family,  and  in  other  branches — 
but  enotigh  on  this  painful  case. 

I  examined  the  head  of  the  son  of  a  harlot  in  New  York, 
only  four  years  of  age,  and  found  the  organ  enormous,  and 
its  manifestation  in  proportion. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  man  run  away  with 
another  man^s  wife,  tthen  he  teas  ninety-five  years  old!  and 
that  too  when  he  had  four  wives  then  living.  This  same 
passion  can  be  traced  down  for  six  generations,  and  will 
probably  be  traced  down  six  more,  in  a  degree  equally  sur- 
prising. The  fifth  lineal  descendant  is  said  to  spend  thou* 
sands  of  dollars  on  kept  mistresses  annually,  though  married, 
and  now  probably  »ixty  years  old ;  and  all  of  his  sisters  he« 
ranie  motliers  before  marriage,  besides  evincing  this  passion 
in  the  strongest  mnuiicr.  His  niece,  a  girl  only  thirteen 
years  old,  spent  a  few  wci*ks  in  his  family,  and  returned  to 
her  parents  a  niotlier  before  she  was  fourteen,  and  by  her 
own  cousin,  his  son,  then  not  fourteen.  All  the  male  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  and  many  of  tlie  females,  are  equally 
remarkable. 

I  have  iK^n  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  children  found 
in  our  ainis-houses  and  houses  of  correction,  most  of  whose 
parents  were  licentious,  iiad  extremely  large  Amativeness; 
and  1  have  yet  to  see  the  first  child  of  frail  women,  and  the 
first  illigitimate,  in  whom  this  organ  was  otherwise  than 
large.  Uut  enough  of  this  disgusting  picture,  with  the  single 
important  inference,  that  the  indulgence  of  parents  during 
the  gf  station  of  the  mother,  is  directly  calculated  to  develope 
prematurely  a  beastly  animal  passion  in  the  unborn  infant, 
and  is  one  cause  of  the  alanning  prevalence  of  this  vice.  If, 
as  we  shall  hereaHer  see,  the  state  of  parents,  while  becoming 
parents,  and  especially  that  of  the  mother,  infltiences  the 
child,  surely  the  indulgence  of  this  passion,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  animal  gratification  aflbrded,  must  necessarily 
plant  the  seeds  of  vicions  indulgence  in  the  breast  of  the 
otherwise  pare  aoal  of  the  UDboni  Inliuiti  to  bt  aliimildf 
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ripened  up  into  full  grown  licciitiousness.  In  this  way  it  is, 
that  many  a  child  is  ruined  before  U  is  born^  and  that  too  by 
pious  parents — ruined  ignoranily,  I  grant,  but  none  the  less 
elioctually.  What  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  children 
of  licentious  parents  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predeces- 
sors ;  and  if  this  law  govern  the  children  of  sin,  it  equally 
governs  the  children  of  animal  parents. 

1  have  introduced  this  section  mainly  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  preceding  inference — an  inference  the  importance  of 
which  is  deemed  quite  suliicienl  apology  for  its  introduction, 
and  without  which  any  work  on  hereditary  descent  would 
be  sadly  wauling. 

It  hus  been  long  and  generally  remarked,  that  this  passion 
is  extremely  stronjz  in  great  men  ;  and  hence  young  men,  in 
aspirin;:  after  ureainess,  have  allowed  themselves  to  indulge 
this  propensity  wiihoul  restraint,  thinking  it  awe  element  in 
gnainess.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  the  ruin^f  many  who  would 
oiJKM  wise  have  become  distinguished.  So  far  from  making 
men  great,  its  excessive  indulgence  is  the  greatest  drawback 
lo  talents  tiiai  tliey  can  well  encounter;  for  it  creates  a  fever 
in  the  brain  that  directs  the  energies  from  the  forehead  to 
the  cerebellum,  and  keeps  the  whole  mind  and  body  in  a 
perfect  /rrer  of  preternatr.ral  excitement ;  nor  do  I  believe  a 
truly  great  man  can  be  found,  who,  during  the  ]Kriod  of 
youth,  freely  indulged  this  passion.  What  may  be  ihe  case 
in  manhood,  after  the  system  is  matured,  is  quite  another 
thing.  Hut  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain — greatness 
does  not  cnui^e  an  excess  of  this  animal  passion,  uor  does  an 
excess  of  tliis  feeling  cause  greatness.  This,  however,  may 
be  true,  that  a  powerful  constitution  lies  at  the  basis  of  both, 
giving  both  superior  talents  and  strong  propensities.  Still,  a 
strong  constitution  bears  no  relation  lo  this  organ  more  than 
to  any  other.  1  have  seen  it  small  in  persons  of  the  most 
powerful  physical  organization  ;  and  large  in  those  of  weak 
constitutions  hereditarily.  No  uniform  proportion  exists  be- 
tween the  power  of  this  passion,  and  the  energy  of  the  intel- 
lectual lobe,  except  the  reverse  ratio,  that  the  more  phyncal 
energy  is  expended  in  its  indulgence,  the  less  there  is  r^ 
maminglo^ieeiL'^wd^dbY  the  intellectual  lobe.    Acextaii 
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Species  of  talent,  that  requisite  for  political  eminence,  for 
example,  in  which  its  neighboring  organ  Combativeness  is 
reqiiircil  to  be  so  large,  in  order  to  sustain  angry  discussion 
and  recrimination,  may  he  coupled  with  its  excessive  mani- 
festation, yet  how  is  it  possible  for  this  animal  passion,  in  its 
brutal  exorcise,  either  to  stnmgtiten  the  intellect  or  improve 
the  morals?  And  those  who  indulge  it  in  order  to  aid  them 
ill  becoming  great,  will  jfitid  themselves  greatly  mistaken. 
Still,  there  is  probably  little  doubt,  but  that  its' energy  in 
parents,  aucments  all  the  energies  of  their  children,  Amaiive- 
ness  iiirlndod. 

Another  hereditary  qualify,  belonging  of  right  to  this  sec- 
tion, is.  that' the  teudonry  to  have  two  or  more  children  at  a 
birth,  drsrends  in  fnmilirs.  Dr.  Kimball,  of  Market's  Harlior, 
after  rrlatiut^  a  striking  case  of  the  descent  of  Amativeness  in 
a  French  woman  and  her  daughter,  writes  as  follows: 

*'The  sister  of  a  man  named  Hoyer,  living  in  B villa, 

had  hrhis  hrirc.  One  of  Ijoyers  daughters  married  a  Mr, 
Fhigi?.  and  died  in  her  first  aecouclHueut,  beii:g  delivered  of 
one  living  twin  belore  sl.e  died,  the  other  remaining  unborn. 
A  son  of  Hoyer.  (and  this  principle  descends  in  both  the 
male  and  the  t'cinalo  line.)  married  a  Miss  Miiches,  who, 
after  having  four  or  five  sincle  births,  was  deliveied  of  three 
childrvn  at  our  hirth.  Ilnehes.  a  br<»ther  of  this  last  Boyer*8 
wife,  married  Boyer's  sister,  who,  after  having  three  or  four 
sincle  births  in  as  many  years,  bad  twins,  on  aecotuit  of 
which  Hughes  left  her,  and  lived  clandestinely  with  another 
woman,  by  whom  lie  soon  after  liad  three  children  at  one 
birthr 

Verily,  these  Hushes  and  Boyers  fulfil  the  first  command- 
ment in  the  Bible,  ''  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth.''  with  a  vengeance.  Can  it  be  that  the  marriage 
of  two  families,  each  of  which  are  accustomed  to  have  twins, 
causes  the  birth  of  triphts  7 

Bluudell  says  that  a  lady  related  to  one  of  his  pupils.  Iiad 
four  children  at  one  birtli.  and  that  three  of  the  sihters  of 
this  prolific  woman,  had  either  twins  or  triples.  Dr.  K.  also 
states,  that  having  twins  descends  in  his  own  family,  and 
mentions  some  other  eases.    But  facts  of  this  class  are  too 
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aLhuiKl:uit  to  rctiuiri*  .spccifuntioii ;  for  almost  or  «itiite  ail 
parrnis  wlio  have  twins,  will  be  IouihI  lo  inherit  this  |iriiiiS- 
Itositinii  from  their  pari'iits.  our  or  both  :  or  elsi:  to  be  rtlnUd 
to  tlp'M'  !h:it  have  twins. 

ThnM;  who  lu'loML'  !o  lurpe  fauuhes,  crnerally  havo  hirce 
faiiiihrs.  !nili'>s  the  oiher  |Kirenl  is  l"eel»le  :  ami  llu»^i'  u  !.•• 
bc!<Mm  to  Mriaii  lariiili-s.  to  liave  small  I'ainihis.  !i|ju>s  l'.^ 
oilier  [»:iien!  he  !'n  in  a  I;iiL'e  hunily.  and  he  ihi-  inoii'  |M.n»r- 
fnl  \\  !:<>!<'  riM!il;«>,  \u  all  llnir  hranelies.  will  le  r«»i.nil  i» 
liave  i'i.st  ahiii;!  thi>  .sanie  nnnihcr  of  ehiUinu  with  their  an- 
ce-'-'-'is  .Hid  ri"!;iti\  e-s. 

'i'lie  :MJt*»nhnis  |irH|)iii.siry  ><'«Mris  t<»  he  l;»red.i.irv.  A 
fa!l.»  r  in  l\»iil:ind.  Vw  .  ei'innuin  li  nieesl  wiih  h:>  i'\*r. 
dai;L''.i'r.  Her  mh  (cnintiilrd  inersi  wiiji  hi>  nn»i!.i  r.  .'r.-i 
tiii'  |i..'i|!'cl  t>{  \\,\^  i!ii:l  ."e  n,i(  .vt.  w;i.>  ihe  U;d  who.  at  li..r"»  i  Ii 
yi':iiN  iKij.  v.as  s.;:i  Id  |hr  >l:iii'  j.i.ndu  IhF  ivilii:  li[«  aih-^rtf 
boy  \\\'..\  <'in:is.-ii!:i!i:i'j  linn.  Ji-hn  .NimI.  ilie  |dif«  ih-j..^  h'. 
wi'.j-.  .!}h1  .'i'i-:niri.  u.is  e:il!id  i.n  Id  «xaniMie  h!>  h.»  .id  U- 
Inn-  ih«'  jiny.  :nid  ftuntl  |irtidiLMHn.s  Di-sh  ii«l!Veni>>.  *I";.f 
re>'!'  .11  M'L'iid  I.I  Anj.iliii  iii'Ns.  I  fjave  imt  leanieii  t*;in  it 
be  I'  \\\  ::i  1^1  li  irils.  lUr  mail  yniL*  eon>iiis.  (a  |o:nl  Lift.,  "ir 
lo  1  '  |{i-^'  iili  d  )  In  (!■  L'l  nriale  loul  \  itjate  llie  ia»  ♦•.  :;i.ii  i'  dl 
iht .  t  '  '  t  l!:i'  |]  }.;••  |nil;«iv  it  '  I'.m  the  dncinne^  d  ll.e  \  ,\  .t 
v.i.i    li'    l-'Sifid    t.>    he  i'n.:iii  htly  y<///7/#.w#^i///#v//    and  lo  i  mlM^iy 

lllM.y   "i    t!.r  LT»  ;it    jiliVMi'IfLihil  I    lllW.s  nI  i-UF  I  illi'J. 

A  rw  ]i  iM  11  ix^  Mil  t!n"  ii.iijsin!.»ii  n  nl  ilie  ntlier  >«»e:.d  ««r- 
p:iii-  Ml  ly  j'.  iImjin  h,-  :j|ij'f:idril  lo  iIisn  m  ela-M  with  as  ii.iu'h 
jMi  ^    I-  \\   :»s  1H--I  ih'.l  :ii  :i  M-|i.iiate  mii'. 

!  i.ii  '■\'  :i  1  i:  i  -.M  I  whi»  js  i\i  ri  diie.'ly  JMiid  ol'  a  k;iJen. 
N«'  ...ij  d-  i.j'  :v  III  II.. »n'  tii.ni  In  |»!.iy  wiih  i>in'.  or  l'i*c« 
li«r  I.'  :■•  I  ..  n  t!.:i:i  t.:ivii'i:  it  Ii-mii  her.  NnlioT  ra:h«'r  ii.T 
111  '  !  I  !»•  >  a  •  ti  ;  I  :it  li;'-  niiirru  d  i^nnti  muthtr  t»r  the 
eh  i  u  .-  I  ;i>s...i,.|!,  y  I'l.d  i  \  e.itN.  would  take  them  l»»  U  J 
w.il:  i.ii.    iiid  v..:s  .i.:i..'vi  i.ii-ei:i/y.     The   cliiid  takth  alter 

*  riiio  r.i't  !•<  hr.itiil  li\  tiiir  t'lii  ii(i  mill  ni^'ni.  Win.  C.  Ilnnliiig,  tli« 
|i|ir«  ii<-!n^i-L,  «%Ih>  !*«  Ill  Uii.ii;;  u  illi  ii  iifh  Miirrr«  in  Miiin«*.  Wiil  .%lr  IL 
M-ii.l  •'III  li  n;lur  liii-N  Oh  hiTi  <iii:ir>  ilfi*reiil  w*  liu  ninjr  rliancc  lo  iitirn, 
biiil  i>|it  ci.ilU  nlaii^c  lu  ilic  I*,  ladiily  licrvufier  lo  be  uieniioQciL 
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its  mother  in  jts  form  of  head  and  expression  ofcounteHance, 
and  the  child's  mother  takes  after  her  mother ;  so  that  the 
child  resembles  that  grand  parent  from  whom  she  inherits  the 
cat  loving  propensity — a  law  which  will  be  found  illustrated 
by  facts  scattered  throughout  the  work.  This  case  is  cited, 
not  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  to  illustrate  the. 
minuteness  of  this  law  of  transmission. 

Another  sister  of  this  girl,  loves  a  cat  extremely,  yet  takes 
aftor  its  paternal  grand  father  in  its  plirenological  develop- 
ments, yet  it  derives  its  excessive  sensitiveness  from  its 
motlicr,  who  inherited  it  from  lier  mother — a  fact  at  first 
siglit  not  in  harmony  with  the  law  just  named,  yet  the  child 
derivi'd  its  extreme  sensitiveness  from  its  maternal  grand 
moilicr,  from  wliom  also  she  inherited  her  extreme  love  for 
cats.  The  child  does  not  strictly  take  after  either  parent, 
but  takes  a  portion  of  both  its  physical  and  mental  qualities 
from  b<»th  parents. 

I  wish  here  to  be  understood  as  maintaining  tl.at  children 
inherit  not  only  particular  organs  from  llieir  parents  but  also 
the  particular  din rf Ion  of  those  orsans — not  only  large  and 
small  Pliiloprojrmitivtness,  but  also  love  of  the  partinihr 
l/tiiiir  on  which  the  organ  in  the  parent  fastened ;  of  which 
vtill  farther  nieiitinu  will  be  made  hereafter.  The  cliildreii 
of  Israel  had  a  strong  passion  tor  leeding  cattle,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  which  doubtless  was  inherited  from  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  all  of  whom,  including  Iif>t,  Laban,  and 
Ksan.  not  only  derived  their  entire  sustenance  therefrom,  but 
seemed  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  it,  and  also  to  be  emi- 
nently skilful. 

The  love  of  the  Swiss,  the  Welch,  and  the  Highland 
Scotch  for  their  native  hills,  and  the  home  sickness  so  com- 
mon to  the  Swiss  who  leave  their  country,  is  doubtless  in 
part  hereilitary. 

Whole  families,  for  generations,  will  be  found  to  be  offer* 
tionate^  fond  of  one  another,  of  home,  and  highly  domestic :  and 
other  families  are  wanting  in  this  quality.  Doubtless  this  is 
in  part  owing  to  its  want  of  culture,  and  yet  this  very  want 
of  culture,  grows  in  part  out  of  the  constUutianal  feebleness  of 
this  faculty.    Facts  touching  the  transmission  of  these  social 
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faciillies  are  so  common,  so  multifarious,  wherever  we  make 
observation,  that  isolated  illustrations  are  not  nrccssary. 
And  one  of  the  very  best  guarantees  of  affection  in  a  dausli- 
ler,  is  alFcction  on  the  part  of  Ac/*  mother^  especially  if  she  re- 
semble that  mother. 

It  may  be  as  proper  to  remark  here  as  any  where,  that 
one  evidence  that  a  man  resembles  his  mother  rather  than 
his  father,  consists  in  an  unusual  development  of  his  social 
organs.  In  woman,  these  organs  are  much  larger  than  in 
man ;  and  that  son  who  takes  after  his  mother,  will  have 
these  organs  larger  tlian  they  are  usually  found  in  men ;  and 
when  thus  unusually  large,  it  is  a  sign  that  lie  resembles  his 
mother,  rather  than  his  father,  in  whom  they  arc  less.  Of 
course  exeepiious  occur  to  this  rule ;  for  the  fiuher  uiay  take 
after  ///6-  mother,  and  the  mother  after  lier /a/Ae;*,  so  that  tiie 
liusband  may  jiave  them  the  largest,  and  the  son  have  iheiu 
large,  and  yet  take  after  his  father,  or  rather,  after  \\\s^  grand 
fnuthvr.  Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  above  sign  holds  good, 
and  will  tell  whether  a  son  takes  after  his  mother  or  father. 

»Self-Esteem  and  Firnuiess  are  most  conspicuous  in  males; 
and  if  a  daughter  have  a  high  head  in  the  crown,  which 
indicates  a  large  developiucnt  of  these  organs,  she  will  gen- 
erally be  iound  to  resemble  her  father  instead  of  her  mother. 
So  a  large  development  of  Causality,  Constructivcncss,  and 
Calculation,  csjx'cially  the  latter,  in  a  daughter,  shows  that 
she  lakes  after  her  father,  these  organs  being  more  fully 
developed  in  man  than  in  woman. 

Cuided  by  these  and  some  other  similar  signs,  I  rarely  fail 
to  tell  which  parent  persons  resemble,  provided  they  resemble 
cither,  and  thereby  the  a;ure  of  the  parent  or  grand  parent 
whom  they  resemble,  or  the  diseases  to  which  they  arc 
liable— which  parent,  if  either,  died  of  consumption,  and, 
consequently,  whether  they  are  liable  to  it;  and  also  what 
were  the  leading  mental  and  physical  peculiarities  of  thii 
parent,  and  other  predictions  depending  on  this  reseiu> 
blance. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  PROPENSITIES  HEREDITARY. 

In  central  Pennsylrania,  there  lived  two  brothers,  named 

Mc ,  who  were  renowned  for  their  fighting  propensity ; 

Combatirenest  and  Destnietivenets  being  powerful  and  ae- 
tiTe.  In  addition  to  their  fighting  propensity,  they  wer« 
Tery  strong,  able-bodied  men,  and  eclipsed  all  rirals  in  those 
parts,  in  wrestling,  hopping,  lifting,  &c.  A  daughter  of  one 
of  them,  a  large,  fine-looking,  energetic,  stem,  commanding 

woman,  married  a  Mr.  P ,  and  became  the  mother  of  two 

sons,  both  of  whom,  though  peaceable,  excellent  men,  pos* 
sessed  great  physical  strength,  and  the  combustibility  of 
their  maternal  grand  father.  If  a  man  oflfered  them  mn 
insult,  either  of  them  would  knock  him  down  instantly,  and 
by  the  time  the  insulting  word  was  uttered.  A  son  of  on« 
of  them,  in  whom  C/ombativeness,  Destrnctiveness,  Firm* 
ness,  and  Self-Ksteem  were  very  large,  was  denied  some 
gratification  by  his  father,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  be- 
came enraged,  swore  tcrrihiy,  and,  coming  into  the  houss 
with  all  the  fierceness  imaginable,  he  caught  hold  of  a  chaiPi 
and,  slamming  it  down  spitefully  u|Km  the  floor,  exclaimed, 
"  I  can  tear  the  house  down,  and  will  do  it."  His  temper, 
when  once  roused,  was  most  outrageous  and  ungovernable. 
In  looks,  color  of  hair,  form  of  body,  and  phrenological 
developments,  he  resembled  his  father,  and  he- his  mother, 
and  she  her  father. 

The  two  brothers  were  remarkable  for  their  personal 
cotirage,  and  their  self-possession  in  times  of  danger.  Tho 
daughter,  also,  was  as  eminently  courageous  as  her  sons,  and 
the  grand  son  mentioned  above,  literally  feared  nothing. 

One  of  ths  descendants  of  this  combative  family  oiarried 
a  woman  who  belonged  to  a  very  mild  and  sweet-disposH 
tioned  family.  Of  their  children,  one  daughter  had  the  de» 
velopracnu  of  bar  fsther,  and  was  stern,  Tssoloie,  and  viti* 

U 
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lent-tcmpered,  while  another  hail  the  mildness  and  sweetness 
of  the  mother,  along  with  her  phrenological  developments^ 
including  small  Hope,  and  a  melancholy  cast  of  mind. 

Both  the  parents  of  Nero  possessed  the  revengeful  and 
murderous  disposition,  to  a  degree  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  history.  They  were  monsters  in  depravity,  and 
their  son  was  a  fiend. 

The  mother  of  Byron  was  a  most  violent-tempered  woman, 
and  her  son  was  the  lawful  heir  of  such  a  patrimony.  The 
particulars  of  this  case  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  but, 
as  they  are  recorded  elsewhere,  we  will  not  swell  our  pages 
by  their  transfer,  our  object  being,  mainly,  to  add  new  facts, 
not  to  compile  those  already  before  the  public. 

But  is  there  any  need  of  multiplying  cases  of  this  kind! 
Who  does  not  know  that  ill-tempered  parents  have  ill-tem- 
pered children,  and  that  the  children  of  mild,  swect-disposi- 
tionod  parents  are  like  their  parents?  Who  does  not  know, 
that  when  both  parents  are  revengeful  or  fiery  in  their  anger, 
the  children  arc  more  combustible  than  either  parents?  and 
that  those  children,  one  of  whose  parents  is  mild  and  th« 
other  spirited,  arc  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  pa- 
rent they  resemble  ? 

There  are,  however,  some  modifications  of  this  law;  such, 
especially,  as  dilForences  in  the  conditions  of  the  parents  be- 
fore the  birth  of  difTerent  children.  In  Canada,  in  1840, 1 
noticed  many  children  in  whom  Destructiveness  was  im- 
mense— larger,   by   far,  than   this  organ   in  either  parent. 

Thus,  a  child  of  Mr.  S ,  the  chief  executive  officer  of 

Upper  Canada,  living  at  Toronto,  had  one  of  the  largest  or- 
gans of  Destructiveness  that  1  ever  saw  in  a  human  being, 
together  with  a  most  splendid  intellect.  The  child  was  bora 
during  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  in  quelHng  which,  its  father 
took  the  most  active  part,  he  being  the  commander  of  the 
military  forces.  His  house  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents, 
and  the  lives  of  all  were  threatened — circumstances  calcula- 
ted to  arouse  all  the  energies  of  large  Destructiveness  in  the 
parents  to  their  highest  pitch  of  inflamed  action,  ready,  in 
this  state,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  offspring.     The  boy  le- 
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Mmblcd  hjg  mifther.  Cauiiousiiess  was  also  very  large  ia 
the  cliild.  and  the  Caiuioiisness  of  the  mother  was  more  than 
once  wrought  up  to  the  iiighest  pitch  by  fear  of  immediate 
death. 

A  sou  of  Major  Mc ,  who  was  second  in  command  in 

Ihe  expedition  against  the  Caroline,  and  who  had  his  hand 
shot  otf  in  lK>ardnig  her,  after  having  laid  open  the  head  of 
one  of  her  mi'ti  with  his  hroad-sword,  had  this  organ  very 
large  and  very  active,  beyond  anything  I  have  seen  before  or 
since,  except  in  the  last  one  named,  and  along  with  it  the 
most  violent,  inllainniable  teni[>er  imagiiiahle.  He  was  bora 
some  ten  or  eleven  months  after  that  ex|)edition,  and  was  be- 
gotten, of  course,  while  this  organ  was  in  most  jKiwerfnl  ex- 
ercise, in  llie  fatiier,  if  not  in  the  mother.  Nor  is  there  the 
least  doubt,  but  that  children  horn  during  war,  arc  far  mtire 
combative  and  destructive  tlian  those  born  during  peace. 
But,  tliQU'^ii  this  is  not  departing  from  the  present  sui»ject, 
it  is  encroaching  u|v)n  the  subject  matter  of  a  chapter  on  the 
conditions  of  parents  while  b<Toming  parents,  as  influencing 
the  futun*  characters  of  their  children. 

In  passing,  perhaps  it  may  not  U^  improper  to  remark,  in 
t)iis  connection,  that  the  authors  of  tlie  attempted  ic  volution 
in  Canada,  were,  almost  without  exception,  tlie  Aons  and 
grfifid  sfmjt,  (pspeciallv  the  latter,)  of  the  American  lories 
who  were  banished  fr(»m  this  country  on  the  successful 
lerminatioii  of  our  struguie,  and  sett'ed  all  through  Canada, 
on  (JiM)  arre  lots,  givni  by  the  liritish  govciiimcut  to  each 
banished  tory.  as  a  reward  for  opftosing  this  re\oluiu)n« 
True,  they  sitlcd  with  the  English  government,  but  still, 
they  ciMild  hardly  have  lived  in  this  country  previous  to,  and 
durnig  that  great  moral  struggle,  without  catching  some  of 
its  spirit,  and  weie  op|M)sed.  probably  not  to  liberty  ilselt',  but 
to  the  wiew  and  fnea.Hurci  of  the  war.  They  would  ceitaiul/ 
1m»  supposed  to  po.ssoss  more  of  the  American  feeling,  than 
(hose  who  had  always  remained  suhmi.ssive  to  the  Hiitish 
government,  which  the  successful  i.«csue  of  thai  struggle  wee 
calculated  to  augment.     This  spirit  they  transmitted  lo  llieir 
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children,  ''and  they  again  lo  theirs,''  and  the  result  was,  this 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  Canada.* 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  I  attribute  all  of  the  re- 
suits  above  stated,  to  parental  influences.  On  the  other 
hand,  parents  who  have  violent  tempers,  not  only  impart 
large  organs  and  strong  faculties  of  Combativenesss  and  De^ 
structiveness  to  their  children,  but  they  also  re-augment  the 
power  of  these  faculties  daily  by  scolding  and  punishing 
them,  and  by  keeping,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  these  faculties 
in  a  fevered  state.  It  is  not  all  parentage;  it  is  not  all  edtt- 
cation.  Infants^  at  first,  have  a  phrenological  organization 
analogous  to  those  of  their  parents — have  large  or  small 
Gombativencss,  Secretivene^s,  Destructiveness,  Alimentire- 
ness,  or  Acquisitiveness,  accardhtg  to  (he  size  of  these  wgatis 
m  their  parents.  To  this  result  I  have  been  driven,  by  ex- 
amining the  heads  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  parents 
and  their  children,  in  the  families  into  which  I  am  daily 
called  to  practise  my  profession — one  of  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities in  the  world  for  observing  this  point  Nor  have  I 
the  least  doubt,  but  that  following  me  into  families  bnl  for  a 
■ingle  week,  will  convince  any  observing  or  reflecting  mind 
of  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions. 

Again,  the  appetites  of  cliildren  are  as  those  of  their  pa- 
rents. Franklin,  in  mentioning  the  peculiarities  of  hit  pa- 
rents, describes  h\s  father  as  almost  destitute  of  Alimenfive- 
ness,  that  is,  as  appearing  unconscious  of  the  kinds  of  food 
on  the  tabic,  and  indifferent  to  tchat  kinds,  and  as  eating 
mainly  from  necessity,  or,  at  least,  with  but  little  appetite  or 
relish.  His  description,  in  this  respect,  shows,  as  clearly  aa 
any  thing  can  show,  that  his  father  had  small  Alimentiveness. 
He  then  goes  on  to  say,  thai  from  this  inattention  of  his  fa- 
ther to  food,  Ac,  also,  cared  little  what  he  ate.  His  mention 
of  the /ac/ that  his  appetite  was  feeble,  (in  illustration  of 

*  It  should  be  added,  thnt  the  original  detign  of  the  originators  of  lluC 
t^rugg\e^  was  not  a  resort  to  anna,  hiit  the  extension  of  their  rights  fay  p^ 
titions  and  votea.  But  a  few  recklew  apirius  luking  advaatiige  of  iht 
popular  excitement,  in  order  to  diHtinguinh  theinaelves^  took  up  arnMsawl 
caused  the  defeat  of  a  needed  reform  that  had  lieguu  iwvperly,  aad  ia  iIn 
spirit  of  peace. 
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which,  his  story  of  the  two  rolls  of  baker's  bread  under  his 
arm,  while  reconnoitring  Philadelphia,  is  in  point,)  is  all  we 
wish,  we  being  able  to  account  for  it  quite  as  satisfactorily 
by  ascribing  it  to  parentage,  as  he,  by  attributing  it  to  a 
habU  implanted  by  his  father — the  absence  of  ajjpetite  in  both^ 
being  all  that  concerns  us. 

Whole  families,  again,  in  all  their  branches,  are  good  lif- 
ers. A  strong  appetite,  for  plain  food,  however,  appertains 
to  every  branch  of  tiie  Fowler  family,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it,  cither  backward,  or  in  the  various  branches 
dc:»ccndpd  from  the  Jonathan  Fowler  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 

Every  member  of  that  S family,  subject  to  derange- 
ment, mentioned  in  chapter  v.,  loves  good  things,  and  though 
most  of  ihcm  are  very  fond  of  money,  and  most  saving  and 
econnmic:il,  yet,  they  pay  out  money  freely  for  eatables,  and 
always  set  a  table  loaded  down  with  good  things,  besides, 
their  female  members  being  excellent  cooks. 

And  n(»t  only  does  a  strong  or  a  weak  ajtjHtiite  descend  in 
families,  but  an  app<lite  (orpfirfivulnr  kifuLs  of  ftiod  is  also 
heredilaiy.  Thus,  if  the  liarrnis  be  fond  of  fruit,  or  pota- 
toes, or  p(*ppers,  or  pickles,  or  oysters,  or  meat,  or  any  par- 
ticular dish,  the  cliildren  will  generally  inherit  an  appetite 
for  the  sniiuG  disii.  Two  of  the  children  mentioned  above  as 
inheriting  a  pa.vsion  for  rat.s  and  also  extreme  nervousness, 
from  a  maternal  uraud  mother,  inlierited  also  from  her  a  love 
of  roasted  potatoes,  both  grand  mother  and  grand  daughter 
prefcrrnig  to  make  entire  meals,  day  at'ier  day,  on  roast  po- 
tatoes and  butter  ait»ne,  and  preferring  this  diet  to  all  others. 
Hence,  if  ilie  apjKJtitc  of  tlie  father  fastens  upon  or  rejects 
oy>tei>,or  ardt-nl  spirits,  butter,  &c.,  that  of  tlie  son  will  fas- 
ten upon  or  rt  ject  the  same  articles,  and  induce  the  ronsc- 
<iuenci-^.  Tiie  lather  of  Dr.  i\imball,  of  Sack^'lt's  Harbor, 
N.  v.,  could  never  emlure  the  taste  or  smell  of  liulter:  and 
his  son.  thou^l)  a  merrlKint,  will  never  keep  butter  in  liis 
slort'.  solely  on  account  of  the  disgust  he  instinctively  feels 
t<»\v*irdN  It.  prelVrnng  to  forcao  ilie  loss  of  both  profits  and 
customers,  rather  than  have  it  about  him  \  nor  can  he  sit  at 
13* 
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the  tabb  on  which  it  is,  unless  jL  is  of  the  purest,  Bweeivtl 
kiDd. 

Edmund  Bridges,  of  Prattiburgp  could  never  endcii^ 
cheese,  and  not  even  bread  cut  with  a  knife  with  vhicfc 
cheese  had  been  cut  wiihout  it8  heiug  washed;  but  whetbtf 
it  was  htreditarf,  1  know  noL  Let  each  reader  abMrrt 
particulars  for  himsetr 

Analogrms  to  this  doctrine,  and  directly  calculated  ro  pn>re 
It  i neon  1  est iblj^^p  is  an  appetite  in  chiidren  for  rertain  Ihtogi 
aAer  winch  the  mother  tonged  during  pregnane)*,  btit,  for  iIhi 
reason  already  atated,  f£icts  of  this  co^t  will  \m  preseoleil 
hereafter,  as  well  a5t  difeetioiis  m  regard  lo  iL 

In  liarinony  wilh  tli©  foregoing  pnuciple,  an  appetiie  fee 
ata>holic  drinks  will  be  found  to  he  liereduary,  and  eapmalfy 
tit  descend  in  the  line  of  the  mother,  Uut  it  often  deieenda 
in  ^at  of  the  falher. 

Three  broEhers,  by  the  natne  nf  D^ ,  emf grated  lo  ihit 

/country  with  William  l*enn,  and  seiiled  at  Thnster,  P*., 
whoie  descendants  spread  iliroughoui  the  western  pun  oi 
ihal  fitate»  They  were  a  remarkably  «ober,  honett,  indtiatfi- 
aui,  temperate  family,  in  all  their  braticlies  except  o«ie,  ton* 
which  inlcmpcrance  was  iiitrodneed  by  tl>e  marrifj'*-  '  »'  "«« 
u(  tlic  dexccndania  with  Hie  daughter  of  a  highly  ai 

member  of  the  senate  of  that  stale,  who,  thoiish  he  did  ii#>t 
liecome  a  sot,  yet  would  have  his  wine  after  dinner, 
drijik  till  he  felt  pretty  well  lie  also  treated  his  fnei 
freely.  This  daughter  was  not  kufiwn  lo  love  Uqnor,  but,  rf 
aix  children,  every  one,  a  dau|;1iier  inehided,  beeame  com* 
nion  druukards.  Nearly  every  chitd  of  these  six  alto  W- 
CBtn^  drunkards  of  (hr  lowest  C4ixt,  am)  m  did  m  laqps  pi^ 
portion  of  their  children,  iliouflrh  Hotnc  of  them  were  inateliad 
as  brands  from  titr  burniuj^,  by  the  tctnprranoe  refortts*  And 
even  the  deM^ciidants  of  the  sixth  Betieratina,  though  elijl* 
dreii,  lore  tlie  **cHMer,"  st^me  of  u*  tm 

famiUes  where  tso  hi| nor  was  dro^  ^  :ia> 

Slil),  the  leanperauce  reform  will  probably  sava  maoy  af 
ifaeitL 

[>.  P ,  wheaa  name,  were  it  firen,  voold  bt  fieef^ 

pized  ibrotighotit  the  latid«  especially  in  ihA  relifkraa  Wttrid, 
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fhoogh  Cautality  and  CdnieiratioiMneBi  are  imineiitei  hihar* 
ited,  I  think  from  his  father,  a  love  of  ■piritoone  liquorii  to 
which  he  jrieided  till  he  was  about  twenty  years  old|  wbca 
he  came  lo  a  firm  resolve  never  to  taste  another  drop  againi 
and  his  adhering  to  this  resolution  has  saved  him,  while  bis  ' 
talents  have  rendered  him  distinguished. 

In  Westchester,  Pa.,  in  Maji  1840, 1  saw  a  man  whose  in- 
telleet  was  every  way  inferior,  and  who  had  been  addicted  lo 
drinicing,  ever  since  boyhood.  His  mother,  whenever  she 
could,  by  any  means  in  her  power,  raise  money  sufficient| 
would  get  a  quart  or  a  gallon  of  liquor,  lie  down  by  it,  and 
keep  beastly  drunk  till  it  was  gone.  Every  one  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  one  alluded  to  above  included,  evinced  this  liquor* 
loving  propensity,  even  in  their  cradles.  One  of  them  soar- 
Tied  a  tavern-keeper  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  seldom  in  a 
state  fit  to  see  company,  and  was  more  or  less  intoxica- 
ted most  of  her  time — a  truly  besotted  woman.  One  of  the 
sons  of  another  daughter  was  taken,  when  a  boy,  to  live  in 
a  Quaker  iamily,  in  which  no  spirits  were  kept,  and  yeC  be 
evinced  a  hankering  after  it. 

The  following  case  occurred  a*  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  the  na- 
tive town  of  the  author.  Mrs.  K.,  who  loved  liquor,  and 
would  have  her  sprees,  wanted,  wlijle  pregnant,  a  particular 
kind  of  spirituous  liquor,  which  slie  could  not  obtain.  Her 
child  cried  the  first  six  weeks  almost  continually,  and,  as 
if  in  perfect  misery ;  and  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  it 
gave  relief.  At  length,  by  some  means,  the  kind  of  liquor 
after  which  ile  mother  had  longed,  was  given  it,  snd  it 
clutched  it  most  eagerly,  and  swallowed  it  with  the  utmost 
greediness,  and  drank  ofi*  half  a  pini^  not  only  without  in- 
jury, but  with  great  benefit  From  being  a  most  miserable 
object,  it  became  healthy,  and  stopped  its  incessant  crying. 

Not  a  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the  longings 
of  the  mother  will  cause  longings  for  the  same  thing  in  the 
child.  Now,  in  what  consists  the  material  difl*erence  be- 
tween  the  transmission  of  ungratified  longings,  and  of  a  ptr^ 
maneni  appetite  for  a  given  thing  1  Simply  in  the  jieniiaiisiic|f 
of  the  desire  in  the  parent,  and  of  tba  impeessinn  left  oo  1^ 
child ;  foTi  if  a  snoiher'a  apfeiiia  be  smof  fa  Y^niwaWt. 
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tbiiJgs,  wim  will,  of  course,  desire  ihcsn  itungJi  a(  iimrs  wiuQ 
thv  C41III10I  j|}Julge  this  aj>petUo  infttajMly.  Tlml  ts,  «be  wiU 
hftire  on  habiiuu!  loagiiig. 

True,  tbi^ae  remarks  do  not  apply  to  tbe  £itbcf,  bul  ihcj 
pfovG  xh^  principk  of  the  tran&niii&iQnof  appetite^  aiid,  met 
oih^r  qualities  arc  iraastnitted  by  the  fattier,  why  nai  ibii 
faciiiiy  I  Still,  I  believe  dmtikcotiess  in  thd  mother  la  bt 
more  detriment  III  to  the  child  run,  and  mart  bkdy  to  be  tiaii^ 
mittcfl,  ihtin  ill  lite  father. 

AnoUter  thing.  The  /cute,  mut^  and  diaratitrof  Am  fwl* 
ing^  and  intellect  of  ehitdrPHf  are  altered  and  Uiflueticcd  bf 
drink  tug  habits  in  parents^  'I'hey  are  more  gross  and  Mi* 
mal  in  all  tlieir  aiHiona  and  atsocmtionSf  and  Jesa  iiiiflleclsiaJ 
and  inoraL  Tcaclicrs  have  iijuformly  replied  to  my  qtii^ 
tion^,  whether  tlicy  ob'^er^fcd  any  dtflercucc  in  the  minda  aa^ 
ftcholnr^tiip  of  the  children  of  drunken  paraiitat  cottiparvl 
with  tho^*  of  temperate  parentu,  iJmi  ibf^y  fouod  it^  formtr 
u  orse  lo  manage,  and  k:ss  inehned  to  fttidy,  as  welt  aa  moct 
dulicult  to  be  taught,  than  tlie  latter.  Kot  ia  this  lu  be  vcs- 
dered  at,  bnt  it  is  in  perfect  haraiony  with  ibe  grcut  law  if 
f'  '  zy,  demonstrated  tn  tny  wotk  on  TempcfaiiGat  ilk^ 
u  lolics  stimulate  the  animal  propenaitiea  mora, 

lively,  than  the  moral  aeiittmenta,  l)y  rendering  the  p«j 
more  pross  and  aenaiml,  it  naluraOy  stamps  an  antiiial 
press  on  thotr  olTspnng,  and  the  tnoro  so.  because  oai 
begotten  while  the  parent  is  in  liqtior. 

True,  the  superior  virtues  uf  ibe  teiupemte  parent  roaif 
prercnt  ihe  children  from  fortning  inieinperate  habtis,  aod 
ihoiigh  they  may  possibly  esca|ie  deMroetiofii  yet,  ibis  de* 
prared  appctilS|  ibis  Itquor^liivnig  stream,  is  atmoai  aikfa  lo 
floa^  oil  to  geoecaiions  yci  nnbitrn,  widening  f^*"t  *^'>'>'^'''Miig 
as  ii  prt^iesaes,  eillier  breaking  out  here,  ud 

yonder,  or  else  sweeping  their  name  and  race  from  the  iac* 
of  the  earth.  Is  not  ilits  a  most  p'^werfu]  ntr '  -  •  youitg 
ladies  promptly  to  refuse  the  addrexsi^^  %ti  \\h  ^  tncii 

who  drink  a  dn»p  of  any  ktnd  o(  stimnlaota  1    i*  tig 

tx'uman  whomarrias  eton  an  occasional  sitmnlaler,  in  nj  im- 
niuipni  danger,  ayt,  abnost  sure,  of  kising  llie  aAreltous  e4 
ber  first,  bor  ooly  love^  past  alt  recovery,  aiMl  foltowmg  bim 
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Ivan  aarljr  ami  a  niosi  biiier  grava;  and  alkool'  sceiug  lirr 
aoot.  otherwita  her  cotDfort  and  tnpport,  become  her  broken 
feed,  her  deepest  disgrace,  redonhling  the  mdesciibable 
■iiMhet  of  havnig  a  drunken  hn»band,  in  the  still  deeper 
■liaeries  of  having  besotted  children.  Parents  caniKH  be  to* 
carefol  as  to  what  appetites  they  indulge ;  for,  thry  are  sow- 
teg  seed  in  a  susceptible  soil,  I'mni  which  llioke  they  roaal 
love.  Will  reap  prolific  cro|ni  of  In-altli  and  happiness,  or  of 
vice  and  misery. 

An  inordinate  love  of  money,  and  also  the  cnmparafiva 
absence  of  this  faculty,  will  be  found  to  lie  hereditary. 
There  were  two  brothers,  who  resided  in  the  Ticiiitiy  of 
Westchester,  Pa.,  buih  of  whom  loved  money  to  excess,  and 
one  of  them  so  much  so,  that  he  refused  to  marry,  becavse 
•f  the  expense  attendant  upon  havuig  a  family.  When  ha 
became  old  and  infirm,  to  save  expense,  he  lived  mostly  tm 
finger-bread,  wtnrli  ho  kepi  lorki^  up  in  a  cupboard,  tha 
key  of  which  he  carried  in  his  piickci,  even  when  he  waa 
axitemely  fccMc  and  about  to  die,  lest  any  one  should  get  to  it 
and  rat. 

liis  briifhrr  in.irrir<i.  hut  krpi  Ins  f.imily  on  the  closest 
fare  pn«%iS!f.  sikI  auli^mmI  property  to  thr  atiiiMiut  of  several 
hundrr^l  iliiHi».iii(l  ti'ill.irit.  and  yrl.  when  hr  U-rniue  loi>  old 
to  d'l  hii^ffir^!!.  hr  uiniM  |;o  alNHil  nnliiii»hr<l  hoUM*s  and 
pick  lip  a!l  tlir  ii:i>l!i  .iiid  pieces  of  imni.  &c.,  that  he  could 
in«i.  and  cirry  ihrni  Iwirtir. 

Ills  ton.  a  lArmi-r.  Iia>l  some  rattle  that  slmyrd  away  into 
the  )ard  of  a  uriu*lil»or.  (fierliaps  Iwcan^  ihry  wrrr  not  feil 
ovefniiKli.)  %on\r  ihree  miles  olT.  who.  not  knowing  in  whom 
they  l>rloiiL*fiJ.  trei'^hrH  o%ii  \\\e  hay  irivni  thrin.  and  rharcrd 
the  iitiial  price  of  h.iv  by  the  ton  Their  ac«|ni»Uive  owner, 
flndmc  oiii  where  ihry  were,  went  atiJ  l<*>k  tlieni  away.  b«t 
akaoluirly  ref'uM-d  lo  pay  even  the  price  of  ihe  bay  lliey  alt, 
la  say  notf.iiit;  of  the  tronlite  of  taking  care  of  them.  Many 
other  similsr  samples  of  his  ineaniiess.  were  related  of  htm; 
and  the  whiile  family.  f«»r  three  generations,  acre  mued  km  a 
■van.  mwrrlv.  |ieiiunotii  spirit.  I  •xamiiicd  the  head  of  O 
aoQ  of  the  lati  one  meniioned,  and  found  his  head  sl.ort  and 
Vide,  very  thick  through  at  Icqoiairifaiifoa,  and  vaaiiqg 


Tiie  prt!!«rMit  genf!ra*M^n,  hott*ever,  are  ftpffiding  frerljr  ibt 
i^ralili  lioardod  tip  by  thtMr  aiirestnrs.  The  r^ftitm  it  prob^ 
bty  ihLs,  and  will  ^ervc  to  explain  the  fact  that  children  wm 
often  m  pmdigBl,  whrij  iheir  aiicciitors  hove  Vieen  w  |mi- 
dciii  I  First,  ififv  tank  lodntjlimg;  utul  \\m  will  make  traf 
with  alinniit  aity  prt^pt^rty,  liowever  larij^\  Secondly,  ifaiMi^ 
the  diitflrcii  iif  tfm^e  wtu>  kive  and  aamiis  wenlih,  nm«|il  l» 
mhfrii  iliis  facnity  fiillv  developed,  yei^  havittg  every  iliiag 
famished  to  iheir  hands,  nnd  nm  being  cotupellcd  to  tam  • 
living,  and  hfncc,  not  linving  occaa(ioc3  la  citliivait  ibrsfreol- 
ty,  it  tM.*<:*imi*si  l^m  nnd  less  nctive,  while  ilie  gmiifiriitiaa, 
find  tliiL-c.  Ktiniiibtion,  ufTorded  la  Ihe  other  focnlttr^  cauMS 
thorn  hi  make  fri^qtienl  and  lir^e  dciuauds  oil  Actim^ittftt* 
iiP!<as.  sno  fhat  I  hey  overpower  ii,  and  it  thu«  becomes  weak  itt 
thnu,  and  ^nU  weaker  in  iheir  children,  whd«r  th«  Ofguia 
tlmt  lead  to  extra vngsincft,  biTomt^  large;  amj  ihin  nr([iiiim 
lion  iH  transniitn^d  lo  their  children,  ivhieh  C{iysrt  liiett  la 
be  extravagant,  and  to  «iqtiander  the  earnings  af  iheir  ancc^^ 
tots. 

Per  Imps  the  hbiory  of  Patty  Cannon  niiiy  n4>i  be  iiuip|ai»- 
pri rtte  here,  thouith  it  wotdd  have  1>ceri  i|intc  aa  appr 
inifl^'f  I  he  lie  111  i»t  L>e*it  rnv  I  uencss*  The  fallier  at 
CaiMh^n  hecamn  iiniraijed  with  a  nrighl^nr,  in  rooirqnefioe  ef 
a  diir.TiMtce  in  a  ntntter  o(  properly — 9nitictliiil|t«  1  ihiuk,  f#- 
lating  1*1  a  i^iore — and,  i^nitg  into  a  »lit>p  where  hia  eoeoy 
wan  at  wurk^  pieked  np  a  Keaulliiig  and  siturk  him  oo  ika 
lM*iid»  and  killed  him.  for  ivliith  he  wa»  execnted. 

A  brother  ni  l^uuy  t  'unrinn^and  s>u  iif  ihi>  aiitrdefet.alfiia 
a  atalliini,  irhicli  the  lii«i*fi  then  ia  vofue  |niuiahed  hy  drmih, 
ami  he  i«H»  ras  executed      lie  waji,  every  way,  a  x%. 

'Vhm  iiToiher  of  Pntty  was  a  larfze«  heavy,   flc^  ^tt 

w4(itiit«  hill  araa  »aid  In  he  nndnly  iV^ud  of  ihe  oth>  ;id 

baih  Patty  Cannon  and  her  snKier  Bet«ey«  (whoAc^ittii;*  ttiaj 
be  aeeii  in  the  anlhot  aeolNTtiun*)  ndtertird  bcnh  t)if  deairno- 
live  pfapi*iisiiy  o(  iheir  i':iiher»  and  the  lexnal  pat^^K^n  of 

•S«!  All  nremtm  of  Ur  m  il**?  Vlvem^^^g*-  «1  A\mmfmc  lot  iML 
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their  mother.  Betsey  was  one  of  the  most  rotil-moiithed, 
profane,  violent-terapered,  revengeful,  and  implacable  of 
Women,  and  yet,  handsome  and  witty.  She  married,  but 
was  o|)cnly  and  habitually  untrue  to  her  husband,  and  guilty 
of  depravity  in  almost  every  form,  though  she  was  not  known 
to  have  committed  murder.  But  her  tongue  was  considered 
the  most  bitter  and  caustic  imaginable,  and  gave  her  notorie- 
ty all  through  that  region.  Amativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness  are  very  large,  and  also  that  part  of  Acquisitiveness 
that  acquires  property. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  either  Betsey  or  Patty,  was 
recently  tried  in  Delaware  for  some  offence  against  the  laws, 
I  think  it  was  an  accusation  for  murder. 

But  the  most  notorious  of  this  notorious  family,  was  Patty 
Cannon  iiornclf.  With  the  slieddi>'g  of  human  blood  for  the 
purpose  of  roinmitiiiiL:  robbery,  site  was  as  familiar  as  with 
her  a!|>habi.*t.  She  ciis:a^^d  and  held  in  suhjc*ction  a  gang  of 
•  men,  fur  ilic  soU:  pi/iyosc  of  committing  robbery  and  murder, 
and  onipioyod  her  Amativeness  as  a  decoy-duck  to  bring 
victims  wiihin  hrr  reach.  A  more  desperate  roblwr  or  mur- 
derer, or  o!ic  who  overawe*!  the  public  authorities  m)  eiiVctu- 
ally  and  so  loiii:.  probably  never  existed.  Her  insatiable 
Acqiiisitiveiiebj)  K'd  }i"r  to  lit  out  a  kidnapping  vessel,  fur  the 
purpoM)  of  decoying  free  negroes  on  boaid,  and  irauT^porting 
them  to  the  SmkIi  and  selhng  then),  in  which  she  killed 
many  infants,  to  prevc^nt  their  exposing  her  by  crying,  and 
many  adults  that  were  too  infirm  to  bring  the  price  of  their 
transportation.     She  commit  led  siiieide  in  pr;>on. 

The  organs  of  Ac()nisitivenes»s,  and  Dohtructiveufss,  and 
Secret! vcness,  and  Auiativeu<*:'s,  are  very  larce,  the  whole 
animal  region  large,  the  moral  wantuig,  and  the  intellectual 
larjre. 

Joshua  (*uinu  relates  the  following: 

"  Geurpe  Liiile,''  (ilie  one  meniioned  in  chap,  iii.,  Fee.  3,) 
*^  emigrated  from  Ljoudon  to  Newbury,  in  1640.  lie  was 
noted  lor  irreat  streni^th  ot'  Innly,  'jreac  .<«hrewdness  and  sa- 
gacity, and  extraordniary  power  of  intellect.  He  selected 
two  of  the  best  tracts  of  Uiid  in  Newbury,  on  one  of  which 
he  lived,  aud  which  his  desceudaiita  have  occupied  to  tbm 
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present  time.  In  the  town  records  of  Newbury,  m«f  It 
fouiid  the  fotlowitig  unique  notice  of  him.  ^Tht  setoetOMm 
are  to  lake  care  and  see  that  Cieorg«  Little  gets  no  more  land 
than  what  belongs  to  him/  Now,  thin  paision  fm  acquiruii 
landed  property,  has  been  tranxtnitted,  ttniitipatred,  itiTO«i|| 
hts  poKieriijr,  to  the  present  lime.  They  nil  own  immciit 
trie  IS  of  land,  and  of  the  very  best  kind.  There  ta  hardly 
any  end  to  their  po^essions  in  real  entaie,  and  they  wtit 
among  the  principal  'getters  up'  of  the  land  apeculatjooarf 
1835  to  183S. 

**  But,  this  is  not^  by  any  means,  ihe  only  trait  of  ch 
for  which  his  descendants  are  remarknhle.  Dtiring 
two  centnries,  they  have  ranked  among  the  firai  In  ilie  lowo. 
In  point  of  intelfeeti  though  the  present  genemtiofi  evitica  a 
falling  od^  in  this  respect,  becaute  their  parents  were  foeliih 
enough  to  marry  coutjins*'* 

In  rebtion  to  the  tranitmi^fllon  of  the  c?  md 

propensity,  Mr.  C*  remarks  as  follows :— '  -  ^  V,  ij 
tive  of  England,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newborr, 
a  wetl-edueated  man,  Mid  posaeasing  fine  talents  and  nnidl 
infltjence,  was  yet,  in  1676,  so  regardte^a  of  his  repn 
and  of  moral  principle,  that  he  forfftd  m  military  ma 
■gainst  the  state,  in  order  lo  pnt  money  into  his  own  foclr* 
eta,  though  he  had  lived  in  Newbury  al>oni  forty  yearm.  Ht 
left  town  Koun  ufterhii^  conviction*  and  diet!  in  Salem,  Haaa* 

**  One  of  his  descendants,  Colonel  •  Samuel  0.»  cbemlad  a 
ioldier  ont  of  his  pay,  and,  on  b<^mg  c«>nvieied,  wrote  a  mam 
hnmbte  apology  for  his  condurl,  which  is  now  oo  tit  m 
Boalon*  Jacob  G.,  tiis  tirpbew,  I  think,  forged  m 
land;  and  there  arc  some  of  '        '  *     i§  now 

who  inherit  and  ex  hi  bn  this  .     ;         y  to  ehaat 

deceive*  Tttey  seem  lo  inherit  large  AcqniattivcMt»  mi 
Secretiveness,  and  small  ('onsriettlioii' 

The  notorious  humbug,  Cioward,  u  i  Is  so  Ijsfgrfy  ia 

bis  advertisements,  as  being  the  greatest  iMehat  ihat 


I 


that  thm  iniNteqrfpMt  rtitia  in  finniliea 
aataii^ntidilis 
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was,  in  writinff,  book-lcerping,  gmgraphy,  hitlnrj,  ch« 
Ungiia:;c9,  drawing,  painting,  muM,  roeal  and  on  the  piano, 
harp,  flute,  liile,  guitar,  accordlan,  d&c.,  Ac.,  Uiroagh  the 
whole  round  of  tcienre»  and  accomplishments,  has  immense 
Approbaiiveiicss,  whioh,  iinreftrained,  is  the  swelling,  bra^ 
ging  faculty:  and  a-cnitsin  of  his,  from  the  Isnd  of  steady 
habits,  whom  1  examined,  some  years  ago,  in  N.  Y.,  had  this 
orgiti  very  lari;c.  Knuidreth's  parents,  one  or  both,  most 
ha%'e  had  a  yoiiiis  mminlain  of  Approbalivenos,  judging 
from  tlir  nrfftii)  in  llirir  m»ii. 

Au«iri.  a  Freiirli  phyftirinn,  who  rarne  to  this  cotrntrfi 
was  tii.r  of  th«-  iiii»«i  iH»li^hrfl  c»f  mrii.  and  a  pcrUrt  gentle- 
man III  m.irri«'r.«  mil  r.'irria;;^ :  his  e?cry  actmu  being 
grjrrfiil.  rv«-ry  i!io(..iii  i  !i>(rrint.  ilis  iifori.  aufi  a  grand 
djti;-!it<«r.  itil.i  t.ifl  i\,v  »;iiiir  |.«>Ii*h  and  lircancc  of  man- 
n#"r* 

It  V. ;  I  i;'.:  *.#•  fj  iii  i;:!  fo  niMiirr  f:irM,  showing  that  each 
of  !].••  Ill  T'  '  N  i»:  >«-iri'C:v«  :»•  **.  t  *;iiir:f>ii^iirS4.  Apprnliaiite* 
nr-«  S-  *  I>-»«:!i  I'.i  r  iiiii:**«.  r^iHTijiily  ihr  two  last,  ara 
|;»Ti  I  •  J'.  .•  •  I  '*  .1.  i:  •  f. I :••..«»  ijio  i!f.<«c«-nt  'if  Fiinuirsa 
in  •■  •   i'  •.'•  !   :     ■ .    •  ;   ^. .     *j  ?.  •  '-.ix  * 

».    I     I.     ^l     I    *  •      I    I    ■  \.»   ♦!    .Nrw   Ji  rw  y.   A    hraro 

f.!*.    .••     .1      •'   .       ;«■•      •  \.l.i     M      s     l.ili.l     nt     ihr     I  .It?!!'     of 

14  V.  .  .   I    !■■     ■      .    -.1  *-.   < ' '. I  t    I ••!,«-.  nl..t  •  f.-.Trrnfrd 

I  I    \    .»  tn    \  •■!  .•     .    ..:•!. I    \f^'.*\        '1*1..%   t    ipt. 

r.r  -  w  ..<»  '  r  .\ .'  ;  ■  I  ri'  .  .■!«•,  :itj  I  fM-fil  i.ir  Ii.h  *»,i.|  and 
•^iN  r;  r  •••  m  t*  •  l;i  :  im  u  .:%  \'f  in  J#''i:i  Tikr.  wh-i  rmi. 
^•rif.- 1    ••    N     J     li    -.  :i    :•!    til"  r   «!•    .•?:•!  w.i^   ;ii    ihi-    pn  «f-iil 

t r  ■    T  ,  •-'   i!  •  rii    i   I'.  ■•   I  ■  •  ii    I-  ?  i  ,•    .t'n  i)    I*  f  c  !'ar- 

!•    H  i  :     •»'  •    :.r:..i.'  **  «■!   |fir;«-M',  *i  iIj'ii**r%Mi.!i.  .ii.«l  in- 

•l-i  ..  :  .r..'-         \.    ...... s    I*  k.-.    i!.i-  «...i   *   :    -     lu.i^trr 

ail  1  n.  ■■•  .  'ii  i!  ■  i.tn  .ir:  1  A'f.T  r.r»iv  .i!*»  a  *••'•.-•- I- TTia^irr 
•  ::'i  fi  I'  •  !  .  iJ  iM.  I*  -w  Ml  Ni-w  y  'if.  jN-rt.  j  n^  !pi!r  ii.rri- 
t..r.  l-.l  1  •  i.ifji  ti.-  Ill  III.  A! '.••r  I'likiv  IS«|  .  I'lrir*  fly  of  Nrsr- 
biiry;«<irt  l<  tt  n>iw  uf  l.tici*  KtM-k.  \rk.^ii«.i«.  tt'hr>M*  *ll\mna 
U»  t'alhitijtt  ^iiis'  |,jvi«  U-i*ii  put'  :%!:<il  HI  lilacLwf^id  s  Mag- 
asitK.  nii'l  \«  .til  riimnirtiiLititiii.  aril  mhti'h  are  really  tpleii* 
did  sprrinH-ns  of  |MKrtry.  thrar,  and  many  others  are 
4aftia  of  Joiin  Pike.    So  marked  aia  soaat  of  ibetr  | 
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WaKhiiigtciU.  and  hit  mother  aud  tisier.  Bonapaue. 

ties,  (allusion  is  here  made  to  tlie  Firmness  of  this  family,) 
that  the  people  of  Newbury  call  it  ^Pikeism.^  " 

Cases  of  the  transmission  of  Self- Esteem,  in  both  its  natu- 
ral and  in  its  perverted  function,  are  numerous  and  striking. 
Waiihington  was  a  man  of  grea.t  dignity,  and  inspired  all 
who  beheld  him,  with  great  awe  and  deference.  His  mother 
possessed  this  qualily  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  A  writer  in 
the  Lady's  Magazine  speaks  of  her  as  follows: 

*'I  was  often  there  with  George,  his  play-mate,  school- 
mate, and  young  man's  companion.  Of  the  mother  I  was 
ten  times  niore  afraid,  than  1  was  of  my  own  parents.  She 
awed  me  in  the  mildest  of  her  kindness,  for  she  was  indeed 
truly  kind,  and  even  now,  when  time  has  whitened  my 
locks,  and  1  am  the  grand-parent  of  a  second  generation,  I 
could  not  behold  that  majestic  woman  without  feelings  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  Whoever  has  seen  that  awe-inspiring 
air  and  manner  so  characteristic,  in  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, will  remember  the  matron  when  she  appeared  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  her  well-ordered  household,  commanding 
and  being  obeyed. 

*•  In  her  person,  the  matron  was  of  the  middle  size,  finely 
formed,  her  features  pleasing,  yet  strongly  marked.  It  is 
not  the  happiness  of  the  writer  to  remember  her,  having 
only  seen  her  with  infant  eyes.  The  sister  of  the  chief,  he 
perfectly  well  remembers.  She  was  a  most  majestic  woman. 
and  so  strikingly  like  her  brother,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
frolic  to  throw  a  cloak  around  her,  and  place  a  military  hat 
upon  her  head,  and  such  was  the  perfect  resemblance,  that, 
had  she  appeared  in  her  brother's  stead,  battalions  would 
have  presented  arms,  and  senators  risen  to  do  hanuige  to  the 
chief."' 

The  author  had  laid  by  for  insertion  here,  an  account  of 
the  ancestors  of  Washington,  but,  at  present,  it  is  not  possible 
to  connnand  it.  The  purport  of  it  is,  that  they  were  highly 
dignified  and  respected,  yet  remarkable  for  their  .blaiidness 
and  goodness,  but  always  of  commanding  person,  and  looked 
up  to,  as  to  a  noble  race,  a  superior  family. 

The  mother  of  Bonaparte  was  a  most  authoritatiye,  com- 
maudiug  vromeLii)  aud^  beyond  qiicstion,  Bonaparte's  woop 
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dcrful  power  of  commanding,  so  as  lo  be  obeyed^  was  ifi/irrit- 
ed  from  this  pre-eminently  dignified  and  qtiecnly  woman. 

I  have  scon  ihonsands  of  instances,  in  which  the  children 
of  parents  who  have  liad  excessive  Approbativeness,  or  Sclf- 
FiStfcni,  or  Firmness,  or  ('anti©usness,  or  Sccretiveness,  or 
Accpiisitivenoss,  or  Alimcntivoness,  or  Destrnctiveness,  or 
llonih.'itivencss,  liave  the  same  organ  or  organs  predonnnant, 
Uiat  predominated  in  their  parents.  But  the  proof  of  our 
prccf'dini?  p'lsitinns  have  been  so  full  and  positive,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  lo  multiply  cases  on  these  points;  they  be- 
ine  osiahlished  by  what  has  preceded  them.  And  we  have 
other  mMtter.  more  important  than  a  statement  of  additional 
facts  on  these  |V)ints  would  be,  with  which  to  fill  out  the 
remrnnder  of  the  volume. 

The  remark  may  be  as  appropriate  in  this  connection, 
perhaps,  as  in  any  other,  that  when  particular  organs  are  too 
larpp  Ml  parents,  ihey  will  be  quite  large  enough  in  their 
children  without  being  much  excited.  And  yet,  these  are 
the  very  organs  that  ar«?  loo  active  in  tlie  parents,  and  there* 
fore,  liable  to  be  brouL'ht  into  habitual  action,  in  exciting 
correspondiuij  <»rL'ans  m  their  cliildren.  Thus,  if  the  Ap- 
probaiiveness  of  the  mother  be  loo  large,  she  is  therefore 
likely  i«»  dress  off  her  darliuLi  with  rutlles,  ribbons,  curls, 
and  irandy  L'armeuts,  and  ev«'n  with  bustles,  corsets,  and 
paddmcr.  s«)  that  it  may  Iw  praised  abimdantly. — the  very 
thintr  that  should  not  Ih*  done,  because  this  will  increase,  by 
its  exereise.  an  organ  altogether  too  large  already.  On  the 
contrary,  all  stimulants  should  be  removed  ixom  this  faculty. 
Th*»  child  fchould  .seldom  he  praised,  and  then  for  moral 
qualities  ou!y.  If  the  child  says  or  does  things  to  attract  at- 
tention. i>r  excite  the  lauuh  of  commendation  for  its  smart* 
ness,  do  not  notice  it.  but  turn  the  subject. 

Si),  if  Cautiousness  be  too  large  in  tlie  mother,  it  will  be 
almost  certain  to  be  too  large  in  the  child,  and  then  to  be 
re-au^meuted  by  the  mother's  continually  cautioning  her 
chilli  to  take  care  of  this,  and  take  care  of  that,  and  appeal- 
ing to  this  faculty  to  make  it  do  this,  or  not  do  that,  , 
whereat  all  postible  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  it 
quiescent,  and  to  dirert  it  from  escitemeat,  thaV  \1  tDKf  ^fc«*it^|>  . 
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Clerj^ym^n  the  tons  ofplnu^  mnihrr*.  1'he  clr^kmiclniiu  of  Juha  Knfprt 


crease.  So,  of  appetite,  and  ail  the  other  pro[iensities,  di- 
rections for  doing  which,  will  he  found  in  the  author's  work 
on  "Phrenology  applied  to  Ediration  and  ^>elf-lnipioTe- 
ment.'* 


SECTION   V. 

THE    MORAL    FAC  UI.TIK-S    OF   CIIU.imr.N    Rr.SrMKLi:   TIIOSH  OF 
Tnr.lR  PAKKNTd. 

One  of  the  very  best  proofs  of  this  proposition,  is  to  b< 
found  in  the  general  fact,  that  nearly  every  fniinniily  \t\o\::> 
clergymen,  lK)ih  of  I  he  present  day  and  of  aires  past,  W:!l 
be  found  to  have  had  un  eininenily  pious  mother,  wlto,  hk^ 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  dedicated  him  to  (iini  **  from 
bis  mother's  womb.'  Many  a  loiintain  of  lioly  emmion  i^a^ 
had  its  origin  in  a  mother's  praying  .««pirit,  or  in  a  father  s 
devoted  piety.  Pass^ing  those  already  on  reeurd  in  the 
biographies  of  pirus  men,  which  usually  conmiencc  with  an 
account  of  tlic  piety  of  one  or  both  parents,  let  us  luok  at  a 
few  cas(  s  not  now  en  record,  yet  seen  and  known  id  all  who 
observe. 

Take  the  desrondaiiis  of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr.  I 
know  (if  only  one  hotel  of  any  note,  in  which  the  c<kh!  c^Id 
purit^inical  rustoin  of  famihj  voufhip  is  preserved,  and  a 
blessing  askeil  at  th?  tahle.  and  that  is  in  the  Mariltor^' 
Hotel,  of  nosloii,  kepi  hy  .Nathaniel  Rogers,  condurtid  for 
many  years  on  siri<*ily  temperani*e  princi|*l<*s.  These  luormnf! 
and  evenniu  devoiinns  ar*'  iiHKNtly  condueted  by  Mr.  RofEvrs 
himselt',  a  hiM*al  desreuilaiit  of  the  tenth  generaiiori  troni 
Roirrrs.  the  martyr.  Ai;«l  inariy  every  one  of  ihe.H*  ten 
descendants  have  hn-n  rhrntjtnt n,  and  the  last  would  hate 
become  one.  if  lis  hta'.ih  \'m\  not  forbidden  it.  Many  of 
the  lateral  meuihers  of  ih>  hue.  all  the  way  down,  liavc 
also  been  eiergymeii.  and  there  are  many  clergymen  now 
liviiic.  named  Rogers,  drsemdanis  of  the  pmus  martyr. 
Large  Renevolenee  characterizes  lliem  all,  and  (^onsctrnli 
iieas  and  Veneration  are  generally  laige,  and  thefavt  j 
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ally  imbued  with  the  samo  spirit  of  rcfonn  which  character- 
ized their  renowned  ancestor.*  Like  him,  they  usually  bav« 
large  families. 

^rhe  Krainard  family  are,  certainly,  not  less  remarkable 
for  their  fervent  piety,  and  glowing  philanthropy,  than  was 
their  illustrious  ancestor,  David  Brainard,  so  remarkable  for 
his  religioi]s  humility  and  self-abasement.  Where  do  we 
find  a  stronger  manifestation  of  very  large  Veneration,  Con- 
scientioiisnes,  and  Henevolrnce,  large  Marvellousness,  and 
small  S*lf-I!sterin  and  Hope,  or  of  deep  liumiliation  and 
sfilf-abascinent  before  dod,  tliati  we  find  in  his  diary  7  These 
oriraiis  wore  evidently  .m)  laree  and  active,  as  to  be  actually 
disea.*»ed;  fur  it  can  never  be  tlie  cflice  of  true  religion,  to 
produce  such  mental  suffering  as  he  evidently  endured. 

Kov.  -Mr.  i'rainard,  pastor  of  the  church  at  the  corner  of 
Pitii?  and  Fourth  streets,  IMiiladeiphia,  is  descended  from  the 
snnu*  L'r::ti(l  father  Ircni  wh<  m  David  Brainard  descended, 
and  he  inherits  the  same  cast  of  piety — the  same  tender 
yearninL's  for  the  iinju  niiei.t,  and  desire  to  convert  men  firm 
the  err«'r  <if  llnir  wnys,  ibt*  san.e  dei  p  sense  of  gniii  and 
uiiwortlmipss,  and  li.e  jatiie  alternating  of  ecstasy  and  re- 
liiii'Mis  intlanrlioly.  tlint  rliaracterired  David  Brainard.  And 
heliasjuNt  sipIi  an  organization  as  I  should  predicate  of 
DavMl.  iKinidy.  a  intist  <'x«i'!isite  temperament,  indicated  by 
tlic  fiiH'^t  and  sol'trst  .^kiii  ard  liair  imaginable,  a  large  head, 
which  i>  liii^li  and  i^'iiL'.  ai:d  ]'r«*-«  UiiiK  iitly  moral,  and  rpiite 
inteiloriual,  with  full  Marvel!i»usness — a  development  rarely 
Ibund— L»nal  Vt'nerali<»!i,  and*  prcdiyious  Benevolence,  Con- 
scientM>ii.snoss,  ami  (*nut:^M:.^ne^s.  with  small  Self-lLStecni  and 
llopu,  a  tKcidtdly  iicod  l'i»relM'ad,  ami  large  .Approbative- 
Ui•^»i.  KriMitlship,  aiul  Ideality,  lb*  jays  he  is  exceedingly 
all!i«;icii  wiih  tl:at  sume  rr.sl  of  reliL'ious  melancholy  which 
Davnl  lirainani  evinces  in  Iris  diary,  and  that,  of  the  Brain- 
ardtf  in  Hast  Maddi^i.  t'onn..  w!jo  are  the  descendants  or 
relaiiYes  of  this  David  Brainard.  I;e  knows  of  but  few  nho 
are  n.it  >inu!arly  a  til  ic  ted. 

Wh!le  practising  IMirenolocy,  in  Boston,  in  July,  1S43,  I* 

•  For  ezamplep  ibe  cz-adiior  of  tbe  ll«fald  <if  Fr«cdom. 
14* 
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The  parcnu  and  dctreudanit  of  Jonaihau  LHwardt.  frmnlrni  IHncki. 

was  waited  upon  by  a  Mr.  Hrainard,  then  a  patient  in  ibe 
Lunatic  Asylum,  South  Boston,  in  ivhom  I  found  great  Con- 
scientiousness, Hencvolencc,  and  Veneration,  and  small  Hc>pt 
and  Self- Esteem,  and  who  had  been,  for  some  time,  beside 
himself,  though  not  palpalily  deranued,  on  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion, which  occupied  his  wliole  mind,  night  and  day.  while 
awake.  He  commenced  studyini;,  to  bicome  a  miniMer. 
As  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  Uev.  eentlfman  nihuk-d  t:^ 
above,  and  from  othor  sonrces,  ilic^  HraiiKird  fantily  are  now. 
and  always  have  been,  remarkaMe  lor  tiieir  fi-rvenl  p.riy. 
and  Clirislian  luiinility,  there  boiim  iVw,  if  any,  of  iliti:;, 
who  are  not  consi.stt'Ut  ami  ih»vtMil  ("hri.'^iians.  lji»t  i!ie  rea  1- 
er  iiu^uire  of,  and  ubsorvi:  the  nraiiiard.s  in  variuus  paiss  « :' 
the  coinilry,  who  claim  any  ccukhcWou  wiih  l)av;d.  and  mx* 
whi'llier  they  an*  or  an*  not  eniiiu'iilly  jiuiis.  and  isivo  •  : 
have  not  that  sombre  i-ast  of  rriiirions  »-:;poriPni*e  wliic!i  1  » 
had.  and,  if  i  am  not  much  nii.sraucti.  i!.i.'  ri'Mi!t  wiii  ;:.*  ?i 
show  the  transmission,  n<»t  of  the  r(  li-.'.»u>  .'/.'.»/#/."•;/.  i:.tri-. . 
but  oi  jiiuiirultw  (V'.sY.v  of  it,  lor  MXtiai  ^lIC^.^sM\e  Lum fa- 
lions. 

Certainly  not  Irss  romarka]*!**  for  tlu'  dt  votnt  nf  I.  j* - 
toned  moral  and  rclijiims  farnhn's.  i>  il.i*  lliiut*.-:s  l.tiit  .-. 
K.)ih   tin*  aiu'i'slMis   and    llu*  drM'rini;i,itj,   uf   Ji. :..*:!, an    l'..- 

Ward<,    llu?    urt'altst    !lu-,»!(.'_;:;in    i  l"  !:>    ji^m*.    nr    r\K\\    nf  .iI.V 

ai;;o,  divoirdly  jMoii.s  as  wrll  as  !.?•_!. 'y  Hiti!»n  lual.  vi.- 
pre-ruiiiu-nt  ft«r  ihi-ir  nnadii.nd  j-  •:>.  ;.i.il  <"l.i:siiaii  \;im..>. 
The  fallnT  \A  J«»n:.il.:iii  w;;'^  a  i!«  r-j;.  ;!.n!«.  :im!  i.o.id  ;.  : 
pioly  and  ifiuuiiic^^.  aii  !  !i  i  i-  in  ;:o\v  iauhiI  a  M-m.^n  •  :' 
bis,  «»r  \:\v:\\  imrit.  .-ii  -'I';.'  .■  "..I  .::h  ;»i  *  ll:>  nir.ii.t  r  \i..'» 
a  ni">i  1'  d.y  uiiv.im  :  v,.  ;.;s  1..;.  .-j.!.  |s  \vi>rr  :i:is»ii;  j  il  o  >.i  i 
lit'  ill'-  •iiilli.  :r  :l  i:i  -»  »•*  I  •  •!•  .  .  ;  •:J;.^  ;».  li.;^  y\.,,-  z\t  .*•» 
do\M'.    I    in    J.  !.'.  .«i.s    >•.        •'    .   ;   N    !».    !r    ;i!inii>;    ::.m.Ii,    ^t... 

::rr.il  :.-i:ii!  r^  \\*\\\  ••u.  i:  ■'  •  i.  .::  •.  -■.  ImV!-  I.t-in.  rfrjv- 
111  Ml.  I'll  >i'i.  ill  I'w  .'  .1  :  .Hi  I  •_•»■:  .i  a  •[.  r*. I.;:  I. all,!,  .u 
boili  i!..'  m:»'''' .;:.:. 1  ..i.-i  i!  •■  i:.  .1  v. ..,!.. ,::d  i.j!*' ».;  \  .9 
m'«>l  \.'''i::i;"  '■'.  :  '.  1  ■  •  .'  .1  •-..  i.*.j.  ul  w  ntrr^  \X  ..  * 
ni!i\  vvu-  .1  w..n!:;.  ..»i.:  -  .1  ..;"  v.i  |  ...».>  a  ^-rand  lather,  ai.  i 
many  -^ixw^  d'.>cfii  !..i:  i>  .n;  I  .uik'isv  ihiin.  StTenii  K,  Dwighl, 
of  Nt-u'  Voikj  but  V. Ikjno  ]>hy5icai  dtbiluy  duos  iiol  allov 
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biin  to  pn*ach,  arr,  or  have  beni,  clefgymen.  But,  ihotigh 
the  deacendaiiit  of  Jonathan  Mwards  cniKht  almost  be  aiylcd 
ao  aaceiie  race,  yei,  ilie  cast  and  lone  of  ilieir  relifriout  feel- 
inf^t,  diflTer  materially  from  ilie  cast  of  piriy  prcniiar  to  the 
Bramard  family,  jiitt  mentioned.  'Hie  Litter  dwell  on  their 
aiiit,  and  iIm*  awful  majesty  of  c;od,  like  David  Hrainard  ; 
but  the  tUiu-nrtlji  family  have  a  srent  deal  of  iheoh$^i€ml 
|>i«-ty,  are  always  porinfr  over  such  Imnks  and  aiich  subjecta, 
as  "  Ivlwant*  on  the  Will/*  or,  '•  Kdward«  on  the  Affcc- 
iionsi/'  roni.iiiitiis.  like  their  ilinstrioiiH  aiire^lor,  tlie  work* 
insn  of  a  sniifiil  head,  with  their  |»ioits  ertiifti(in5  of  prayer 
and  praiM*.  hni;  inny  a  rnce,  so  rniM!.  and  yet  ««>  ia!ented, 
rcm:iin  to  sliCil  a  pun  lying  and  i-levatiti?  moral  mflnc*nco 
upon  their  liil'iw -tenia*. 

If  an  examp!**.  niiirli  more  e**n«*ral  and  extended,  and  yet, 
irarcely  \vh%  ?i|irritir.  were  niefleil,  the  his:ory  of  onr  own 
country,  ami  •••.jeriaMy.  of  New  Kni;laiid.  nlfords  it.  New 
Mnsljiid  mi.'*  t  propf-rly  tie  Kaid  to  have  lieen  »rtiled  by  the 
moral  sriiiM''  i!s  It  w.is  to  e«ir«i|¥*  n-ltLMoiis  ii:l**!eranre, 
and  ti»  ef.M'jMJi**  iirniif»Tf»if.t»-<l  wor^lnp  ol  lintl,  **  timier  thnr 
own  vii.r  Mill  *  .•  'f*'  -  llii^  It  wn«  uhtchdrtiie  ihem  aeroM 
the  \l' .11:  ui  '  «  n  t'tt  i|  i'liiiri-lif%  111  ilif  WiUli  riir\^.  aiul 
p!.ii.;.  il  !*.••  I  I..' '•  1:1  "t'  il  ••  rr«»^!*  mIm  r«*vrr  itiey  %i<j  <tirncd. 
'!*?.€  V  U'-ff  :1..-  ri. '^t  f' I  j.i'UH  ol"  llif   ol  i    u-i>r.tl    «lio   >ettlet| 

tll«:  II'  H- 

iu  %  '  •%  •!  t'  •  •  c.  M.I.I  i.fi'.  :n  tl.t*  jai'iit*  <  f  ilie  *••?!% 
aii'l  •!  I.*."'  '•  r .  .  :  \- \r  Lii,*' ii.il.  whnl.  i«ii;^a*>k.t«  ih*-  ir- 
i  ".oi.^  ,  I  1  '.  r  ..•  t!  •  ir  «'l!^' f  wu*  *  \«  I  *  iily  \k**tr  oM  «nr 
Ik  i«  n'.  i  ri.*^  -  .'  oLs  ?!.«(:.')  If.iii.cil  :i  iriitiir\  ainI  a  l.nSf 
a'.r;  ti.--  *•••  ■  .!  «  .  An.'  :.  .1  tfaiiit'ti  uiih  ^|ie«-tal  r*  h-r- 
e»«'r  I  •  t.i  I*  •..  1  rt;  tl.rir  aiKeNtrf,  ihr  !•'•!  Hlti*-  l^iw*  fif 
I'ifi*;-    •  .*  ••  .1.  i.  !  Ill    i!.e   >.i!i.o   f'ifir   a'i'l   r^tt  it   ul:n  h 

j^rT  1  li  I  ••  .r  I' .1,- III  .  Il.•^^!.•^s,  I:  i\i  •!•  ^r^ln!•  .1  aliii«  »l  un- 
iur-ir-'l  •■.  :'■;:•*' -Ml  il  iv.  iind  i.-'^iv  ^il  rtiiKr««n'*«l  iip»»n 
i-'ir  l'.«|'  ^  ••  1  ■  i»  :ii  ili#»  'nrtiirurr  ni"  rfrrirynKii.  antt  ih« 
•2<  !rr<  f.  •  ;  i  •  1:  < m  !>ariily  Ir-s  1!  jii  if  tr  j  ii«l  I  y  t^jiili- 
ol.rt  t.)  t!  t  .r  I  r  «  «'^  l>x  k  at  the  vaM  I  i'p|r%  ihnt  ft«aim 
from  every  1  t*y.  ami  liainlet,  and  dwrihng,  at  the  niigiiig  of 
tbc  Sabbath  bcHs;  and,  lo  iioaaeaa,  or,  to  countcrCett,  tlua  i^ 
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ligious  Spirit,  is  to  secure  success  in  almost  every  deparlnient 
of  business  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  the  piAIic; 
while,  to  profess  infidelity,  is  to  stamp  a  man  wiili  infamy, 
however  morul  liis  conduct,  and  to  ruin  most  kinds  of  buM- 
ness,  if  not  to  incur  do\vnri|^ht  persecution:  while,  Xoaiitnd 
rhiirvh^  is  lime  and  money  al  compound  interest,  merely  as 
a  stroke  of  policy.*  The  KuL'lish  come  nowlierc  near  the 
Americans  in  this  respect,  not  even  with  all  the  aid  derived 
from  uniting  oiiurch  and  ytaie.  It  does  not  enter  into,  and 
enirross  the  feellnifs  there,  as  here,  but  is  more  formal  and 
nominal.  Nor  do  religious  vn^ruries,  like  those  of  Miller, 
Matthias,  and  others,  find  as  many  or  as  enthusiastic  devi^ 
tees  there  as  here.  Nor  are  they  altoizethcr  foreign  to  the 
pnrit;iNicaI  spirit.  A  ]iart  of  thia»  is  caused,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, by  edueaiinn.  and  t  .s|)eeially  by  the  lurly  education  c' 
tht^  eliildrcn  of  the  ])iL'rinjs:  but  this  cannot  be  the  only 
cause,  for,  then  tlie  hea<!s  of  the  vhildivt}  of  truly  rehkMor.a 
jiiriMits.  would  not  dilfiT  iVoni  those  of  others,  whereas,  ility 
ibi  diil'iT.  1  can  usually  tell  the  children  of  r.|)iM:opaHan». 
tiiou'^l)  broiii:lit  up  in  lauiilies  of  an  opposite  cliarac:cr. 
2»(>]rly  i>y  their  moral  developments:  and  1  am  plain  to  Kiy. 
tli:il  I  !i!iil  llie  nitiral  or^iaiis  niui-h  laiL'er  in  the  children  v\ 
emiut'iitly  rtiiiiious  ]iaieiit.s,  than  in  those  whose  parents  are 
ni»t  nli'jious.  The  sreal  fact,  that  tiie/o/m  «/"  thr  hf^ni, — 
that  \vhi«:li  urM^xiipaiiit  s  the  moral  sentimcMits,  included.  i5 
heroiliMiy.  ai.d,  willi  it.  the  Uioral  benliments  ihomstUcv 
est:llJ!i^lles  the  c»)rrespnudii:i;  ku'l.  that  the  lehitive  ener.:y 
of  till'  moral  laeuhn.N.  d«  Nriiids  iVom  i:eneration  lo  cenera- 
tioii.  l».  inu  i/ratlnaliy  ai'.L'iut  uu  il  or  diminished,  by  cducatua 
and   cin-i:iu5t. \u('rs. 

And  ilie  I'aet  is  hii:hly  interestin?  in  itscll",  and  most 
auspii'-.injs  of  •joimI  to  ii^es  yet  to  ei  nie,  tliat  the  relision  if 
Ji'Mi^  t  hrist  a;i]>eaL^  to.  and  euitivates  tlie  liigher  moral  WKi- 
tiiu<'iiis.  almost  e.\elii>ire!y,  and  requires  their  supremacy 
over  the  animal  propensities.      And  herein  consist  the  tma 

*Tlii.'*  stntc  cif  iliiii:.'*  mii  li.tnlly  lie  censiilfreti  as  favorabi*  !•  Hbm 
purity  iinil  |in)S|irrity  uf*  iiue  n^liginn,  liiit  it  BlaioM  sura  lo  romi|N  IIm 
rtiiiri  h,  fill  it  Hiih  liyporhtev,  uiid  ivnd«  ii  a  ''whilid 
tl>e /acl  it  Ii  itated  above. 
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MUMS  of  that  grodiial  im|irovi*mrnt  which  our  race  it  ob« 
▼totisly  making  in  virtue  and  iniplhgrncr.  Thm  religion,  m 
diflmnt,  in  ila  moral  lone  and  viriiioui  infliietice,  from  other 
icligtont.  hat  gain*^  a  powerful  l'iN»thoUl  nmoiig  men,  and 
hiculcaiei  jiisiire  and  iruili.  di*voii(in  and  '*cliArity/'  llie 
grealeat  o|  C'liri.iiiaii  viriiirs.  Thui  mntiani  apj^eal  to  tho 
moral  •entimen*!,  enlarises  iIii*m»  nrirahsi  ui  parenisi,  ainl  thia 
causes  an  enlar^'rment  in  np|»ear  in  their  cliihlren.  'l*hesa 
children  receive  nii  additional  enlaricenirnl  fri>ni  ihis  same 
fehgion.  and  tlii%  re-uiiLMiit-iiiii  ilirM*  urfeaiik  in  their  children, 
to  be  asAiii  re-etihrtfi'il.  niid  |iro|ia^alrd  to  geiirtaiioii  after 
gcneraiiun.  S^^e  iho  1:im  pnire  uf  m-c.  4.  rL.i|i  ii  And  may 
the  reli2i<tn  of  our  Savitnir.  in  lis  rpihi,  •iiid  not  ni  Ha  letter 
merely,  Iouk  coniiiine  to  khrd  its  lieman  moral  inAiieucea 
over  mankind,  and  {*•>  on  lo  exalt  and  ennoble  our  race. 

It  IS.  |x>rha|iH.  uf>rtliy  of  remark  in  this  cotinerlton,  chat| 
thoiifh  the  mora!  MMiliuiriil«.  n%  a  claM.  are  larger  in  the 
llnglisli  and  Ariirrii-an  head  than  in  nio»t  other  nations,  aa 
is  evuirnl  hv  tli^ir  heads  U-iiii(  hi;;hrr  and  larger,  yet  that 
V^otunfiiimu^iintf  }s  !«•><!  Ml  thrm  than  in  altnit^t  any  olher 
nation  .\ii<l.  .i«-<  «>r«ii:ij<y.  in  i***!!!!  of  trnih  and  joMire,  ihef 
fall  tar  It'iw  il.<*  rr«i.i!i.  tlie  Su'i««.  tlir  Srtitrli.  lie  honest 
iterrn.iri.  tir  t'rt*  im*!.  ii  .  .nt:  Si.atu.ird  'I  lt!»  tuny  have  been 
cau«rtl  tv  ill**  r.ii'.'.,-S  nat.tin't  li;iTiru  Nrii  itninded  in 
bl«Nt«l.  rtpiiii.  ;if.-l  ,t;i.«?:ir.  \y  the  |'liiiidriiiiir  liordes  of 
I>Bnr«  .ii:«l  \i;iii.iiiH  anil  it  n.-ay  havr  i:fi>u-|i  iiit  nf  their 
iiiord»n.i**  •'•>ir  •  1  iiM'ii*  V.  I  >•*  !«*  tl>r  i  .iMki*  uhai  ii  may,  tlie 
fact  i«  :n<l  «{>iit.il>  •-.  ul.ttlif'r  rrcanl  !<  had  lo  the  |*hren«>* 
|t>gi<*ai  ft.  i:un  III  t 'mii!^- ii-tit:i>iiMirH«.  i»r  in  it%  niaiiif«'«tatif>n, 
or  rathrr.  <  ••iiip  ir.iiiK*  %rtitii  %\\  niamrt^iaTii  n.  ui  il.aracter. 
Wairh  .1  \  Mikic.  «>r  I  •*  «'iil  t!r«*rr  \«>t|,  hut  a  (trrnian,  a 
bpan::ir>!.  afi  I  •'\«*n  a  Turk,  will  do  y\\\  as  he  agrrr^. 

In  chi  irifi.  il.:«  nrwnfi  is  iiftiiiiiy  i.r^'ir  than  ir»  ndnlffs. 
In  lh<*  i.itff  r.  11  1%  (j|ii-!i  wantiuk'.  I*mI  hi  the  fanner,  it  la 
almost  al«.i>ft  :ar;:r.  Ti  oii^h  il  dil!rr%  ill  ^\ir  ui  children, 
yet  I  iir\rr  ki*  w  tt  ^n.a*;  :ii  hut  oi.r  rh.Id.  i  !i«!«  r  irn  yrats 
oC  ate,  and  tiiai  wa«  a  lad  who  had  l-em  /av^A/,  and  even 
flsaimit/u/n/.  to  steal,  almost  from  infancy,      llr,  donbllcaa, 
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in/u'jUtd  but  an  inferior  development  ot*  this  organ,  and  this 
was,  pro!»iil)I\r.  niulerod  slill  snuiller,  by  edueation. 

I  fonnd  u  very  larae  devoliipineiit  ol*  Conscientiousness  in 
tlie  head  of  a  .Mr.  Cuihhert,  who  lived  on  ilie  eastern  shore 
of  iMd.  In  examining:  'lini.  I  remarked  tliat  it  was  one  of 
the  lari^ost  1  liaci  ever  loiiiid.  Maiiy  aincdotes  were  delated 
of  its  developmcni  in  cliaiacter.  one  of  winch  was  as  fol- 
lows: —  llaviiiL:  o^•('a^ion  ii^  I.e  ah.M'nt  from  tlic  le^i.>lature 
of  Mil.,  to  wiii'-h  he  had  heen  eleeied.  <»n  bnsiness  of  his 
own.  fnr  two  days,  when  \iv  came  to  draw  his  pay.  he  found 
that  p;iy  fer  ihe  two  ahsent  days  had  heen  inolnded.  lit 
pointc^l  (Hit  what  hi'  s>np|ii»M»d  to  he  an  error,  to  the  clerk, 
and  wi>he(l  the  pay  lur  tiie  two  :ihsent  days,  to  lie  titditcttd 
iVoni  his  salary,  'i'his,  the  e!erk  sjiid.  he  had  no  authority 
lor  doini: — that  it  was  enstiwnary  l»»r  eaeh  of  the  members 
to  be  paid  for  the  wIhiIo  lime  ihe  leiiLslatore  was  in  session, 
whi'iiier  tliey  were  there  all  the  time  or  not,  that  the  money. 
now  that  the  ehtek  had  hien  made  eiit.  did  liol  belong  to 
him  (the  clerk)  imr  to  the  slate,  ami  that,  by  not  drawing 
it,  he  Wiiulil  only  derans:e  aeconnts,  vVc.  In  reply  to  rdl  ibis, 
Mr.  i\  told  liim  that  rl.i*  two  days  of  his  absence  were  spent 
in  his  own  private  hnsiness.  and  that  it  was  not  rii;hi  for 
him  to  hi^  drawn.::  p:iy  lor  time  spent  in  transarcnis  btisiness 
for  himself,  ami  irft  tl.e  surph.is  in  the  clerk's  hands,  uncon- 
ditionally reriisMiir  to  l:ik«^  t)ne  cent  that  he  Inid  not  acinaliy 
earned.  \V!iiI"  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  wns  a 
staiineli  ad\(H-:iii>  of  whaifvcr  was  rii:ht.  and  maintained 
unibnehiriir  |i.)>iiiify  {•>  wli.iiever  measnre  he  deemed  wrong, 
nor  eoiilij  prrMiav:"!!  or  iliitals  deter  him  I'rom  voting  as  ha 
thoniihi  ii'jht.  \V.ii:!d  that  we  h:id  more  leuislalors  and 
Coniiressiiicn  of  tl  :.-  hmrsi  iniampl  At  an  aiiciion.  lor  Ihe 
sale  of  Ihe  eflret.N  if  a  w*inian  who.se  linsbaiid  had  died,  he 
!)!•!  in  a  brdNTead.  at  i-.l.oni  Ni,  the  real  value  of  which  was 
about  S"»:  and.  on  i.iUmh:  it  away,  paid  her  its  full  vaUie, 
without  n-l'i  renee  to  ibi>  amciint  be  btil  on  it.*     All  hit  chil* 

*Tlii*rii*  illiiMnit:iiri*i.  m  ilii>  nrwnf*  limo  thai  they  »how  what  iha  mn 
mitl  rxMlttuI  rtini'.tHni  nf  iliin  raniiiy  if,  lifcewiae  Bhoir  iu 
firirnry  in  uiir  lUy  oud  iiaiiuii. 
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drrii  and  grBiid  cliildrrii  whom  1  rxariiiticd.  (and  ihcy  were 
numerous,)  and  two  Lruihrrs,  liiul  tln>  or^an  xtty  larp«>.  and 
were  noted  fur  llieir  inirenty  and  ini>rai  wciriii.  Wunid  iliaC 
more  «||'  our  |iarc*ntA  iNis.scs!hcd  tin*  iiLu  rt-«|uiMie  for  becoming 
parrnla. 

In  (*aitaivissa.  Pit,  in  onr  of  my  piil>iic  rxnminaiinmi,  I 
foiiiid  an  unusual  slian*  **i  .MarvrilouxuriKS,  m  an  lionrsi  and 
dovolediy  pinUH  old  Grrnian,  nl'  ilial  |i!ar«*.  I  rxamUH*d  llio 
)ir.-i'i<i  of  »ouir  half  a  M-tirc  of  Inn  cliiitiii*n.  and  a  »ror«;  or 
twn  of  hiA  vraiid  rlii!ilri*n,  and  fouu>l  m  them.  cfiKTally,  an 
unu%u.ii  sli.-ir«*  of  i)i;h  orkMii-  'VU\%  r.mr  Ub  rrndi-ml  ilie 
uiorr  ^trtkuu',   l*y  t)ic  f.ui,  iliaC  ihi**  or^'nn   is  generally  m> 

SlUJk.l 

In  H«i^tiin.  S.ilnn.  I.i»wi'!l.  an«l  **»fn'*  ntlirr  n<*t^li)*oriri; 
plart *  I  f.fiii'l  t!»:s  HI-,! II  lo  Inv  i  n  ;iii  nvrrai:**.  .iImuiI  ll.rre 
c»r  r»'ir  \iw-s  l;ir/rr  il.:i!i  mi  n.'-^l  laLir  I'a'fs  I  havr  viMlid. 
a:.  1  .11  111  Mi!.*'r  p'.n-i  ^  !ia\«'  I  l«*iind  it  n^  l.trji*.  on  an  avvr- 
AS^.  a-*  iu  l!ii  •*,  IJ. .•••.[!,  '  l!.«*  I  '\  •'!  iio!.4iii%.  '  S;ili*m.  of 
%.'«!:•  r.i It  n*i'  ..•  'V  :ii.  1  l.<>ui  ii,  0  *•  :9nn*vm  *^»tihrrum  **( 
ihr  •  r.'.-.iii  f..-ii.  I  .il.-Mi.'  :iri«  i",*?  //»♦  j  .»••  s  w  !  •  !••  lhr*«'  re- 
•«;  •^  r:  I  .'.!!••  .     ;  •     ".1        M'.    ?  r-'    ■  r-  i:  ••  .ri  ^L^  f-J"-'  r\  - 

a:t  •  i-     .  J  !  *  ■   .1  ■  ."       s  V  'A*..!  f  •.  •  '  .    ,':••.•     .     « 

'i*  ■  ■:-  .  .  .  :  .  .■  !  ^l.  .  N  *^'.  ■  .  '.  •  f  i  .:  •.»i:.';ii  ii  -ti  i:- 
r;v  .  .  .•  ..  •  .  .  ■  '•  !.  ..  1  I  '  J-  ■  •  -^  '.  .  .  »r  I  !•  :  I-  r  |  *  i .', 
•••  i:.  .  '.  •»  —•.'••  \  •  r.  r  .•  I  •  '  •  •  :  '.^  ;.*  •'  I  •..!':. •  U  i« 
ni  I'f  •  1  I  '  " « t'  .  .  w  ■  •  •[•■••nil  ■>■.!:''  t  lof  I  y  r\.  •■!  t !.  I 
J--    ;.'.•    ;  •    i    »    .■      .    r.     ..    ■   . 

•]  ..  r  .  i  "..:..  .  I.  ::.  vi.,.:  .  !  "•  i  V]  :,.m  .  T  •  :  I.  frii..  : ' / 
<*f  ^  •:!!;.'  •  :  '•!»**  .r.  !  .j.  ■•  I  \'  .  \'  ';»  nii  u  ii  ^it  l!.«*  k  - 
;  „■  .-  -A  -r  '  .1*.  :  r  •*  li»-\  <  ;;•  ••  i  r  *  ;  •  I  I.  u.  i  ari  i!i- 
n  •  r  i«  ■:  AT'  .'  ■!•  :  t  \  .  :i  I  '-r.^.  I  \  ■'  ••  I  !.■!!: rv  I.'  ariv  a  I 
t.f  V  •  :ii  '  1-.  .:,'*• .  i;  i.  »:.  I  i..f  ti  •  :r  i  :.  •  !•  ii!  r'!uv«'i:*  ?.iit*i 
ai.'i   f  : 

'{'*.»•  r«  I  i'-i  \k  .  •!■".!'•  •  *>  J  «•  i  'M  ;ir:'.:l.«r  :i'!  .•  »  n  i*>  t?.'* 
fam  iy  •-:  t;.**  .  .t:  ■  r  i..  ii  !■,  •  \.  r  ^  r.«  :i»' •  i  ••!  u  l..i  h  « n  I  *'i:i 
K'i^"  .i-i  i  jii  J  :  t'  •  ?..-  i:.  .•  -  n*  :  w  .i  .  tl.'V  c  m  l***  tra.  ••  i, 
lia»«-N-:i  II  .".  I  l-r  ll  «•  r  ;•'';.  i.il  r»'u'A.|,  n-ivit  Mv 
faihf'r.  I'lr  niiuy  )^m^  a  'I*.!!*.!!,  .ii.d  a  i*u\it*»(  tJi**  rhurrhr« 
where  hr  lias  hvcd,  an  nncir,  alv>  a  deaciMi,  other  unclea. 
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two  aunts,  a  grand  father  and  his  brothers,  nearly  all  mf 
cousins  on  my  fathers  side,  and  a  highly  exemplary  mother, 
and  several  maternal  aunts  and  uncles,  and  a  ^raiid  mother, 
(a  Field,  of  the  family  just  named.)  and  her  brothers  [and 
sisters,  and  nieces  and  nephews,  by  scores,  illiiMrate  ihe  de> 
scent  of  the  religious  emotions  from  generation  to  goneration. 
In  turning  over  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Juhn  Whitman  and  his 
descendants,*'  which  contains  the  names,  birth  nwd  death. 
and  a  short  biographical  accoiuit  of  most  of  them,  u-ill  b* 
found  the  stattMuent.  that  he  was  devotedly  pious,  and  that 
the  groat  majorily  of  his  descendants  were  also  noted  for 
conskb^tent  reliLMous  profosirns  and   practices.*      He  was  a 

•The  snino  work  fiiriii>lit's  snim'  imisi  rxn-IIi'iit  illiiii:  rations  nf  !(•€ 
(lorlriiii' put  till  ill  ill  ii  |nvvioiiH  r!.ii;ihT,  tl:.'il  "  l«'ii!r!!>  nf  IilV»  in  L««n*ili- 
tary."  J«iliii  Wliitmsiii,  ralliil  iln-  .\t:«"'*rnr  nf  ijn'  W  1. it. nan  t'uiiilyjifcil 
to  lie  iilindt  !K).  Hi?*  liiMrliir,  Z»-iIi»ri.ili  Wiiinnnn,  is  Mi|i|Mt*tr«|  tit  li»%e 
livnt  to  an  nilva?ii*i«l  uirr.  Ili-J  il:!i  *t  mwi,  'I'liomns,  ilinl  ai  iIm*  nilvaii^i**! 
iipi'  <•!*  >>*J.  ('iinriTnin:'  liiin  ami  \n^  «I.  mn  Mliniis  Jiiiii'i'  Miirhfll  lion  ib« 
rullowiii*:: — ^' liis  tlf.H'iMiilaiits  an*  \ii-\  iMiiiii-rtuis  in  Itiiilirt^unTrr;  ami 
more  ot'  ilii'in  liav(>  n-rfivid  a  lilifr.il  i  tiiK'aiinii  tli.'ni  ot'  any  ttl\ivr  nai:.« 
in  tdwn.  Scvi'ral  nl*  ihciii  Iikm*  lu-fii  el  r:.)  ri:i-ii.  Niin' i*!*  llii.t  narrK. 
anil  nil  <»!'  tin  in  i*t'  liis  \u  -;i  ri?\,  :irt-  ri>\\  in  iIm*  pitit'  N^itm  nf  llir  Ian,  ii 
tills  ('niiuii«»nwt  a!:Ii  ■  \!M-*-u-i:i:-r!i- •  'I'lif  liiiiiily  in  ri*i!:nrkal>ie  f«f 
l«in:;t'\ii\.  .\it-l!r>ia<  !i  n\  r>iir  rMMn  ii  ui'ii  li\i'it  in  In*  nlNi\i>  ^5,  livo  of 
liM.Mii  tn  I'<t  M- 11^.  riii;r  111*  llii*  [i:»!i:«'  n-i*  m.w  Im  inj.  of  t'l**  r***|irTtii <? 
niT*-*  i»l'  lU.  >7,  >l.  ::l..l  "ii."      "  Ol.r  nl    l|;i-  l.jlIiT  i.«*  Mill  III  itijr.  in  lll^  !C(ll 

\rariir}.i>i  :u''' :  :i:!ii  yi  ar:i\ •■,  .*•.:. il  .n  i:*i<>i\  li«*altli.  lie  iin;;lil  halt 
:n:.!-.L  :li- r  II  !il:;i  r!-:M  i.f  Ni.  ]..,;..,  ;.|,|  in  1„.  ^{>  yiMiPi  nUL  Kl«%rB 
pj.-il.  «  Im'.-'iiI..'  Ji.i'  is.i.;,.' .»i'  W  Ii!ii.;.:-.  a'l  ili  M*if.<l.ini^  nt*  l*lif»ma9,  «!« 
kiHiwn  III  ill'-  \M  i!.T  In  i.;i\'  Ii'.  =  j|  III  !i  •■  !•  ».|H'i-ii\i'  :«L''"'  li'linwiiiie,  lll^ 
.'-1'.  M.  -•-».  f<).  -:?.  \  *-.  •.'■•,  :''\  V:^  ;i'  .:  ;  •* ;,.  m-.-.  AmI  thrt-*'  fvuwlr*  4»f 
liU  ilisri  !:Kl!if!'*  Mil-  I»iii.\\ri  III  ilii'  um:  r  tn  |ia%o  li%-'(l  !o  iIm«  nrjiprriiv^ 
rpj's  ol*  '.»■*,  \Kt  .ifiii  '.'"  \i  ar"*.  Tin-  i..-;.iT.i'.  *  nf  li>n::«uity  lni%"i'  |irnl«|ilf 
lirrn  :i<  ii'ifi.i  i<>it'>  in  iln'  l.-iii.-Jr  ii«  ill  iln   iii.-iif  lin«*.      N'lMif*  ul*  ihr  m*n* 

••l' »'"•  Ai -''-r  i!i.  I.  ini.'i  I    'i.  :i!.il   ^  x .  la!  nl*  ilnin   rfai*lii*ii  IH)  \raiiw" 

t^i r  ti  >•  il  ii..'l  (•  i-  I  t' .\iii:.ii   \Vlii:i!  ::ii,  riai'lit'il  i*'i,  niiil  Imoufbr? 

>.in>  livi  il  t.i  !.!•  :il...::f  -n  t  .,■],.  r.M-  i.f  tin-  il.il.lri'h  of  lllii*n»»/rr  Whit- 
man.  i;iaii  I  -mi  m"  i|.,.  .\n.-'i?iir.  Iim.I  m  il.i-  liiiliiuinc  ngt-P:— fCiL  8»^!'7, 
!<n,  niiil  !'l.  and  ili>  ir  i.iPi*  r  (i»-il.  I*)  Iuihl'  run  our.  at  7!  ytmn  ol«l,  aaj 
w.is  \f  r\  -rniirt  ami  ai'iivr.  (  Im*  nf  In^  ^rami  rliitiln*n  WM  in  hit  9M 
year  in  l-.ri.  Ont*  ul'  the  ilnnt!)itire  ul'  Tlioniiui  Whititum, SImI  a  §nmi 
tlongiitcr  ut' the  Anrctftur,  livL-il  lu  tic  l^.     S^Ainuel  WtiiUoM^a  fnwl 
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deacon  for  many  years,  and  many  of  his  descendatHs  ha^ 
been  deacons  and  clergymen. 

Of  Webster,  in  regard  to  Benevolence,  Joshua  Coffin  justly 
observes,  that,  **  though  he  looks  like  his  mother,  yet,  that  he 
resembles  his  father  in  point  of  generosity,  who  esteemed 
property  valuable,  only  to  give  away  to  those  who  stood  in 
need.  Ezekiol,  on  the  other  hand,  resembled  his  father,  in 
looks,  complexion,  and  voice,"  (the  stammeriufr,  alluded  to 
in  chap,  iv.,  sec.  3,)  *'  but  was  economical  in  his*  habits,  and 
as  saving  as  his  mother.  Ezekiel  died  rich,  Daniel  will 
always  be  poor." 

1  have  examined  the  heads  of  some,  named  Howard,  who 
were  related,  by  blood,  tu  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and 
I'uund  prodigious  Benevolence  in  all  known  to  be  thus  related. 
Often,  wlion  struck  with  a  remarkable  dei'elopmcnt  of  Benev- 
olence, in  children,  have  I  turned  to  their  parents,  and  found 
tiiLs  organ  to  correspond,  not  only  in  point  of  sizc^  but,  also, 
ni  its  general  form  und  character.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
unusual  development  of  this  organ,  in  a  whole  family  of 
children,  in  <*li:irlesto\vn,  and  turning  to  ihe  parents,  I  found 

s«»n  of  ihe  Ann-nlor,  i\'\vi\  at  the  iiRr  of  I0«.  Jolin,  •on  of  Aliinli,  wmi 
^i)  yi  ars  ulJ  in  IKri^ami  )<ft  ht-nhhy.  AtiutlitT  ftraiid  mndifii  iii  hw  Khh 
\i«r.  Of  ilio  fourili  grnvrution,  onu  ilifii  at  IJti,  another,  at  83,  a  ihirii, 
at  70,  niioihiT,  at  tV,  unuihfr,  at  l»."i;  anmhrr  Wd<  livinir,  when  in  his  l*7lh 
v.nr.  nn«n!iirlj\i'il  111  hi'  .sO,  an»»thiT,  .V*.  anoihrr,  llQ,  anttther  wua  hvin|f 
Ml  hi.4  birh  yrar.  nnoilii*r  tliiNl  at  !»'»,  nneihi-r,  at  7'i,  another,  at  30,  (of 
•  nnsnniplion.)  anothrr.  nt  TS,  another,  at  f?tl,  another  was  living  at  89, 
iinolhi-r  «li.Mj  at  80,  another  narhcil  80,  an.l  hia  father  waa  nearly  H» 
when  this  mhi  wai.  boni,  nnuthor  iiie<l  a^rwt  i^ti,  ami  anoihrr.  71,  anotlier, 
.'>!,  anolhi-r  allainul  to  a  -ycHMl  uWi  agi',''  nnotht-r  liietl  liiiwi-on  tfO  anil  'JO, 
luioilii  r  hvril  to  lie  o\tT  -<»,  aiiJ  "iic  of  them,  Doaron  Wliiininn,  recently 
"hi-il  at  107  !  To  Kov.  /an in  Whitman,  of  IMrtlaml,  M»'.,  aoii  of 
l>oa.  \V.,  I  .Haiil,  **yoiir  atcotoni  liveil  to  a  f?n*nt  ape,  I  iihoulil  think,  tu 
•H.»  ur  ".Ci,"  nml  he  kmilN  prewnleil  mr  with  ihf  work  fmui  whi.-h  the 
nliove  wui*  taken,  an  an  illufftnition  of  the  rorrertnew  of  my  remark,  and 
llmve  inMTied  th«-m  facta,  though  out  of  iilacf,  heranw  they  wrre  too 
iroml  to  Ik*  l«wt.  Thitft  it  would  aeoni  that  the  original  Whitman  ainrk, 
pn-ilnniinatril  over  all  those  ihat  inteniiarried  with  it,  nut  in  im|inrfinK 
ape  merely,  Kiif,  alan,  in  rendering  all  the  deneeiidanta  eiin^|iicnoiH  liir 
high  moral  aad  religioiM  feelinga,ai  w«ll  as  for  iirong  common  venae. 

15 
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it  large  in  both^  though  not  equal,  in  either,  to  that  of  iheir 
children.^  I  inferred,  that  the  vnion  of  two  large  orgaoi. 
caused  a  still  greater  enlargement  in  their  children,  a  princi- 
ple that  I  regard  as  generally  established  by  facts,  touchioc 
all  the  organs.  The  result  of  my  own  observations,  (aoc 
they  have  been  neither  few  nor  limited.)  is,  that,  in  all  toMt 
the  child  takes  both  the  general  size,  and  the  specific  type. 
of  his  moral  and  religious  organs,  either  from  one  parent  or 
from  both,  or  else,  from  one  grand  parent,  and,  generally. 
from  the  one  the  child  most  resembles.  And,  not  only  tliis. 
but  the  particMilar  tone  and  .shades  of  manifestation  in  ihr 
:'ormcr,  will  resemhte  those  of  the  latter.  If  that  of  the  one. 
lasten  on  mis.sitiuary  euterprijie.^i,  or  on  converting  men  !•> 
rheir  religion^  tetiets,  that  of  the  progeny  will  bear  the  saic-: 
impress ;  if  the  ancesitir  be  hospitable,  and  free  with  money 
the  child  will  be  so,  also;  if  the  piety  of  parent9ge  ht 
isretic  and  melancholy,  so  will  b«:  that  of  the  desccndanis 
iiut,  if  it  take  a  doctrinal  or  theological  tone,  in  tlie  former. 
list-  desrendaiits  will  receive  the  .same  cast  of  religion,  an*: 
'<o  oil  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Uut.  is  It  dosirahli*  to  nuiltiply  cases,  in  proof,  or  il!u>tr.:- 
tiou  of  the  izrvixi  truth,  that  the  moral  facullHs  of  p.ircu> 
'ies^MMid  i«>  their  utlspriug,  and  in  the  relative  degree  of  |iow#r. 
iiialogous  t«)  thai  ui  which  the  lorruer  possess  them,  and  iha: 
ihf  y  takf  a  cast  or  turn,  similar  io  that  which  they  tiKvk  n 
ihn  former  .'  If  this  wt»rc  ncce>sary,  the  ^illgle  fact,  tliat  ll:^ 
parents,  rspiciully  of  iM»urly  •very  izood  nuin  and  devoted 
mim.sioi  in  t.nr  iiatuui,  po>st'. scd  a  dtcp  moral  and  rehgu»ii« 
loiii*  of  rharacit  r,  w.uil.i  provt-  u  al»undantly.  The  father 
»f  Dr.  IWchrr.  was  i  dt-arou,  a  viuunch  Christian,  and  the 
pillar  o\  tlif  rhurch.  in  Niw  llavm,  u,  which  he  lieloiigtt' 
Anil  who   were  tli«»  panriis  uf  \Vi'>U-^-]      Kmmonily  gtxl'} 

^  tine  itC  tilt  l««-fiiuii'*«  r«*suliiiif;  t'nHii  iha  exnnumiHMi  of  Ibb  Mily<: 
;*Arcffio/o^nVri%.  ciiiiiti^jM  m  ilu*  nudsurc  of  the  |K>ircr  •!' tWo  ikcultif«|  if 
foriJnl  liV  iliij*  i««M»'inv.  Wiihiitji  ii,  th*'  «tt*im'v  (»f  riKrjt}.  with  mbick 
laciiUiiii  :u't  III  pnn'ntii,  caiiiiot  In*  f*uiii|mrt'd  with  ibftt  wiih  mhwth  ibtv 
act  in  I'liililrtii,  m>  ilmi  tin  rornrt  Cf>tM*hiiiioiiB  mo  be  IbmitHl;  UiC  m^A 
it.  thU  cuiiip«rbMi,  Ml  inditfpfiiMble,  can  bt  mada  with  |Hriaa  aM  wi 
accuracy. 
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both,  ilui,  It  is  noc  necessary  to  |Nurliciiianz«,  for,  wlicfe 
can  the  man  ba  f<Hind,  who  is  noted  fur  his  (^oiidiicM  and 
piHy.  whose  parrnis.  or  fcrand  parenu.  one  or  all,  were  not 
inilT  pious?  Hii{h  moral  sentiments,  in  pareniN  may  be  rr- 
AW  upon,  to  produce  a  similar  organiaatiou  and  luaiiifcsta- 
tion  in  lhi*ir  cliildrcn. 

But  more.  The  deficiency  of  the.se  orgaiu  in  parents,  pro- 
duce«  a  similar  deficiency  in  their  children.  Look  al  that 
defkienry,  as  exhibited  in  the  parents  of  Nero,  and  in  their 
aoii,  in  whom  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  found. 

Nor  need,  probably,  any  reader,  depart  friMU  the  circle  ol 
his  own  immediate  ac«|uaintaiice.  in  order  l«i  find  cases,  illna- 
tiatiniC  thf*  deficiency  of  the  moral  and  reatraiuing  sentiments, 
in  both  parents  and  rhildren:  for,  lamentably,  there  are  loo 
many  of  tliem  to  be  found  in  ever)*  town  and  baiuleC  in  the 
land  Hut.  as  we  sliall.  probably,  touch  a  kindred  point, 
whrn  we  cnmr  to  speak  of  the  ciHidition  of  parents,  while 
biiciifniiiir  parfntn.  e^|«eri.illy  that  of  mothers,  during  pre^*- 
nanry.  an  nffrcting  the  characteristics  of  their  children,  and 
as  It  1%  a  i^Hnt  t'Mi  pji|xiMy  apparent,  to  incur  €ip|Misition 
from  \hr  iiitrllu'f'iit  r«-;nlrr,  ut  lirop  it.  for  the  present,  with 
ihiN  %iiit(lr  fill  irk.  ih.it  no  tmr  at  all  conversant  with  thr 
loral)'*n  iif  ih<-  piirf*iii!<iiri«'<3l  or:*ani.  can  ob««*rve  the  i(>|»s  ol 
Chr  h«M.l«  n|  ;ir<  iifH  iinl  th<<ir  cliildrrii.  «')lh*»ut  lieini{  »lrucL 
wit'i  l*.r  f.ti  (.  *hat  x\i*  if  i«*M'inlil:ilic«!  to  earh  dtlirr  is  mittt 
fiurA**il   ami  |H'riix'i.y  apjiarent. 


SKfTlON    VI 

im«l)T)    <  w%«TRI  «'l!\I.M-.H«<   AMI  fAl.n  I.ATluN    lirRi:iifTAR% 

Tnr  •'•I  pruvrrb.  '  \  \^»ri  niii%l  )•«•  l^irn  n  |Mir|,  and  raninM 
t#p  r-'?i  !tr<-.!  i.nf'  l>v  r*l(iraii<*ri."  has  <ir»r«'nd« d.  iiiiimfiaireii. 
frr*fii  (.uii-  imiiHiihiri.il.  Iia^inif  ii<*t  only  itond  ihr  Ii%t  ul 
aee«.  hut  even  accumulateil  sirenglh  thereby.  It  i»  not  lu 
be  denied,  tiuit  childiw  derive  ibeu  physKal  fofalmo,  and 
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their  temperament,  from  their  parents,  and  tlierewith,  of 
course,  the  *'/iw//r  teinperameni."  or,  that  exalted  physical 
action  whicli  refines  and  spirifnalizes  the  feelings,  and  pro- 
dnces  souUinspirin?  poetry.  Dnrritt  may  teach  the  diKtrine. 
as  long  as  the  world  stands,  and  '*'  in  fifty  lanenapes/*  that 
this  old  adage  is  fallacious,  and  that  ^"jmeia  fit,  non  nnsri- 
titr^^ — that  a  poet  is  ifutHc  a  poet,  and  not  born  one — but  he 
will  stand  corrected,  by  the  parental  history  of  every  poel 
(Ml  record,  atid  by  the  nnited  observation  of  past  ages.  What 
was  the  mother  of  Margaret  Davidson  and  her  precocious 
sister — those  stars,  whose  poetical  brilliancy,  ineteor-hke, 
dazzled  our  nation,  and  then  burst  in  death)  Ciood  in 
composing  jwetry,  and  possessed  of  an  extremely  werTOWS. 
ex(|uisitc,  hitrhly-wrotight  tem|H*rament,  and  most  siiscepti- 
hli?  li)  every  exritement.  This  [)oetic  temperameni  she  im- 
parted to  her  brilliant  daughters,  ant  their  intellectual  pre- 
cocity, and  youthful  poetry,  were  the  fruits.  Think  yoiK 
that  the  slusjsi.'^h  temperament  of  a  lazy  tavern- loafer.  Would 
have  been  as  likely  to  have  producetl  similar  resultsi  Did 
parentage  do  nothimz.  in  this  cast*,  towards  the  formation  of 
this  poetical  taste  and  talent  / 

And  who  was  the  mother  of  Schiller,  but  a  woman  en- 
dowed with  the  same  exnItiMl  temperament  and  east  of  mind 
whirli  eharacierize  her  illustrious  son  ?  iVi  Schiller  and 
<MH»the  owe  iiotlnni;  to  parmtaee,  al>ove  the  veriest  block- 
head or  inenilM*:uit  that  dispraees  our  common  nature! 

And  did  Hyron  iiihrnt  noiit*  of  his  lofty  genius  and  poetic 
fauoy  from  that  iiioM  exritable  mother,  whom  he  so  closely 
rcMMiibled  in  dis|>«»siiioii  ami  tcmp«*ranient7  Was  nol  the 
]»«M»tir  spirit  of  l*«»ll(»ok  iinuth,  and  was  not  that  of  Henry 
KirUr  \>  hitr.  fntni  in  and  irif/i  him  1  And  where  is  the  poet 
of  any  noli.',  who  do(*s  not  in/inU  his  [H>etical  turn  and 
trm|"'r:iini*n!  '  N«»  wlit-re.  Nor  «an  .siirli  be  found  on  lh« 
j).i'j«'  i»f  hi-^lory. 

If  It  be  :i>kod.  iImmi.  whert*  are  the  rhiMrrn  of  poetii — 
vvh*Te  thos,>  «if  Mili.m.  and  Shakspeare.  and  Pope'f  I  an* 
swiT,  that  .Milion'.s  »r//#-  was  a  ilauuhter  of  pleasure*  we«k, 
wtihoiii  intellect,  without  any  of  those  characteristics  teqiiH 
site  for  doing  her  part  towa/ds  perpetntting  the  talcttit  af 
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her  illustrious  husband,  in  their  descendants.  And  poets,  iu 
order  to  become  poets,  must,  of  necessity,  be  endowed  with  an 
organization  so  exceedingly  exquisite,  that  their  oil'spring  die 
immature.  The  philosopliy  involved  in  this  principle,  and 
also  in  tlic  fact,  that  the  children  of  groat  men  seldom  equal 
their  father,  and  are,  frequently,  no  more  than  ordinary,  de- 
serves a  passing  remark,  and  is  this : 

To  l>econie  a  great  man,  requires  several  conditions,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  one  of  which  is  great  physical  strength 
and  viial  stamina,  or  a  most  powerful  constitution.      With- 
out this,  however  well-developed  the  head  and  nervous  tem- 
perantcnt  may  be,  there  will  be  too  little  strength   to  sustain 
the  exhaustion  induced  by  a  powerful  and  oft-repeated  exer« 
cise  uf  intellect.     But,  if  a  sap-head  should  have  the  consti- 
tution of  a  lion,  he  would  be  a  sap-head  still,  so  that  il  re- 
quires not  only  great /iotrcT  in  the  vital  system,  and  in  the 
muM^iilur  system,  hut,  also,  in  tlie  mental  system,  together 
with  :i   niro  bnlanrv  and  adjustment^  in  each,  to  all,  before 
great  results  can  l>e  ex |M;cted.     Wc  liave  abundant  samples 
of  llio  oxihtciicc  of  each  scfwrately  from  the  othf^r,  to  produce 
any  ani<Mint  of  talent.     1  have  seen  many  men  liavnii$  as 
g(M)(i  III  Mds  as  Webster,  and  with  as  much  |x)ii'er  of  iniel- 
Irct,  and  yet,  they  liad  not  sufficient  pkyaivtd  en<;rij;v  to  en- 
dun^  liic  dniu<!his  nuide  on  them,  by  their  powerful  mtellect, 
nor  even  euouyh  to  put  forth  their  mental  energies    Families, 
iikf*  individuals  and  the  products  of  the  earth,  nations,  and 
our  fcUMi  itself,  spring  up,  put  forth  their  indications  of  ener- 
gy, blossom,  bear  the  truit  of  intoJlectual  and  moral  great- 
ness, and  return  to  decay.     They  first  l)it:onie  noted  for  their 
physiral  |»ower,  and  reach  an  advanced  age,  and  llien  Ixs- 
couit'  jMtssexsed  of  strength  ot  inti*lln:t,  but  it  is  in  the  raw 
stale    y«'i.    wliich    lasts   till   si^nio  descendant   marries   into 
aufuher  family  of  great  phyyica.*  energy,  and  a  high-wrought 
nervous   organization,    the   jvoduci  of  which    is,   a  sou   of 
genius,  or  a  daughter,  iiho gives  birth  to  a  man  of  su|)erior 
talents.     Uut  the  rao<3  has  now  reached  its  zenith,  the  fall 
from  which,  is  oft^  j-recipitate.     The  parent,  perhaps,  too 
much  exiiaiisied  to  imparl  a  due  degree  of  energy  to  off- 
spring, or.  mora  likely,  marry iag.#  compmikvoik  o(  \qo  tn^O\ 
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nermnsooss,  and  too  little  stamfim,  or  of  Intel lecttml  poweiw 
no  way  superior,  or  els*?,  fheit  own  Demraa  system  li&Tiiig 
bocmnc  too  much  exhausted  to  impart  n  stroti;;,  sound  mghni^ 
niiori  to  ihcir  cjtiidrcn,  %\my  dk*  yonog,  or  elm  hecomm  ill- 
valid  ft,  or,  from  n  vmmif  of  catises,  fall  fram  ih«  higfi  an- 
tion  their  fnthers  had  fttfained.  And,  I  aomtitmeii  fircHend 
to  tell  how  Imig  beforf!  a  family  of  great  phfneal  ejiergy^ii 
Itkt^ly  10  ripen  into  an  heir  of  traticendent  abtlhicis.  At  leant, 
ih^ri*  nrfi  points  involved  in  ihca«  suggest jotie,  that  tleserve 
triv<*stigation. 

If  h  worthy  of  rt^mfirk,  thfti  the  ehUdrtn  of  pamotfl  whu 
have  IntgB  Ideality,  arc  n?t«aUy  f<*etik%  bteatwws,  a  pretlom^ 
nance  of  ihb  fncnity  itKriaMy  accompanjea  n  {iredominafict 
of  tho  menial  tamperamont,  and  mneh  mora  odnjliral  oQlioo, 
thnii  physical  strength.  Lf;t  the  bt«t  of  physieel  trarnitvf  Iws 
ITkViri  to  those  crh'tldrmi  tti  whom  Ideaiily  it  large^  aad  IaI 
them  he  kept  from  «ttjdy^  and  uidtictid  to  late  mueb  nm* 

To  enumerate  all  the  e.mm  thut  go  io  prat e,  or  jKuslitiiei 
tho  trtin^mtssion  of  Con?ftructiven€s»,  or,  the  mt^haniciil  pr<H 
pusity  or  taknt,  would  be  to  enumi^ate  the  grtfat  nuijoflty 
of  the  parents  and  children  of  "Sew  Kngland.  StiU|  the  IbU 
lowing  arft  exfimples  amoiig  many: 

Pr,  Physic  was  rsft*  iesi  aurfenn  of  hit  day, — oiid  one  of 
thd  main  rt^niMtf^nk  for  excelleticd  ns  a  surf^Ofi,  iit  Crnnalme" 
livpncss.  If  it  require  tnouhafiicfil  ing<%jiiiiiy,  ini  at  to  »m 
irfgcd  tool?  «iki\fnJJy,  in  making  a  piece  of  fhrnlinn*,  or  my 

,l!irn^  filse,  how  mneh  mon^  an  to  use  the  shar(i^3t  €>f  nmsth 

^tocnt!<^  so  as  dexttrodsiy  to  amputate  a  limK  extract  a  tootb, 
em  out  a  cancer,  &<s.  1    And  I  never  sair  the  aurgvan  n(  «iy 

Lelaitiis  to  excellence,  wh^hcid  not  thia  organ  hirgc.  tn  ihlf 
profession,  no  other  org^in  is  iH}UaUy  indispenstabfo.  Aud  mil 
the  busts  tttvd  palmingB  of  thif  tebbnted  ^nr^eoti,  show  tbii 
-iirgan  lo  have  boon  immense  in  Ms  head,  which  hitlges  oitt 

t^t  th<^  location  mm»  to  form  a  dJMinci  ridf«,  oa  i!«eh  aidu  of 
his  head^  at  »e<^ft  tn  his  puinting  tn  th^  po^isessioii  of  his  ton 
in  Philadelphia,  and  his  bust^  in  tha  tut!.  ciion. 

Two  a(  his  wmn^  with  whom  1  atn  ptr>  m.  s  acqiiatniedt 
haV0  both  %  \»f^  oiigaii  Sl4  %  ^^ydv^Sai^s^^^  CooilfaB^ 
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tiveness,  experiencing  their  highest  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty,  in  which  they  evince  great  natural  talents. 

The  daughter  of  one  of  them,  now  dead,  had  one  of  the 
most  splendid  heads,  if  not  the  best,  I  ever  saw,  on  a  child 
of  her  age,  in  which  this  organ  was  immense,  and  its  mani- 
festation remarkable. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Physic,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  of 
his  brothers,  possessed  great  mechanical  skill. 

A  Dr. ,  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  is  nephew  to  the  inventor 

of  the  method  of  maicing  cards  by  machinery,  and  has,  liteN 
ally,  a  passion  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  can  make  almost    ' 
any  thing,  and  is  given  *o  inventing. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  the  inventor  of  a  gun, 
for  the  patent-right  of  which,  he  has  been  offered  $60,(XK). 
He  has  invented  several  other  things :  one  consists  in  cutting 
the  figures  used  in  printing  calico,  by  machinery,  which  has 
superseded  the  former  method  of  cutting  them  by  hand,  be- 
sides having  made  several  other  improvements  in  machinery. 
His  organ  of  Constructiveness  is  very  large,  as  is  also  that 
of  his  sons,  one  of  whotn,  also,  has  been  the  author  of 
some  valuable  inventions.  In  every  one  of  his  children,  this 
organ  ia  large,  but  it  is  largist  in  those  who  most  resemble 
the  father.  Before  the  birth  of  one  of  them,  he  was  intently 
occupied  in  perfecting  his  new  gun ;  and  this  son,  besides 
having  larger  Combativeness  and  Destriicliveness,  than  any 
of  the  other  children,  will  go  into  the  closet  to  the  gun,  and 
amuse  himself  with  ii  for  hours  together,  and  did  this  frt- 
qiiently  when  lie  was  but  two  years  old.    . 

There  is  really  no  end  to  facts  which  prove  and  illustrate 
the  descent  of  the  mechanical  propensity  and  talent,  from 
parents  to  children.  Go  where  we  may,  we  find  them,  and 
of  a  character  most  decisive  and  striking.  If  any  reasona- 
ble doubt  remained,  in  regard  to  this  point,  it  might  be  de* 
sirable  to  prove  it  by  facts,  but,  as  such  a  doubt  cannot  be 
entertained,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  enlarge  upon  this 
point,  except  in  its  combinations. 

The  father,  and  all  the  uncles,  of  Mrs.  Iicwis,  who  lives 
at  Spring  Garden,  Pk.,  were  remarkable  for  chair  mechanical 
and  tinkering  propensicy.     Tlil^  weie  (At  iMdiMMSi  ^  ^fiM 
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iiei(2:lihorlioo(l,  and,  if  1  rightly  remenibcr,  her  grafidjaiker 
was  equally  noted.  Tiic  author  saw  a  clock,  a  most  excel- 
lent tiiue-kecpor,  made  hy  him,  with  a  jack-knife  and  a 
ginihlet  only.  I  heard  several  who  had  known  the  old  mao. 
speak  of  this  propensity  and  ability  in  him,  as  bciug  irry 
strons:.  Mrs.  Lewis  liad  both  the  organ  and  the  faculty  lo 
an  eminent  degree,  was  very  skilful  with  the  needle,  and 
made  most  of  the  garments  for  the  family,  besides  making 
them  very  neatly.  In  every  one  of  her  children,  this  faculty 
was  remarkably  strong,  and  its  organ  very  large. 

Enoch  Lewis,  her  husband,  had  a  remarkable  endowment 
of  the  nuithematiral  talent.  He  is  the  almanac-maker  for 
Pa.,  and  reputed  as  having  the  greatest  mathematical  taleat  in 
that  mathematical  state,  being  celebrated  every  where  for  his 
extraordinary  abilities  in  this  respect.  His  mother  had  the 
same  talent,  and  would  pro|M)uijd  arithmetical  prohloms  to 
him  while  a  boy  running  abcut  the  house.  Her  /aXAcr, 
again,  was  excelleni  in  ligures  so  were  several  of  her  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  The  childn^i  of  Knoch  l^t^wis  are  all  re- 
maikable  for  the  same  talent.  One  of  them  taught  a  inaih- 
emancal  school  in  t'hester.  I'a.,  and  was  considered  nearly 
equal  to  his  father,  and  suftethr,  when  their  ages  are  coo- 
sidered.  He.  again,  has  a  son,  who,  at  the  age  iW  twelve 
years,  had  sone  through  all  the  uiathemalical  branches,  even 
tiiiMons  and  the  integral  raliiilus  included.  To  think  of  a 
boy  at  12  ma.steriim  ////j7/>/^v.'  And  none  but  the  sons  of 
cmiMfMitIv  mathematical  parents,  could  do  it.  The  author 
was  informtMl,  that  c rr;// « A .va W/m/  of  K.  liewis  fiottessed 
the  same  quality,  and  in  a  dcL'ree  really  stirpriftiiig. 

The  point  of  tins  t'a<*t  is  this.  We  lielioUl  the  Mississippi 
of  til''  inatht*inati<*ul  tH.'t'nis,  tlnwing  down  iVurn  generation  lo 
geni'ratinii  on  tin*  Mih>  (if  tin*  Isither,  and  the  Misscinn  4tf  tkt 
me<*haiiieal  tahnis.  tluwiiiL;  down  on  that  of  the  ni<4tier, 
and  the  two  unitmu  in  theM*  two  imrents,  and  both  Aoving 
on  down  to  their  dt  MViidants,  and  they  wdl  probably  eon- 
tinu'  to  llow  on  to  f:(*iifrations  yet  unborn. 

Tlii.H  proves  what  tlie  whole  tenor  of  the  work  shovs, 
or,  at  least,  was  tie^isrned  to  show,  that  matrinoniai  alli( 
mii^ht  be  90  formed,  tis  to  uMie  and  hand  down  lo 
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lo  any  rxifiii,  wlinti'V«r  i|iiuiiii«  s  |iarriiitt  rhtniiM*  ti»  iiinli-  and 
iraii^niii.  U<-  rtmihim  «{ii.-iliMi-s  ill  .'iiuni.ils.  uliy  ncii  in 
man  '  We  cm  riiniNnn*  ni  ifhi-nialiral  wiili  iniTli;iniral 
pnw*-r^  mf  ifii*  riMVifiiiipT  with  ili«'  innral.  nr  lii^t  wild  |irirle, 
nr  rxi-fiMivf  wiili  nivi-nlivr  lali-nl.  or  la^ili'  with  kimnI  M-nw, 
or  u'.rfi  «iinif<l!i-My  'T  wiili  m  ii  mii*«'  or  wil  uiili  sartMsin, 
an<l  ^»  i'f  i-riTv  fariiliy  oi'  fc.iir  nainri*.  Triiiv  ihry  nuy  ihiI 
all  t*«*  a(l<li*il  in  n»r  tftntrntitm  .  yet.  nrii*  ir<Mii*ralion  inny 
cnnil'iri*'  i\v»i  nr  \hu^-  Mioni:  ij!i:ili!n>.  ihf  111  XI.  uhciihrr,  unil 
lo  (ifi  i!)'l  why  sh'Mil  1  not  a  n-irnlar  |»l:in  )«'  laiii  ci«iwn  liy 
faiiit'i^^.  Ih'  «:irrii<i  <iiii.  cnnipli  io«i.  and  tniargi^l  liy  those 
wh«>  '■'►ni«»  nUrr  ihom  ' 

In  a  Mrntly  hv  iht^  iiarn»»  ••!  llayu'aril.  I  ihink.  Dm*  nirni- 
b*r  oi"  whi'-h  I  ^iw  Ml  \\  i'«ti  Ijrsn'f.  I*a  .  I  I'onnd  an  uni*Mial 
c]«*;:ri-i  ii!  thi'  111  |1^|  nil!!' .i!  irjin  and  lalrnt.  and  was  in- 
formal  rhit  ii  I.  id  di  s>'f'ni]<'«i  i*i  thni?  t:«*iirr.itt*<ii9.  ami  was 
lin«  n(.|M  irini:  ni  ll.i-  hnirili.  ai.d  thai  ihi*  roumn  u\  my  in- 
form uit  uh'  ua^  a  ff.n'!pT.  ind  r$l,hn9ifii  l«»r  trai'hitii; 
mat)  •  II.  il.<  «•  VI .!'«  •  II  ;  *  •;  •  d  .i  <  ;<:i!!ii  %iir\f'yiT  ff  !h«*  r«Miiiiy 
of  (  «• '.rii*  I  \*  \  TL-  ii'*  ii[  .i|i{«  .If!  !  i\i**\\  ruii«}>.i-u<in^Iy 
in  ih»'  ••  I''*  '■  ?  •• 

i'    ■"titi-   iri\  i Mil  Tis   iiiVt*!%  injj 

I     \%  h,  •■    I  \  ilj.  fi.'.k'     \\\>     I  «  ild. 

At  p  f  iri  'rk.i!  •  ••  r  inai!.**- 
It.  s:i  1  :h:if  It.  T..>.  Ihr 
■.  -rv  •'il  ■  r  !■  If!.'  liar.  y«  l.  it 
-i  a  1»  w  ij  u  *  a:'i-r  !••  ^av.  ihal. 
\  s  \k  i!.  *t  .•  I'M!  \.  in  :ij  III  nil 
of  t)  •■  ^  I'-T  II  if  i.iit  I.*  \..s  |.ir<  hu  u  .1%  ri  111  irLnhl'-  !•  r  r.i.M. 
ififf  *i;    f  ."•ri     jrj  r/i»    A«<ir/    iifl    it..i!    an   iiniN    on    lit*    •^.imr 

«Klr     !■   «^•  >  ,1    !    f},<      I  i'.  lit 

III  f.  .•.!•• 'is  M\i\     I.Miii?f.d*    'I      i!i%l.il«r^    l.i\r    I     ni  idi-    a 

•im*     '  i  ■«  !     ?    J,  '  •   i*i«   |.\Tii»'*  'i!   i!.'"-  Ill    ■*•!,•■%«■  1  tl^i?  ni; 

Iha'.i-    !■    .f  .1    It.       .If.. Ill    I  .ri'.     aid    u  ilh    ki  ifiri-.  a    *.ii?)f 

fail'irt-        Tr    s    .'^  .f.    ;s    .\»r.ri;i    ■,     iir.*-    ir?    • '•  .  \ntl.i.iiV 

of   u  *  ■  *•    ^    .-•••    .r  :i.  -•'.•■fj  .I*.    i[  •..  \i  r*  n.'  '.'..I  !i    .»  in.jdi    iii 

ti.\         i'f  •■  :.                  ;■    .'7».     U!  1   I  t   i\«     !..■  •!    I.!  t  "I  «'•'  ?•    i-tf 

f  .'  :  ".f-'i  :i.  ■  •  r  III?.  ■■:  K.%  .i:.  .  .!  ;*  .ifi-l  .Si  inii>  ■  1 
!..»  d'— » I.  I.lf.•^  .'.:.!  rrlati\tt 
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M Aili«*iiiiiiiral  gciiiuft  of  tbc  Collturiis.  Ilc*ricli«ll  and  bit  giraad  ma. 

A  son  of  the  author  of  ''  Colburirs  Arithmetic/'  a  work 
which  has  really  reformed  the  old  metliod  of  teaching  aritb- 
metic.  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  proper  system  of  teaching  1L 
in  whom  this  work  shows  this  faculty  to  have  becD  very  ac- 
tive and  powerful  has  superior  arithmetical  powers,  as  weL 
as  a  literal  ptisidon  for  this  class  of  studies.  He  is  a  survey- 
or and  engineer.  Zerah  ColburUt  the  extraordinary  lad  wbi) 
could  solve  almost  instantaneously  any  problem  propounded 
to  him.  and  that,  when  but  six  years  old,  and  was  takes 
around  as  a  show,  in  consequence  of  a  talent  so  unheard  of. 
and  by  which  he  astonished  all  the  great  men  of  his  day. 
had  the  same  ^w/z-name  with  the  author  of  Colbum*s  Anth* 
luetic,  and  they  were  probably  related,  distantly,  perhaps,  but 
both  deriving  this  talent,  in  a  degree  90  remarkable,  fron 
one  common  ancestor. 

A*i  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  from  remarks  made 
about  /oralis  fLither.  he  too  excelled  in  figures.  Will  aoi 
some  one  acquainted  with  cither  family,  please  ioquiic  ials^ 
and  forward  particulars. 

A  Mr.  Tappan,  oi  Ncwburyport,  was  almost  equal  to  Zs» 
rah  Collnirn  in  caloulatinu  tiuures.  His  father  was  a  broker, 
and  i(uick  in  reckonmg. 

'YW  L'rand  son.  if  I  mistake  not,  of  Herschell,  the  greaiest 
astioiininer  of  modern  times,  is  distinguished  for  the  same 
k'wl  of  astronomical  talent  that  characterised  his  grand 
fatlnr.  and.  though  somewhat  less  in  degree,  yel  quite 
enouL'h  to  show  the  transmission  of  the  mathematical  talent, 
for.  :U  le:ist.  three  :;(*nerations. 

1  tiiiil  M)  many  iii.vtaiires  of  the  transmission  of  the  nalb- 
em:ti:.-:il  talent  wherever  I  practise  phrenology,  that  I  dfgt 
it  iniii  .'t  s>ary  to  ihviH  longer  u|H>n  it,  because  I  feel  coa6- 
dent  that  every  close  observer  will  find  instances  of  it  willlin 
the  r.rcle  oi'  his  own  observation,  sutlicient  to  rirei  the  coo- 
vietiMii  of  the  transmi.^^Mbiltty  of  both  the  anthmetical  asid  M 
m\\^hv\\\:\\x\\\  t.i!riits  and  oruans.  And  then,  too.  the  «s»  fl 
eumulttftrt  i.aiure  of*  .vir  ark'uinent.as  explained  in  chap,  if^ 
>ei.-    1.  renders  ain]>!;fi<ation  unnecessary. 
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SECTION  vri. 

INTELLECT  HEREDITARV— AS  TO  ROTH  KJND  AND  AMOUNT. 

Tbouhh  quite  enough  has  already  been  said,  to  render  the 
inference  conchisive,  that  aU  the  faculties,  both  as  to  their 
power  and  direction,  arc  hereditary,  yet  it  is  proposed  to  pre- 
sent a  few  facts,  as  ilhistrations,  mainly,  of  the  descent  of 
some  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Take  Tune,  in  the  Hastings  family.  One  of  this  family 
has  become  celebrated  over  the  whole  country,  both  as  a 
musical  cfmtposer  and  eTtmtor^  and  has  as  fine  an  ear  for 
harmony  us  is  to  be  found.  He  is  also  an  albino,  his  hair 
being  perfectly  white,  skin  fine  and  very  fair,  and  eyes  red 
and  defective.  In  1840,  I  met  his  brother,  a  lawyer,  at 
Rochesirr,  N.  Y.,  also  an  albino,  and,  like  his  brother,  not 
only  extremely  near-sighted,  buC  endowed  with  the  same 
musical  eat  and  talent  for  which  his  brother  is  celebrated. 
He  can  endnrt  no  music  but  the  very  iex/,  and  is  thrown  in- 
to perfect  ngory  by  discord,  but  enjoys  the  higher  cast  of 
music  wiih  a  :iiti^\i  yast  all  description.  Several  of  his  chil- 
♦Iron,  inherit  ilw;  sami  musical  ear,  and  so  does  another  bro- 
ther, who  is  al.so  an  aibino.  But  his  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  not  albinos,  do  not  inherit  this  exquisite  musical  car 
111  as  great  a  degree  as  these  do.  I  think  one  parent  or  grand 
parent  was  an  albino,  and  possessed  this  musical  faculty  in 
a  pro-eminent  degr^  At  all  events,  it  is  hereditary,  and 
can  be  traced  (or  four  ^fenerations.  I  think,  also,  that,  like 
the  mathematical  talenis  or  Bnoch  Lewis,  it  inereastd  as  it 
descended— a  fact  deserving  attention  ;  for,  as  already  re- 
marked, every  organ  is  transmitted,  and,  if  rigorously  culti- 
vated in  the  ottspring.  it  grows  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
lessons  given  by  l^ewis^s  mother  to  Knoch  when  a  boy, 
doubtless,  greatly  augmcnte«l  the  naturally  strong  mathe- 
matical powers  of  her  son,  and  his  devoting  his  life  to  math- 
omaiics,  and  getting  his  living  by  it,  caused  its  increase  m 
such  a  degree,  that  he  transmitted  it  to  his  children  much 
inrrefisett,  and  then  Ait  son's  being  a  mathematical  teacher, 
rendered  it  sitl!  more  powerful  in  bia  grand  son — its  inereated 
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power  in  the  last  two  of  the  scries,  being  considerably  above 
that  of  the  first  two.  I  think  the  same  holds  true  of  Tune. 
in  the  Hastings  family.  At  Detroit,  in  1837, 1  saw  two 
girls,  one  six,  and  the  other  four  and  a  half  years  old,  daugh- 
ters of  the  bifst  rnnsic  teacher  in  the  city,  who  sang  and 
played  most  exquisitely,  better  than  any  others  of  their  age 
that  I  ever  saw.  At  all  events,  the  habitual  exercise  of  iaige 
organs  in  parents,  renders  them  still  larger  in  their  cbildrei:. 
Take,  next,  the  organ  of  Language,  as  exhibited  in  com- 
municating, both  ornlly  and  in  writing.  The  Robertson  fam- 
ily, in  England,  for  many  generations,  have  bce/i  distin- 
guished for  the  ease,  beauty,  appropriateness,  aixi  ilcwiiig 
elegance  of  their  style  of  writing  and  speaking,  Dr.  Wm. 
Robertson  having  become  renowned  as  a  histori&n.  Patrick 
Henry's  father  is  said  to  he  a  nephew  of  this  distinguished 
historian,  and  his  mother,  a  Winston,  a  family  long  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  moral  worth,  but  especially  for  ease, 
copiousness,  and  fluency  of  diction.  Wm.  W^irt,  in  his  life 
of  Patrick  Hjury,  thus  speaks  of  his  mother- — **Mrs.  Hen- 
ry, the  widow  of  Col.  Syme,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Patrick  Henry,  was  a  native  of  Hanover  county, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Winstons.  She  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  the  un- 
deviating  probity,  the  correct  understand iug,  and  easy  elo- 
cution by  which  that  ancient  family  has  been  so  long  dis- 
tinguished. Her  brother,  William,  the  brother  of  the  present 
Judge  Winston,  is  said  to  have  been  highly  endowed  with 
that  peculiar  cast  of  eloquence  for  which  Patrick  Henry 
afterwards  became  so  justly  celebrated."'  Of  this  gentleman. 
I  have  an  anecdote  from  a  correspondent,  which  1  shall  give 
in  his  own  words: — "I  have  often  heard  my  father,  who 
was  iniiniatcly  acquainted  wiih  this  William  Winston,  say, 
that  he  was  the  greatest  orator  whom  he  ever  heard,  Patrick 
Henry  excepted  ;  that,  during  the  last  French  and  Indian 
v/ar,  and  soon  after  [3raddock's  defeat,  when  the  militia 
were  marched  to  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  against  the.  enemy, 
this  William  Winston  was  the  lieutenant  of  a  company; 
that  the  men  who  were  indifferently  clothed,  without  lents, 
and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  diaeoYtnd 
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great  aversion  to  the  service,  and  were  anxions,  and  even 
clamorons,  to  return  to  their  famihes,  when  this  Wjlham 
Winston,  mounting  a  stump,  addressed  them  with  such 
keenness  and  invective,  and  declaimed  with  such  force  of 
eloquence,  on  Hhertyand  patriotism,  that  when  he  conchided, 
the  szoneral  cry  was,  *  Let  us  march  on;  lead  us  against  the 
enemy!'  and  they  were  now  willing,  nay.  anxious,  to  en- 
counter all  those  difficultieft  and  dangers  which,  but  a  few 
momt'nis  before,  had  almost  produced  a  mutiny." 

We  here  insert  an  illtisirMtion  of  a  principle  already  pre- 
sontf'd,  that,  where  Itoth  parents  arc  remarkable  for  any  par- 
ticular faculty,  the  children  inherit  an  augmentation  of  it. 
Both  the  parents  of  this  illustrious  son  of  genius,  were  re- 
latotl  to  families  remarlcahlc  for  thoir  beauty  of  diction,  and 
th(*ir  Noul-stirring  eloqiicnco,  and  their  son  was  tlie  greatest 
orat«ir  of  modern  times.  Oratorical  talents  as  transcendent 
as  his,  which  enchanted  ali!;e  both  the  vnltzar  and  the  learned, 
and  chained  them  in  breathless  silence,  aiid  even  so  engrossed 
his  nportor,  that  he  forgot  his  task,  and  listened  when  he 
should  have  written, — laieiits,  too,  that  were  not  brought  out 
by  the  discipline  of  tlif  jcl.iw.ls.  nor  by  poring  over  books, 
but  which  burst  forth  like  a  siuoiliured  volcano,  impromptu, 
and  in  spite  of  circinnstancis  the  most  unfavorable,  must 
have  bfen  caused,  and  that  c:nise  v,'as,  hcraHltinj  iniluences. 
And  this  is  rendered  the  more  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  his 
phnwilus^'icaldt'velopm'.niii,  as  imhcated  by  his  portrait  affixed 
to  *'  Wirt's  Lite  of  Patrick  IhMjry,"  were  imtnense.  The 
painter  seems  to  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  draw  pro- 
digious Individuality,  Eventiuility,  Comparison,  I^angnage, 
and  Ijocality.  I  have  never  seen  the  he:.d  or  the  portrait  in 
wljich  these  organs  were  eciually  predominant.  These 
or^fins  he  inherited,  and  ihc'w  f acuities  cave  him  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  description  and  eloquence.  Causality 
was  less,  and  his  forehead,  at  its  upper  and  lateral  parts, 
8lo|)ed  rapidly.  To  compare  this  portrait  with  portraits  of 
his  ancestors,  would  certainly  be  most  interesting.* 


*  TIm  PMder  will,  doabdcM,  indulge  me  in  niakiof  a  tinf  le  remark 
•boiilpogliiili«BdlilMMV0t»— Aslbephrenologicnl  orgiaiifion  pim 
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Tlie  coiiVfioviii*;  i.iloiil  lifniliiniy  in  ilie  fiiinily  ufilio  ntitlmr. 


Anoilior  illnstratioji  of  tlio  doscc'iit  of  the  composing  dis- 
position or  talent  will  bo  found  in  the  maternal  ancestors  of 
the  author.  His  mother  wrote  manuscript  by  the  bushel, 
and  in  a  style  at  onee  graceful,  flowing,  perspicuons,  niul 
elegant,  consis!ini»  mostly  of  sermons,  or,  rather,  of  essays 
on  rt'liirious  subjects.  She  was  noted,  among  all  who  knew 
her.  fnr  the  ease  and  felicity  with  which  she  composed  and 
spoke,  M)  inucli  so,  that,  .^oon  after  her  death,  a  project  was 
set  on  ft»ot,  (ihouLih  never  cimipleted.)  of  publishing  her 
memoir  and  wriii"L^s.  'I'o  say  that  her  composing  talents 
were  of  a  high  ordrr,  is  to  speak  ([uite  within  bounds:  and 
each  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  in  writing  letters,  compose 
with  perfect  ease,  and  with  nju<*li  jierspicuity  and  eleeanre 
of  diction.  And  this  is  true  of  my  cousins,  but  the  most  so 
of  those  who  most  n(?.ir!y  rest'nil)le  her. 

My  brother  li.  N.  l'\has  |»;i!)li.shed  a  work  on  Marriage, 
S'liKi  copies  of  which  have  brcn  soltl  within  two  years,  ami 
has  others  in  mannscrijjt,  from  which  the  reader  can  judtrc 
for  himself,  as  to  his  wriiinii  rapacity,  though  he  takes  more 
i\(\or  his /f////c/\  who  fnids  writinu:  quite  dilfieult.  Still,  when 
written,  it-is  written  //v//.  tbouiili  it  is  in  hrfitn'ng'  that  heex- 
pi-csses  himself  with  the  most  ease,  perspicuity,  and  beauty. 

Upon  the  author's  style  of  writing,  the  public  have  already 
passed  judgment,  in  the  patronage  extended.     Of  his  **Phre- 

tli**  viM'v  Im-*^  hiojrrapliy  (»f  ;i  person  tlini  rnn  Iw  fnrniiihed,  a  pood  lik<»- 
r;  -'.  in  \\I'''.  li  <:.)«'rinl  ^^nili^  ••«  v.xkru  Ut  n'pri'peiit  ilie  n*littive  me  of  ihe 
or/'i'.-,  .  I.-  "i!  nn;r  tin-  in:.-;  valujib''.-!  relii-H  ilint  pArentii>ran  barul 
<'').vs  .III  I- rliiii!;ei  j1  ii'Ii  •.  .\.\r  to  ilifir  cmniiiin,  it  woiilil  lie 
ili'^if  I  •?  ,  if  -«••:■•  h..ibo.l  (•{'  »m:I  almifiL'  woiilil  fiinhle  lis  to  preserve  the 
l».)ilirs<il"  niir  aiwcsior  •,  ii*--  ilid  flio  K;ry}iiiii!is,  tluit  wc  inii^lit  Inire  devet- 
op:iiCMr<  lip  Ui  IJ! 'ir  ruiiiitaiii-lu^nil.  H(ir,  ii«.'.\t  lo  tlii.4,  a  biiid,  tiikfiii  in 
piaster  of  Paris,  will  siipply  l\ui  place,  .miuI  £;rc*ntly  v\ctr\  pniiitiiigs  In 
yenrs  (ia<r,  tin*  niitlinr  ]i':s  exp.'iiilcil  tiioii.s'ind.M  of  dollarfi  in  hrin^iii|r  tliii* 
art  ti»  p»  rficii«»ii,  I>iir,  'iKtiijIi  ihcs«;  iiiiprnvenif'ntii  liave  rrmfered  their 
Iiciti;;  taken  no  more  (lif}icult  or  painful  tliiui  Immii^  Fhavcd,  yet^  tbif 
nictlioil  of  olitainiii;r  likt'ne.^jics,  tlion;;li  iniiiiitnbly  iicrfect  a«  to  eweiy 
lino  and  e.x;ire.<».<ion  of  ilio  face,  far  evi-elliiifj:  any  eflTurt  of  tite  srulfNor 
or  paiiucr,  was  not  npproriatod,  and,  iif.cr  Binking  him  msvenil  thoiitand 
dollnrs,  was  nlinndoned.  It  is  liopfd,  however,  tfintiiC  wiH  soott  Iiq  tffiltft 
up,  and  rcadcred  a  popular  method  of  securing  likensiiri. 
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noloi^yr/'  20,(XMI  copies  have  been  sold  in  six  years,  and  its 
sale  still  increases.  Of  liis  **  Matrimony,"  the  public  have 
bought  above  20,<MX)  copies  in  two  years,  and  15,000  of  his 
•'  Memory''  in  one  year.  Of  his  **  Synopsis  of  Phrenology,*' 
ir>0,(M)0  have  been  sold,  of  his  •*  Temperance,"  12,000  copies, 
of  his  **  Natural  Theology  of  Phrenology,"  about  2,000  in 
six  months,  and  the  entire  edition  of  his  work  on  '^  Educa- 
tion and  SelMmprovoment"  was  sold  in  three  months,  which, 
with  his  work  on  **  Memory,"  is  out  of  print  at  present.  Of 
his  various  charts,  inunense  numlmrs  have  been  published, 
and  almost  half  a  million  of  his  various  productions  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  public,  and  all  tliis,  without 
the  advantages  of  the  book-trade.  The  demand  for  ihem 
contiuues  to  increase. 

When  but  a  mere  boy,  he  took  great  pleasnrr  'w  romposing 
essays,  and  when  on  his  way  to  New  England  lo  obtain  an 
education,  he  s[)ent  an  entire  week  at  the  liouse  of  an  uncle, 
ill  writing  and  re-writing  an  article  on  **  Dress,"  leaving  off 
onfy  to  eai  and  sleep.  Before  he  knew  any  thing  of  Phrenol- 
ogy, many  a  day  and  week  liave  lK>eii  spent  in  composing 
e>says,  saving  a  little  time  only  for  eating  and  sleeping.  A 
newspa|>cr  article,  on  Agriculture,  written  by  him,  in  1S30, 
was  copied  in  most  of  the  pa|)ers,  and  he  appeared  frequently 
in  the  Temperance  Recorder,  as  early  as  lJ>30-2. 

It  is  hut  justice  to  add,  that  the  pressure  of  his  professional 
encagemeuis  allow  him  so  little  time  for  com|x)sition,  that  he 
can  never  re-write,  and  not  always  read  his  manuscript  be- 
fore it  goes  to  press,  so  that  lie  appears  to  great  disadvantage. 

Hit  gram!  mother  i)osse$sed  a  similar  talent,  and  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  compose  ballads  for  particular  oc- 
casions, such  as  weddings,  &c.,  and  also  hymns  for  funerals, 
deaths,  &c.  She  wrote  a  great  amount  of  poetry,  and  was 
fluent  and  fascinating  in  conversation,  so  much  so,  that 
young  twople  would  form  parties,  even  when  she  was  quite 
advanced,  to  visit  her,  so  as  to  listen  to  her  stories  and  mirth- 
stirring  witticisms.  She  lived  to  be  b2,  and  was  a  remark- 
able woman. 

Her  brothers  possessed  the  same  quality.  Wlien  about  to 
Uavc  home,  one  of  ibem  composed  the  tune  and  words, 
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!*.•«  iii'iiif  r  »  «>}iii\  a  li.::!i-u  |i*!ii!iil  inrvnu^  i<  ih{<fi;iini  lit, 
(\viii('li  U'M.iys  ac>'iMii|i:iiiii'N  ruiiMiinpltoi),  niiii  f^f-ii  dfli-ii 
r-iiu^s  It  )  Aiiil  a  ft|MM!v!n:*  .'iinl  wiitiiikS  |irii)N-iiMiy  ami  lalnit, 
Binl  t'l  TLrsi*  )iAri'iii.il  I'auM's.  raUn  r  tl.:iii  tn  any  ii.i  ril  cif  his 
uw:i.  is(l:.«-  u'!i.iU*viT  •>!'  i'iiiiiiiK  iiilaiioii  may  U*  tiioii^lil   dc- 

li  ih:«  hU«-Ii-1i  Ym<  «Ifrini>i|  in  |inrfak«*  siiifit'U'linl  if  •'L'«»liMll. 
I  ti'i^t  It  w:.!  In>  ii\r:!«M.Ki  t)  :  l>ii.  il  lia>  l'<  ( ii  iiiliixliin  il  Im- 
i.iii»"  t!i**  Lii'iiiiy  \s  ii'iiy  ri  ii^|  m  iintis.  uihI  .i-mi  Iim'.'ium 
^'MUt■  I'l  iK»"  rt'."!i  r-*  w.!l  «l.»i;ri  •  •■n  \^-  j-Ii.imiI  i«i  Ii-arii  iliiis 
Hi..  I  •  f  til''  |».i:«-iir  i^f  I  l"  !.i-ii  '.vni.^i  wniiii.'s  oii  ;  .irnilaije 
l..i  \  i.-.i  J. 

Ill  NN  <N;ii:i-.'?M'i.  i:j  ]^.\'i    t!:i'  ;••!!!.   r  <  \:i!r.v;<.l  a    lillir  irirl, 

»  ni**    I'l: r    i<>:ii    \i.i;s  i>!<l.  ij.iii::!i[i  r  nf    \h.  <iiis«i|i.  ihrn 

••.;  f  -•  t'  t!.!'  I     S.  'Vf  ..  ji  i|  "..  :ii  u  !..<iii  •  »r«l.  r  m  ;i^  \  •  ry  !:iri:r, 

.;.ri   'A    .      '.   «•■.•    ^-..-'.i     il   i.i  .  I..II.I-  •■  r.  I  \i  ll  !  •  rmi'  ^),V  n  lil»!  |i|l| 

ir   {•;.«••.  ^y   ■}■;••  i:  i<j   ^'ty  tiu<  a^y  wKi-n   l!*i'y 

:.-•    I.   :i..  I  ::.    ".'«.•  %     •  s  in  !>..»t    ilVi  .1.        .Ni  I'liiT 

'    •'[  !..i  1  '  I  *  '.  M  -i:'\ .  M:l  a   J// 'III'/  m'tlh'i    Lad 

•»'.•■.••  I  !.'.  I    !.:    "x  ri  I !.•::'.     :•■   rr- 
'      ■■.•■.■■■.    •  .  ■     .■..  !  :"r  :'  •   r  :  ••»  r  r 
I        ■      ■    •        .       .:  ■    r  .  !    ::.    N.  V    ^..,k 
•  •  •     :i.'     •!  -Mi- 
'  .  .  r  l»:.!r.ri 

I  •    '     r:    .:       i!.«l 
•  ■-■..■■,...■■       I  •  II   .    t  k. -I  I    •• 

:    •  •  .  ■    ■         ;        ;.'    ••;,   I  :    r   ••  If  I.. 

!  .  I  .  '     .   \  I.  '  "  '1     •:..■•■  .il 

1:  ■     ..     -.I     ^t  w 

li   .    .  ■     .  ■.    •  :      -•         I    I   '    ;■.    M     I.'..  !.- 

.    ....,:.  i  ••■•  r    \.\  ri.!.* 
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Kliliu  Kurriit'ii  n*l.ti'«'i'<(  'I'iif  }<c«i^ll  t..iii  >« 

capacity  for  acquiring  uiid  rftaining  kiiowled&fo,  his  iiivfiittve 
and  mechanical  power.  c>r  his  strrngih  of  inii'llfct,  aiirl  soi;!.*; 
common  sense.  Th»;  mechunica!  lalenis  of  Kraiikliii  crraiir 
improved  the  printini;  \)vvss,  iliose  of  Foleer  have  ri.:i. 
structed,  probably,  llie  inf)st  rxiraordiunry  a.^sinmom.'cji 
clfu'k  ihat  was  ever  known,  whirh  sliows  the  descent  (•:' 
Conslrnctiveness  and  Cansahty.  Krankhn  was  a  grrat  na*- 
\iral  philosoplier;  Folser  is  a  prcat  astronomir,  and  hiirlij 
sfcioiuific.  Lucretia  Mott,  another  descendant  of  the  Foletr 
family,  not  only  has  the  same  pro<ligions  develo|fiiienl  of' 
(*ansality  whicli  distinguished  her  ilhistrious  kinsman,  ird 
tlie  same  high,  broad,  square,  and  capacious  forehead,  ws 
already  shown  in  chap,  iii.,  sec.  1.  but  she  has  il.f 
same  philosophical,  reasfuiing,  disci iminating.  scrniinizm;. 
tho!tg!it-making  cast  of  mind,  and,  though  a  woman,  si** 
has  justly  become  celf!)!:il',»d  for  lier  ^inni^/h  of  niitllff*!. 
and  poinr  of  tliought.  I  kitow  c»f  no  woman  that  e<|U3.> 
her  as  a  rrnsottfr.  And.  as  far  as  I  liave  been  able  to  tk>etf- 
tain,  the  Foiger  family,  as  far  l?ack  as  they  can  be  traccc: 
have  evinced  preirisily  ilie  same  ca^t  of  mind  fur  whirn 
Franklin  became  so  justly  otiebrateil, 

]-i!iliu  nurritt*s  maternal  :rraijd  father,  IIinsdah\  was  a 
reinarkaMe  man,  enirusiod  with  town  ollices.  and  if  I  h»^f 
biMMi  correctly  informeii,  a  irntif  rf'tfitr,  anil  had  a  isreal  fV**-/ 
of  n'jinwhdiir.  Burritt's  brut  her.  the  author  of  an  excei^ri.t 
trraiise  on  astrononiy.  po*>>esses  the  same  iuhaliahle  !bir>: 
al'ior  knowledge  that  c!iar:unonzi»s  Ilhliu.  and  is  extensive  v 
eru'liie,  and  .^o  dcu-s  a  sister.  an<l  also  his  nialernai  nepber.-. 
v.h(»  hat»  a  wonderlV.I  nieinnry.  Hue  mnnber  of  this  learnt.; 
f:i!!iily.  I  think  a  lirother,  ki!l«*d  hm;self  by  over-stuiiyirj. 
in  winrli  h<»  |»roL:r«  s>«  %1  wiih  astoni^hni;;  rapuhty.  Norha\' 
I  any  <l'»ubt,  but  i!iis  i*.\naord:iiary  capacity  iot  aeqnir.i  c 
aii'l  ri-!a!nii!L'  !ji«»w'i  .!:••'.  will  be  found  to  have  descended  * 
p«  iHialMMi  afti  r  .••ii  -iii':i.  a^  i*ar  baek  as  any  thsng  can  •<^ 
a'*'«'ilaMn'«i  «»r  ;i  ;  .ri  esti.r^.  fl 

••'i'he  S.-w..  ;  •  .n  .  .**  ^  !:■•  ntnaud  in  c!*a?i.  v,  $»>••  1^ 
sivs  Josi:;ia  <  I....  ' 't  !\v«»  riMi!r»ia>.  I..»v«*  bten  d;ssu.* 
giiislhul  l.»r  taiihi-.  :ii.  i.  Uw  nearly  ibc  whole  lime  tr**ni 
iTi-.m,  down  to  \\w  p  •  sc;it  gi*ne:*ation,  suinc  one  or  ether  ol 
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C|'«  -lAf  flwa  *»|>IH  i    ••.•!  •  I '••.!  ■  'I  Im-  ^    lia'tn    friBtifftrn 

linir  latiiiiy  Kasi  U-imi  tint  I  j.*siicr  ni  li.i*  ^up.tint*  (  miii, 
e.tliir  :ii  N«'W  llnshiiiil  itr  in  <*:iiijJ:i."  I  hnvr  r\niiiiiii-ii 
till*  hf'.i-i^  (if  »fVfi.i!  lif  liiis  ijiiiily.  ami  fi>iiriil  Mi|N'ri>r  iiili  I- 
k**  liiji  aiiii  iii'ir:it  ili".f'li')iii!riil!« 

Wi'L'iif:  U'itiM-,  a  i|ii«il.i:iiiii.  ^oinrwlml  rxtrihlcJ.  fr<<iii  a 
n^ii'is  r.|il  rnriM  Itnl  iik  liy  Jtivima  I'oliiii.  n  iiijii  «•!'  ilie 
iiii*^t  rxh'iiMVi*  kiiMwInlup  nf  iiKitti'is  uiiil  thii.L'fi  111  ;:<-iM*ral, 
nii'l  r5}M-<*ij!ly  of  r.iiMs  iDurliiiig  liCMfliiary  «lrM*riil,  llinl  tlir 
aiii!iiir  has  c*vrr  %vvi\.  Ail  hit  |iliri  iii>l<iL!iral  fu|^ui!ft  of 
Mi'iifry  ari*  ^i*ry  lark'r.  IIih  a!it*rskii*rH.  fur  M*\rral  ^rnrrs- 
tiiMin.  h.ivr  Invii  |iiihlir  ni«Mi.  and  linvi*  nil  bcvii  iioIimI  fur 
kiinw.fifc  all  aUiiit  rvrry  Uxiy,  llieir  iiaiiiri,  aKm.  {lari'iiia, 
gram!  {iarrnis,  A.o  .  i>r  U*r  flial  kihiwiniirr  of  inatfihgry* 
»liich  a  wiuk  Ilk*'  \\i\%  ought  tu  ^mliocjy.  Ilr  ii  ulvi  full  of 
tf^r.-iphicil  aiiitflMtt  9 

••  M\  Knt  ff  nark  i«  iKis  : — -Mm  dl-tincwM-rH  ft  r  their 
nif:t  *  -'ffn^tii  (il  iii:i-l!i«*t  l.a\i?  bUi4\«  tx  ni  ili'M'riii!i()  Imni 
in  tl.' r«  (il  >ir.>ii^'  |Mi'Aii«ii|  III. lit),  nr.  Ill  oilirr  woriN.  no  uiiiuan 
\«  ij  i»  v%irfk  i>i  i.(  :.i  I!  [  ill  iiiTi  ill  ri.  f-tir  I141I  a  rhnd  ih»i'ri;;i)i«hrii 
f  .f  ij'i.t^.  l\  i!  «■  fiii  I  r  i«  .1  iiiaii  of  uh  nr«.  %n  tuitrU  ll.r  hi  itrr, 
Im-i.  1--  I.  •*  r.itii  r  ■»  !  I  i.i*  11  4\  ,  iiiih'«%  ll.r  iimlhi  r  i.a«  lain!-,  ihi* 
(.    ',    I.  II    .•  I'l  I  ••!.  I   II.  . !  I  jIiiM.«l  ».ii  .  rjiiii'it.  In*  <li*;.iri*ui*:  •  if.       h 

i«  :i    I  >  t  ti.  i>    .  I i  a«  I'.f   ««f./.*  Iriiiii    mLh-Ii    It.i-  i.ii<l>«iiiihiiJii 

I  ,  1 1  (  :%  i-i  •-'  ;  i  II  4  .-  ••!.  •('<{>.  hut  l>'t  \  nil  tiikr  «  h^il  ^'um^  tv 
I.  t\  I'.i  i^iik  fi  «,••  :.  t  I*  I  iii'Kil  jfitii  ifi.i:i*.  iMir  W'll  I  •'  n.ii^.i'. 
:  .  ;  I  ,  ki  .f  \  •  i  .•(•«,  nil  !'««  (if  Ml  1  1%  lif-rp  ari«i  tu  '.  .  \% 
3  ,•(•  •  I  *\  i'i.«  4  •  f*>  it.  \«  I  iiiii->t  i{f  |4'iiii  lull  «»fi  t!.<(>r\,  I 't  ill 
?  .  /.    -^    "'..a**!;     :   •    (-rxirrli,  aii*    '  ^luiiU  rn    liiii^*.'       Ami, 

I.      .■  .i:.>l    I   If!  111!    t  'oi  t\  lU  n,  I    lij\f*    lirirr    \rX     iracj  kI   i-r 

V  -■•-I  .1  i  .M  i  •-  i<i  Jill  I  f  r«4«n  of  «n|Hrii>r  iiti«Viri.  mIumi* 
i-»..'/i,  •  •■•  J*  |..  I  I.  .  *:  M  ii  *lri,i.j  jfOwrn  iif  liiiiiil.  TaL*'  a  frw 
f  \  i>;  ,•«-->  r  N\  (.  1  .1  Jmii  %'  l.mtt.rr  v  a«  B  uniiiari  cif  1  \Ii4* 
I  :  '  :    I    •    *.  «!'il    .   ••!     .»  .1  •     Nj|Mi'n.|i  •.    mi    lia«     Wallrf     S  •»!!•.    Mj 

*%  1  I   .1    .f    I-!   (  •  •fJii^iMf    l*4r*i  n«.   of  S  ♦.il'«  r.  «■!   Hr\. 

Ii     *        '    t   •  I         J    i'       'I    *'■•  ft.  I'f  M.    !  If  ^1-    a    niiii:?^r.    l?  jI    1  mc 

I     •■     I   .     r-'.-i'l     ll.'ill.  n«.i:i     \}.r     J.jfrri!*     il       l>Ji'r| 

\\  I  ■  ■  r  ■»  .  f.  .■  .•  .  I  -'  I  ■!  I.  f  I*  r  f  »  1'.  f  !•  .  .:■  1!  .l^  a  •':  I  fi^ 
;  ■   .  .       ■         .      I  .     I     I  ik»      ;:     -^    !i      '  •.  ri  nI     .      j     I  .    k  ■      ■»     I'  at 

•  1.        .    .     r     \\  .  '      ■  '      til!  •  r    .  !     I>.T    .  '       ..     *    I     I  .      '     -r-..  t:. 

l:     '       .      :  u  :       M     »  >       '1      I    ;  :.-!    •!  m  1..;   •         .»       :    i  •!  «■  .^ 

•  \\r  ««mf-|  l./\  f«>«l  prr.l  flH^  ff"'"!  »■  il.  '<*  prtMffirv  •  C^O*!  ''''p.  M 
Wrll   II.  !     r    At    II  «l    k   l>(i|t  III.  m»  III  lb«  lc|^Ul»U-.-     .\t  Vflt-a. 
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\\  i'.i«ur'^  .ii.n^lfl^  i'.lltl  iiiilixt^  'I  lir    r.i}.j<..ii  t.iiit  1% 

whom  was  uhoie  iiicdhK-niy.  in  that  rt'S|ii'Cl  riMfiiibliiig  U»e 
inoilaT.  Hy  Ills  <;tv<)iui  uil'i*,  u  Mi>s  KuMiiian,  iie  Lad  tlutre 
C'liililrcji,  Uiinul,  Iv/.«/kifl,  who  \\a«».  in  t\ciy  jt'«i|jfri,  fin»j»l  in 
|M)iiit  of  iiii(  licet  to  Diiiiif  I,  ai)ii  a  flauulilcr,  who  was  tLe  luuilur 
of  i^uf.  ilaii<iiirk,  ol  l)ai'iiiioiitli  Collrge.  and  WiJliuni  llsifhitick, 
Khj.,  will)  iiuii  in  Lnwfll.  Daniffs  ••laiicl  molJMir,  \VL*li»lir. 
uu>  a  woinan  of  extraordinary  tali'nt^,  wiiieli  Iht  Mm,  KlK*ne£tT, 
L)ani<*r>  r.tiiicr,  iulu'ritud.  Ilrr  inaideii  name  uas  iiacliilcr. 
1  iML-miiMi  lii'i  iiafiic  in  order  to  slale  a  fact,  viz.,  llial  ihfii*  i»  i,ne 
pljxsical  |i'riiliiirity  which  ha-s  doccmlcd  lioui  ihi?  Ri-v.  SU'|i!«'n 
l»..riiiicr  lo  lii-*  dc^ci'inianf,  I);inii'l  Wrlisirr.  What  ihil  pccidiar- 
iiy  is,  I  sliall  not  now  nuMiiion,  but  will  hereafter.  Tiarf,  then, 
il"  \*  u  p!:  a*e.  tin*  i;cnealni:y  of  ilie  Wih^ter  fainily,  and  Vuu  utii 
find  that  certain  traits  have  {li;*<*ciiri(  d  liiMn  I'ath^T  to  m>ii  hi  i1k> 
mail*  line,  hiil  thai,  in  e«ery  ca^',  where  there  iiu<  hoeii  any 
iiidicaMtMi  ol"  Mipeiinr  taleni,  it  ha>  proceeded  from  the  inolbtT. 
The  iiiuiher  ol  Col.  NVih^ier,  was  a  woman  of  extruorditiary 
taii'iit^,  and  his  st coiid  wile,  liie  mother  of  Daniel,  wa<  like\%i«« 
lalei.iid.  ^t)  il  is,  as  I  il.ink.  in  neatly  e\u\  ca-e :  li.at  i*, 
pieullur  traits  will  cie-Ofiid  in  a  family  hoia  <.<  r.*'iation  to  '^»  uct'.' 
luMi  :  hut  whrllur  ii:ey  are  «>r  aie  iioi  distinguished  for  lalinl<, 
<lc|;ii!i!s  npon  w!.o  llnir  ii:plht|N  wcic.      Let  me  illusti:;to. 

*'  i  pi\siiiiic  you  know  Ijcwi^  '^I^appan.  and  his  peculiar  tcniper- 
nuii'iii.  l\ilciiii-.i.  anient,  dank.  iiniii>i,  fnm  and  undaunt*  d.  p*-r- 
M\ti.n^  and  iiif.i.-iiinus,  he  cxiuhil'*  ju^i  ^nrli  traits  as  I  aie  d  «- 
liuiui^icd  hl.N  ai.««-*lois  for  iWi*  c»r  s.\  Mii-.iralioiis.  Al»r.i!iaiii 
'l'i|i|«.:ii  caiiM-  to  .Newh'iry  i:i  I«l.'5i.  I  If.  oIilr*t  M)n,  1\  icr.  ua< 
a  {•:.\ -ii'i.iii  in  .\rv\liur\.  and  a  r.i.lii!  iiimII.  Tin*  iiCt*id<i|  i>iir 
Ci.i.:l  :i\e  ample  iiiili  i;ce  (f  hi^  preiiji.siif'e*.  One  i»f  lii'i  »*'t:* 
\  .4s  I'.n'  \U'\\  \)\.  C'hii^lophi  r  Tappaii,  of  IS*  whury.  i!i-l!n,;ui*!.til 
h.r  l.'s  l:il»  lils  and  !ii>  hank  I  ailesKjirvs  in  axuwin^  his  -cnliiticut^. 
I  will  hn  1:1.1)11  (»ne  or  two  in- I;:!»cih  rj"  |  i<  p*-(*u^iaiitir< : — A  Mr 
I'«*lli  ii„«  il  ami  lii<  \»  lie  inee  Ih.ii^it  up  a  c!'i!d  fur  l»aj  t:sii'. 
Ti.e  wi'iiiau  wa^  a  dt  \i  i«m1  Ciisi-iiii!.  liui  l!.e  f.ither  was  lu  r»e  *  r" 
tiie  It'!.  Oil  h;ipt!/-i:i:  it.  he  siiM,  \\\\\\  a  chat,  loud  \i.5Ci*,  'I 
i».ipi/.«'  ihi^  child  j/''i<»iVv  «'n  the  iiiiifher'i  aeccunt.'  On  itnoth*r 
iM-r.js  uu,  liming' the  (xciiinient  «.f  17  1'i.  h»'  carried  a  wlip  in!> 
l.'if  I  Iimch,  one  Sum'ay.  in  4>'tlrr.  as  l,*'  >.Ui\,  to  K'ournc  out  l\.\* 
eiiiliUHiu^ts.  1  iMiuhl  to  menlion  ih.at  he  was  a  little  di  rani^ed  at 
iti.ii  iimi'.  hut  il  s^aiw-i  thf  t!i*|io-iiiin  of  the  man.  Ills  dr>iH'n*:- 
;uiK  tiiiwii  to  liir  pi'-eiil  lluie,  I  a\»'  !.i  •  ii  •!i*liii.ul^lH'd  for  l.i*t  nls. 

"  ^  <  uti,'  .\iM  if'Mi,  in  .%  in  ( 'i>i  ;,ii'-*.  Ill  m  N.  II.,  i<  *»ni»  i»f 
ill  III.  Till"  l{c\ .  ('!ui-i.ii«i.»  r««  r.ipl.iw.  ninjamin.  wa*  nun*.5ttr 
€.!  M.nr..i-hi.  !Ma*-.,  a  ^'ij.  |.r  ni.in,  w  lu)*e  <on,  na%iii,  wm 
pi«'l'i-t  I  i)f  divimi\  in  ('audii.d^e  ('oile;:e.  Uu\iii*s  son»  Ucnj*- 
mil.  isn<»w   iiiini.s'.ii   in   .\n.:usia,  Mc  an  able  liiui.     Dividi^  of 
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Canibrids^e,  was  an  uncle  to  Arthur,  Lewis,  and  Benjamin,  (ihe 
latter  betni;  now  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Ohio,)  John  and 
Charles,  uC  Bmton.  All  of  them  are  superior  men.  I  rouid 
mention  many  others  of  the  same  family.  Concerning  the  Ta|)- 
pan  race,  two  thinirs  are  observable: — 

'*  Atinhain  Tappan  had  two  wives.  Dr.  Peter  was  son  of  the 
first  \%ift',  and  liie  other  four  sons,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
John,  sons  of  the  second  wife.  Now,  while  the  descendants  ex- 
hibit many  of  the  trails  of  the  family,  tiie  su|X'rior  talents  are 
alinoM  all  confined  to  the  |K)sl('rity  of  IMer.  You  will  usk  how 
1  account  for  this  ?  Could  the  truth  be  known,  I  cniertuin  nr> 
doubt  that  Abrahani's  first  wife  was  a   woman  of  suprrior  talents. 

**  His  de*jcenc'unls  in  the  line  of  Peter,  fur  four  treni-ra lion ^,  or 
down  to  l^fwis  Tappan's  father,  all  married  u omen  of  superior 
tuli*nt*j,  as  I  happened  to  know.  We,  therefore,  have  a  r;::ht  t«> 
exp<*ct  children  to  be  intelii«:ent  when  both  their  parents  po>s(.-ss 
superior  intillect.  Wiih  the  history  of  this  family,  I  am  well  ac- 
(]uaintcd,  as  my  mother  uas  a  I'anpan,  and  my  <:rand  mother 
Tappan  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind.  I  shall  say  nolliin<^  of 
li«  r  (Ir^cen(lant«i.  Charles  Tappan,  of  this  city,  (Philailelphia.) 
the  en i: raver,  is  one  of  her  grand  children,  liut  enou<;h  of  this 
ibtiiily. 

**  IjCl  me  mention  something;  concerninj;  the  Coflin  family. 
Tristram  ('oflin  raiiie  to  this  country  in  Ifrl'i,  with  his  ^ife 
I)iani<.  and  h  ft  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  in  16G0.  He  went 
villi  ihroe  of  his  sons  to  I\ai>tucket,  where  iheir  de«ceiid.inls,  or 
many  of  them,  still  reside.  One  «on,  Peter,  lived  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,and  the  other  in  Newbury,  Mass.  I  shall  say  nothing;  of 
my  own  relation^,  except  a  tew  thin!;s  in  corroboration  of  Iwo 
points,  viz.,  that  family  trails  arc  lieriMJitnry,  and  that  talent  pro« 
ce«  (Is  from  the  mother.  Tristram  Collin's  wife  was  a  superior 
woman.  Her  son  IVter  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supn*nie 
Ci  urt  (if  New  Hampshire,  and  her  dttu>:liier  Mary,  who  married 
a  Stnrluiek,  of  Nantucket,  was  a  woman  of  rxiraordtnary  taknis 
and  influence.  For  prwif  of  this,  see  John  Ilichanlson*s  Journal. 
He  was  a  Quaker  preacher.  See  also  the  novel  called  Miriam 
Cofiin,  which  is  'oonded  on  fart,  and  of  which  the  yreaicr  purl  is 
true.  In  that  book  you  will  fiml  some  vi-r^es  wriitm  many  \eais 
a^o,  and  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  each  family  in  the 
island.     One  verse,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  ruiis  as  follows  :^ 

•Thtf  rolKfiM  nobly,  t»oi««rrmir?*,  Ii'inl, 
Tli'^  itili-ni  C»iir.!iM'ii«  |i!iii!iliii^% 
'I  lie  Itnrkvn*  pi-itiifl,  ili  •  \litt*lu*l!<i  pom!, 
Till*  Macyii  em  the  piidiSiii;:.' 

**  Ahhoiiijh  the  Collins  in  Nantucket  have  been  sepiratcd  frrm 
llie  Cofiins  in  Newbury  c?cr  since  1600,  there  i^  e\en  now  n. 
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strikinir  family  resemblance  in  looks  and  other  trails.  They  are 
all  very  sociable,  are  (freat  talkers,  have  good  memories,  love  tu 
irivcl,  and  have  a  (rreat  deal  of  curiosity.  They  are  to  be  found 
ill  ev'Mv  state  of  the  union,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  \iorld 
\vlit>r(>v!  r  :i  shi|)  can  sail,  so  that  the  name  of  Capt.  Coffin  is  as 
fiiniliar  to  an  American  ear  as  John  Smith.  But  enough  of  our 
f;iini!y. 

••  The  family  of  ifoody,  the  descendants  of  William  Moody, 
who  came  to  Newbury  in  l&M,  have  been  and  are  now  an  ex- 
cellent family,  noted  for  *iooi\  sense,  honesty,  and  religious  princi- 
\iU*,  So  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Hall,  and  many  others 
whom  I  could  mention.  The  conclusion  to  which  1  have  arri%'ed 
is  ihi^,  that  like  produces  like — that  family  traits  are  propa^^ated, 
and  de^cond  from  one  <;encration  to  another  in  the  male  line — that 
$ir<n:;t!i  of  intellect  depends  on  the  mother,  and  that,  if  the  father 
be  a  person  of  talents  as  well  as  the  mother,  the  children  stand  a 
murh  belter  chance  of  bein<;  intelligent  than  they  would  do  if  the 
mother  alone  were  possessed  of  superior  talents;  but  if  ihennother 
had  a  weak  intellect,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  children  will 
iioi,  I  N)iglit  almost  say,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  weak. 

'*As  far  as  1  can  ascertain  from  a  somewhat  extensive  knowled^ 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  I  agree  in  sentiment  with  C.  C. 
Baldwin,  that  iho>e  families  which  were  respectable  in  the  6rsC 
settlement  of  each  town,  are  respectable  now  ;  and  that  those 
families  which  were  not  of  any  note  then,  are  just  so  now.  To 
this  trcneral  principle  I  would  make  the  following  exceptions:— 
Fir^r,  w  here  a  man  of  respectability  and  talent  marries  a  woman 
of  sniall  intellect  and  low  family,  or  marries  a  blood  relation,  there 
the  family  are  almost  sure  to  lall  into  the  lower  ranks.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  a  man  of  no  rank  marries  a  woman  of  respec« 
talile  family  and  gcxid  talents,-the  talent  and  the  character  coming 
from  the  mother,  the  family  are  elevated  of  course.  1  have  no- 
ticed another  thincr,  viz.,  that  nearly  all  our  distinguished  men  in 
Kew  Enjriand  are  descended  fn^ui  the  first  settlers.  I  inentKNi 
this  Uni  fact,  merely  as  a  fact,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  use  to 
you." 

IJiit  last,  not  least,  if  additional  illustrations  of  the  descent 
of  superior  natural  talents  were  required,  both  the  ancestors 
and  ilie  descendants  of  John  Quincy  Adams  furnish  it.  Elo- 
quent above,  almost  any  other  man  in  America,  even  at  his 
advanced  at!e,  jiossessed  of  more  political  information  than 
any  other  man  on  this  continent,  and  the  most  remarkable 
niemiiry  lo  be  fotuul  any  whore,  with  a  clearness  of  discrivi- 
iial\i>i\,  avA  uWettsUy  of  feeling,  a  power  of  withoriiig  saroMPBi 
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a  talent  for  debatn,  superior  to  any  other  member  ol'  (.\)ii- 
grcss,  and  all  in  an  old  man  bordering  on  bO !  A  wonder  ot* 
ihe  age  is  this  illnstrions  old  man  !  And  who  was  his  father  / 
L<;t  the  history  of  onr  country  answer.  An<l  who  his  m(»ttier '.' 
One  o(  the  most  taliMited  women  of  her  age,  as  is  seen  by  her 
letters  to  her  husband.  And  who  is  his  son?  Let  his  ora- 
tion before  the  city  authorities  of  l!ostoii  last  4th  of  July, 
pronounced  unsurpassed  only  by  his  father's  {test  efforts, 
wiiicli  father  he  now  bids  fair  to  equal,  answer.  And  other 
brauchrs  of  this  illustrious  family  will  be  found  to  ))o^&es.s 
creat  natural  a  billies.  Prof  Adams,  of  Vermoiil,  is  from  the 
sanu.'  Mock,  ami  t-rok  the  llrst  college  aj>iM>intnient  in  the 
class  in  which  the  author  graduated,  as  tlie  best  scholar  of 
that  class. 

Hut,  is  it  cither  ucces!>ary  (^r  desirable  to  extend  the  record 
of  these  lacts  /  Mas  not  every  reader  of  coiuni'Mi  <»bservation, 
seen  tacts  auain^ous  to  these,  sulUcieut  to  prtHluce  the  con- 
vict;<^ii,  that  any  rei|uired  niimlier  of  similar  facts,  iiii&;lit 
easily  be  adie'l  to  the  preceding  list/  In  the  variou.^  fiiuii- 
lics  mil)  whioii  my  profession  lias  called  me.  1  have  heen 
ttiiMtsands  (111  tliousaiids  of  tacts,  establjshiiiu  the  descent  of 
rrtnj  phrfHo/o'/irn/  of^'tin  in  the  relative  deirrec  in  which  it 
was  p«issi's>ed  l»y  parents.  Kvery  biography  is  replete  with 
th*  III.  and  .so  IS  every  city,  town,  hamlet,  and  family  in  the 
htiil  and  111  the  woibl.  Indeed,  to  deny  the  general  fact, 
the  LTcat  law,  that  the  ijunlities  of  parents,  both  mental  and 
]»liysrcal.  ih\^vind  (n  (heir  rhiMren,  and  so  on,  from  generation 
to  ueiicralion,  ilown  the  long  stream  of  lime,  is  to  deny  all 
law,  and  dt>ubt  the  plainest  triitlis  in  natural  science;  for, 
whtit  one  law  is  more  universal,  nioro  obvnMis  .'  Who  will 
undertake  to  allinn  that  children  dom//  resemble  their  parents 
roii^tnifailt//  What  farmer,  what  farmer's  Intif,  even,  docs 
not  know  that  his  stock  always  resemble  the  parents  of  that 
stock — that  iikv  bes/^ets  tike,  as  well  in  man  as  in  the  vegeta- 
ble or  in  the  animal  kingdoms  I  Will  the  Learned  Hlack- 
smith  undertake  to  reverse  this  adage,  that  '*  like  U'geis 
like."  as  he  has  reversed  its  sister  adage,  that  ''a|HJCtis 
born  a  poet"?  Will  he  render  the  one,  •*  like  bt^irets  un- 
like/* or  rather,  "  like  begeta  fwthinff^"  as  he  Ua*  tti\fi\««^ 
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the  Sister  ndiice,  **  a  poet  is  mtnie^'J  lor  boih  atlacrs  n;ran 
the  same  thing;  and  if  he  reverses  the  one,  he  must  reverje 
the  oihor  also.  Is  he,  is  any  other  intelhgent  man.  wilhoe 
to  Ao\\\\  in  broad  terms,  the  entire  doctrine  of  parentage,  aud 
to  say  that  riiildren  inherit  no  qualities,  nionial  or  pfiy^iCA*. 
from  their  parents 7  Surely,  no  one  !  But  to  admit  that  ont 
.v//i^AMinality,  whether  mental  or  physical,  of  either  [nirant. 
is  horrditary,  is  to  admit  the  dortrhw  of  parentage,  or  the 
afreat  /-/r/  of  hereditary  descent ;  and  to  admit  tliis  doctrine, 
is  to  a(hnit  that  all  original,  coiislitntional  qualities,  are  he- 
reditary, are  innate,  are  congenital.  liiiher,  parents  in  their 
capacity  as  ]Kirents,  do  mtlhitisr  by  way  of  impartins;  inhe* 
rent  (jnalitios  to  the  child,  or  they  impart  all  its  ori&rmnl  ni- 
tnro.  ho'ih  moiital  and  pliysiraj.  Wliich  ih  it  ]  Are  chiidrrn 
as  hkcly  to  resemble  any  body  else,  any  thing  else,  as  ihrtr 
parrnis  /  Do  children  indeed  derive  un  inlterent  ro!;Mitiitioii 
from  thi'ir  |)arents.  and  are  tliey  left  destitute  of  ali  vox  >tilii- 
tio!i  ]  Thou,  if  brouirlit  up  by  and  with  dotis,  or  whales,  or 
lions,  or  squirrels,  tisey  would  be  dogs,  or  whales,  or  lioos, 
or  scpiirrels,  in  both  body  and  mind ! 

See  into  what  absurdities  the  opjionents  of  this  doctrine  Mtr 
forced  !  Hut  wt  one  disbelieves  it;  and  those  who  pretend 
that  all  are  born  alike,  are  only  makint;  believe.  They  tmcir 
blotter.  All  know,  all  tniist  know,  that  children  htAerii  the 
miMital  and  physical  qualities  of  their  parents;  and  to  argue 
thi..  ptMut,  is  to  attempt  to  prove  that  two  and  one  make  three. 
The  t>reai  principle  of  hereditary  descent,  has  only  to  be 
»tatiil,  to  be  admitted.  And,  1  repeal  it,  if  one  sin^^te  quality. 
whether  mental  or  physical,  is  hereditary,  then  all  that  u 
oriL'iiial.  whether  in  the  f(»rm  of  body,  {Hisition  of  the  head, 
feit,  heart,  oarh  bone,  and  muscle,  &c.,  or  in  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  even  in  their  relative  energy,  is  hereditarr. 
aud  ail  thi?  minutest  shatlvs  and  phases  of  characteri  or  at 
least  tliose  vlcmttits  from  which  every  emotion  of  the 
every  virtuous,  every  vicious  feeling,  every  talent«  and  < 
every  thought,  evry  action  of  iutclleci,  all  thai  is 
arc  innate,  are  inherited. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

TMK  CONDITIONS  Or  PARENTS,  WlilLE  BECOMING  PARENTS. 

If  the  great  law,  already  so  fully  ostahlished,  that  chil- 
nKE:N  KF.sKMiiLE  TiiKiK  FARKNTs,  aiid  (liat  tiloy  inherit  all  of 
tht'ir  ori^htfii  rk-fnt-ii/s,  of  mind  and  hody,  from  parentage, 
admitted  of  no  modifiraiion,  and  allowf  d  no  change  to  creep 
in«  it  would  necrssarily  render  every  member  of  the  hninan 
family  kxactly  alikk.  l>otli  in  size  and  sha|)e  of  bcxly,  com- 
plexion, looks,  sirrnaih,  and  all  other  physical  p<*cnliarities, 
s<»  iliat  one  could  not  he  distinguished  from  the  oilier;  and 
als«»  in  f il/  \\iv\r  wviital  and  moral  rharnc/crisfics — in  all  their 
o{>inii»iis.  drsircs,  fet^lioL's.  pursuits,  capacities,  dispositions, 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  in  short,  increry  conctiva- 
Ue  poiat  of  rirtr. 

Hut  fnun  a  monotony  so  every  way  oppressive  and  detri- 
mental to  \\\o  happiness  of  man,  nature  has  kindly  relieved  us. 
by  niNtitutuiu  the  followins?  nuNlification  of  this  law,  namely, 
that  th<:  various  ariifu*ial  habits  of  parents — their  ever  vary- 
nm  conditions  ir/tilr  brntmhtsf  parents,  slionid  stanip  their 
iinpress  iipnn  bfiih  the  mental  and  physical  nature  of  their 
•  illVpniiL;.  That  tlu*  ffvurral  or  the  /H-nnaneiit  nature  of 
p'lrt'iiis,  imparts  the  main  l»ias  of  character  to  offspring,  ad- 
nnts  of  no  doubt:  and  yet  children  often  possess  characteris- 
tics not  found  in  either  parent,  or  grand  or  great  grand-par- 
»*nt.  but  which  tally  precisely  with  chances  that  occurred  in 
the  conditions  of  the  parents  during  the  augmentation  of  their 
families  :  and  the  ditferences  iliat  often  occur  in  children  of 
the  same  parentage,  while  they  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  both  parents  and  ancestors,  will  frecpiently  constitute  a 
giMHl  history  of  changes  that  txrcurred  to  the  parents  at  the 
several  |M>riods  of  their  birth. 

lint  again.  Hruthers  and  sisters  bear  a  srenrral  resem- 
blance to  each  other  and  to  their  parents,  Uxause  the  gen- 
eral characters  of  the  parents,  and  the  general  tenor  of  their 
characters,  remained  much  the  same.  But  hrins  usually  re- 
semble each  other  sUll  more  closely,  ao  closely  indeed,   that 
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CauspH  of  the  ilifTorrnrc  wiiirh  is  Kern  in  rhiUlrcn  of  the  same  parciiUi. 

strangers  often  fail  to  distingnish  them  apart;  probably  be- 
cause begotten  and  born  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances of  the  parents.  And  where  they  differ  from  each 
other,  wliich  is  extremely  rare,  one  will  generally  be  found 
to  resemble  one  parent  or  grand-parent,  and  the  other  another, 
lint  this  matter  is  put  completely  at  rest  by  the  fact  that 
the  organs  of  the  children  resemble  ihosc  of  their  parents,  as 
seen  in  this  work,  and  that  those  of  their  parents  are  capable 
of  being  enlarged  and  diminished  in  the  course  of  years,  as 
proved  in  the  author's  work  on  Phrenology  applied  to  Edu- 
cation and  Self-Improvement.  Hence,  if  different  influences 
or  conditions  of  life  occur  to  change  the  organs  of  parents 
while  their  family  is  increasing,  tliesc  changes  in  the  heads 
of  parents,  will  of  course  be  transmitted  to  their  children.  In 
short,  both  the  mental  and  the  physical  conditions  of  parents 
while  becoming  parents — that  of  the  father  for  days,  perhaps 
months  before,  as  well  as  while  begetting  the  child,  and  that 
of  the  mother  for  a  similar  period  as  well  as  during  the  whole 
term  of  gestation  and  nursing — are  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring, an  J  so  transmitted  as  to  become  constitutional,  and 
thus  handed  down  to  future  generations,  illustrations  ot 
which  have  been  already  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
will  be  continued  in  this. 


SECTION  I, 

TIIK  RESPECTIVE  INFLUENCES  OP  EACH  PARENT. 

What  is  the  relative  influence  of  the  father,  and  what  of 
the  mother  1  The  influence  of  which  is  greatest  upon  the 
physical,  of  which  upon  the  moral,  and  of  which  upon  the 
intellectual  character  of  their  offspring?  Does  the  one  trans- 
mit the  intellectual,  and  the  other  the  animal  nature,  or  one 
the  muscular  and  the  other  the  motive  system?  and  if  so, 
which  imparts  which  l  or  do  they  both  combine  in  propaga- 
ting each  in  proportion  to  their  relative  energy?  are  questions 
easily  asked,  but  hard  to  answer,  partly  from  diflSculties  im- 
posed by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  partly  by  the  fiihe 
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modtfftiy  of  die  age;  and  yet  llieir  proper  aiuwer  would 
efulve  principles  of  girai  iii«>iiieiit  and  practical  ntiliiy,  in  re- 
gard to  wliicli  the  aiiilior  lici|ies  lu  correct  aooie  errors  and 
make  idue  useful  iti|^»tions. 

11ir  favoriie  theory  of  Alexander  Walker,  tlial  one  parent 
imparls  tlic  vital  sysieni  and  frontal  half  of  the  head,  while 
the  other  <iirniMies  ttie  inoiivc  system  and  back  half  of  the 
head,  at  first  pn«p(issc*ftsed  the  author  in  its  Csvor,  but  has 
iii»i  coincided  with  his  sultset|ueut  obsenraikms.  He  knows  m 
girl  whoso  whok  hrad,  back,  front  and  top,  rcsemblee  bar 
inoihcr's ;  and  as  the  heads  of  both  parents  are  dissimilari 
and  that  of  the  girl  is  sinrngly  marked,  it  is  easy  to  see 
wlirrrin  her  phrenological  developments  resemble  or  dilhr 
frfini  riti.er.  'V\\e  lon*lirad  of  the  fattier  projects  imist  at  tba 
rcM>i  of  the  noM*  and  m>  upwards  to  t*onipari»oii,  but  retiree 
at  t  'aiisaliiy:  those  of  both  mother  and  daughter  projrct  at  tba 
up|<er  Slid  lateral  poriKMis,  hut  retire  at  tlie  perceptives, ' 
that  ol  the  failirr  proji*cts  most.  In  the  fatlier  Cautious 
IS  ihh  lai tfr.  hot  in  iMith  nioiher  and  daughter,  it  is  immeosa. 
Adhr«ivriir>%  Ik  miirli  larKf*r  in  >M>ih  mother  and  daughter, 
than  III  iKf  I'.iilii-r  Tlir  t*«Nirriilralivriirss  «'f  the  father  ia 
vrrv  Mit.4!!  Ill'  Ihiih  iii(iili«*r  and  datightrr.  largr.  Striking 
ditT**rtMi -i  H  i  \i«it  111  tlit-ir  >r^jii»fi;'  llfiir«o!rfice.  Idrshiy,  i*oO- 
ffiro<-ii\i  III  ^^  \;fir«*)  .itt^i  ncs*  niui  M*«fral  uilirr  orvans.  those 
i»l  It.i*  I  It'll  r  t-^  :..'  ii!i!.kr  1I10M*  1. 1  hi*  Wifr  .iiid  daughter. — 
*V\  t'  iLiiiL'^i'-r  4.«*i  r>  «i-fjili!i>^  li«r  iiinilicr.  hut  dilTrrs  fioni  her 
fjiitrr.  Ill  rhti.uftft.  Ill  I'.irli  ol  iIicm*  |i.irii(*iilarft ,  slid  what 
rri).irr%  th<*  <*a<^i-  <i(i'.i  ^iroiii:rr.  »hr  laLt>s  after  hrr  tnattrtml 
ffr^snii  m*^k*r,  .iinl  L'r<--it  uraii  i'liiufht-r.  coiuins.  &c.,  Inilh  in 
iIh  m*  ri-*|Kvi\.  aitil  III  lirr  ii*iii|4  rainriit.  tl.niigh  hrr  iiioIm^is 
rrM  iiihir  tliti»«-«»i  hi  r  Litlirr.  a^  do  also  a  few  of  hrr  ap|irt ilea 
aii'l  li4liiC^ 

Ai;<itlt«  r  t  !ii!«l  iil  tLr  ».inie  p.irnilft,  iakr*  lU  wliole  liriid, 
l-'(h  ii«  fiirr  |Mri  jihI  iti  lark  |^art.  Iii»nt  its /a/Acr.  «»r  mora 
|'r*i|Niiy  Irmit  lU /w/miii/  ffrttmifnihei.  In  fth«»il.  I  lind  no 
r**:  i  -irity  Hhatntr.  as  rfyaids  riilicr  |iotiHin  of  the  brad 
rmttnu  lri»iii  mtr  pairtit,  and  aioulirr  asriiniuig  Iriiinaiioiter. 
Su  |.ir  trf*iu  It.  I  tiiid  thai  ilir  paifni  wbKh  imparls  lli«'  oimI 
of  ilir  kmd^  usually  funuahaa  tba  mmI  of  tba  4e^.    Anw  I 
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I'riiici|)li*»  f<ital>lish«i)  b\  ihc  author's  ob^irrvatiniis. 


can  gp.iiorally  tell,  in»t  only  which  parent  the  child  most  re- 
sembles, bull  can  also  tell  from  whkh  parent  the  person  in- 
herits a  liability  to  consumption,  or  other  diseases,  which 
was  the  shortest,  largest,  tallest,  most  plump  or  spare  favored, 
and  which  parent  and  ^rand-parent  [ived  the  longest.  I  re- 
cently astonished  Professor  Emerson,  of  Andover,  by  telling 
him  that  he  resembled  his  mother,  and  she  her  father,  and 
that  he  resembled  his  grand-father,  and  how  long  his  grand- 
father lived  ;  for  I  saw  that  many  points  in  his  head,  resem- 
bled the  general  form  of  the  fctnalc  head,  (see  conclusion  of 
sec.  3,  chap,  vi.)  and  also  that  his  powerful  muscular  sys- 
tem, came  from  some  male  ancestor,  and  as  he  resemble!  his 
mother  in  head,  1  inferred  that  if/fc  resembled  her  father^  and 
inferred  that  he  therefore  resembled  liis  mother  and  maternal 
grand-fiither. 

The  principle  to  whicli  all  my  observations,  which  have 
been  both  extensive  and  diversified,  tend,  is  this — that  chil- 
dren inherit  more  of  both  their  physical  constitution  and 
looks,  and  also  of  their  mental  tone  and  character,  from  thai 
parent  who  is  endowed  with  the  greatest  amount  of  native 
vigor, — that  when  the  physical  constitution  predominates  in 
one  parent,  and  the  mental  in  the  other,  the  oiTspring  will 
generally,  though  not  always,  take  on  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  strong  parent,  and  the  mental  of  the  intellectual 
parent. — that  when  both  parents  have  a  predominance  of 
either  the  |)liysical  or  of  the  mental,  the  offspring  will  inherit 
an  auirfiientation  of  that  of  its  parents,  and  that,  in  all  cases, 
that  parent  which  is  the  most  vigorous,  will  exert  the  most 
powerlul  inllu<*nee  on  the  character  of  the  child,  and  of  a 
character  siujilar  to  his  own — that  the  parent  which  has  but 
a  weak  vital,  or  motive,  or  mental  apparatus,  imparts  but  a 
feeble  vital  or  motive,  or  mental  apparatus,  and  that  the 
parent  which  has  a  strong  vital,  or  motive,  or  mental  appara- 
tus, will  impart  the  .same  to  offspring. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  it  leads  us  to  the  following  most 
important  conclusions : 

1.  That  one  having  a  feeble  vital,  or  motive,  or  mental 
system,  should  never  marry  one  having  this  syb*tem  feeble; 
for  then,  that  of  their  children  will  be  doubly  feeble;  btit  one 
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li;i\iiik'  i-:nif*r  It-thli  .  t.tHiitl  alw:i\>  iii:iir)  niii'  lia\ili^  il 
9i;9n\;  TtiiiH  lli'^vf  liaviii  j  J  ('•iiisiiiii|iti\i*  ifii<li-iif  v.  nr  lti«in 
a  ••  !•■«'«  Ill  w!ii'*li  c>:i^*t:ii{i^<>ti  liiiK^.  sl.iitiiti  ii<  \i'r  iiiairy 
tIciM*  lit  llif  ft.iiiii-  I*-Iij|rt  laiiji  111  .  1  iii  fl.oM'  liaVHi;:  liariitMf 
clii-»t^.  Miii>i  liiiii:>.  a  Uiifi  viHi;;**.  sji;iii  I  irixi.  ah*i  mii.i!I  :if«- 
\\**\u*  II.  siMHiiii  iii.iri  y  ti.i  M-  i..i\  ii.;:  liirl  i  Im  t  k.<.  aii.|'.«'  I  i  >:», 
lit  )t:li  itii'l  I'll  .itiili  <•:  rl.fsi.  lull  uiMluiiH  IIS,  jiiiiJ  « t»iiMtJriiiMp 
fl«  »ii  la*i  di-litaii'  |M  ix'ii^  iti  vc-r  iii.irr)  iIhim*  il.al  nic  si  >«> 
ilfiivTali*  ii<*r  miij!1  nr  >\.\u  |•<■|^••ll^,  iLtiM'  llint  :im'  Miiali  aiitl 
%.iiii.  Nur  ^ll••lll(l  litik^f  ii«i%  ii^  «<'f)  !ia:1iI  «*iiiii|ilrxii»ii,  ).a:r 
aiitJ  1')'-!^.  .imi  liiir  .iiiti  M»:i  >kiii,  marry  (lii*M*  l.ki-  lli«-ii.M-i\i'», 
l«ir  i!.'*:i.  :i^  iIm'  iiKiiia!  h  iii|M-iaiii*  iil  |iii-tiiiiiiiiiatv«  in  I  fill 
|>.tf*'iii^.  :tii(l  Hit-  uiniiial  i>  ui-.tk  III  IhitIi.  liii-ir  riiiKlnii  u  nl 
U'  ^iiiail.   iiiti.<»(  Mii<«i(.\<'     |iM'rm*.iiii»,  |i  I  b  4*    niiii  ii!iiiu>t   Miie 

In  <1   •*  \  iMllltf 

'^  .Nf*r  »!ifiM!«l  il.itM*  )i.i«  iiiK  till'  aiiiii.al  »)ftinii  prMit  iin- 
iiiiii.  iii.i:{\  It  I'M-  111  ul.ofii  rlns  I' ri  {■«  r..ii.(  til  |ir«-i!iiiiiiia'i\«, 
il  si  ii.t-.i  <  i.iNtd  II  i\.\  •  III  .III  mr.  r.i^tf  III  ;it.  iiialii\  aiid  a  ii.lii- 
iiiL.t.  ii  •  I  III*  iitai  ;«i«i<-r  I  iii.  if!  iLi  in  liinii*  in  iiiarr:.ip*e 
Mil;.  :  #•■•■  ui.'i-i  f/.«  #«/-i/ .1}  j-.tra'tis  i^  *ihijj;  Tl-irir  l.a\.i.a( 
a  •".■■■11.  ■  .  :  I'.t:-...  !  ■ .  .i  .  \  i  ;  i^  »  i  r  i.-.i.I\  in »**/«/# r/jp/i.  !  i.t 
l).«     t:.  •:        S*    !'i:*r         T'  •      liili'ilitit    l!i"«-f  ha%  iti^:  i:ri  al   iiii:  ^- 

•-«i..u     !/■  : :.  1  j-   .1  •  :   •..  J  '.)  ".•  J    I  •■:  *:  lul  <  i«»    \i  riL  :i  ■  •«#• 

H  :.  %i  I.I  .  ;  •  • .  ■  '  •  If  T.i-'.i  I  !.ii  rar\  If «  ::.ik;^  r  ii*-  ai.«l  .i.- 
?•  i.^'  .'1  :  •  .*  •  :  !'..  .  ^-  .>  ir  •!  u.  {•:%  .il  niiii.iiii.  (.iin;  i.  « 
M  L*  «  :•  •  ■'■•  '.•-•■  «i  ::*i  I  .•ii^'ii:,j>iii  t-  taiiiiiii  >  ;  H..'l^ 
!••  .ri  i  !*.  !■•    .1*..  ■       II"*  i'l    l.i.i  III  .11  :fi»-  |  r<>;;»'iiy 

.<  !•••:  i'«-  i'*  «r  km  -in  m  i?  .iI  •>.  ufiti/'f/'  it'fi.|-«'riiiiit  i.'s, 
M '.f  n  Uuh  H't  ffi,  /^'i.a/i'ff/  il  \*t\  ^li.aM  |4-r»4  ii>  %l.i  i.'J 
Iff  III  irr*.  i  ixv  M.  il  .ir<-  a-«'>  ^iii.i  i.  il  it  ••««■  thai  ari  lai  :«.'.«! 
•i  rii  «!i  III  •!  Ill  irrv  iti'^^  thai  an  ^Iffl  aiiij  »l««k\.i{  .<iiy, 
ail  1  il  li  r  ui  .!•»  »-..>ii.il  111  III  y  it  <-  ^ii*  i  k'  i<r  iK^iir  il  iii*  •  ii.**! 
n'-«  •  «vir  y  !'>-">i  It.al  tti' »•-  ul  uir/«i^r  »t/i*  »!••  h  li  ii.i'iv 
fi.'iM  lt..il  .lit  r#.y  ar.t*  (If  t  !«r  \t  i  V  ^fFiij«i  ll  all'  i^i  ui.  •« 
It  ii.{H-r jiiii  iif«  .in  i\fji.)  hrfiaiit  rtl.  .util  .i*i  lli.il  il  •  >  «.  «l 
N  itiii..il  iii.iri\  itifiM*  wliiiir  l«ii2|«rBiii«  ii(«  all  i.iif  «i  :.  "  •! 
llirr*  ]•  ri-  «|t  J< .  ii%i-  Imr.  wSitf  iIium*  ul  ri'lit  r  r/fi  rffM  «f  'S- 
criiir  iiii  .•!  |»'iy»ii'4l.  «liritirr  Vi-ry  lar^f  ur  rrry  »iiijii  tfiy 
•ruaiioc  uff  vrry  obiutc,  fcry  iaII  or  vrry  sliuri,  «rry  dark 

IT* 


V. 
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Krrnr  fi>  ^^  .ilLcr.    '  ||ii-»f>i«ii>K  .tipl  w  «i'4  <rr:i<'ii«  \y  «««iin  I'i'r 

coin|»U'Xi«MUMl  III*  v«*ry  liiilil.  vi'iy  ^'tKirM'-lrainrfd  or  vitv  tvf 
slioulii  marry  iIm*  of/tvr  i^xtn'mr.  vol  iIh»s<»  \vh«i  are  fiuHittm 
ill  tlir.M?  ami  olIiiT  rcsprfi.s.  shiMiIfl  mttrr\j  lh*isv  whn  *§*» 
mtilhini.  Those  who  arc  rh^ht,  as  lf>  iiiiihI  and  h«M|y  ••: 
aro  what  \\\v\' (niirht  lo  hi\  shoiild  marry  thoM'  fik»  ih^m- 
»vlrf!s  :  \vU\\(*  iho'^o  thai  are  wroiiir.  thai  is.  at  nthrr  txtrttn*. 
should  marry  thi*  uthtr  rxiromr. 

Walker's  trr«'al  t'rn»r  consisrs  in  Ins  dirrrtiiix'///  fXfr#*rii»-$ 
and  \\\\  oppusiti's.  U)  xwiWi}  with  the  other  rxtninr.  Hn  i»e 
contrary.  I  mamtain  that,  thonuh  extrtMiies  shotiid  marry  •:- 
positi?  rxtmiH's.  yft.  that  ///#r//i////x  shonid  marry  iiiid>nii  \ 
I  irranl  that  rxtrtMin^s  lanev  ixir<*mt'>.  hut  it  is  tor  prtviM  y 
the  same  reason  that  a  man.  hnrnmir  \\\y  with  a  rauiiij  iVv^r. 
desires  and  rehshes  eohl  wafrr.  t>r  a  enid  man  si»«»k%  and  t*?!- 
joys  a  lire,  namely,  hi'can.M'  /**'i/f*r  ii|»|iiiMif>.  ih«*y  tend  t«»  r**- 
dui!'*  his  exlri'in  's.  whieh  are  iKiinfiil  htnmst  «»\tremi»s.  Tr  .i 
is,  whfii  line  lifeoiiifs  so  tall,  or  so  >hort.  or  >«»  lar:je.  or  *i» 
exeilahle.  iV •'..  as  to  hr  tin*  worM' ihrn'lor.  natiip*  rorr«»'S 
this  error  hy  erfatiiej  in  linn  a  nlish  for  thf  oihfr  rxlr»ni-\ 
by  whh'h  his  exlrt'iiH'  will  !»e  iiarlially  iiiMiiialtzi'd.  and  If 
lienrlilfd. 

Ami  lh«-n.  what  is  thf  L'cinMai  faet  as  retrards  hnsKti:  '* 
and  wivrs  '  Whili'  wf  M»m»'tinii's  sv*>  rxircmrs  in  hnKfi.itj.U 
and  wives,  yi't  w<'  si»l«ln!ri  tiiivl  a  mt  Jiif/n  man  t*r  woman,  mh*- 
teil  !•>  till*  t»lln*r  fXiPMijt'.  And  wliat  is  mort'.  Iieeansf  »; 
sh*'Ws  riiarly  thi'  niihration  ot  naihrc.  Inishands  anil  wi%-«-» 
thii  h.ivi'  liv»'l  I'»viiuiy  M^.'ih'T  a  s-'ore  «»r  tw^i  of*  y»Mr^. 
naturally  and  L'r.nhi.il'y  n^sitn'ltifr  It*  on»'  he  tli»sliy  and  ttjf.* 
olInT  '>|»ar«*  th«*  »»|mh  niH*  jiadiiaMy  llfshfs  up.  and  ihr  p'nu'p 
on»'  loM'v  his  tlish  :  till"  l.»;i!!hy  i*\\v  imparts  to  the  fei-hlr  i*nt 
a  pari  of  hiN  hiMit'i.  aii«i  r«'i*«*iVfN  i:i  nturn  a  |iorfion  itf*  \\w 
dis«  MSI-  oi  flu-  sirl.ly  "in'.  :in»l  so  ot  othrr  physieal  and  nirn- 
tal  p".u!*»  of  dilliinirr.  and  rvtn  o|*  h^tk's,  tnifk\  liMipy  ol 
vi»i(*.  ;t!i  •  chaiaiiir  I't-iitraMx-  a  L'«ii«*ral  prmiMple  uhirh 
nuila.n**  niv:i!iud«!i  li>vii|is  j*i>r  th«»st»  w  ho  fe(|init' to  riiipl<%]r 
It.  ih  It  iN.  u!i«»  A'.Mild  ^*'t'k  a  htfft-mtrf  ma  coin  pan  ton.  ih 
o!i  I'l.il  wiil/>/.'7//»/  fht'ir  rnds.  whnifVi'r  they  may  Iv,  wli^lh- 
ir  lahorbMis.  or  htrrary.  or  moral,  or  roligiouii,  or  affpiritip,  or 
rtt'oinniiL',  or  eiijtninL'.  instead  of  hanging  a«  dead  weigfili 
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ii|«*fi  ilM'ir  uiiijs  >i  t>  it.i>*^r  \i  lift  aif /r^o  liti'iary  lt<r  itii'ir 
hr.ildi  iir  /«i««;iiiil>iii<iii^  t«>r  itit*ir  «irt'iii!ilt.  nmi  itm  rmUcni  \r., 
r*  uirf  tlt«iM  III  ii|i|Hi^.ii-  itfLMi  -/:iiii>ii^.  Ii-r  ih«*  vi'ty  |>iir|iiiiiie 
«■(  t.o  ilitij  li  i-iii  III  rlifi  k  llt-iH'i*  iiiL-lily  fxnialili*  |H*rviiii, 
fkh  iiiNl  Hill  i]i:trrv  iYi<>m>  u'lt'i  :ir**  ii(i)aliy  •'XnlaMt*.  mul  uT-i, 
|t|i  III  irt-  w.'  iM-ivi*  ili«Mii  11)1  i<i  :i  sliil  hi:fh»r  juiiii  nt  aiin'ii, 
|i>it  i!*«A  »tiiiiii«i  iii.-iiry  i^ii»^«*  will!  M'lil  !«i»<iilii*,  rrlax.  nini  ik'til- 
tii  •  )iu-it  ilii-ir  lc«'liiitfN  «•(  :i%  II  wtTi*  lira  m  of  ihal  rxrr»>  iif 
r\«  lit  nil  III  wiiti  Hhii-li  lh«-y  nr«*  i-IliikimI.  and  at  ihe  ftame 
lull*-  UiM'IK  ()i«  iiiHt  lv»-^.  \*\  9€ffivnii^  Ihift  arlitiii,  m  which,  b)' 
ftiipl-i^ii.'i'i    l!ii*v  :iri*  sniiirwliat  iJitl**ri-itl 

r;if'iM-iy  Ui'-  vAiii**  k'« tM'rat  l.i\v  unvrrii!!  ihi*  blrading  and 
r»li<^i  itiiK'  i'l  pirii'H  :ir  <irL' iiih  uikI  liirtillM't.  If  lliey  art 
«In..ii  wti  It  itnv  Hhiiiilft  In*  :ih  III  MSI*  aiiiJ  |Hiwrr  ill  ciiif*.  I«C 
Ih'fii  U'.i^H'it  ihf  saiiif  III  thiMiihi-r  .  Imii.  i|  \\\vy  mt^  hm  kwgt 
111  Hi-  ••:!•  .•  t  i!.«-rii  U  o/**.'  hy  iiiarryintf  our  in  wlifnii  ilify 
an-  ^iii.iMi  r  <  ir  ii  a  i:*  tiiii%  \s  rii{iiiM-«l  in  t-ilhrr  niitl.nnh-t, 
tir  [tiM'rv  ''r  in  iiK«vii.i:if-H  .ir  |iKy^i«Ml  »lrt-iik:th.  rir  ihi*  arcjui- 
»il<  ;i  ••(  k!i"U  tiljf  or  LM.iiil  ^trt'l:L*l^  «*t  iiitrliift.  |rl  llit«t 
hivii.'  ih-  -I  ^iri'l  firji'i^  l.irji-;v  ilt*%'i*li'{ii*<l  iti.irry  ilmsM 
h.-%i -ii^'  I  ^I'li.  ir  ••rj.iii  /.iri«iii  •t*p)Hirtf  d  ^v  «iri  tiu'di  <*t  run- 
%\\\■.^\     II     I  .1  i*i<  '.   '.-lit  l..ir>t  V  l.iit  ••!    ^••niriiiK  Un-ir  iii-i«h 

\K\A  I.  •  «  t  \''i  I'll  %  il.:*  iji  III  !•  !.•  \  III  M-inr  ri'«|iii'i%.  and 
r\i  •  ■»>-•  s  ••:  ;•[  !  .:  •  «>  n  -illit-r*  K:i\i  •','<.•  wl»  •  Wv\\  ^h<iW|] 
I  I  t«  i.-i'  I  \ ..'  .>.  ••  •  \r:>  ii.t  ^  .11  lti«-  If  in;4-r.itn«  lit  (••  \m*  iinl.i- 
%>>f  r  I  •  ■  f  •  i.:h  iini  .1  il  •'  f.ii  'iiiif«  iitilAt  or.iliir  li»  i'i<,'rii*t 
i  .  t/iff  i-I  tfi'!  !''";«  r  lot  -li.'  I  i«  Wi  .1  :••  In  \irliii'  ami  I  n;»- 
y  f  «%  \i"i  .  r,.  !ii  '  |«  ■,  «  .  •|if||t'nf  aii't  ryN-i/artHm  i»|  nii  ihr 
li  fiit«  f  itii>-'i1«    t%  l(  •    i-ii|i  lil-iii  ••!    |itiv*>v.i!  Iit-.ilih  .i!ii|  Iiii|*|»t- 

ri«  ««     II  •!  (' {Ill      t..irn)->iti<>i%     i*r /*r«yr«ff/irffi«i/#   ariti«n   dt 

■  ,  M.f  11-  •.■iit«  IS  lilt-  III. 1111  rfiii'{ii;iin  <'!  nirnlal  anil  iii'iral 
|M-".  •  •|..||  I.;  ^'fkNl  jutl^ii.ri.i  ^«■lli••t  i'«>iiiiii'iti  iw*ii«r  rilfn-ri 
!•  •  iTik«  .I'i'i  i\  riitiKis  nii>l  li.i|i|'V  II'*'  ll>-ni'r  |i  ircrit.%  1*  Ih'M* 
|i«-t    \  .iml  rn«'iiial  (ir^*aii  /.ii-i>ii  :«  mTiI  tr  «l  tiuM  U' in  ai'  rt*- 

«|«  .   •  .      »r.    I.    .1    ,   ».    ,.  .M-    I  Hill  |.  Ill    •■'.•   liir    r/|r  f/|tr/|«  t         I     i|     |*  ..m* 

ifi  « t  «*rn   thr  nn'tifal  ff   f*ti\«i«'ji   (ir%«  .••pnif  nii   nrt-   niMnn 

aipj  l*irr»  l««f«'     u^i^M-   r|  .if.i,  ii-r     njt  ni«<i.^     ■:  •!   ri'ni!«i.'    .ire 

•  !■  ibc  MChor't  Moffk  on  •  I'Amtmmm  m4  Mf  lfiifir^«air»L* 
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Arf  iriK-iiiii  iiiiirfi((*il  iim^i  y  Irmii  ihi*  lailii'r  iir  itic  nMiili«*i  t 

warfMul  rind  iiiiperrcct.  should  ciUm'I  or  Mipply  iht-MMlt^liTi^  .ir 
cxcosse.s.  hy  iiiarryiim  thoM*  iiavni^  op/it/si/v  nifiitiil  ami  pr:;.  <«;. 
cal  din'olopiticnts.  and  thns  striki*  ti  balanco,  iiui  i»iii>,  ji 
tiiiMr  childri'n,  bnt  in  pari  ni  lliruiM*lvt:s. 

or  conr.sn  the  unihor  cranimt  inn  i>nt  llirM^  ut^ni-ral  f  rn*  »- 
pU's  in  all  th(*ir  cvt'r  varyniL'  a|)plieation.N,  iiur  ih  {\i\»  lux^i- 
8ary.  <or  readers  of  ordniary  sayariiy.  and  fspirially.  •:':  •: 
by  Mndyuiii  Phrrnulcitzy  iln'niM'lvfs,  orhyralhni;  to  iln-ir  .i.l 
iht;  MTVifos  of  a  bnrfr.ssliii  I'lirfiioloui^t.  can  Mwn  diMi-jn.  oc 
what  (pialitif'M  hr  rcqnnrs  snnilar  to,  and  what  tf»  i>irM't.  an : 
suh'ine.  hy  oppitsitc  oruanizations  in  a  cvnnpanion.  At  if.t>: 
what  I  drein  a  rorrect  ami  a  most  nnporiant  prnnripU*.  at.  i 
onr  whirh  rnns  thronuh  nio:«t  of  the  tarts  stated  in  prcii*  i.t 
poriions  of  ihis  Wt>rk,  is  now  hrforc;  the  rradi»r.  *' Mr  t::  il 
IS  wisr  IS  wiM»  FOR  inM>KM'.  hill  hr  that  »atnuth  ho  ^hali  lv:.f 
it,"  and  hi>  p<»Mi'nty  atUT  Iniii. 

As  to  whfthtT  snporior  tahnls  arr  inipartrd  hy  tht*  lat»;'r 
or  ihi*  nmthrr.  a  izrrai  iliversity  of  opniion  (•xl^l^  S  '»« 
inauiiam  that  thes;<»rni  is  dfriviHl  trW/y  from  ih».»/#iM*r.  anJ 
tliat  thf  niotlh^r's  (|n.iliih>s  have  ni>  more  to  do  in  tlrt»*(ni:o m 
tiio^i*  of  thet'hild.  than  have  thoM*  nf  the  hen.  in  tleleriiii!Mi^ 
wlii»lhi»r  till*  eL'iis  she  mk^  npoFi  shall  hateli  chicks,  or  t:r«."<. 
thai  depriidiiiL'  npnn  the  ndiereni  naliire  nf  the  itii!.  ;iiid  i!>>( 
upon  thf*  hah'lMT. '^  ^\  iih  ilns  thenry.  I  have  no  it'Uoush.ip. 
heranst*  it  ilrpnvi^s  ihe  inoihtT  of  all  parlietpniton  lit  mi|':irt- 
iiiL'  ilu!  tinmnal  hias  i»t  ehar:ieh»r  to  jur  elnhl :  nor  ye?  h.i%e 
1  with  MS  oppoMh*  «>ne,  that  ihe  mnthvr  his  n// to  do.  Uiih  in 
deirrmninr.;  ihe  orinhia/  rliaraet(*r  of  ttie  eci?,  and  in  ihr 
hatehinir.  and  thai  all  that  iht*  father  (h»es.  is  Mmply  toyMi/Afn 
th4*  ovnin  fnini>h«Mi  .Milcly  hy  the  mother,  and  which  con ta. us 
within  ii.M*lf  all  the  oMM//m/ clmients  that  eiitn  mto  ilii»  !'i»r- 
maiKMi  of  either  nniid  it  hoiiy :  and  that  all  the  influence  rx- 
ert«'d  hy  tin*  laihrr  upon  the  «-hara«'terof  the  cliild,  is»  ihrouieli 
Ihe  tmai^'huitiuii  ot   iIk*  mothir  only,  itiiis  allowuig  hiai  "  tto 

*  .\ii  •'criMirrir  iMilirr,  onrc  rfiriiiiiaiHlt*d  liia  flaucht«?fv  nrvrr  to  ftti 
tlifir  ihililnMi  lim  leriii.il-rlnlilrfn,  liui  In  rail  ilieiii  clie  |rnurMl-rKildf««  «f 
iheii  ktufMniCi  r.iihrr,  rniih|r  nil  n*;il  iU*«mii  fruni  the  I 
mUmv,  lie  ruiiicucletifWM  iiii|i.>rteil  ilie  gvnii  of  cam 
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{•nrt  i.nr  li>l  in  ihis  riniif  r  <»t  itii|i:irtiim  itir  uni'itinl  tii:is  in 
Ills  fU'ii  I'hil'i.-  a  lK<'firy  iii.iitii:niii*«i  Ny  :i  rrrt-iit  wurk  riiH- 
llril  "  M«*ii(.il  mill  M>>r:i!  i^iiaiiiif  sTrMiiMtiisMMr  '  Tlml  llic 
r.ii».»r  til  Ai.«  t»trn  rufuiriftj  *§,'«  n  fnth*r.  st:iitip^  \\\^  i»wn  phyM- 
r.i.  :ifi*l  iiniiTril  iiiiliiri-  \\\'**\\  lh:il  <•(  tii»  rliilii.  is  ri'lHlffiii  r%*|- 
*V  fit  Irniri  ri.  I'lV  i*l  ihi-  I  rls  :i(r<'.i(ly  »l.ii«*ii.  in  wliirti  T.'inoiit 
l.ili-iif*,  [ir-'iM-iiMiit'**  i.i*:r-.  fiisiTiM's  JLi'  \i\.  nti<l  v\vt\  in^ 
^*in'iif  liiv«*iif^rfii  I>'<1  111  lh«-  F/i'f/r  liiit*.  uHii  nlirr  |>»s»ini;  <Hic 
^'*  !)•  r.itiMit  aiiit  iliiis  |irfi'liii|iiii;  l!ir  fNtsKiliiliiy  nf  it«  U'lliK 
f  •>tiiririi):fMi*'i|  Kv  ih^'  rirtiirMi[M'ratini?  on  tin-  ini;ik'innliflMiof 
Ihi'  rifOnr  ?••■•  .iiin«"  ///•  f*i//<*-/  tr^i.s  ptti  ft* if^  atmr  havi-  mijt- 
j>i'  ir>><)  III  (S<-  tfiir«l  .'III  1  .I'lf-r  v**nf*r:iiM*fiH  |^  it  in  Im*  iiii|i|HiM-tl 
r*r  >>  !•'  til  •lii'-iir  I!,  ii  il.i-  |iiii\'  111'  ihf  Krainanl  or  Kfik'«*rt 
f.ifii  V  •l«-«-  '-ri  !•-  t  III  ill"  ifi.ilr  I 'III*.  3ttJ»9y  \\\  tin*  httsiffmh  nil 
('«  I: J  ^1  (t<  lii'ti)  :is  1.1  ifnfutun  Ihr  nmt^nuttiun.n  nt  ail  llirir 
uv.  s  :iThl  fh'tthy  ir.ifi«Miil.  imK  na  fHi^titftt.  ftiiil  .ih  hmti'rm  an 
m*  »'•/  1*!^  I'iiMis  iiitiiii'iii'i'  tri*ni  Mrr  !•»  ^nii.  whirti.  r%fii 
lti>>*u>li  i)m-    fi'tM-r  WIS    .1  Itr.iiii.iril     ruii'il  jusi  us  Wfll    li.ire 

f- • 'I  rliii..-.    1   III   inv    HilIiL*  .illil  riiTV   lliltlir  ••N*v    it'iitlirr  |«T- 
»"     «  •  '  ■-"  •  '  Ml  I  lis  }    i>l   N  •  •!   :it  K  Illil  III  iltipr*  *>s  til'  tiiMil.ff  B 
III  ■'  I   .'I    .'»    '  ;  ;  ••»  •••    'i  '*  *  iM'ii  '      A    liiii'    SI  .i|w'-ii  al    ihis     (nr 
H    ■;  •  •    \»  '       '.'•^-     Jfiinti..    I*itir    ImisI. . Mills  *       h    tlnir    <'liild       | 
»»i  ■  .    :         X  ',    .   It*  .    !  ■  .  ,   !.  II  •■  xiil  V'  t-i  « i\   I*.  1 1  s«iinf  N.iiiilio     j 

If'l.f    »   .     ■    /    "■  ■  .         »...!:■'■   'f'fi.fi*     *         'I'l    .1?    lll.J.fi  s*   i'I:»  fli.lil*-    llj"«*|| 

U  •  ■;  .  .■  ■  :  ■•  .  II.  •*  .  r  u  ■  '•  .  f  »  ■,  I.I  f  f  isl  iimI  .m  I  y 
11  '«•  r»  ?  ■.      I'l  (11  »  s    f,  I  r.  i.js      :iri    .-'ii  n    s'.iii  i*tl 

I  ;  ■•  .   I     -     -.  t'  .'•       '    '    •  :     a         s  N.ii  '«    sl.iiu  ti    I'lil  ill  it   ll.r 

•     '     I .  '  !  •'  i    •  if    .  f       : !    ii   .1 .     I.f    •;•  #^  '••  «'.inti«    t.  s  fw  II 

-  *      I      t,  |.i,  ,^  ,  |.  .|,  f.    ,  '  ll-^i  Mf  i:    is  ill  •III-    if-f/y 
•  i«.  .1 «     •    r;,  I  .1  «  I  I  .  II  tl  I    iii..i|.fr  s  fni'f;,'ifi<i/  un, 

'".«   .  :   I.  s    tt.- 1  i/**j  fij'/ff      is.iil.ri'r\    ul   «h,  ^ 
I  «?<.    i'!r    1*  •    !  i-i  I  r  ir<>ni    .*  .  ''.iff  i  '(Mlitiii  in    ihr 
V  •      ■    I'  «    I.  r«  '•]    lii^  i>u  II  I  '  ■.•!r«  Ii    til  I  k.  I.,'    *'  i-rn 
■  ■  iM    I'l  •:  ii-r  •    IS    s  .  i;t  III  ;.  *!  \    .ifsni.t    u    •■*!  'f, 

I*  ,     1..    !     .     ■.»  l.t  •  II    !•  fi'if    1   :     I*  t     III!*"     'I    »••    if  iifl 

•III    «.[  .  «    *  i<  I  III  n  t   r  k*l  I  ^   I*  I  '<•  -'I.'  «>iih<  -1 1.:  lo 

"   *i    if    ■;  u  I  ri-  ii.it  i-ii't  rf.i  I  •  •!    n  •(•i  iii'-rs   •  <i. 

..••  .  t      uii-:il     iit't    i|fM-r\r     if*tiilJli**ii      ttt    «  trii 
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<ii-ii>-i.i|  '-ii'iiarirr  ••'  tilt-  r.iilH'f  .ii1Vcl.li!;  ilu*  ruthi 

My  (liiflniir  I.N.  licit  :i  |.»ail  ot'ilui  oriifimi/  sfiff.siaNrt  ticUi 
wliicli  iho  cliiM  IS  lortiH'd.  i.^  (It'rivcd  tr<»iii  the  itnii.s  of  i(» 
father,  which  Mihsiuncr,  partnUiiiir.  a.s  it  chu's.  uf  Ins  iih  iii:i 
and  |»h.ysii.':il  iiattin\  slaiiips  tliat  nature  upon  iho  rhiUl  1 
beheve  that  the  lather  dots  tpiiti*  as  unieh,  ntni^t itifitUy.  a? 
the  niothiT.  prol?:iliiy  nioK':  anil  that  the  UK'tiici  dtK-s  tw*>\ 
by  way  oi*  nnnnsh'ni:r  iJu-  nnhryt):  but  this  iiK.lttr.  a  c*»rr»-i*: 
nndersianthni:  «»r  whieh,  wutdd  di-veloj  e  some  nll*^t  inij«.»r- 
tant  truths,  is  at  present  shroiidrd  m  loo  iniieh  niVMory  it 
allou'  a  eorreei  and  linal  deeisinii  ol*  this  ipieslion. 

Ihit,  he  thi*  oliiiM'ot"  tlie  lather  what  It  may.  il  is  very  r'f  jr 
that  whatev«*r  ro//;,''t///Ai/  inihien«"es  he  exeils.  iniisc  be  t\«  ti- 
ed at  or  beinn?  generation,  so  tiiat  it  is  his  ionditioii  c*/ ar.*: 
for  days  perhaps  wi-eks  nr  iiH'iiths  fujon  that  [.«  \\\'\\,  «t  w  hiie 
seeretiiii;  the  leipiisite  materials,  that  alone  ran  stump  h:i 
physieal  nr  mental  impress  upon  ins  oir>prini!.  Ileiiee.  Uu 
ptrm  nit iif,  iz-^z/f/f.-Zrharaeter  of  the  t'atiM  rhas  a  miirh  treal- 
er  iiiihienre  nii  the  child,  than  his  leinpoiary.  tlueiiKit.i.k' 
chaiJL'i'S.  indiici'd  by  Circinnslances;  still,  il'  he  l#e  iuihituiiUy 
CMiernt'tie.  and  hihtii  mid«r  ni»  ilirnnir  dis'-ase.  bnl  bo  |;di  \\ 
UiiMiial  lile  and  hiioyaney  <»|  spirit,  buth  I'oi  a  h-w  day!»  <•: 
inoiitli^  liet'op'.  aiifl  at  that  period,  these  lempf»iary  iiitiiKiirf  2 
and  coiidit'.iiifs.  Vv  ill  uii'pir>li<iiiah!y  be  liaiismttted  to  b:s  «  lI- 
sjMiiu':  er.  Il  hi'  I  »•  L'em-rai'y  iiehiliian  d.  or  exhatistt-ii.  ••: 
hara>sid  in  I  ii^iii  ^v,  i.r  >ni:iT  under  dipressj«»n  «•!'  sp.rils 
Ale.  iV'*  .  t'HM'  ;i!i  I  iiiiii  r  s:m;iar  ciniditiops  will  be  coiiauu- 
liicalt'd  In  luN  I'li'pi  :ir: 

V'\\\.  Ill  my  l.i;:!.i  I  i!ii*;:m«ni.  (htth  parents  eoninbtito.  11. 
prnp'Hti«»ii  I"  l|  •  :j  It  ';ifi\i- I'll*  iL\  .  ol  the  tm^^ititif  fmiit:m'^ 
bii?':  liH'iil  li  .iii-l  ;.:i\Nir:il.  IimIh  which  d.e  ihlldslliild  :t> 
W'  1  a^  liM.iy  IS  i«.i!i!«!  :  and  i.«nci'.  that  leibli*ni-ss  :n  »t/Af.' 
pini;'.  Iliihts  I'lr  |iiM'.'t|iv.  That  a  laU-nt*  d  #/i«i//i#7- i>  al»- 
s.»!'i''=\  //*  •/  ^^  /  /  I  I  pi.itn  ••  t  iii'!iied  oirspniii:.  I  kU*  iiol  t'.»r 
a  lliMM*  ':l  dni.l  I  .  I, Ml  I  h.  ;.i  \*-  ;i  t.iii*nted  '''//i'/'  lo  Ik'  :ii|||i»s* 
t/t.' t.'.';f  s  K  I  .i\  :iliiiM%i.  r,i|  I  IhIuvi*  th.it  the  itiiliit  Iive»  •*: 
ihf  III  »ili«i  .ij'-.  ••:!  I'M'  u  fin  ••  ri.ii>idi'i.ib!y  L'lealer  than  tl  %*.m 
«>i  ;ii«*  tiie'i.  I»'-i'i^f.  b  xi  !,'>»  (Nitiiiihoinm  h«'r  |»ro|H>riuiu 
t«iw  i:.U  iht'<»ri::m  il  !'irm.it>itii  i»l'  thfeiidiryo,  sthe  ahnt  Hour* 
i^h's  liir  i«i*ins-'-a  liiiieti'iu  which  wil)  .MMNi  be  frliown  10  Ik 
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of  tho  ntmost  iinportaiire.  That  nil  great  moo  will  ho  found 
to  hav(!  had  rminontl^'  talented  mothers,  I  i^rant,  and  I  grant 
that  the  mnjitnly  of  facts  lean  to  the  side  of  the  mother;  but 
what  lalenied  man  has  a  dolt  for  a  father  7  The  fathers  of 
Washin!>lon.  of  Franklin,  of  \Vel»sier,  of  Wesley,  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  of  a  host  (»f  others,  whom  the  reader  will  readily 
'•all  to  mind,  will  he  fonnd  to  have  hern  men  of  strong  com- 
mon sense,  sniind  jndsment.  strong  native  |)owcrs  of  intellect, 
and  mneh  gr>iif*ral  information. 

And  lh«'!i,  airain,  admittmg  ihat  talents  do  always  come 
t'rnni  the  mniher.  these  mothvrs  nnist  ^el  thoir  talents  itome- 
jr/tr/r.  Do  ili«y  always  inherit  them  from  ////•/>  mothers  .'  Do 
they  !n»t  more  frequiritly  inherit  ihem  from  their/riMr/w/  If 
an.  and  farts  \u  any  ahiindance  show  that  this  is  the  case, 
stitl  the  talents  ol'ten  come  from  \\\c  intiin  line,  and  they  ot*tcn 
als»»  (/rsnnti  m  the  male  line;  as  in  the  families  of  the  Scw- 
r\ lis.  the  Folt;ers.  the  Lcwis^vs,  the  Ivlwardses,  and  others 
alp\'idy  tnentinned,  atid  riAvr/ lirancli  off  tVom  rt  throngh  the 
d:ut.'liltM's  of  this  talented  line,  mtotlmse  families  into  which 
lh«-y  m-irry. 

TliiTt'  i-i.  liowever,  one  |»rineii»ie  of  hereditary  descent,  pre- 
senti  d  in  ni:uiy  •»!  the  |»reet!linL'  f:iets.  thiuigh  not  formally 
Hnntiinircd.  wliirli  shonld  not  hr  lust  sight  of  in  determining 
wlieiliiT  sii[.enor  talents  are  derivi"!  from  the  father  or  moth- 
er; iKiiiiety,  that  ehildreti  take  particniar  qualities,  not  from 
cit/tcr  /tfirnif.  lint  tVoin  a  i.»-r/i7*//-pan'nl,  illnstralions  of  which 
priiH'ipIe  are  tnrnished  by  the  II:itch  family,  cliap.  iii.  sec. 
1  ;  hy  the  Melgian  (iiant,  sec.  'A:  by  the  case  of  insanity 
repniird  !)y  Mi^s  llnnt,  cliap.  vi.  see.  1  ;  by  the  kitten  loving 
pro|ie!isiiy,  sec.  \} :  l>y  the  child  of  Dr.  (tibson,  by  the  graiid- 
modier  III  Wihstrr.  and  by  eases  mentioned  in  other  portions 
ol'  the  work,  as  well  as  by  the  general  observation  of  man- 
kimi. 

The  follnwint!  facts,  while  they  arc  interesting  in  them- 
selves, will  serve  to  illnsirate  mir  general  subject— the  con- 
ihtioiis  of  parents,  while  iH^coming  panMits,  as  intliiencing 
their  children.  Slid  Judge  I.,  to  me,  durinc  a  conversation 
on  this  subject — **  1  never  employed  my  inteiicct  in  k>ecoming 
a  father,  except  in  tho  case  of  ray  yungcst  chdd.     After 
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All  amirtlili*  fliiM.  A  bint  to  |Mfeiilft. 

closiiii;  my  arduous (liitii\s  oii  iheb(Mirlu  |ii'otr:iete(I  tiiiiiMiallf 
loiii^,  1  clf*ti?riniiio(l  to  throw  ott'  all  rare,  to  altniidun  hiisiiicss 
for  a  limi\  and  \o  nmatv  ami  fHJny  vnjsrlf  \\'\\\\  my  taniily. 
and  accordiniHy  invited  sevrral  nif'inh(*rs  ot"  the  bar  and 
othrrs  of  tny  particnlar  iVicnils,  frDiii  adjoining  towii8,  to 
niiM't  at  my  Ikmiso,  and  have  a  social  and  happy  time.  tHi 
arrivini!  ai  hume,  afirr  an  ahsrnrc  ol'  srvrral  wri'ks,  1  ruiiiid 
that  my  wife  had  just  clisoharyi-d  hrr  meiiMs;  ami  >he  u\i* 
rondrri'd  cxc-ordinifly  ha|>|»y,  h*»ih  hy  my  retnrii.  and  l»y  i\\t 
<.'om))any  I  broniiht  with  me.  all  nf  \vh(»ni  entiTod  hi-art  and 
sotil  into  thr  social  festivity:  and  hy  addmi;  mn^ic  and  danc-* 
^wvd.  we  had  a  trnly  jt»Ily  inne  of  it.  \Vc  Iniih  retired  in  a 
mo^t  happy  framo  of  mmd.  and  it  was  under  thcM.*  cheerful 
iiithienres,  that  this  ehild  was  het;otteii.  and  a  better  nalured. 
liappier  dispoMtioned  child,  yon  never  saw.  She  ncvercrie*. 
or  frets,  or  (N>mplains.  but  will  sit  on  the  tloor  by  the  hour, 
and  amuse  hersell*,  and  appears  always  happy."  The  author 
.spt>tii  some  days  m  the  .lnd!j;f*'s  t'aimiy  when  this  cliild  was 
about  a  year  old,  and  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  her  Lot 
f.ryin^.  and  always  appeariiiLr  perfectly  liappy. 

Another  father,  on  briimini;  ins  dauirhttfr  to  me  to  U*  ex- 
amined. remark«'d.  atrer  I  had  expatiated  pretty  freely  \\\r*m 
her  superior  intellect.  amiabUiiess.  and  iii-iniine  L^uldlli*2k^,  re- 
marked, afti'r  she  had  lel't.  that  she  was  Ix^yond  compan^u 
the  best  and  tin*  most  talented  of  iiisciiildren.  and  added,  that 
he  acctMinted  for  it  from  the  lact.  tliat  when  ^he  was  liegiH- 
teii  and  born,  he  was  m  the  t'nll  tide  of  siiccrssful  biiMiiess. 
had  money  tlowinu  in  upon  htm.  and  was  abundantly  pros- 
pered 111  every  thini; ;  but  that  his  children  liorn  alu*rwards. 
while  he  was  smartiiiir  under  ri*Vfrses  o\  I'ortune,  were  itl- 
tcmpered,  and  imt  as  tntilleetual  as  she  was. 

\»v\  parents  look  back  to  ilie  firNt  history  of  their  owl 
chiltlreii.  and  learn  tioin  these  and  similar  tacts,  losuk^ns  tor 
the  L-iiidanre  of  their  future  conduct.  Ami  let  eirery  parent 
emp!«»y  inttlhri  m  ibeM*  tb**  mn>t  important  relations  ot*  hie. 
It  IS  a  law  oT  oiir  iiatnn*,  that,  to  be  promotive  of  happineaa, 
'///  our  beluiLT^i  must  be  e\i>n'i>ed  in  harmony  with  and  undcc 
the  guidance  ai  intellect ;  and  iJie  procrealivc  fceliug,  mbove 
all  others,  should  be  thus  exerci.scd. 
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llnppy  pareiMt  baw  uniable  cbildren.  A  faailj  in  Lcmdl. 

Another  point  closely  connected  with  this  subject,  and,  in- 
deed, growing  out  of  it,  is  the  influence  of  affection,  and  also 
of  disagreement,  between  husbands  and  wives,  on  their  off- 
springk  The  very  natvre  of  love  is  to  blind  each  parent  to 
the  faults  of  the  other,  and  perfectly  to  cement  and  blend 
iofrriher  the  affections  of  both,  so  as  to  **  make  of  twain  one 
flesh.*'  Nor  ought  husbands  and  wives  ever  to  disagree.  If 
they  cannot  live  together  in  peace  and  love,  they  should  not 
live  tooTPthcr  at  all ;  for,  besides  all  the  pleasures  flowing 
^froin  ihfjir  aiireemont,  and  all  the  tenfold  misery  caused  by 
tlioir  disntjrccnieiu,  or  contention,  (sec  the  author  on  **  Matri- 
mony,*' p|). 'J.")  to  !]1.)  the  influence  of  d>sngrcenient  upon  the 
disposiiiMu  of  cliildr(M],  and  also  upon  their  talents,  is  per- 
iiirio!is  h(»yond  all  conception.  I-el  the  reader  cast  his  eye 
aroitiHi  on  iIk;  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  and  see  if  he 
riin  rifi'l  a  sincrle  fatnily  of  children  who  are  highly  intellec* 
tunl  ami  aini:iblo,  whose  parents  live  together  unhappily. 
And  :i^!;  country  school-masters,  \vIio.  by  '*  boarding  anumd," 
liii')\v  wIu'tluT  \\w  p:in*nts  of  particular  y-^liolars  live  totrcthcr 
lia|>T>:ly  or  uuiilfa^irinily,  if  the  ])nr«Mi!s  of  their  niisrhievous, 
irniL'hty.  Irnl  juipils,  who  will  n«iili«T  loarn  nor  minri,  but 
ai«'  >i!lis!i.  and  up  to  all  niannrr  <»f  rocutiy.  do  n<»t  .i/-t';/f/7///y 
«l'i  UP'! :  a!r!  if  tli*..*  parents  of  ilit»se  chiidri'U  that  are  amiable, 
li»viijj,  lovrly.  bri^iit,  l'^.i*!  sdiolars,  and  pronnse  well,  do 
noi  livf  lo'joihor  in  love  /  Nt)r  can  word.s  express  the  ina- 
]i  »rtan'-«»  oF  this  s'i!>j«»ct.  livery  cross  worrl,  every  hard 
lot'lini;.  is  a  dapper  aimed  at  tlic  happiness  of  your  unborn 
iiiraiii.     The  following  is  an  illustration  : 

A  husband  and  wife  in  l.owtdl  love  each  other  tendo^y, 
neitlirr  having  boon  known  ever  to  liave  sp«»ken  a  cross  Word 
to  thr  other.  This  imion  appears  to  be  ptrfect,  and  each  to 
Im^  liirrally  bonnd  up  in  the  other.  The  children  of  this 
happy  iM»ion,  are  among  the  sweetest  and  most  affectionate 
children  any  whore  to  Iw  found,  no  cross  words,  no  pouting, 
sroMmtr,  domineering,  biting,  striking,  or  other  ebullitions  of 
augor.  but  embraces  and  affectionate  caresses  take  their 
plaro,  the  most  perfect  union  pervading  the  who*e  family. 
IJiii  who  ever  saw  a  family  of  cross,  ugly-tempered  cinldren, 
unless  their  parents  quarrelled,  or,  at  least,  often  blamed  and 
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found  fault  with  each  other?  or,  whoever  saw  iieeviah,  fret- 
ful, scolding,  disagreeing  parents,  whose  children  were  not 
equally  so  I  But,  additional  force  will  be  given  to  these  re- 
marks, by  showing  how  intimately  the  condition  of  the 
mother  affects  the  character  of  the  child.  Unpleasant  feel- 
ings towards  her  husband,  render  her  constantly  roiserablt. 
and  keep  her  angry  most  of  the  time ;  and  this  mtist  neces- 
sarily impress  the  same  sad  and  angry  tone  upon  the  chiki. 
by  which  it  will  be  rendered  unhappy  for  life,  and  scatter  iJ 
feeling  wherever  it  goes  ! 

Above  all  things,  husbands  and  wives  should  never  co- 
habit, unless  perfect  good  feeling  subsists  between  them: 
first,  because  the  exercise  of  Amativeness  merely,  without 
its  being  modified  and  purified  by  the  sanction  and  the  con- 
current blending  of  all  the  other  faculties,  in  which  the 
animal  is  buried  in  the  spiritual  and  the  exalted,  becoma 
mere  lust,  of  the  basest  and  most  loathsome  character,  and 
most  brutal  and  disgusting  !  How  is  it  possible  to  make  so 
exalted  an  element  of  our  nature,  an  instrument  of  auimai 
gratification  merely,  from  which  all  its  higher,  hoKer  charac- 
teristics, those  that  *'  make  of  twain  one  flesh,*'  are  banished  I 
Let  woman,  especially,  answer  this  i|uestion.  Secondly, 
because  the  child  begotten  by  animal  feeling  merely,  must 
necessarily  be  animal  all  its  lite;  nor  is  it  jxissibie  to  slay 
the  deep,  broad  current  of  human  iniquity,  now  threatening 
to  swallow  up  all  that  is  lovely,  all  that  is  pure  and  holy  in 
man,  in  one  great  besom  of  selfishness  and  moral  pollution,  by 
all  the  preaching  in  diristendom,  by  all  the  means  of  gncc 
and  efforts  at  reform  now  in  vogue,  till  parents,  in  iJkeir  pmm 
caparity  as  parvuta,  commence  it,  and  bi*get  and  bring  forth 
in  a  pure,  and  in  an  elevated  slate  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  a 
vigorous  and  lu\iliiiy  state  of  body.  Nor  can  I  resist  the 
conviction,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
from  the  exeroiye  of  appetite,  and  from  all  the  other  facttltics,. 
that  BIT  ONE  cohabitation  should  take  place  to  a  birth*  As 
ve  are  not  made  to  eat  mvniy  to  gratify  the  palate,  bnt  en^ 
when  nature  difmrnds  fht  rrsuU  of  eating,  so  we  should  not 
exercise  this  organ  in  this  manner  oftener  than  its  rsiiilfi,  m 
offspring,  requires.    But  my  tlieory  on  tliis  poinl  1  ahnll  fjiw 
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in  a  Bepmrate  work,  entitled  ''AmatiTeneBs,  it  Uses  and 
Abuses,  including  the  remedy  of  the  latter."  The  abore 
has  been  introduced,  because,  without  it,  anff  work  on  hered* 
itary  descent  would  be  incomplete;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  reader  will  appreciate  this  much,  at  least. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  OFnCE  OF  THE  MOTHER  IN  NOURISHING  THE  EMBRYO  AND 

INFANT. 

QrT,  while  the  eangeniud  influences  of  the  mother  on  the 
ckaracier  and  talents  of  the  child,  may  or  may  not  equal  or 
exceed  those  of  the  father,  still,  the  influences  which  she  is 
cofnpelled  to  exert  U(K>n  it  during  gesta£ion^  and  even  in 
nursing,  unquestionably  give  her  a  much  greater  power  over 
the  character  of  her  ofl*spring,  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
father  to  exert;  first,  because  they  are  continued  so  much 
longer;  and  secondly,  vhaterer  the  seed  may  be,  nothing  can 
come  of  it  if  planted  upon  a  rock,  or  in  a  barren  soil.  What^ 
ever  the  original  elements  of  talent  may  be.  the  phystical 
Btamina  must  be  good,  the  constitution  must  be  strong,  or  the 
child  will  die  l)eforc  it  arrives  at  maturity,  or  else  have  too 
little  physical  strength  to  sustain  the  mind  in  long-continued 
or  powerful  action.  I  say,  then,  let  the  germ  be  ichai  it 
mat/ — the  very  tn'st  jpossil^e — a  weakly  mother  can  produce 
no(hin*r  hut  a  weakly  offspring,  and  a  weakly  ofl^spring  can 
nerrr  become  distinguishod.  The  one  condition  of  intel- 
lectual niul  moral  excellence,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
others,  is  a  strong  constitution:  and  this  must  come  from  the 
mother  or  rather,  from  both  father  and  mother.  Be  the 
father  ever  so  strong  and  healthy,  a  feeble  mother,  with  little 
vitality  herself,  cannot  possibhj  impart  sutficient  vitality  to 
the  oiTiKpring,  to  lay  the- basis  of  a  strong  constitution. — and, 
without  this,  farewell  to  genit^s,  farewell  to  moral  excellence, 
and  to  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  nature!  Suppose  an  able- 
bodied  man  to  be  hAlf-starved.  and  allowed  but  half  the  air 
required  for  breathing,  would  he  not  pine  away,  and  lose 
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Strength  and  weight  in  proportion  as  his  sustenance  was 
withheld  from  him  ?  And  if  this  be  the  case  with  strong 
men^  already  grown,  how  much  nio|re  so  with  children  that 
are  growing  1  Nor  have  I  the  least  doubt,  but  that  mil- 
lions of  the  youth  of  our  land  lose  half  of  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  power,  by  working  off  too  much  an- 
imal energy,  or  taking  in  too  little — thus  having  less 
physical  energy  than  they  require  for  growth.  Let  a  child 
he  half-starved,  and  Iiow  soon  it  withers  and  dies !  How 
much  more,  then,  will  the  embryo,  if  but  poorly  supplied 
with  nourishment,  become  feeble  and  stinted  in  both  its 
mental  and  its  physical  growth  !  I  repeat  it,  the  child 
stands  not  the  least  chance  of  distinction,  and  hardly,  of  life, 
unless  its  mother  be  able  to  furnish  it,  before  birth,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  animal  life.  If  the  unborn  infant  can 
survive  the  death  of  its  mother  but  a  few  moments  at 
farthest,  surely,  when  the  mother  is  but  half  alive,  how  can 
the  child  be  more  so?  No  connection  can  possibly  be  more 
intimate  than  is  that  between  mother  and  child;  the  latter 
being  nourished,  sustained,  and  even  formed^  by  the  same 
life-blood,  by  the  same  nervous  energy,  which  sustains  the 
former,  so  that,  if  the  supply  be  not  amply  sufficient  for 
Imth^  each  is  starving  the  other.  If  a  meal,  barely  sufficient 
for  one,  be  set  before  two,  all  that  either  eats,  is  so  much 
taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  other;  but  if  there  be  not 
sufficient  for  one,  the  case  is  so  much  the  worse.  Merely  to 
impart  to  the  unborn  infant  nourishment  sufficient  for  growth, 
causes  a  great  drain  of  animal  power;  but,  to  impart  to  it 
the  quantum  sufficit  of  animal  energy  requisite  for  enabling 
it  to  maintain  a  separate  existence  of  its  own,  to  preserve 
health,  and  to  gather  up  within  itself  those  physical  and 
mental  energies  required  to  be  put  forth  in  after-life,  demands 
still  more.  And  every  mother  knows,  that  carrying  a  child 
causes  a  tremendous  drain  of  animal  energy,  and  tends 
greatly  to  exhaust  the  vital  powers.  Otherwisoi  from  what 
source  could  the  child  derive  its  vital  stamina?  and  especiaUy 
the  great  afnoi/7»/ of  vitality  requisite  to  sustain  its  entrance 
into  the  world,  and  going  through  it?  And  hejice  it  is  thai 
Nature  has  kindly  furnished  to  the  mother,  at  such  linii^a 
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greater  supply  of  this  energy,  than  she  does  at  other  times. 
Mothers,  while  pregnant,  provided  they  are  not  suffering 
from  previously  incurred  debility  or  disease,  sleep  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  sometimes  being  so  sleepy  that  they  can 
hardly  keep  their  eyes  open,  eat  more  and  digest  better,  and 
experience  a  general  augmentation  of  their  usuaf  animal 
energy.  And  hence  the  inference,  that  mothers  should  sleep 
plentifully,  should  exercise  much,  breathe  fresh  air  in  abun- 
dance, eat  freely  of  nourishing  food,  and  take  all  possible 
pains  to  augment  this  supply  of  vitality  in  themselves,  in 
order  to  impart  it  in  large  quantities  to  their  embryo,  &o  as 
to  lay  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  animal  energy,  that 
is,  so  as  lo  give  it  a  strong  physical  constitution.  And, 
above  all  things,  mothers  in  this  state,  hhould  not  work  so 
lianl  as  to  exhaust  themselves,  nor  sit  and  sew,  nor  force 
themselves  to  koep  awake  when  they  desire  to  sleep,  nor  sit 
up  with  the  sick,  nor  shut  iliemselves  up  within  doors,  and 
from  fresh  air,  nor  do  any  thing  whatever  that  will  deprive 
tlirm,  and,  conscqueiiily,  llieir  charge,  of  any  of  the  animal 
fMoruy  roquircd  by  it. 

Ami  tins  is  a  most  ^rrlous  sin  of  mothers.     Many  of  them 
have*   but   a    ficblo  supply  of  animal  life*,  at   best,  hardly 
enouizh   to  keop  (him^tlvts  aiivp,  and  not  a  groat   to  spare 
a  i-liild,   and   yet,  they  not  only  become  parents,  but,  even 
wliilo  pregnant,  instead  of  husbandnig  the  small  supply  of 
Mri'nLMli    tliry  have,  arc   lavish   even  of  that,  and   thus   rob 
tlioniNolvcs  and  (heir  infants  of  vitality,  and  pay  the  dreadful 
lorfeit  of  this  violation  of  Na(nro*s  laws,  by  having  a  feeble, 
iloiieate,  sickly  child,  too   feeble   to  sustain   life   long,  and 
wliirh.  consc(|iientIy.dies  young.     Nor  have  1  one  particle  of 
doulit,  but  (hat  this  very  cause  operates  to  kill  more  mothers 
and  children,  to  occasion   more   deaths   annually,  than    any 
other  form  of  disi^ase — than  intemperance,  or  consumption,  or 
fever,  or  any  other  single  cause  whatever,  if  not  more  than 
ALL  Oilier   eansrs   put    together.      Children   die  of  croup,  of 
fevers,  of  tectliinss.  of  brain  fever,  of  the  summer  complaint, 
and  of  other  diseases  innumerable,  induced  pritnurili/  by  the 
nu>ther*s   having   literally  stakved   ihem  of  animal   energy 
before  birth,  and  therebv  leaving  them  too  weakly  to  support 
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themselves  against  these  diseases,  which,  if  the  mother  bad 
furnished  this  energy,  would  have  taken  no  hold  of  them. 
I  would  tell  half  the  women  of  onr  laud,  both  married  and 
single,  that  they  are  not  marriageable — that  for  them  to  be- 
come pregnant,  is  to  commit  both  infanticide  and  suicide — 
is  so  efTcctually  to  drain  themselves  of  vital  energy,  that  dis- 
ease, in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  will  take  advantage  of  this 
exhaustion,  and  hurry  them  into  a  premature  grave — and 
also  to  produce  oflspring  so  feeble,  that  they  too  roust  neces- 
sarily break  the  hearts  of  fond,  doting  parents,  by  dying  in 
their  mothers'  arms,  if  not  before  they  see  the  light !  We  are 
shocked  when  we  read  of  the  Hindoo  mother  casting  her 
child  into  the  Ganges,  or  the  Chinese  casting  thetr  infants,  as 
soon  as  they  arc  born,  into  the  street,  to  be  devoured,  or  to  be 
picked  up  in  loads  by  city  scavengers,  and  thrown  by 
thousands  daily  into  a  ])it  prepared  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose; or  of  those  barbarous  nations  who  kill  children  outright 
to  cat  their  llesh — but  in  what  respect  do  they  differ  from 
those  American  mothers  who  cause  the  death  of  their  iufauts 
by  starvation,  the  worst  form  of  death,  before  birth,  or  else 
render  them  so  weakly  that  thoy  die  during  adolescence? 
In  the  number  of  their  infanticides'}  By  no  means;  for,  I 
verily  believe  that  more  infants  are  annuaJly  killed  in  Amer- 
ica, in  proportion  to  its  population,  by  this  and  other  similar 
means,  than  arc  killed  in  any  nation  on  the  globe,  and  killed^ 
too,  by  their  otrn  mothers — killed  quite  as  cffectnaliy  as  if  a 
razor  were  drawn  across  their  throats,  or  poison  administered 
to  them.  Most  horrible,  is  the  thought !  But  what  else  is  it, 
what  else  can  it  be,  that  consigns  to  an  early  grave  above 
half  the  children  born  ?  Do  half  of  the  children  of  China, 
or  Birniah,  or  the  unlnusht  Indian,  die  before  they  become 
full-grown?  By  no  moans.  But,  with  all  our  boasted 
liberty,  intelligonco,  civilization,  and  even  Christianity,  no 
nation  under  heaven,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  commits 
any  where  near  the  proportionate  number  of  downright 
MiTRDRKs,  committed  in  this  our  blessed  country,  our  en- 
lightened age  and  nation  !  No  tongue  can  tell  the  number 
of  mothers  and  children  killed  outright,  or  else  made  to  drag 
out  a  short  and  miserable  existence,  by  that  accuned  piaetica 
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of  tight-lacing.  Most  etl'ectually  does  it  cramp,  and  gin  in, 
and  deaden  the  vital  apparatus,  and  thus  stop  the  flow  of 
▼iiaUijr  at  its  fountain-head,  kilhng  its  thousands  before  ihey 
marry,  and  so  efl'eclually  wcakenhig  others,  as  indirectly, 
tkough  cifeciually,  to  cause  the  death  of  tens  of  thousands, 
ay,  o(  millions  more.  Yes,  and  that  even  by  Chrisiitm 
mothers — by  the  daughters  of  Zion,  the  followers  of  the 
Ijamb!  Yea,  more.  These  infanticides,  tnV/t  their  corsetf 
actually  on^  are  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High 
God,  and  even  to  the  communion-tahic  of  the  saints!  And 
poor,  mulUc-drumuK'd  ministers,  either  do  not  ktiow  that 
oorsetting  docs  any  daniugc,  or,  knowing  it,  do  not  open 
their  mealy  months,  but  adniniisier  tlin  sueraincnt  to  infanti' 
ridvity  and  to  those  who,  tchiie  pnrtakhi:^  of  the  emblems  of 
tlieir  dying  Saviour,  arc  ^' in  thv  renj  nrf'*  of  committing 
imfanticide^  and  slow,  but  eirectnal  suicidv!  Nor  is  there  any 
Mu  in  American  Christian  mothers'  connnittnig  these  tinngs, 
whereas  misitiiMutrii'S  must  be  hent  to  L'/iina  and  liumbay^ 
to  prevent  their  coniniiiting  these  very  same  crimes,  though 
by  a  process  as  much  lesis  horrible,  as  to  be  killed  outright 
l.y  oiic  tell  blow,  is  less  pain  hi  1  than  to  be  icrudually 
.starved  and  strancled.  till  a  liiiKennir.  and  therefore  a  most 
horrid  deaili,  gives  reliet  J  And  which  is  the  worst,  to  kill 
the  child  iiustfifft/y,  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  or  to  give  it  a 
sU)W  I'oison  that  will  he  sure  to  end  its  life,  but  not  till  it  has 
siitlVred  a  thousand  deaths,  and  |H*rhaps  reached  its  teens  1 

Is  this  riction,  or  is  it  fact  ]  Has  the  author  reasoned  in- 
correctly, or  are  all  lii^ht-lacers  gradual  Inil  virtual  mieides^ 
and  those  of  them  who  marry,  rhil*h'en-kiUers  f  And  should 
not  a  sin  us  fatal  as  this  is,  to  the  health  and  life  of  posterity, 
be  exhibited  just  as  it  really  is — a  most  murderous  fashion  !♦ 

It  is  said,  with  what  propriety  I  know  not.  tliat  the  fashion 
of  wearitii;  corsets  originated  in  \\vj\\  life,  and  was  invented 
tit  cover  up  tin;  frailly  of  a  lashionable  and  a  nspeetnttle  fair 
one.  How  many  note  wear  them  for  a  similar  reason,  **  de- 
ponent saith  not.^' 

*  A  niorp  full  exponitioo  of  i'  it  crjiiig  oul  will  l»e  fuuntl  in  volume  t., 
pp.  4^^  to  03  uf  till'  Flirenologkat  Jouritul,  and  aJ«u  in  a  ii  |>urute  form, 
'I!  use  rated  witli  spiiropriate  engraviufa. 
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But  this  is  by  no  means  all.    Tbe  whole  system  of  Bodern 
female  education  is  wrong,  from  the  nursery  to  the  parlor 
and  the  grave,  and  directly  calculated  to  reduce  the  vital 
energies  of  females,  and  utterly  to  unfit  them  for  becoming 
wives,  and  especially  mothers.    All  children,  but  pariicularly 
girls,  are  confined,   mostly,  within  doors,  and  thereby  ex- 
cluded from  both  fresh  air  and  exercise.    They  must  go  to 
school  steadily,  must  tax  their  mental  powers  to  tbe  utmost 
to  excel  the  other  scholars,  and  thus  drain  their  vital  ener- 
gies from  their  bodies  to  their  brains,  which  stints  their 
growth,  and  enfeebles  their  constitutions.      They  must  be 
dressed  prettily,  and  thus,  lightly,  which  exposes   them  to 
colds ;  must  never  romp,  nor  even  play,  because  it  is  jtow 
and  unlady-iike,  and  makes  them  totnbaySf  but  they  must  sit 
down  to  their  nccdle-work,  to  their  baok,  to  their  music,  or 
*'  tend  the  baby,"  the  moment  they  are  out  of  school,  eat  hot 
bread  and  pastry,  and  drink  lea  and  coffee  in  large  quanti- 
ties: must  never  run,  but  must  move  steadily,  like  a  woman; 
must  reach  puberty  all  unprepared  for  it,  and  know  nothing 
whatever  of  its  approach,  so  as  to  bend  or  break   their  con- 
stitutions, and  experience  attendant  difiicnities  all  their  lives, 
to  be  re-augmented  by  the  quack  nostrums  of  the  day,  in- 
stead of  cured  by  air  and  exercise;  must  be  young  ladies  at 
ten,  or,  at  farthest,  by  twelve,  because  apples  in  June  are  so 
very  delicious,  and  so  very  healthy,  an»J  because  all  fruit  is  so 
much  better  be/ore  it  is  ripe  than  after  ;   must  learn  to  be 
fashionable,  and  to  dress  prettily,  and  go  to  church   to  show 
their  pretty  curls,  their  new  dress  or  shoes,  and  their  cotton 
paddings;   must  not  be  allowed  sufficient  physical  energy 
with  which  to  grow,  but  must  be  small,  and  deKeaie^  and 
jjrhn,  and  pretty,  axid  Utile  \ixd\es',  must  learn  music  seien^ 
tifically,  and  sit  at  the  piano  by  the  month;  must  be/atAioi»- 
able,  and  to  be  so,  must  sit  and  sew  diligently  by  the  year,  so 
as  to  get  that  new  frock  done  for  next  Sunday,  or  that  piece 
of  fine  needle-work  finished  for  a  given  occasion;  and  by 
the  time  girls  are  fourteen,  just  when   they  require  aU 
their  energies  for  growth,  they  must  go  to  some  tradOi  be  a 
mantua-maker,  or  milliner,  or  tailoress,  or  go  into  tbe  factory, 
or  the  bindery,  or  the  press-room,  or  be  a  kitchen-dmdge^ 
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and  must  work  and  work,  to  get  something  wherewith  to 
apjHitr  well  in  company  and  at  ciiurch,  till  they  break  down 
their  healih,  and,  with  tiuht-lacina,  superinduce  a  variety  of 
female  diseases  (hat  make  them  drag  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence: or  if  not  com|ielled  to  work,  ihcy  must  lie  placed  at  the 
btiardiiig-schot)!,  mubt  be  taxed  to  their  inmost,  and  allowed 
little  exercise,  in  tirder  to  put  on  the  urarts,  and  learn  to  ap- 
pf^ar  iHliresihnr  and  be  tashiunabio.  and  prepared  to  secure 
the  preat  end  of  woman  s  existence — Ma/rit/£ic — and  mn^t 
lljen  lie  Ui^herrd  into  L'entefl  bociety.  to  diess,  liirt,  iret  in 
love,  have  their  aluctioiis  biiLrhit'd.  court,  wi  ur  low  dicsses 
and  (Inn  &h<M>.  and  take  a  dt  alli-cold.  or  tiver,  perhaps 
daure  all  ni^'ht  and  steep  all  day.  keep  tale  iionrs.  promen- 
ade, read  novels,  talk  nonM'n>e.  make  con()iif>i.s,  take  no 
exertMse.  but  .slull  down  the  pood  tl  inizs,  and  swill  down 
siroMi:  tJ''(.*oclions  of  tea  and  eoiie<\  pipniL!  hot.  so  as  to  in- 
(iui-e  piT'^piratKin  and  eonse(|ueiit  rolds  :  1 1*  ronthied  mostly 
wiihni  diicrs.  and  in  h^'t  ronnis  at  lintt  :  and  ihns.  by  a  con- 
tinual vi'il.ilKMi  nf  every  law  of  pliys.i»!<'L'y.  break  down 
their  CnnNiiiuiiniiN.  neliiri*  jje.el-aehe.  nervons  al:'eclit|iis, 
pa!|iit;iiMn  of  fill'  1m  ait.  hin*;  al!ei't:oiiM.  a  weak  sliimach, 
sle«j»I«'^'»iii*s.s.  i\('  .  vVe  .  !*•  lln*  i-nii  ot  tf  «■  whole  ehapler  o( 
frni.iie  eiini|i!:inilN :  in  di-einnuL'  wln-h.  il  i\  aie  d.»M"il  with 
i'al(ini>-!,  aitil  i'*il:i!''.  ami  i|nnin:i .  I'lid  i|t-(-;;i'.  ;!|:d  bled 
ahno*«i  In  (ieaiii.  and  li't'iine-  fiintirnu'd  inva!iii>.  pa>t  all  le- 
eovrry.  anil  llie'i  in:iv  \.:i\r  mi'-  tlnul.  jMt^'^ihiy  two  childien, 
sulli-r  ix'Vi  nd  all  :ir-<  •  on!  i.i.iiiiL'  L'esiaix.n  i-nd  laiiuntioiK 
and  are  i1mi>  etieit'ial.)  di.i'iinl  nf  aininil  riier.V.  aid  die: 
but  not  I.il  ni.e  einid  i.s  hni.rd.  :i{.d  aiinthtr  in  just  leady  to 
I'ollow  ii>  fiail.  siiiieiiiiL'  iiifiLrr  loan  i.uiiine!y  L'lave! 

Ami  ilien.  niarrad  wi'iuiii.  L'lneially.  :.re  ni.i  in  a  situa- 
tion eapabli*  of  d.uni:  josliei*  to  iheir  eiiialit  n.  i^.i  ir.olher?. 
\N  lib  o!ie  ehiid  inid(  r  their  teet.  anntiter  m  ihesr  lap.  and 
aunihir  in  eintiryi>.  with  all  t^ie  woik.  ami  ao  tiie  rarrs  ot 
a  family  on  their  hands:  tVetted  lo  death  by  dis  'brdient  and 
ill-tempered  chiUireu.  and.  |ierhaps.  by  dissaii>lied  liusbands, 
made  pertect  kitchen-diiid^'cs  by  day.  and  kepi  awnke  in  the 
iiigiit  by  squalling  yonnc  t^n^s — n'lidered  entss  by  ilie  I'eeble- 
ness  and  peevish  uiciitul  coudilion  of  the  mother  before  par- 
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turition,  and  her  eating  pickles,  peppers,  encumbers,  cakes, 
salt-meat,  and  other  indigestibles,  while  nursing,  and  by  her 
Tiolating  the  laws  of  physiology  in  regard  to  the  child, — 
baring  no  time  to  cultivate  their  intellects,  none  to  attend 
lectures,  or  take  recreation,  or  amusement,  or  fresh  air;  they 
are  thus  effectually  dragged  through  life  as  if  by  tbe  hair  ef 
their  heads:  have  no  peace  all  their  lives,  no  opportunity  to 
take  in  those  resources  of  animal  life  with  which  to  sua- 
tain  themselves,  or  furnish  vitality  to  their  children, — bow 
can  they  avoid  frequent  miscarriages,  or  give  birtb  to  any 
but  sickly,  animal  offspring?  And  when  we  add  together 
the  unfitness  of  most  of  our  women,  and  those  unfavorable 
family  influences  under  which  most  children  are  bom,  what 
are  we  lo  expect  of  the  rising  race?  Just  wliat  the  rising 
race  {«,  both  physically  and  mentally — a  race  of  Lilliputians, 
sharp-favored,  slim,  spindling,  sickly,  barking  with  colds, 
ugly-looking,  deformed  in  the  spine,  and  so  frail  in  health, 
that  they  die  by  thousands  and  by  millions,  just  when  they 
might  have  begun  to  enjoy  life  themselves,  and  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  their  parents.  That  the  tendency  of  our  age 
and  nation  is  dotcmcard,  no  one  can  deny ;  and  one  cause  of 
it  is  in  our  inothers.  Where  are  the  men  of  former  genera- 
tions, with  sound  minds  in  strong  bodies?  Diminishing  in 
stature,  and  becoming  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  diseases,  some 
of  which  were  unknown  to  our  fathers,  prccocioua,  selfish, 
crimes  multiplying  upon  us !  Oh!  who  can  look  upon  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  not  weep !  Who  can  look  upon 
the  youthful  race  now  coming  forward,  upon  diminutive, 
crying,  dying  infancy,  puny,  precocious  childhood,  and  es- 
pecially, upon  our  girls  and  young  women^  pale,  emaciated, 
ilat-chestcd,  small-waisted,  delicate,  and  homely,  one  and 
all,  and  not  shed  a  tear  over  the  dubious  fate  of  our  repub- 
lic !  They  were  American  rtomen  who  made  our  republic, 
and  American  women  are  fast  unmaking  it ! 

If  you  ask  me  how  our  daughters  should  be  brought  up, 
I  answer,  in  general  terms,  exactly  co?)/riiry,  as  tnticA  osjms- 
sible,  to  the  present  system  of  female  education.  Do  not 
bundle  them  up  so  warm,  nor  dose  them  so  much  fron  the 
cradle;  but  give  them  much  out-of-door  air,  and  a  pleMf  if 
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cold  water  in  the  form  of  hatha ;  harden  them  instead  of 
rendering  them  delicate  ;  let  them  play  instead  of  going  to 
achool;  give  them  roast  potatoes,  and  bread  and  milk,  instead 
of  the  indigestibles  of  modern  cookery ;  teaeh  them  on  the 
plan  proposed  in  my  work  on  Education  and  Self-Improve 
ment;  govern  them  by  reason,  not  by  blows,  by  love,  not  by 
fretting  and  threatening ;  give  them  abundance  of  exercise 
and  romping  between  ten  and  eighteen;  let  them  be  girls,  and 
be  considered  as  such  till  they  are  about  twenty,  yet  leach 
them  domestic  duties,  cookery  and  physiology;  let  them  know 
nothing  about  being  fashionable,  or  beaux,  or  love-matters, 
experimentally,  till  after  that  age,  and  not  marry,  till,  at 
least,  ticenty-fivc :  let  the  preservation  of  the  health,  and  the 
laying  in  of  physical  stamina,  including  growth,  be  their 
highest  recommendation ;  let  them  marry  \he\x  first  love,  and 
never  be  scolded,  for,  rarely  does  woman  deserve  it,  and  then, 
while  **  after  the  manner  of  women,"  let  all  possible  pains  be 
taken  to  augment  their  physical  energies,  and  render  them 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  improve  their  intellects,  and  a  new 
generation  of  men  and  women,  angels  comparrd  with  the 
present  race,  will  crown  these  efforts.  In  short,  let  Nature  have 
her  perfect  work,  and  Art  **sil  silent  by."  The  artificials  of 
the  day  are  spoiling  our  women  by  wholesale ;  especially  the 
accursed  fashiotis  of  the  day.  Their  chief  evil,  next  to  tight- 
lacing,  consists  in  requiring  of  our  women  so  much  stteing ; 
than  which,  nothing  is  more  detrimental.  No  tongue  can 
tell  the  immense  damage  done  to  the  health  of  women,  and 
to  the  lives  and  talents  of  posterity,  by  that  accursed  instru- 
ment— the  needle ;  and  I  consider  it  immoral,  and  a  jin,  or, 
what  means  the  same  thing,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  our 
being,  to  do,  or  wear,  what  requires  much  sewing.  But  why 
attempt  to  stay  the  raging  billows  of  fashion,  or  declaim 
against  the  artificials  of  society  7  Vain  task !  But,  for  one, 
let  me,  at  ioaat,  iMcp  ever  these  direful  evils  \ 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  nursing  of  children.  Very  poor, 
in  this  respect,  muat  be  the  generality  of  the  women  of  the 
present  day.  Cotton  breaat-works,  the  order  of  the  day,  may 
cheat  the  beaux,  and  do  better  for  courtship,  than  appearing 
10  be  what  moat  Amarican  woman  really  are — '*  cw/ol  w  o 
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hoard" — but  lliey  can  never  cheat  the  babies^  nor  can  any 
thing  supply  the  place  of  Nature's  nourishment  in  abun- 
dance. And  one  reason  why  Nature  causes  gentlemen  to 
admire  them,  is  because  they  are  useful.  They  excite  love 
in  gentlemen,  because  they  are  necessary  for  carrying  the 
matrimonial  relations  into  full  effect;  and  that  there  is  a 
general  proportion  between  their  size  and  the  flow  of  nonr- 
jshment,  will  not  be  doubted.  Their  development  is  also 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  vital  temperament,  or  to  the 
physical  stamina,  and  hence,  their  absence  indicatui  little 
vitality ;  and  they  can  be  increased  by  increasing  that  vi- 
tality— a  principle,  which,  while  it  shows  tlie  low  state  of 
vitality  in  most  American  women,  shows  how  to  enlarge 
them,  iiamoly,  by  girls  taking  much  exercise^  and  strength- 
Ctfifig  their  bodies. 

But  quality^  in  this  case,  is  quite  as  essential  as  quantity; 
and  this  depends  on  the  diet  of  the  mother,  the  slate  of  her 
stomach,  &c., — a  point  to  which  mothers  do  not  sufficiently 
attend:  for,  if  the  mothers  were  healthy  during  gestation, 
and  would  then  keep  their  stomachs  in  good  order,  children 
would  rarely  cry.  They  generally  cry  but  little  till  a  month 
or  two  old,  or  till  the  diseased  state  of  the  mother's  stomach 
has  disordered  theirs.  And  they  cry,  usually,  because  (heir 
own  stomach  is  disea.scd,  that  is,  because  of  flatulence,  or, 
as  grannies  would  say,  they  have  the  "belly-ache."  Now 
whatever  tends  to  disorder  the  mother's  stomach,  will  soon 
be  felt  in  theirs,  and  besides  the  pain  they  feel,  will  corrupt 
their  blood,  retard  or  vitiate  the  growth,  and  sow  the  seeds 
of  disease  in  the  system  of  the  infant. 

I  will  not  here  discuss  the  diet  of  nursing  mothers,  farther 
than  to  interdict  pickles,  cucumbers,  cakes,  hot  bread,  butter, 
fat  meat,  (and  no  meat  at  all  is  better,)  tea,  coffee,  porter, 
beer,  green  fruit,  and  all  compounds  of  alcohol  and  opinm, 
and  to  recommend  rye  nwsh,  and  oat-meal  gruel  and  pud- 
ding, coarse  bread,  tapioca,  sago,  potatoes,  especially  roasted, 
and  a  plain,  simple  diet.  But  directions  touching  diet  will 
be  given  elseirhere,  and  those  kinds  of  food  best  in  generali 
will  be  best  in  this  case. — Let  me  barely  advert,  in  this  ( 
neclion,  to  the  practice  of  giving  opium  and  its  varioiis  ( 
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p«HiiiJ%  ii>  rhiliimi.  I  rniiaitlor  iicMllrry's  ('ordial,  and  uilicr 
likf  cnm|i«inii(l«.  to  tie  moti  detrimeninl  to  rliildrcn,  Itoih  as 
to  htHgith  and  iiiirllrrt.  It  has  |Mit  many  a  rliild  to  »lct*p  for 
Itf^.  Mtfl  lfirkf-d  up  both  \\\v\x  »mM-8  and  their  plraMires 
in  iiH  ifir|N'ihr  tViirni.  And  thru,  inn,  it  alwayi  makes  rhd- 
dirii  rrii««.  True,  ii  may  qiuet  ihrin  for  the  lime,  but,  it  at 
thr  A.ini^"  timr  ihrowF  the  nrrvoui  tyntem  into  a  fcvrriah 
■U'l  irrii.ihlr  Maip.  and  thus  causes  them  to  cry  the  harder. 
Kit  pi<-kli*«.  no  ai  to  make  your  children  cry,  and  then  give 
tbrni  li^minniim  to  mop  thrni ! 

Nftf  Oioiild  rhddrrn.  e«|w*cially  if  cmtt,  Ite  trtiitrd  much 
W!(li  uMr«r<i.  I«*M  ilx-y  do^r  thrni  with  thin  dradening  diiig, 
fn  W\sr\\  ifinr  burdrii.  Kiit.  wr  will  not  now  enter  into  the 
ntir-iii-^  of  rhilitr**n.  hiii  hunt  mir  remarki  to  our  original  de- 
H'-.M!  ihit  n\  lit*  nil  1 1.1  ry  dewnit.  or  showing  how  to  pro* 
ri'./-«-  (Ifm      T\\\s  %nhjiTt  of  nur^:nff  children  will  be  |Br»ued 

ill  .in«»*ln  r  rnfin«-r||on 

«'"  '  Ir.-ii  ..ii'jhf.  I  i!iirik.  »o  niifM'  lonsr^r  thnn  they  ^nernMy 
d<t  «iv  r-  f  t«*i  iif  \hxt*v  Vi'.irH  nlii.  that  it,  providrd  ihrir 
I1IO-*  f-r*  If'*  :it  lilt*  r  .**.(  ^i:il<'.  I  dr.iw  this  inference  t'.om 
n-i  t'  '    *'\    'ii»'    air.mil   kini'l'trn     nnt|    yri.   m   the  pn-M-iii 

r.  .  !  '  •:  II. 'tM  iiM'h.  r^.  wi  iruiitf  the  child  early,  is  !•«  tier 
f..i  '    -'    •'.      '..r  .111.1  .  I.  -.1 

\*-  \'  I  I  r  n^*  a  unnmi  *l;«Mild  n*»rrr  nur»e  one  rhM 
w!  ••  '  '•••  „■  .111  •!•:!  r.  t.iM  ^Ijiiu  d  Wi  .Til  one  al  ihe  m<'rr.'nl 
w'  ■  !!  -■  ••  '  .-.in)!'*  iii'tt  !.!••  Ami  ihi^  coiirtr  it  rlt-irly 
y  i'.-!  .  t  I'V  NaiMFw  N*  .iii***  the  formrr  usually  prr\«i}ti 
t».**  'I't'f  HI  I  ir.r  two  I- >n'-iirr.ntf  f'^a«'ili*'r.  arr  almi>«t  •sre 
|.i  •     Ki'ti  ^  •  "I  UMif  f-r    Mid   •  L.ld.  i.<>iih!y  drain   the  nii'ihrr, 

HI;  I    vj-i   .1  i.'v     lit   '.jr   ;i''    ll:ft€» 

I'  «  .'TiiMirr  itit  lit  kM.  tlutt  the  wii"!u  pfoeeaa  uf  hr.irrn^ 
r^  •'».«  iii^fr.id  •»!  !«-iii'.»  nnh«-:ilfhy.  a*  is  irrnera!iy  i  •  n- 
».'!i  ri  !  ■  'V*'  y#»rf.r  \\  niiini  at  ll«rMr  lime^,  nnj:*  I  :wid 
af.  (I  )  Im  ^^'f*-r  i).:in  it  others  and  llieir  lieinK  worse,  iik'ni- 
fir«  if.  it  tlir*.  .ITT  111*1  III  a  riMiditiun  fit  tor  ticaring  cither 
lira.il.v  €r  i.i^iilnd  children 
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^SlRlc  of  the  moiltfr')!  miiMl  ir<iit«mitt**«l.  2$i»v«r«l  r^^^. 


SECTION   III. 

CHILDREN   INIIKRIT  THE  MKM  AL  CO.VDITION8  OF  TUEIR  MOTH- 
ERS  DUR1.N(<  PRKCSMANCV. 

"  And  when  S.irai  ilralt  hardly  with  Hnifar,  the  ffrd  frooi  hrr  Tar*.  AmI  iIm  amvl  rf 
the  Lord  :'<.iiii<i  h*'r  fiy  a  i'miii(<itii  of  waifr  iii  the  wihlt^rneiM,  and  ^aid  ubIo  brv.  Ta« 
fthalt  hoar  :i  son,  ami  ho  uill  \w  a  wild  man  \  iii«  haud  wi!l  be  agAintt  e%rr%  ovjs.  aj» 
evvrx  man's  hand  a<;aiu«t  him/'^GESi.  xvi. 

Ik,  r.s  just  shown,  the  stjiic  of  the  inotlier's  botly  be  inipor- 
tant,  that  ol'  the  inhid  must  he  at  least,  cquafiy  so.  Tijai  ih# 
state  of  the  miither's  miml  is  transmitiecl,  admits  of  no  man- 
ner of  t|UL\Ntion.     A  few  cases,  in  ndilition  to  tiio»e  already 

j;ivi»it: — A  Mrs. ,  of  L.  I.,  while  pregnant,  was  caiird  to 

the  door  hy  l!ic  rap  of  a  pnriial  idiut,  who  insisted  on  c.>:n::ig 
in,  wliich  m)  txcited  her  luiairiuatioii,  as  to  eanse  her  child  lo 
respmhle  tin?  idint  in  loo'xs,  anion,  ami  idiocy.  Honapar;''  § 
mother  s^pent  nio^l  of  her  pejiiancy  in  the  camp  otni  itj.a 
the  anni/,  ?»Iary,  Uiiet*n  of  S/nt?'.  while  carrying;  Jan)i.>  lite 
First,  was  terribly  fiichtentd  hy  a  innrder  ecininiitiid  t;i  1  ci 
sight,  and  her  son  could  never  endure  the  sight  of  naki  J 
steel.  The  autlior  knows  a  lady  whose  htislKind  ui.der- 
sti^od  and  api'lied  this  ]'rin<'ip!<\  hy  placing  his  wee  :y 
cireuni^tances  more  than  ordinarily  phabant,  so  arran^  rg 
niattiMs,  as  to  irratii'y  her  viry  much  with  a  visit  frt^m  Iti9 
Aiiher  and  mother,  to  whom  slic  was  innch  attnchtnl.  He 
also  arrani;<Ml  liis  hu^ine^s  s*^  that  he,  and,consequen:iy,  $ii% 
weri*  rtiieved  from  cures  that  Sad  before  oppressed  iheiu.  6,9" 
missed  ihosi*  sirvanls  whom  rhe  disliked,  and  uiai!«*  il  a9 
a'^rriMliIf  lor  Iht.  fwry  way.  ar  ih»ss;hle.  The  resiiii  is,  i"  ii 
the  child  is  one  of  the  nnldi'Ni  ami  sweetest  children  in  :rc 
world.  aUvTtionatf'.  almost  doroid  of  temper,  and  the  delight 
of  ail  who  know  lur,  as  wril  as  the  opposite  of  her  siMef, 
who  was  horn  before  the  parents  understfxid  this  law.  LiH>k 
at  lslnnai*l.  in  i\)ntrast.  Ills  mother,  Ilacar,  abnsed  by  the 
jealous,  vtnd.«:tive  Sarai,  drivf*n  out  from  the  family  in  wbick 
she  had  always  nrt:d,  and  almost  famished  in  the  desert,  and 
her  son  a  wild  man,  and  **/ri>  hand  against  tttry  man^ 
«    erery  mans  hand  a^^ainst  him/' 
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Kflert  |»rocl«rcd  ah  t>Aprirf  hy  friir  in  imiihen  ^mnm%  iirririiaiiry. 


Many  readers  will,  douhtless,  remember  the  terrible  mur- 
der committed  by  a  Mr.  Purringlon,  near  Augusta,  Mc., 
about  1S;)6,  on  a  wife  and  nine  children,  the  father  beating 
out  the  brains  of  his  whole  family  with  an  axe,  (except  one, 
who,  in  cscapini;,  had  the  axe  struck  into  his  back,)  and 
then  cut  his  own  throat.*  This,  of  course,  terribly  alarmed 
all  the  women  in  the  neiiflilx)rhoo4l,  tor  tear  their  husbands 
mi;jht  commit  a  similar  c>nirnsrc  upon  thorn:  and  the  mnihorof 
a  friend  of  mine,  su  tic  red  every  ihin^;  from  fear  le.Nt  she  sliuuld 
tM>  murdered,  and  this  tViend.  born  soon  after,  has  suflrred 
moro,  slie  says,  tlian  loniiuc  can  descrilte,  from  fear  of  being 
murdered,  an<l  now.  thouuh  nearly  forty,  and  coni])ellcd  by 
lier  business  (a  tailon  ss)  to  tro  from  bcuise  to  house,  she  can 
hardly  endure  to  s!ee|)  alone,  lays  and  thinkii  by  the  hour 
together  how  she  shall  escape  if  attacked,  and  is  stnitlcd 
by  the  least  noise,  so  as  to  l>e  obliged  to  set  up  and  eo  down 
stairs,  and  kindle  the  tire.  She  says  she  has  a  friend,  born 
in  thi*  same  place,  and  a  muuth  or  two  younuer,  ikIio  is 
afllieted  with  the  same  foolish  fear,  and  whose  mother  suf- 
fereil  similarly  from  the  same  cause. 

The  l)r(»ther  of  a  iVieiid  of  mine  is  very  much  afraid  of 
>>eins  killed,  and  when  crazy,  (his  derangement  liaf  ini;  been 
previously  nnMiimrieil.)  he  often  exclaims,  **()h!  don't  kill 
me  I  don  t ! "  and  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  he  were  about 
to  be  nuirdered.  1 1  is  father  was  a  noiorioiis  drunkard,  and, 
when  ilrunk,  would  beat  and  aliuse  his  wile,  and  try  to  kill 
her.  (hue  he  drew  a  larue  knife  on  her.  and  when  she  fled, 
he  followed  her  up  into  ihe  carrel,  where  she  hid  herself 
amoijir  the  rubbish,  s«»  as  barely  l3  esca|»e  with  her  lite. 
AVhile  thus  standing  in  eoniuiiial  fear  of  bciiis  killed,  this 
son  \v:is  born  :  and  this  same  fear  of  being  killed  always 
haiiiits  and  torments  him. 

*  Tills  Piirhii:;toii  nntl  hin  rt'lalivt'ti,  turni«li  n  iih  Uiirluij)  iiiMiiiii'r  ot 
liiTfiliiary  iiiyfttiiiiy.  One  ot'  liU  m  |i1ii'm<i  rri'i-nily  jiirii|H'il  iitrrUiaiii  iiiiil 
tlrnwiifil  |jtiii»-|f:  ont'  iiiort-  killiil  n  I'l.ilil.  nmnluT,  nrtrr  innkinir  ^t•*^•r■l 
inimirrrA^fiil  ntlonipH  on  lirr  own  \\U\  iTiiiilIy  killtMl  hi'r?alf  liy  M*iilluwing 
|Miiini1ri]  frlnw;  niinihf*r  wm  a  n*nl  \inipi,  would  itlinki*  lier  tiol  in  hrr 
liiiilmnir*  lArv.ikke  liir  hnioiii  in  him,  ami  ww  Mihjifrt  to  ibc  ntoni  frifflil- 
ful  rliiilliikiiis  of  anirvr;  mid  oilirr  inviutwra  nf  liim  iiMaoo  fiuniijTp  were 
ako  ioMiK^  and  on  ili«  aama  organ,— OitfntfliNNCM. 
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'Him  Mlijprl  m  >rc  »uitahlii  fur  lenuik*  wi urn. 


Ill  Charleslowii,  Mass.,  I  saw  an  idiolic  girl,  rendered  Mich 
hy  her  mother's  having  a  severe  and  long-continued  fvver, 
by  which  she  was  confined  some  three  months  to  her  bed, 
which  terminated  only  by  the  birth  of  her  child.  In  the 
same  time,  she  buried  two  children  in  one  grave,  and  LuJ 
otiicr  troubles,  which,  she  says,  rendered  her  rom/ihui^ 
miserable.  The  wife  of  llev.  Mr.  J.,  while  pregnant,  was 
denied  some  gratification,  which  she  took  to  heart  ^^ 
seriously,  as  to  go  away  and  cry  for  hours,  and  couid  hardly 
got  over  it.  Her  son  \s  an  idiot,  and  s^ixiids  much  of  liis 
time  away  alone  crying.  Similar  facts  will  he  found  in  t!  e 
last  few  cha[>t(rs  and  the  appendix  of  the  work  already  :i!- 
hulcd  to,  entitled,  ^*  Mental  and  Moral  Uualitios  Transn^s*;- 
bie,*'  the  main  theory  of  which  we  have  already  criticiM  d. 
but  some  of  the  inferences  and  observations  it  coiua::.«. 
cannot  be  too  strongly  commended,  especially  to  nioilier>. 
Written  by  a  mother,  and  addressed  to  mothers,  it  ci>ni:».:.s 
what  every  mother,  and  every  young  woman  in  ilie  land.on^!.: 
to  road  ;  and  the  author  hits  therefore  solicited,  and  will  k»vp 
for  sale,  the  work  at  his  dtlice.  This  department  of  our  sul*- 
ject  is  certainly  more  suitable  iot  the  jien  of  woman,  w^-o, 
alone,  can  have  cj/nriirive  in  this  matter.  Could  our  pt  j  i- 
lar  fouiale  writers  employ  their  pins  or  talents  to  gre^ifer  .i.i- 
vaiitap.*,  than  hy  layiniz  this  nialtrr  fully  before  the  wi'n.tn  i»f 
our  roiiniry.  with  that  propriety  which  is  natural  to  woman, 
inrormed  hy  that  kn<iwlrdt:e  with  winch  she  ah-ne  is  e\|vn. 
menially  fannlsar  /  What  man  know!?,  on  this  po.ii?.  ho 
uinsi,  alior  all.  Irarn  from  woman.  And  I  call  upon  r\fry 
W(»niaii  ill  ilu»  land  to  tio  ha»*k  ii»  her  prciinancy  wiiii  t.itii 
clii!(l.  and  th(*n  uad.  in  that  child,  as  in  her  mirror,  her  t  wu 
siairs  of  iniiui.  at  that.  ti»  Imt  child  at  least,  most  e%f:.ir'i.l 
prn«Ml:  and  then  .^ay.  wlirihrr  the  mental  condition  of  :!.*» 
ui-jiImt  <l«n«s  not  >iafn[i  lis  iinprr>s  indelibly  iJ|H-.n  the  ci  '.:  • 
]!s|irfially.  l»*i  iht*  rradrr  i»?)>erve  children  wliose  father^  l.a\4!» 
drank,  and  thus  hivoinr  poor,  and,  in  a  creat  variety  of  wuys, 
rendiTfd  ihf  rnuthw  unhappy,  and  left  lier  to  bulFet.  Muglc- 
handid  and  alone«  the  ronjli  waves  of  adversity,  and  io  to  J 
and  struggle,  in  order  to  support  herselt',  her  cbtldreD,  and  a 
besotted  husband,  and  he  will  tind  that  the  first  children  I 


nc  rowviTiov  or  matfwuM%  mBiimL  Bl 

bcior*  ih«  UllK^r  had  aKmiiilufied  liiniMilf  lo  liu  ciip»,  ur  o|^ 
presiril  hi>  mii'r  viiti  irfnibNt  m-rll  uiich  imiipporuUc,  haft 
U-i|t>r  heA'li.  iQOfp  inirllvt'i  .iml  innriil  lerhiiv,  and  lc»a  fcM}lt  #  , 
K»l<*rrn.  « '•>i:ih.nlirni***si.  ritiiiii«^s.  and  Srlli»hiirM,  ihftD 
lh«*M*  tH*rxi  iliiT  iLcw  Initrr  orL'nnt  Mrrr  muird  to  uiiwoflrd 
a'>.vii%'  III  tlif*  iii<*iii**r.  hy  hrr  IfHihira.  Siiiim  of  liiii  it  uii* 
(|iir«li«.ii.ihiy  raiivd  hy  Uir  sinti*  ol'  iho  father;  but,  admil- 
liii/  l!it*  firtttrif,!r  ih:i:  lilt'  rtiiiiiiiinii  oi  I  ho  liiolhrr  •  lliiiid  it 
irjii»miiii-<l  III  ih«*  rhiiil,  iiir»#  iiiih.i|i|iy  Ham  tniiil  d*  !••»« 
All  i  aiiiiita../tf  ihr  •  *i.i<i.  ( .>^f*  r'iurk»  on  a  kiiidrrd  imiiil, 
i:i  t:.«i  pr«*-i-«lititf  r)i;i;ifir.  ••*«*  1.  aW  c|iir»lion  any  nuiihi-r  la 
i!.«  ..\1M.  1  i-1  i.'.<'  n  1  ii*r  wiil  liiiJ  n  •  rml,  riKhvr  to  Ucis  uf 
\h,*  r\^i%,  .ir  lit  l!ir  iiiipnrtflUM  Ot'  thr  iiiitij«-r|  ) 

Li:l.  I  h.iir  iii«rrlr«|  liiv^*- farM  ni:iiiity  li>  prrpare  lh«  way 
I>i.'  1  pr.'ii  if>!«'  I  r •-will pi  1  111  il;«*  ii'iitiWiiiK  r;iM'!i: 

1.1  W  j'^-rii-JTii.  .\.  ^  .  liiP  aiifii'ir  lav  .i  child,  who%^  lonka, 
a 'I  ifiv  nil  1  «lin[««  nl  hrifi.  {  •rr  a  rlf»4*  rf*M*iublaDC«  \o  lhcNk« 
fil  I  «*  Liiifikry  Tlir  firca*i«  .it  ilir  r<>ol  nl'  the  nn»f,  m'crv  • 
it!.i:ir.,ir  •  aii^.ti/v  ma«  ixantutg.  A|jifffi(4ilif€iirM  and  iht 
311  f.i.  ir.-i>  I  «rrf  l.i-|*p  .iii  I  iIm'  lir.id  ftio|Hf|  hack  Ifoni 
I:  ^  :•  :r^'\  rr  i  -ff.ifi*  |t»  I'.r  r«i>'.vii  ul  liir  hrml,  rXOffH  A|  •  • 
li.i  ri'  .'  w  .  -  I  w.ift  'niL'**  .'Hi'l  iti<*  fir<»t  |Kiailii*n  lh«  rhiid 
..'  '  ill  •  i  1.  .1^.  it#  •nii-ii  )  f*..t  I  !  ihr  lah  r  nr  any  ihiirv  rii«, 
411  .  ■!  /• .'  '  •#  r/i'  A'i'-/f  aiiui'*W'<'«  til  iht*  iiii^fikry  •  rhiuh.fi|{ 
>  .  r  1  1  ^2«  >«iifi.«>  lli'rr  ii'  Jiii  «  N  (nrr  Ihfl  hirlh  (•!  ihit 
ri..  .  i;.'-  i:.  •'  irr  %i*ire<l  i  ni*  n  iTi-m-.  niiii  waa  {urcu-uiar  / 
iiii;  rr««iii  «itu  a  r'liir  m  niktv.  wli.<  ii  •  i  rnsrciaaad  hrr  allrn- 

I:  •  I.  •Ujki  •  .'-  r d  ii>>l  k*  rp  l.^r  r\rf  Uiini  il, and  it  ap|if  arctl 

r  ,.^  V  I  I'l  r*  «i>^i  III  l.rr  What  Pinirk  nic  Diust.  waa 
It  r  r*^ %•-!.. '*.iii>'«  I*!  Ifi^  •  Ki.ii  «  /i#>if/  and  /«A/«/ia/«v<' "^  i/<rir/* 
o^'«/i'  i.'ff  III  I  1  •••  <■!'  (!.••  iiKMi^rv  liiry  ti«iiii(  «Mily  lh<iar  ol  iha 
Mi'^kkrr   r'iii/»'W.    «ilh    «lik'h    ai^'t.  itp  rwisi  9/ mtHfi  htu» 

A'-'  iC  !■  ri  n.i  ^«  %.Mi!}i-f '^tl  uf  .\iiaiii«  h  \  .  ihr  anlhuf 
Ml«r  .111  I  If'it-  i;«f',  lii'i  1.1  »•  I  ttj^iki-d,  and  acird  Srtf 
Ri  .' h  i»r  .1  dritiik«*ffi  ;«r««*r>  1  Ik*  lalf*#r.  in  aicvMibl^fiK  ^**9 
.1  %il.  l':at  lU  ^11  iSrff'- i-r  :«»ur  iiHHilha  In  U>fv  lii«  tirih  <»f 
I!.  «  '.    t.p  .-^ii'i  *i.i  w  !•'  «irr  r.dtttc   hi<nir   011  liOffM-tAck, 

111  t.*.r  d  itk  of  the  et nun;.  vKpn  tlic  mocbcr  woa  tcry  much 
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A*  intf Ikriual  rbiM.  When  the  iliflrfvai  I'sruliie*  mf  lotawdL 


frightened,  and  thrown  ahnost  into  a  hysteric  fit,  bjr  seeing  a 
drunken  man  hy  the  side  of  the  road,  have  a  fit,  in  wtncli 
he  lay  and  rolled  back  and  forth,  from  head  to  foot.  l*he 
first  position  into  whicli  the  child  was  known  to  put  irst* If, 
was,  to  throw  itself  on  its  hack,  and  roll  back  and  f«»rth, 
exactly  like  thi^  drunkard.  She  walked  like  him,  taiked  like 
him.  and  looked  like  hiin.  On  examining  her  head,  I  fi»tinJ 
large  Comhalivenuss,  Dcstructiveness,  Self-llsteom,  Firm- 
ness, and  percpplife  and  social  organs,  but  small  (*an5ah!y. 
Comparison,  Brnerolence,  VtMieralion,  ( *onscientioiisii«ss. 
Hope,  Marvellonsni»ss,  an^  Mealily— an  organization  wlncJi 
harmonized  entirely  with  her  characirr. 

Dr.  Kiinhall,  of  Sarkett's  Harbor,  showed  me  a  lad  having 
a  sphMulid  intellectual  lohe.  whoso  mother  was  called,  by  tl.^ 
sickness  of  her  hnsliand,  to  irave  her  native  villane  and  ^ii 
to  New   York.     On   nrriviiiLT  there,  she  found  her  hnsluii..! 
convalescent,  and.  hein:?  tiitre.  she  staid  some  time,  to  see 
the  city,  with  which  she  was  dtMii»li!«Hl   immeasurably.  ai.«l 
of  which  she  often  spoke  after  her  retuni.     Seeing  so  much 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  ihuics  that  were  new  in  )i#»r. 
seemed  to  givf  to  her  nr.nd  a  n<*w  start,  and  the  cliihl.  b.?ni 
four  monllis  alter,  was  the  diie  aIhi<l.Ml  to  above,  profli&inti»!y 
smart,  and  havinz  a  towerinu  iiitrlN^eiiial  lobe. — thhrr  Kuis. 
of  a  siimlar  bt»arinjr.  nrL'ht  !»»»  slated  in  any  rei|iiired  al  i;n- 
danr«»,  bill  tlii»*e  will  sulfn-e  to  illustrate  our  |»rHieip!e.  which 
is,  that,  diiniisr  ihi'  first  four  or  fwr  jiicnths  of  cestaiicn,  the 
jtfnjsinif  syNt^'in,  and  th»^  prnprnsitU s  ami  pem^tthts,  t:ike 
their  size  ami  tc»ne.  t»ut,  that  the  wr/i//// apparatus,  and  wuh 
it  tin*  nnsnninir  ami  monil  m-'jAw^^  are  formetl.  and  llmr  sue 
adjusted,  itfhr  fhr  fifth  vvmih  ;  and   hence,  during  the  first 
portion  kA  LMvtati«»ii.  mnilnTs  sliMiiJil  take  much  exercise,  and 
kt'ep  up  a  lull  supply  i»f  phvM.'al  vnror—the  materials  thr:i 
ninsi  •!•  inaii.iid  by  ih^  ruibry«» :  but   that,  alu  r  the   titili  \x 
sixth  in.»Mtli.  and  wbiit-  \\\v  h,/»  ni  \\\v  chiM's  brain   is   li»rm- 
iuL'.  tist  y  slinnld  <tinly  much,  uml  have  their  moral  famines 
calltd  niit  in  a  speeial  maiue  r.  so  as  to  furnish  an  abundance 
of  tln'M*  ui.iit*riais  at  ih»»  tune  wh«*n  they  are  in  tfreatc»l  de- 
mand bv  the  cl.ild. 
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Proof*  npom  Uim  Mtijm.  Thm  dovolopncal  of  cbararicr. 

This  theory  is  supported  by  the  following  concurrent  ten- 
limony : — First,  when  causes  like  those  mentioned  aboTe, 
arrest  or  retard  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  about  or  before  the 
sixth  month,  tlie  propensities  and  pereeptives  are  found  fully 
developed,  while  the  coronal  region  is  small ;  and  the  reverse 
results  from  opposite  conditions.  Secondly,  by  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  brain,  from  first  to  last.  At  first,  its  base^ 
only,  is  developed^  and  it  forms,  not  all  its  parts  equally,  but 
its  b*ise,  first,  to  which  is  added,  layer  after  layer,  upKards 
and  /oriroTf/.Y,  as  it  biHroiiies  more  and  more  developed.  And 
then,  the  scull,  at  birth,  is  much  larger,  relatively,  at  its  base 
than  at  its  crown,  but  the  top  of  it  grows  much  faster,  rela^ 
tivfhj.  after  birth,  than  the  base;  and  is  develo[>ed,  not  pro- 
portionally and  simultaneously  in  all  its  parts,  but  most 
conmnUy, 

Thirdly.  The  character  is  successively  developed  in  luir- 
inony  with  the  same  law.  The  animal  passions  are  much 
s(roni!er  in  children  than  in  adults;  liecaiise,  as  shown  in 
my  work  on  Temperance,  and  also  on  l^ucatioii  and  ^^elf' 
Iniprovomcnt,  the  reciprocal  relation  existing  between  the 
UA\'  inui  the  pro{)ousiiies,  is  much  more  intimate  and  power- 
fiil.  ihnn  that  existing  between  the  l)ody  and  the  coronal  re* 
gion.  Hence,  while  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  body  is 
most  visoroiis,  and  the  reasoning  and  moral  faculties  make 
poor  headway  against  Acijiiisitiveiiess,  Combativeness.  I)e- 
structiviMiess.  Appetite,  &c.,  in  middle  age,  both  the  basill.ir 
and  the  coronal  region  are  strong,  but  the  mental  and  moral 
gain  rapidly  on  the  animal,  overtake  them,  subject  them,  and 
pass  tlicm.  causing  us  to  take  our  highest  pleusiire  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  in  thingH  that  partake  of  a  moral  and  an  intcller* 
tutil  cast.  Hence,  children  rarely  iVel  the  importance  of 
study,  till  they  arc  fit'iecn,  becau.se  intellect  is  yet  immature; 
but,  taking  a  new  start  aluiut  that  period,  it  wakes  up  to  a 
new  existence,  and  progresst^s  more  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
extending  and  dee|)ening  the  range  of  thought,  and  »tiidynig 
into  first  principles,  than  the  whole  time  belbre  twenty :  and, 
as  the  bodily  vigor  dirrcases,  mental  power  and  energy  in<- 
crease.  Milton  began  to  rear  his  eternal  monument  of  fame, 
'*  Paradise  Lost/'  when  fifty-seven,  and  old  and  decce^vv.  %\ 
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that:  and  most  works  of  genius,  the  chief  merit  of  which 
dopotuls  on  clearness  and  jnnter  of  thought^  hare  been  writ- 
ten by  men  whose  physical  powers,  and  with  them  their  an- 
imal propensities,  were  waning,  and  whose  remaining  energy, 
therc^lore^  was  consumed  by  their  coronal  region.     And  death 
itsf*!f  ilhistrates  this  principle,  by  extinguishing  the  fires  of 
aniwfil passion  first,  and  letting  those  of  the  intellect  and  the 
nj<»ral  scniimonts,  go  out  last — thereby  rendering  onr  descent 
to  the  2rave  much  loss  painful  than  if  torn  from  life  and  its 
pIca.-iuTs,  while  the  appetite  for  them  retained  all  its   former 
enofL'y,  at  the  same  tmie  that  it  prepares  us  for  that  great 
9/ff;/Y// change  sought  by  the  truly  good,  in  which  the  moral 
scutiiuents  shall  nuiintain  complete  sway  over  the  propensi- 
ties— a  principle,  rich  in  philosophic  beauty,  and  most  bene- 
llcia!   in  all   its  nuihifariDHs  bearings  on  the  happiness  of 
man,  but  more  fully  demonstrated  in  the  author's  work  on 
'*  i'lircsjology  applied  to  Kducatioii  and  .Self-Improvement" 

I  ropont,  ihen,  with  cniphasis,  let  \\\e  moral  sentiments  mid 
i^i/W/rr/ of  liic  mother,  be  called  into  habitual  and  vigorous 
exorcise,  during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy,  by  books, 
lociures,  and  agreeable  conversation  and  associations,  at- 
ti'uding  meetings,  &c.,  and  let  every  thing  calculated  to  vex 
hor,  or  excite  her  propensiiios,  or  disturb  her  eqnanimiry  and 
soroiiity  of  mind,  be  removed,  and  Iter  condition  rendered  as 
a£;n*oable,  as  wholesome,  and  as  happy  as  possible.  And 
let  husbands  remcmhor,  that,  in  this  one  respect  merely, 
they  owe  a  most  important  duty  to  their  wives  and  their  pos- 
terity.    **  IJc  ye  wise." 


SECTION  IV. 

MARKS,  DEFORMITIES,  AND  MONSTROSITIES. 

But,  proving  tlie  main  principle  embodied  in  the  preceding 
section,  as  well  as  being  proved  by  it,  is  the  great  law,  that 
the  conditions  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  not  calf 
leave  \\\c\t  impress  upon  the  child's  mind,  but  tb«jr  a1»  af- 
fect \U  /orm  oj  Iwdij,  «i  ^"^  Vo  ^\q4v«.%  mwks^  < 
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extra  limbs,  deformities,  and  even  monstrosities.  The  ques* 
tion,  whether  the  state  of  the  mother  produces  marks,  &c., 
has  long  divided  the  medical  world,  and  has  been  finally  de- 
cided, both  against  i7,  and  against  the  facts  of  the  case. —a 
decision  that  might  well  excite  onr  snrprise,  especially  since, 
gu  where  we  will,  inquire  of  whom  we  will,  we  find  these 
marks  in  variety  and  abundance,  corresjionding  with,  and 
cvidiMitly  produced  by,  this  cause. 

A  physician  of  considerable  science  and  talent,  who  resides 
near  IMiilndelphia,  after  ex  press  in  u  his  disbelief  in  the  doc- 
trine, and  opposinir  it  strenuously,  related  the  following  lact 
in  proof  and  illustration  of  it : — A  wouiiin,  some  months  be- 
fore the  birth  of  her  child,  wauled  some  strawberries  very 
much,  which  she  could  not  obtain:  and  tearing  that  this 
nuirratificd  desire,  would  mark  h«*r  child,  and  liaving  heard 
that  the  mark  would  be  on  the  child  just  whin-e  she  lonched 
her  (iwn  body,  put  her  hau<l  on  her  hip.  licfoie  i/iv  child 
v'tis  Intnl.  she  predicted  that  it  would  have  a  mark,  lold  what 
the  mark  would  rf'semble.  namely,  a  strawberry,  and  lold 
irhnc  It  would  be  foiuid,  luunely.  on  the  child's  hip,  and  lo 
and  lM*lit»ld.  when  the  child  was  bmn.  it  hnd  a  mark,  a  mark 
reseuibhiiL;  a  strawberry,  and  on  i/s  hip.  He  al5o  nieniioned 
sevi-nil  ntlier  similar  cates,  but  still  maintained  that  there 
was  notlnui^  in  this  doclruie.  I  titid  bun  that  the  mark  ill 
(piesttoti.  and  others  nnalnemis  to  it.  must  have  their  ctiuses  ; 
aiul  askeil  him  ir/iM/ their  causes  were.  IK?  answered  by  re- 
ferring! lo  the  fact,  that  this  whole  matter  had  nnderccne  a 
th«)ri)u:;h  and  most  elaborate  disi^issitin  in  France,  where  all 
the  />/'-Av  tj/i  ffof/i  .'c/r/rjf  that  could  he  raki'd  aiut  seraped  tiom 
all  ipiarli^rs  had  l>eeu  adiliiced.  and  the  ex|)eriment  tried  on 
j>rcjuanl  women  in  their  hospitals,  (of  ciuirse  lliey  wi-re  on 
their  i!uard,)  but  the  (|ut-stioii  was  noLralived:  and  by  savin;; 
that  Its  admission  involved  an  amitumwal  atuinnii/ff,  )>eeausc 
there  was  no  po>siL>le  conueclit  n  of  li.e  niMi.er  and  child  by 
meauK  of  which  these  results  ciuild  be  elfected.  lie  aibleil, 
that  iho  Medical  Faculiy,  conernlly.  disrardetl  anil  ndiriiled 
this  doctrine  as  briiu  both  absurd  and  in)[iossibIe,  niid  as 
beuii!  a  rrni  old  granny's  whim,  basing  their  disbelief  on  its 
ana  torn  icnl  impoiaibUUy. 
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But,  tiic  lieliever  in  Animal  Mcigiictism  has  no  difliciiIrT 
ii)  [M)iiUin^  out  bv  what  a^rni  these  marks  and  cxcrescencrf 
are  lornied.  JIc  scrs,  first,  that  particular  things  in  nature. 
aiiil  ciiaracteristics  in  iiioii.  liavc  each  their  respective  t'orniis, 
atlaptoJ  to  ihoir  cliaractrr.  aufl  which  thev  always  a^siinie! 
ami,  sofuiiidly.  that  iIm»  /'</// //I'.v  nt'  the  mother,  are  imparted 
to  the  c  !iiM  hy  niraiis  of  iiiaiiiictisin,  which  is  the  :iL*tMit  or 
piiiifiijlf  of  lifo.  or  ralh(»r,  ///>'  ihvlf;  that,  theretoro,  the  ron* 
diiiii!!  of  thi*.  inothfM'\s  miiul.  that  is.  hermatruetisni.  Iierlife'^- 
l)l()o:l  and  s;iirit  an?  imparted  to  the  child,  and  caii^e  it  to  as- 
sniMo  ilic  slniw  pccuhar  to  tht>se  thinirs  which  have  niasrne- 
tiz»d  i!:(;  mother,  or  wliosc  mii:ncti>m   the   mother   lias   iin- 

A  fact  will  ilhisirate  tliis  tlieory,  and  also  co  to  prove  and 
explain  this  doctrine.  J  had  it  fn  in  Mrs.  Fowlrr.  of'  Bur- 
ford,  (anada  West,  a  wcinan  of  .superior  natural  abihurs. 
and  an  ct/f-frifticss of  ihc  fact,  so  that  no  doubt  of  its  aiithien* 
ticiiy  ncfd  i>e  enlerlain«-d.  It  was  this: — A  woman,  al^ont 
four  months  cone,  was  on  a  visit  to  her  native  town,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Krie,  and  stopped  at  her  father's.  A 
fisiiinij  excursion,  in  a  row-boat,  and  ni  the  nicht,  was  pro- 
posed, and  which  she  was  i)ersnadi»d  to  joni.  The  fish  were 
to  lie  cantiht  v/ith  a  sp'ar,  while  asleep  in  the  water,  and 
were  dJM'overed  by  jneans  of  a  torch.  The  kind  of  li*h 
canjrlit.  (the  name  1  have  for;;otteii.)  have  a  ariN>ly  snout 
that  turns  upward  and  ba'*kward,  thus  forminsiC  a  kind  «)f 
l.ook.  and  ofien  weJL'Iis  twenty  p<Mm(N.  She  li>ok  a  seat  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  io.it.  \  larire  h>h,  jtrobably  friehtene^l. 
Ie.i;:f.i  fu):u  liie  water,  el-vir  ovrr  tlie  bo  it,  and  ridit  l^^for* 
her  f.i.—.  ntteritiir.  as  it  passed,  a  kjiid  i»f  .Mi«»rt  or  wheeze  pe- 
cn!:ar  t.»  tip*  iInIi  w!i'.'!i  it  j  rnp^i  otii  of  the  wali»r.  i>r  is  cap 
t'.ir.'  1.  Tins  tVi.;ht<'!ieil  h.-r  terribly  :  so  as  actuaUy  to  s'cken 
her  for  seveial  diy*.  Iler  pro^'  »:iy.  when  born,  provinl  \o  ht 
a  nmnsler.  b.alf  t>h  a!:d  half  human,  without  a  month,  but 
havmu  a  nas  li  :•)>;)«  nd.iL-e  bUe  that  of  tb.e  lish  alluded  to 
r.b  >ve.  1  8  lower  extrmiity  res#.|nb!ed  that  of  a  fish,  and, 
e\.ry  few  niiuutei;,  it  would  spiiiu!  and  throw  ilself  up  a 
foot  or  more  from  its  piilou-.  and  at  the  same  time  uil«r  ihm 
same  mi.se  made  by  the  kind  of  tisli  alluded  la    Uaviaga^ 
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mouth,  of  coiirae,  it  could  not  be  fed,  and  lived  only  about 
twenty-four  hours.  Beins^  a  monster,  it  was  refused  a  Chris* 
tian  burial,  and  was  interred  in  the  corner  of  a  field. 

Now,  as  animals  can  maenetisc  nion,  and  men,  animals, 
did  not  this  fish  magnetise  tiie  woman,  and  thereby  impart 
10  her  of  that  magnetism,  which  caused  it  to  a.ssume  its  par-i 
ticuhir  form,  and  which  she,  of  course,  imparted  to  her  rm« 
bryo,  thus  causing  it  to  assume  a  part  of  the  mai>netisin,  thai 
is,  of  the  nature,  of  the  fisli,  and   consequently,  of  its   form 

uj  btithj. 

And  tills  ihoory  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  Ihe  mncne« 
tiser  inip:irts  of  liis  mnenelisni  to  the  ma:;netised,  and  tiie 
hitter  IS  nnprpunatrd  with  that  nature.  Thus,  being  ninzne* 
tisrd  by  OIK!  who  has  a  head-ache,  or  tooth-ache,  or  rlieii- 
niatic  alirctinn,  will  g<Mierally  cause  the  masnetiser  toA^ve  his 
bead-acbi',  tonth-aehe,  &:c..  and  the  niapneli.sc>d  to  rii-ehc 
thrill.  Hence,  beini*  mnuneti.vrd  by  a  well  person,  generally 
inviL'firates  (he  uiaLMieli>ed,  but  frequently  exhausts  tho 
operutcir."*  Heine  niatnelised  by  an  intellectual  ]ierson 
liriL'btens  up  ibo  id<.*:is.  and  quickens  the  llnw  nf  (hoiisht ; 
au<l  beiii^  inuimetisi'd  by  a  siow.  or  an  easy,  or  a  coud.  or  a 
b'ul  p'»rson,  makes  lb«^  nri'jnetised  >low,  or  eiisy,  or  ir«)od,  or 
bad.  That  is.  tlie  (»:se  niaiMielised,  rrreircs  of  fhe  innntul  and 
p/tf/firtif  H'tfurp  n{  the  inacueti.Ker. 

I  said  that  animals  eould  magnetise  men,  and  men.  ani- 
mals. A  I'ricnd  of  laiiie.  last  summer,  confuieil  a  snake  in  a 
class  box.  and  tried  to  inacuetise  him.  At  first,  the  snake 
njai:rii*iivd  /ri'/ii.  (iht*  sriine  as  ciiurininir.)  so  as  almost  to  put 
hiiii  tri  s!fr;i.  and  co!i)|).*IIi'd  hiiu  \j  delist  for  llie  time.  1  ut  he 
finally  inaL'iit'iisiM'J  the  .snak'\  and  iliiis  rendePNl  it  pi-riectiy 
tame  and  barinl<'NS.  so  t!iat  it  w«>iiM  erawl  all  orer  linn.  In 
vol.  iv.  of  the  l*hren«»losi'Ml  Jotirnal.  this  doctrine  was  estab- 
lished and  illustratrd  by  the   Ivjypiians'  taming  the  most 

*  r»tiiul«rhjitl  hai  dtMeowered  I  hat  I  here  h  no  Jluid,  ami  no  trill  in  (iiN 
Diaiter.  Wliatnext?  Any  ihinp,  rvcry  tliiii;;  tliat  will  funiif*li  biiaaiinff 
tiiiilNT,  atitl  a  nrv  wini^  i-vrry  iiiuiiib,  whirh  f«-w  ran  nnilrrMaml.  **Js 
not  I  hi  A  Krrat  Babylon  wliirh  /  linve  Imiiilfil,  hy  the  Ptirnpih  of  MV 
powrr,  snci  for  the  (rfory  of  srr  majeiity  ?•*  How  iiwny  of  liia  new  di»- 
e«v«rieslMS h»iweitrfvc^  Mwr  sgaifi,  thai  Is,  diarowrNl  lo  ba  wmng? 
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venomous  of  serpents.  Now,  put  together  these  two  facts, 
that  the  magnetised  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  magnetiser, 
and  that  animals  are  capable  of  magnetising  mankind,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  above  monstrosity  is  easy.  The  fish, 
as  it  darted  past  her,  threw  off  a  powerful  charge  of  macne- 
tism,  as  the  torpedo  does  when  disturbed,  which  was  imbibed 
by  the  woman,  and  imparted  to  the  child,  and  its  thus  par- 
taking  of  the  nature  of  the  fish,  caused  it  to  assume,  in  part, 
and  as  far  as  it  partook  of  the  magnetism  of  the  fish,  its 
form  of  body^  and  to  spring  from  its  bed,  and  make  the  noise 
made  by  the  fish. 

The  story  of  a  monster  in  Connecticut,  lialf  snake  and 
half  human,  went  the  rounds  of  the  pajiers  some  years  ago. 
and  came  well  autheuticalod :  still,  I  would  not  eiidors>e  it, 
though  it  was  like  others  that  admit  of  no  manner  of  thmbt. 

This  theory  is  introduced,  not  because  it  is  fully  adopted, 
but,  because  it  explains  those  and  kindred  admiiird  f arts  heir 
ter  than  any  other,  and  shows  that  the  embryo  mi:!hi  lie  so 
related  to  the  mother  as  to  receive  marks  and  dcfonnities 
from  her  mental  and  physical  conditions.  But.  be  it  true  or 
false,  the  point  at  i^ssue,  uanicly,  that  marks  and  deformities 
are  of  tVoqucut  orrurrence,  and  caused  by  the  mother's  state 
of  mind,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Nor  do  physicians  who 
dispute  this  ductriue,  pnMoiid  to  deny  its  fads.  They  are 
cowptUvd  to  admit  tlxMU.  and  yet  they  evade  thera  by  saying 
that  they  arc  anatomically  impossible.  This  arguing  asrainst 
farts,  and  to  prove  tliat  facts  are  not  facts,  is  quite  a  task. 
True  philosophy  .*»ays, 

*•  .<«  i/«»  Trctii,  wliorrVr  'i  isi  foiiiut, 
(111  rliriMiiiii  or  on  |mgnn  {rroutiii.** 

But,  to  proceed  with  out  farts.  At  Frye  Tillage,  in  .\nd«>* 
ver,  Mass..  the  author  saw  a  Miss  Kliza  Chickering,  who  had 
an  extra  thuinh,  rcs'MulitiiiL',  with  the  true  thumb,  a  lobster's 
daw.  Its  joint  and  mu.sclcs  cause  it  to  work  inwards,  so  aSi 
with  the  thumb  piopcr.  to  be  a  close  imitation  to  a  lobster's 
claw;  and,  duriiii;  her  youthful  days,  it  and  the  thumb  were 
of  a  bright  red,  like  a  boiled  lobster,  llie  hitlory  of  it,  as 
given  by  her  mother,  is  this: — iShe  bought  a  Isrge, 
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ster,  while  cnciente,  and  left  it  for  a  moment,  when  it  was 
stolen.  She  was  disappointed  in  the  extreme  by  the  loss,  and 
couhl  not  replace  it;  and  this  lobster's  claw  on  herdaiishter^s 
hand  was  the  consequence.  Of  late,  it  has  lost  its  redness;. 
Shn  will,  doubtless,  be  Ifind  euou^Mi  to  show  it  to  those  who 
are  curious  to  know  more  of  it. 

Now,  tills  excrescence,  and  all  marks  and  excrescences, 
including  monsters,  mr/.v/  have  had  some  appropriate  and 
sutiicieut  mr/x/?.  Wiiat  is  that  c:iusc,  if  not  the  one  ascrik>ed 
l(»  it,  namelyr,  that  law  liy  wliicli  children  inherit  tho  fnind 
of  thn  uiotli*»r,  by  means  of  which  iuiprcMions  are  made  on 
thr  hoily ;  hut  for  whicti  law.  tin*  mother's  mind  could  have 
no  etircl  upon  the  rhild\s  iiiuid.  The  ffenenil  action  of  this 
law  is  uiKiurstioiiaMy  beni'ficinl,  and  even  indifipensubie,  and 
the  eviU  and  monstfMs  sonictitufs  nsiiliiug  from  its  nctioii, 
arr  ppKlucod  by  \\s  vioIat!f»n.  that  is,  by  the  motlif  r*s  being 
in  ail  unnatural  state*  of  mind,  and  ono  which  fieed  \w\  occur. 

Wni.  II.  Hri>wn.  in<*uiiour>l  at  the  close  of  sec.  2,  chap,  iii., 
to!!s  ih(*  story  of  lii.s  haviutr  a  mark  on  one  of  his  Ir^s  re- 
s<'ui1i!mil'  a  mon»i«\  and  tliai  Ir.s  uintlirr.  while  carryhuf  him, 
w:iN  Ml  a  room  in  wliirli  a  i:imiim«  was  roiihned.  which  ihoy 
win'  tryuiL'  to  kill.  :\\ni  whirli  jiniijxHl  up  under  her  clothes, 
IriiT'it'-ntui;  hi»r  terriMy. 

In  iMiilail('!|ihia.  I  met  a  yonni;  lawyer,  in  a  part  of  whose 
fon-lKviil.  and  nuiniuir  up  into  his  hair,  was  a  dark,  duicy- 
oolorrd  mark,  eli'val<Ml,  and  rovorrd  with  short  iiair,  which 
he  said  liis  mother  siipposoil  was  rnusiKl  by  her  being  nii.ch 
frijIitmctK  while  carrying  liim,  by  a  mouse. 

An  nuiit  ui-law  to  thif  :  iitlior.  while  ridmc:  out  with  lior 
sistiT.  saw  some  strawl»rrric's  spilled  by  the  side  of  the  nmd, 
whirii  slie  wante<l  very  much.  Hut  her  sister,  who  was 
f)r!v:iitr.  only  laughed  at  hrr.  ami  drove  on,  turning  a  di*af 
ear  to  h<*r  entri*aii(*$  to  stop,  aiul  to  tier  apprehensions  lliat 
thi'  child  would  l)e  marked.  Tlu*  child  was  marked,  on  the 
bark  of  us  neck,  with  a  cluster  of  red  spots,  in  sliape  rcM'in- 
blinj  spilled  strawberries. 

.My  t'.iihor  relates  the  followinc:  as  having  occurred  in  my 
native  town.     A  woman  rode   by  a  tree  full  of   ripe   wild 
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plums,  common  in  that  region,  which  she  craved  very  much, 
but  which  she  could  not  obtain.  Her  child,  b<»rfi  »«i;Tre 
months  after,  liud  a  lloshy  api^endage  hanuiii&j^  from  \\if 
ihnnib,  resembling  a  wild  plum,  and  hanging  by  a  »texu  vf 

flesh. 

A  |)rogMant  mother,  in  Hanover.  Mirh..  lonued  lor  Iniitfr. 
which  could  not  be  obtained^  it  beuiLf  in  the  wintry,  ai.: 
there  bein^  more  emigrants  than  eatahli^s.  Her  child  wj* 
born  with  a  runninsr  sore  on  its  neck.  whi«'!i  yielded  to  ij«m.c 
of  the  rcuKHlies  :ip|)lied  to  it,  till  the  mf)lh<*r  reiiiriiilK*red  ii^r 
disappointed  I'lU^inijr  at'ler  Imtter.  and  amiiiitrd  ii  \v;ih  ^l:Il•  r. 
by  which  it  was  Mion  cured.  Tliis  c.ise  is  to  ilial  **l  .Mr5.  h 
and  child,  mentioned  in  chap,  vi.,  .m»c.  I,  what  a  f•!ly^^.'ii 
sore  is  to  iln^  moral  one  of  lovmir  litpior. 

James  (•ritiis,  an  old  iHMuhlior  of  the  auihor.  witM  \i  h«>»*i 
he  has  lit .  d  corn,  and  for  whom,  driven  tf*ani.  aufi  riMli*  l-.n-s* . 
many  a  day,  was  Wf)nt  to  show  n.>  hoys  the  chrrrit  s  o'l  i  » 
arm.  wiiich  almost  coverrd  ii,  cauM*d,  as  Ins  iii«it!."r  i^ii:  • 
posed,  by  her  disappointed  Ioulmu^  rifti^r  that  trnil. 

Dr.  (*ur!is.  tlu!  young,  but  irsfuul  lr«»tun'r  on  IMivsii.!o::\*, 
who  furni>hfd  tlie  case  of  the  cryiui:  idi'»r.  •ii«Mi!ii>!i*  1  hi  :.  •.• 
pre;'  tlinj  s('«!tion,  relates  the  <*im»  t%{  :\  woman  v  ::•  ^^\•• 
ih\s^«' 1,  l'r'»ni  a  distance,  the  hMrii.iii:  of  iNMmNy!va!:5a  11;  !. 
and  \v!ios«'  s«>ii.  horn  i^ome  tlinM?  i!)<)nths  ai'irrwar-lN.  •  .iji  i 
s|)oi  wiin'h  rcNi'MiMes  a  liame  of  fin'  sTtM^um  up  in  c.ilSrti.t 
j»!a«'t'> :  :in.l  srveral  Inirhly  intfn-sSitiL'  \\\r\>  oi'  this  Ivs?!  J  whi 
be  ii)!!:i«l  s?:ii«'d  m  the  work.  ah«Md\  m**ntioni*d.  •i;::!  'd 
••  .M»'!i!;ii  ai:'!  M  'ral  C^!i;iliri«'N  TriNvrn! -m. ■!»•." 

J.i'^hii!  « *oiii  I  ri'iati  .N  tin*  l"»I.'.»\vi!  l:  t>f  •m**  of  hiN  :i  :i'.r..t!«  s. 
w!.«-^«-  !.«.•••.  ii«'i'l\.  ami.  1  iliiiilv.  wholf  boiiy.  woiv  '*>;*.i::t  il.  .is 
if  sii  ij.-  j'.jiii  I  is'uf  wi!n\  h'!'!  lii-:i  sp-i!tf:.'i|  ,>||  |  im.  if,^ 
in  'ill  r  !'-.m:»i:  .iini-.l  }„.|-  husi'i::  I.  a  *iiM -on.  t«"»  io\i*n  l«i  pr->- 
«*'.ii»'  \v:ii«'  ..'••  «-'»i;iii!:;n:.':i.  :•  t  's'  •  i.,*  v.  \\  •*•  *.'•.,.  %v:  ».-•■  \  \  •:%• 
in';"l!.  !  !  t'T  V.  !.:•  h  n!  «•  li'js*  !  ..»  ..n\  • 'i»  h.-i  j  ;  .  h  ••  *' c 
»  »ri\  J  'I  ••«'•!.  '.  i  i!'"'  u;m.'  w  's  s;i;  r  :i\\  n*. .  r  hfr  si*-*.-  wh  !•• 
d'v.v  T  .•  I  I  •:',?:  •  •:  ..'i  ,...•.  i  |.v  •..•.Ii!ij  hrr  d:«->^  .ukI 
li^.- .i:M;.t»o:i'.  I  '..n.'si--^  a|i..r  r...  \vi!:i..  (i::irk«'fi  Lrr  ehi  i 
With  the  sj-its  alluded  1.1.     A   Mi,s.   hvr,  ui  JiOiitioii.  Canada 
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\%r^l.*  u-iCiirMtfl.  Inmi  hrr  uiiiiloir,  llir  rxrctiliciti  fl  liiirly, 
frimi  Ihr  jiil  wiiulnw,  wlm.  in  »wiiitfifiv  ulf.  hr^kc  I  he*  rf*|ir, 
Ami  urat  iin-f-iiiicafril  in  \Uv  KroiitiiJ.  wiili  tin  Urt*  all  lil.ick 
Alpi  Mill*.  iViiiii  Immiii;  rliok«*t|.  Tlii^  tif>rri(l  iikIiIimiiiumI  h«*r  to 
frri  a^rmiSy  :  nii'l  lirr  tmi.  Umi  ihn'«*  iimiiiIi^  iilitfr\i-ar«U,  and 
iiow  %<inir  cwrlvp  y«":ir^  »1<I.  wliriinrcT  any  ifiiiitr  iM'riiri  to 
einir  hii  i«>ar«.  iM^ritmrs  bl.ifk  ami  hlii«*,  nr  liviiMikr,  in  itit 
fari     m  iri^i.iii«*r  nl'  wlnrli.  itir  auihur  wiIih-amiI. 

Tin*  aiiltiiir  •  wxi'f  i.iv^  »h«*  lia«  nfirn  »«*rn  ihr  ihiimbof  an 
inriiit.  a  r«>niik**'r  playmate  ol'  hrr»,  prt*»rrTri|  in  ftpint,  and 
fiiiiiKi  am  M17  fhr  ni'^M-nirry,  it  havui;;  li«-i*ii  !ir|iaralrd  (nna 
lU  ttiiinip  liriorr  liirih.  Snnir  ni»iiih«  U-hirr  ttir  Tirth  nf  this 
chil  I.  lUt*  rnnihrr  »:iw  a  iliiimli  nil  off  hy  a  ftinikr  of  iha 
ax«*.  by  wliK-h  h(*r  tWIuiga  were*  wruii^rhK  np  lo  ilie  higlietl 
pitrli  flif  piiy 

AIm'«ii  irMi.  a  woman  in  lirftokl'irltl.  MnM  .  on  ffonnr  to  a 
h^i  «  ii'*«(  ill  a  hattki^l.  lor  rgyt%.  at  she  tt'a*  |ititfinir  hrr  liaiid 
d«iwn  ml  i  lli«"  hA«ki-l  parlly  \t^('*rr  %\\c  ItKikrd.  wan  shocked 
ainl  irrritir«l.  mi  ihAl  »hfl  I'rJI  Imi  k  and  t'ainiid.  \y  u-riu^  A 
larftT**  •nnkf  ilial  had  rnrird  itM*l|'  up  m  ih«*  nril  aiid  iwal- 
|i»«ri|  1.'  ilir  rjir«  nnd  whi<~h  h'.»Mi|  :in(i  il.irlril  Inwardi  her 
haii'l  i«  s\t^  w^ft  pulling  It  down.  Two  riioiilht  allriwnrdt, 
al  r  ta  ir  .1  rh.itl  th^  ryr«  .iiii|  ltM%-rr  {lari  nl  ilic*  I'arrof  which, 
aci !  ri;-'«-:ai'y  lu  nt<Miih.  r«>iAiiihlnl  a  ftnikr.  It  niaf!«  ti<>* 
In.t  ir.  tiiifii  niiil  a  hi%iiii2  ii<ii«r.  rr«rtiihliiiff  lhi>«r  nf  the 
Biiai^r  ri  :tir  lid^kri.  mi  arrniini  oi  which  il  was  hlrd  ludralli 
hv  !''«   ll<*ii«-y«(i'N|  and  1  phani. 

A*-«tii  !•  !i  v«ar%  air*^.  m  \\  airi ^iiry,  Vi  .  ihrrr  !ir«d  a 
y  •tfi;-  ni.tii  «  h««  m;\tr:itni  a%  i(  iiiloiirnlnl.  %iip|««»rd  to  haVQ 
U-<  n  r  i.tttr«l  hi   h.tt  ino!hrr  t  »«-«»iii|(  a  flriiiiLard  whi!r  carry* 

llig  ^ir:.         Ml*  iiilrlln-l  WB«  iroi«l 

III  \\iHik%u«-ki  \i.  »«-vrr!il  yrari  atfu.  a  pregnani  m«ither 
Tiv.ir^i  A  fii«-ii4,.*rrK«.  .^nd  h««ani«*  drrp!v  mirrrftfnl  m  ih« 
anima  %    li.e   mw      S»iiii«  hr«*  iii«mtha  alirrwardi,  ihr  l'av 

*  l»r  !.««.  larr  Iii4^«mI,  f.moalir*  a  Mfikinf  illiMir«(Miii  nf  iIm  'Ir^rvM 
n/iL»  r«fl.«-*«iirttl  |«.vrr«,  «li«rli  wrfv  rv-MMrialil)  Mrtitif  iii  hMi.  ■'«•!  Ml 
ftrf.^  i.f  I. a  i^milt^9%  «rrp  iffrv  fffiarV»«|  m  Iim  ntiiflvr  mmI  h^ff  ti««i«*«rra^ 
•#k.f  ..«  K«^  ^U»r  •»!  lN0  iMArfy,  «W«H  ftaiwps  mrf  llaJ^  aftil  ttW  Mai* 
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1*116  «on  who  iurii«*<l  hm  \Mrk  lo  bis  lather  »liilr  B(w*jiking  !«•  hiwm. 

birti)  to  a  monster,  some  parts  of  which  resembled  one  wiii 
animal,  and  other  parts  other  animals.     It  died  soon  after. 

There  is  a  child  now  living  in  Koston,  who^e  counfenacrf 
boars  such  a  remarkalile  resemblance  to  a  monkey,  as  to  rr 
observed  at  once.  The  mother  visited  a  menagerie  vh;e 
preiriiant.  and  wliile  there  a  monkey  jumped  tipoii  her. 

Another  fact  illustrative  of  this  principle,  was  told  me  n 
Vermont.  About  17*.N,  llezekiah  H.,  of  II.,  Vt.,  a  very  ;o5- 
sionate,  binsterinc  man.  and  rcri/  ansry,  when  aiisry,  ^  • 
soon  over,  becomiiiij  dieply  exasperated  by  someihinff  Ii* 
wife  had  done,  came  into  the  house  at  a  iUm^t  op|ioM;e  -  > 
which  his  wile  was  kneadmi;  bread,  her  bark  being  lowarii 
the  door,  and  emj»tied  a  most  abusive  vial  of  wrath  itx 
sputter  upon  his  wife:  who.  turning  round  to  reply,  wa*  !-■ 
ovenome  hy  lier  iVehuL's,  tlial  shiC  elu»ked  for  utterance:  aLC 
for  one?  hour  .she  kejit  kneading  that  bread,  so  choked  by  t  f 
overtlow  of  her  feelinss,  that  ^lle  could  not  speak;  her  fm^i. 
mcauwiiilc,  beiufir  turned  fotmnh  (he  dwtr^  and  fn0m  utt 
husband.  Three  months  al'terwards,  her  son  Solomon  wjs 
born  :  and  thouuh  he  has  always  lived  in  the  hotis«\  ar.u 
worked  on  the  farm  with  his  tather.  and  has  a  wife  ar.c 
child  there,  yet,  till  he  was  thirty-five  years  old,  lie  never 
spoke  the  lir.si  word  with  hirn.  Kinally,  one  day,  liein?  a: 
work  in  the  Held  with  bun.  and  waiitint;  very  mnch  to  ONk 
him  a  ipipstion.  he  involnntanly  came  up  with  his  fare  to- 
wards his  father,  and  tunnnir  shore  around,  so  as  to  present 
his  imrf:  to  him.  and  then  irulhin;^  frum  his  tallier.  he  in.vie 
out  to  speak  to  him.  lor  the  lirsi  tune  iii  his  lite.  .\nd  now. 
wiien<»ver  he  adiirchsrs  him,  h«'  turns  bis  hitrk  to  him.  f«*r  :r. 
this  way  only  ran  he  speak  tf»  him,  thnush  he  has  tried  h:« 
vfftinsf,  ail  Ills  liir.  to  do  so  whilr  laeiuu  him.  but  all  in  r.i.n 
Vi  h«u  a  boy,  hf  sat  praeeably  «m  his  lather's  knee  only  enot 

In  HridLicwater.  .Mass.,  about  I'oity  years  airo,  a  |ire8nan: 
won'.an  longed  for  a  lobaitiT.  which  she  could  not  obtain. 
Some  mouths  afterwards,  slu*  tiave  birth  to  a  child  rev  n - 
blifiir  a  lohster.  especially  in  its  hands  .ind  mouth.  Il  con  J 
iievrr  enihire  firsh  air,  and  they  lherrton»  kept  it  covereil  r.p 
closely  in  bed  for  several  wi*i*ks,  when  it  died.  Bathing  it 
often  in  salt  water,  would  probably  hare  prcsefTsd  iia  \\t%» 
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Jaiii<'«  r<i|irlaiiil.  II  yr.tri  tilil.  i«  U-lnw  pur  iii  iiiltliirf, 
ainl  iiiii!«*r  uii.irili;iiiH|t;}i.  ainl  t|iiiii*  iiifrrior  In  Imili  |inri'iiis  iii 
llllrliitfi'nri*  llr  i«  u*<Mk«|  iMtiiri-«|.  i|in!i*  iiirrhaiiM-nt.  ;iii.| 
Trry  *iiiiii  •)!  wliiilliiitf:  iindrr^iniuU  liuw  in  lio  riif*»i  KiihU 
it|  u'nrl^.  liiii  itt  •|ii(ii*  «iii«*.  xifnl  vrry  imriirnlnr  In  li.i\f  •  %i'ry 
ihiiitf  1*1  |ir*i|«iri.'iii  :ii;il  iir<|i'r  ,  imii  <  «iiiii(  iiionry  l>iil  p^'orly, 
ati«l  <l«»'i  iiiii  fNii  ttii*  ras\i  vnliit*  lu  any  kind  nt'  |iri<pi*rty, 
iJi'n  /»i  \ir  i|ifciiM4;iii«h*^  lirtw^t'ii  K'hnI  nnd  f«K»r  rafi'i-.  aii<l 
|(H.M«  ti«*'iin«l  liini  u'lii!«*  iMiiiiL*.  |irti|M}.!y  litiy  iifin'H  r.irfi 
liir.ii  11.1  |i.iriiir.i,«r  «.ii  IniiIi  ^jilr*.  i^  i:"<^!,  ainI  In*  nl:i»i*y 
ati*i  :  •••Wii>ir  ('•*!:iii«l  liiiii  u  lull  fat.ti-.v  uin*  r.m.Mi!  I>v  Ins 
lifjrti  *  !•  .If  it  *l  »*.••  %hiiii  -1  |i«*  %»ir|»r!/ii|  }*y  .in  itii.|  il:ai 
Ir.  ••!  t  •■:ir  Iff.  wlo  n'l.  n  iiiiil  l««  !i.tftii»  ii  h»-r  Al  taMf  ^\ie 
u%'..\  V  •  II  tt  ;i'i  L»r  ^  -x'-'k  t«.«.irii*  lln*  «l"-r  anil  nllni  l-:fnid 
ar  »'  1- •  uhf  ••  i  iM.i:  ii*««'il"  !.••  u  a*  im:  mikiiiK  fi'*  aj>- 
j.-  1*  II- ■•  >i  ••  a:p-«  '  ••ij«!'''l  lln-  laf»*  I  !  Trr  m'Ii.  !»«''iifi»  ho 
«  »^  •■■I  J.itj.i*  ?  I'ht'f  hi*  a  II. .irk  I'll  iIm*  iii^iili*  III  l.r,  tri'l 
Ii  /     f.    .  "  '      i.L'   ■•  «tr  (I.:  I'l  «1M«  1  J*  « 

i  *t  .  I  ill  i:.  I'l  W  *  %*  It  III. ill  t>'  ^l  U  ho  UM*  »<»||i<  u  I'nt 
It*'"  '  '  'II;  :.■!  ■  -)  ■■  .  V  i^'  »*  I'l  J  .1*  i%  *i'j  j*»«'.!  Ny 
I  •?*■■'•     !r.    .l«-i-!      Ill)    I     :  >\\'.i     {(.•III    .1     M.'."ll 
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that  he  will  hohl  a  crow-bar  out  straight,  with  one  hand,  by 
grasping  it  at  one  end. 

A  wcinian  in  II.,  Vl.,  lonsred  for  a  caifs  liver,  while  preg- 
nant, and  her  child,  when  born,  resembled  a  liver  in  the  face, 
and  had  its  ribs  separated  and  turned  out.     It  soon  died. 

A  hnsl):ind  and  wife  moved  to  iSharon,  near  Lake  Georse, 
while  it  remained  an  unbroken  f«)rest.  Having  no  neighbors, 
tliev  sot  onl  of  provisions  ihe  first  year;  and  before  ihey 
conM  raise  any,  they  cmild  barely  obtain  sufficient  sustenance 
to  support  lii'e,  and  that  by  eating  roots,  boiling  bark,  &c. 
Tiieir  child,  born  under  these  circumstances,  and  now  hvinsf, 
is  the  very  picture  of  despair — poor,  dyspeptic,  hypoy,  and 
feeble  in  both  mind  and  body.  ]^ut  they  had  put  in  a  targe 
crop  of  wheat,  which  the  inthix  of  emi<|;ration  enabled  them 
to  sell  at  great  prices,  so  that  they  had  abundance,  and 
cleared  .some  .vv)(H)l)  in  one  year — every  thing  going  pro.tper- 
ously.  Their  next  child,  b«)rn  under  these  auspicious  cir- 
cnn.stan«M»s,  is  a  fnie,  manly,  strong,  noble-looking,  cuercetic, 
I  and  liiiihiy  talented  man.  and  a  real  steam-engine  for  driving 

}  throuuh  whatever  he  undertakes.     His  inotiier  told  him  tfic 

I  cause  of  his  brother's  debdity.  and  charged  iiini  to  let  htm 

;  waul  lor  nnthintr. 

Tiie  author  has  heard  a  rase  stated,  in  which  a  pregnant 
woman  bavins  company,  ami  wanting  some  veal,  and  not 
findini:  any  one  to  kill  a  calf  as  (juickly  as  she  wanted,  took 
hold  herself  and  attempted  to  cut  its  throat,  but  did  not  en- 
tirely succeed,  by  which  her  child  was  badly  marked,  but 
the  particulars  have  esc-nped  me. 

Mr  .  of  \V.,  Vt.,  is  clid)-footed,  produced  by  his  moth- 
er's bcius  thrown  from  a  wagon  before  his  birth.  His  second 
(.-hild  was  horn  some  tliri'e  mouths  al'ter  ]ie  had  injured  his 
fo.^t.  wliii'h  his  wife  dressed  and  rubbed  daily.  The  other 
children  v.'i're  not  thus  uiarked.  though  their  mother  feared 
tln'V  wotild  be.  ami  sullered  every  thing  in  consequence. 
liiT  oiher  children  she  feared  would  be  marked,  hin  the  one 
that  was  mal-l'ormed.  she  did  not  fear  would  be.  So  it  se^ms 
thai  the  mere  Jcftrs  of  mothers  that  their  children  will  be 
marked,  do  not  atl'ect  the  matter,  or  rather,  motliers  seldom 
mark  those  they  fear  lliey  shall. 
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The  Ibllowiiif^  conies  »o  fully  niithenticated,  as  to  leave  no 

floiilit  (if  its  truth.    MaginMisin  will  explain  it:  see  the  theory 
and  tacts  addiicod  ui  this  section. 

A  Mrs. ,  living  in  II.,  Vi.,  loved  a  cat  very  much,  and 

thi>  c:it  rf^ciprocatcd  this  attachinrtit.    'J'hat  is,  one  had  mn^* 

vf/iztff  the  othfT.     She  lived  in  a  house  with  an  old  woman 

wlio  (lislikcMl  the  cat,  and  wniild  frrqiiently  cnlf  it  olf  tho 

tai)l(\  and  out  of  tlie  way.     Many  a  family  qtiarrel  was  oc^ 

r:i>iniicr|    liy   one's   liking   the  cat,    and   the  other  noi.     At 

hNii:th  she   moved   away,  hnt   the  pnor  cat  was  not  taken. 

lli*r  iiiishand   wiiit  hark  fi»r  the  halanee  of  their  thincs,  and 

hi>  wilt!  charL*''d    him   over  and   over  aL'am,  and  with  great 

ea:  n«sJMess.  to  hriim  the  favorite  rai.    i  Mi  I'oiiiff  for  his  things, 

til'*  (Ml  was  sick.     The  old  woman  told  the  hiishnnd  that  the 

«\Mt  was  siek  and  pining,  and  refused  to  eat.  and  advised  liim 

In  kill  It.     I'Mially,  )<e  look  it  ont  Yiehuicl  the  harn,  and  licat 

out   ii   hiaiiis.     t)n  Loinz  luMne.  his  wite.  the  first  thing,  ac- 

•  iiM.l  hnii  of  V.w'wvj  k'iUif  9  (hr  r^t.      lie  denied  it  re|)f*uledly 

an.i    posinvrly.  ;iu«l  .^he  as   positively  a>seru-d   that    he  had 

\<\\\*"\  It.  and  iluown  it  or.i  ha<'k  of  the  harii:  lor,  .^aid  ^lle.  / 

ft't  t!tr  Ufit's.  an  I   ,^iitr  ihe  niauirlrd  eat  ihrown  out  |:ehind 

tin'  A///;,  and  In^k   en  tfrriMy  alu-r  her  favorite  cat,  so  as  to 

h*   a!iir)st    l>eM«le  iMTseJl.     Her  chiM.  which  she  cariied   at 

til"   I. in*,  whiti    li  iru.  n'>«'riil.;iMl  a   rat.   in    the   looks  of  its 

IkmiI.  uii'ii  lis  hr:iius  knocivrd  (mh,  or  head  heat  in  ;  and  died 

1.1  .1  sliiMt  iMUe. 

/.n"ilier  iMse.  of  a  hny*s  p:itti:iL'  a  coal  of  fire  on  a  tiirlle's 
],\'  k.  u:i«l  ii>  runiii!:::  alier  a  preuuaiil  woman,  ond  her 
cInMs  ln'iuL*  tli'.'iirnu  (I.  orrurntl  m  a  ueiL:hln>riii2  town. 

The  auilior  ofilus  work  knows  a  Iriie  lmtI  who  has  a 
mark  iIUjstraMV'»  «»f  this  ]iriin*ij)l«'.  and  h;is  seen  ^ev^ral 
r:is.'s.  h»!h  in  liostoii  and  whi  rever  lit*  yiM^s:  mid  so  will 
f  v«Ty  r'o^"  M!.s,»rv«T  moei  them  every  wlji're.  and  among  all 
cl  iNs,->.  lijoij'jii  \u^^^l  frri|uenily  amoiij  the  rich.  pmliriMy  ho- 
cauM*  llii'ir  iiiot.hcrs  were  rendered  the  more  susrrpi.l.;**  hy 
ht MM.:  uervo?!*;.  Simi*  more  recent  mtdical  auih«'is  have 
M|i.  uly  av.>wrd  this  docirme.  ami  I>r.  J.  V.  t*.  Smith,  the 
a!;.i-  t'ditor  of  the  Hoston  Medical  and  Siir'jii'al  Jouiual.  a 
hlieral  and   h  ■:^hlv  scientitic  medical   work,  ft  ccnilv  aviiwcd 
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FiiflN  ate  iiuiiii'niiM.  llie  Iwltrf  it  n^artiil. 

it  ill  a  conversation  with  the  author,  and  cited  cases  to  prove 
it. 

Hut  there  is  really  no  end  to  facts  of  this  class,  incontrsii- 
ble,  irresistable///r/^,  estahlisiiing  the  great  principle  already- 
laid  down,  that  the  state  of  the  inother^s  mind  allecis  the 
child's  form  of  IxKly,  even  far  enough  to  produce  niafk$. 
nial-fonnations,  and  monstrosities. 

Hnt,  is  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  multiply  facts  of 
this  kind  I  especially,  since  they  are  so  numerous  and  palpa- 
ble, that  those  already  iriven  will,  doubtless,  suggest  ana>tv. 
gons  ones,  lo  every  reader.  And  the  more  so,  as  the  [xi'icy 
of  this  work  is,  not  to  swell  its  pai^es  with  aii  the  tacts  that 
misrht  he  collected  on  every  point,  facts  that  scon*s  of  volume* 
could  not  contain,  but  to  sfufe  the  doctrine  clearly,  and  b;n  f 
forward  a  l(?w  cases,  as  Uliislnitions  mniiilij,  of  siieh  a  char- 
acter, that  the  rt*ad(T  will  he*  a  hie  lo  ree.;ill  niany  i>iher  Siun- 
lar  ones  as  havmcr  oeenrred  wiiiiin  his  knowledije,  and  Itaic 
the  remainder  lo  the  memory  of  the  reader. 

And  then,  too,  the  hrlief  is  ij^neral.  and  iH»rvades  a.i 
classes  ol'  the  eonmjmniy.  What  hushand,  who  h:i>  t:;e 
true  /V7/////i'*.v  of  a  hushand.  hut  exerts  \\\s  utmost  eii»T;::i'>  t'» 
gel  lor  his  wile  whatever  she  loni:s  lor:  and  whi>  d«HS  i..it 
know,  that  ihiiiiis,  at  other  tinn\^  injurious,  if  Uhilm-J  /or.  are 
harmh'ss.  and  even  heiu'li'Mal.  Not  that  1  winilil.  hy  .my 
means.  eiit-nnraLM'  rhe  whiiiis  of  preunanl  women,  or  ta-i.:- 
tatt*  ilhir  t:ikiii.i  tins  a'lvaiilaL'e  of  tlinr  hiishand>.  hiii.  I 
iruiiht  \\\\\v  ntf  liMiLMiiL's.  iiio.se  that  are  too  stronir  lo  W"  »u!»- 
dut'd  liy  ioiri*  oi'  wiii.  i:iatilr.  d. 

*lhii."'  s.iy  list'  jjoi'j.irs.  ••  ilijs  point  hrijiu  adnr.tted.  st.  ■. 
ils  jinMiiiilLi.iiiJMi  \v:l'  n'luier  ail  our  women  iiiiM'ra?»!e  mf*r»-  v 
villi  ///i'7//,  I'-.iri!:!-  It"^t  any  iinuMial  lliiuj  they  mv.  >hi»ii.i 
ina:i\  tlifir  <-!.  .<ii«  ii.  ILiIimt  keep  tli«Mn  in  itnior.mee  (»l  tlit« 
pniieiplf.  aii'i  l-tiv  m  >t.»iiiiy.  so  as  to  iniu-t  llinr  l*«*ar>.'  Uul. 
for  oiH'.  I  >!!«  »i  I  j'ln^i!!'  :i  vny  *///•'*/#///  polsey.  ni  t*uWt  to 
attain  t!n*  s.iiin  •••.•!  I  shonl,!  tril  women  ilie  f^ffs  *•:  v.: 
e.i*'f.  .'.!nl  !«'t  /./••'.  '':  |Mit  tlit'in  <»ii  t!nir  L'liard.  1  do  ni*! 
lt::.\i-  i:i  I.iIniu  .in-  f\»:i  ni  ihm's  like  this,  hut  advinrate  the 
•!o  tr'.iif  tliat  Tr.'  in  wiil  lio  L'ood.  Properly  lo  I'ortify  Oiothen 
cj*  ii.!>  point.  In.  1m  Np:i  .i'I  iijjht.  N.)  ihat  thi*y  may  know  what 
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to  do,  and  what  to  expect.  Besides,  to  make  women  belirTO 
this  doctrine,  that  these  thines  do  not  mark  their  children,  is 
utterly  impossible;  for,  the  whole  comnuinity,  high  and  low, 
intelligent,  (not  learned.)  and  ienornnt,  believe  the  doctrine; 
and  C'.m/ieUed  either  to  belieTc  in  the  doctrine,  or  else  deny 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses — to  dihbelicvc  what  they  see 
and  feel.  Hence,  since  this  fear  cniniot  be  precen/rd,  let  it 
be  properly  direr/ed,  Ijci  them  know  wliat  conditions  will 
preftent  their  feelin(<8  from  marking  their  children,  and  how 
tu  avoid  feelings  likely  to  do  injury. 

Hilt,  hy  another  method  »tiif,  should  I  advise  mothers  to 
avoid  these  evil  constMpicMi(*i*s — naiiiely,  by  8tren:sthvmng 
t/ifir  fitrroHs  tnjshms,  by  jiir.  «'xrrriM\  and  {ireservnig  and 
invJL'orating  their  health.  It  is  not  ilie  sironQ,  healthy,  and 
robust,  that  mark  their  rfnblren.  but  the  ireakfy,  ihcfi'iiteif^^ 
tint  narroiis^  and  xhohc  e'i:tifj/uM/^essvd,  that  is,  easily  inagris- 
tiscd.  lint,  if  onr  women  wonid  follow  the  advice  given  in 
the  precednig  section,  so  as  to  kee|»  np  a  fnll  tide  of  health 
and  viifor,  they  %vonld  seldom  mark  their  children,  becanse, 
they  tbeni^elvos  would  seldom  l»e  i;n [tressed  with  these  for- 
eij^ii  niduences,  but  would  generally  resist  them. 


SECTION   V. 
TMi:  oi.iniK  THE  r.\ni:NT.  tiik  mork  imkllectial  and  the 

U:sa  AMMAI..  TIIK  (1111.0. 

"  'riti*  Fill  ffwirr  hna^lrtl  nvrr  iW   LUmeM.  Ibnl  thi-  pffcMlurnI  lb*  bmI  VOMBf .    '  Ab 
liut  .ittHr  aie  l.iiiii*,*  tiKnifir^uil}-  rrtorlrtt  ibr  t.ii>nr««  " 

rLosF.i.Y  allied  to  ihe  doeirines  tancht  and  the  principles 
preseiii(*tl  in  the  prerediiig  sections,  is  ilie  seneral  law,  that 
tiir  cliiidren  of  ytntn^s  parents  are  more  animal  and  less  iniel- 
keinal  and  moral,  lliaiilhe  children  of  ihe  same  parents  bom 
aftiT  tlie  ])areiits  become  older.  The  law  grows  oiii  of  the 
aciiims  of  two  other  principles  already  slated,  namely,  that 
the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  parents,  m'hile  becom- 
ing parents.  aff(*Gt  those  of  iheir  children :  and  that  ihe  o«»- 
mal  temporaineiit  predominates  in  youth  and  adolescence,  and 
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the  mental,  later  in  life,  neither  of  which  will  probably  ke 
called  in  question.  If,  as  already  fully  shown,  children  in- 
herit the  qualities  possessed  by  their  parents  when  they  were 
born,  and  if  the  young  generally  have  stronger  propensities 
and  weaker  intellect  and  moral  feeling,  relatively,  than  those 
in  the  prime  of  life,  or  a  little  past  it,  or  than  they  do  after 
maturity,  compared  with  before  it,  to  which  the  experience 

■  and  observation  of  every  reader  will  bear  testimony,  then  of 

course,  children  born  while  their  parents  are  young,  that  is, 
during  the  reign  of  the  animal  nature  of  the  parents,  will  ne- 
cessarily be  more  animal  and  less  intellectual  and  moral,  than 
those  born  during  tiie  reign  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 

I  faculties. 

:.  Moreover,  young  persons  are  immature,  in  both  body  and 

^s  mind ;  how,  then,  can  their  progeny  be  otherwise  than  green, 

and  animal  at  that?  I  do  not  believe  o/iy  person  is  mar- 
riageable before  25,  unless  it  be  some  precocious,  green-house 
plant,  or  some  constunptive  shoot,  not  marriageable  at  ail. 

»•  Can  the  weak  bring  forth  the  strong,  or  the  unclean,  the 

clean,  or  the  green,  the  ripe?  J)o  not,  my  young  friends,  rush 
headlong  into  marriage,  but  wait  and  ri]ien,  and  the  longer 
it  takes  you  to  ripen,  the  better.  Some,  those  from  long-lived 
families  especially,  arc  not  sutlictently  matured  for  marriage 
till  3.3,  and  many  an  old  maid  is  abandoned  because  on  the 
wrong  side  of  30,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  but  just  marriageablei 
and  will  remain  so  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  If  parents  be- 
come parents  while  yet  wild,  coltish,  impulsive,  full  of  fun 
and  frolic,  and  swayed  by  propensity,  how  can  their  children 
be  otherwise  than  animal  in  mind  and  body?  From  35  to 
50  is  a  better  period  of  life  than  any  previous;  and  children 
born  during  that  period,  are  the  better,  because  born  then. 

This  doctrine  is  sustained  by  facts,  as  well  as  founded  in 
correct  principles.  In  every  portion  of  the  country,  ami 
among  different  nations,  I  have  met  lyith  a  proverb  variously 
expressed,  sirrnifi/ing-  that  '*  the  shakings  of  the  bag  make 
the  finest  meal,''  or  that  the  youngest  children  are  the  smart* 
est.  And  not  only  is  this  proverb  in  the  mouth  of  the  mass, 
but  it  is  supported  by  the  parental  history  of  every  man  di^ 
tinguished  for  either  talents  or  moral  worth.    Fmnifliii  i 
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lioiiB  that  ho  vaa  tlu*  yiiiiiiur«ii  chiM  ol'  llir  yoitiiL'r»t  rhiiti  of 
lli^  yoiiilK«Vt  child  I'lr  Hw^  t^rmentiinhw  im  AttrrrfMnm  .'  .\iicl 
vliai  iiicrrair«  ilie  iiiirrrM  ol'  ihi%  tan  ip.  that  hit  I'liiif:  rh«i 
ymiiiffrM  of  the  yoiiiiir«*«l,  «ra»  uti  hiw  moihrr'B  »i(1r.  Ironi 
whifiii.  marily.  he  iiiii|tiriili(ifiahly  inhpnifnl  moM  ol  hit  ml- 
ml  It'  my  niPm«iry  m  rvp^  im*.  ihr  lathf-r  of  Km.  JHuiiMin 
wa«  72,  mill  hit  nicilhrr  riHi!k|i)rr.ikily  almrc  III.  «rh«^i  thia 
iilii»iri«iii»  ft'iii  of  iretiiiia  m.i«  l-orii  I  carr  imi,  hnwrvi*r, 
wiHMiirr  ii  Im-  iAm  yniititfrii  or  ihi?  i*iilf%i.  »o  ihni  iIh*  )iart«iiia 
arr  iii.l)  furj/ff/rW.  Imlh  ill  Uiiiy  ami  nniiii ;  niiil  ii»i"  ihc  irtiiia 
r'Jr«t  and  y<tiiiap«t  ilia  III  I  y  u*  ••jimv  ifi**  niri*  til  ihi*  |i.iri*iiia 
al  ih«-  l*irih  i*f  iheir  cKiUlmi  Ni-r  ii>»  I  l--iir\r  n  <hKi-ri(riiiiih« 
•  •!  mill  i*r  wiiiiiAii  rnffi  !•••  limiiil.  »  LfM*  |i.iri  iii%,  al  itH'ir  I'lr'h, 
w*T»*  11- 1 1  fhufy  nr  ttftttarth. 

Hill  llii«  law  ift  iii'Klir.i*!  hy  l^r  |m^  iu  iirj  iii.iMi'iniii  r\n  f>« 
!i»»M  iiiiiiHv.  Mrh«*n»  ••::hrr  iliuti:,  or  f^-'fi  I.iihii  ami  ii)nt!it*r« 
.j^*»f  ini'li'f  a»iy  '  'itint  ••  iJi**-  im  ur  *U  ruiiiiiii  rs  in  ;*roar 
'.'-•II    ihrin    ft*!  a«  sr'^diia    v    ■•>   w^  .ii«iii    ll.«vr    riniikMiitiniia 

II.  ift  3I»1  1  Ill«»rf  A%  ri*!i  ^'1  •••••»*iVi'  r  i.il  ••  liiiril.  llirli  III**  1.1- 
I    .-•    -iff  f  r  r^f  B**i    ail'l    |!|f  #/.^r  •.'     -■•     'fi  .  *    !l,i    «tti  till  •!     Imv.ti^C 

h*  »  i«   ''.e    iTrxi, .•••«!    rf'iikr.i-it"  !i         \'.l    i;..^  .«  lii.n*  Iv  In  r. 

I  I  r  ,1  «••  ,«r  •i'Im-Iv  all  I  •!•  *  I'  ••••^  '•"  I  ."iln'r  ••■'§•  t,'i« 
•■.     '   •      .'        •    ■:    t:     ^    :      '.  .-    .  •.  *J    »•  .!  !»•!  \    ;»Ti» 

!r  'I'f  .•  '•".'ji-Mr*' !  m  ill  Ihr  r  .  .  •■  i.i'  i-  ••  .  -  -v  •*.  I.  .it.  !  in 
Tir*  ■  1  *'  ^r  -iir  •  fi  f '.iL  i«  r  !  ii.-  ••■«•••''  -r  i?i  J  •  'i  I'lf. 
\  I  I  I  w  •  ti  ••  ^  \  !■  '1^-  h'.*  til  :  *i<-  I  •-.  ]•••••  r  .  ••  II.  :ff  .'LI*, 
N»'  S  loi  !'.•■  f  •  »  II  ar n  '  ii»--  *  .  n.*i  I?  «  ^  J  ••  «*«  ri  •  rii  r*|  #•• 
^  I.i  I  •  ,  I  .niw.  •  Ik  r  .lift  ii  :.iii'  .t  t  ■■*•  *•■••.«•  ■  .1  I  f  I  •  rn 
<l-i-<«  II  u*  '^  f'  «'  •-  ir  •  k|*  :•  7  'I  V  u  I  :i  '  •  I  %\  vi  f  f  r  I  ii<9 
.n  1  •  I".  .  «  !.tf  ,  '1  \|  "'i  •  I  :  '  •  '  ,  *«■  f  »i  •*  »  .  '  ''  I  .  li  ''iffll, 
1  !ri  ?♦  -iia  I  a  err  il  If  II  !•  jl  ti  t-'.i  I*  .  !  .  Hi"  I  fti  \  ••  II  't  •• 
:iri'"l  •  .    .im*    1!     1  If      "    '»•       ••  I  ?   'I  *.  •   J  ••■.    I    •      .-  %  * 

fkl    V.i^***         I  *r  %..ttii,-     ^•'  -  ••  l«i  r     »*i  •♦•  ul  ■.»■»  '      «.■•■. 

*ii«t    '•  ••'■I      I.,    trr-.     \Tr.''A    i*ir-.-   I  «    .ii«  «  ...•.-  I      .  -:»•  -i     '.if 

•I  ih'  f  l**r  i.»  I  r*^  •  tri '.  •■  '.  .  •  '1  .1  I  .  •:  •  ••'  •  'I  .'in  I.  • 
'.••!:•■      !    «  J     *?•*.•■?•■•;    c  ■   .         •  't     ,    •  •.:   t    ^  »■■     •  f     '      ?  ■  . 

*.«•        -•*•     I      1   "  •  ■•      .  I  i.f.  ti  .    :    u    »•     II  I  u.«  \  .  •   m  i  rr   u     ■  1- 

J   .'   i   I         .  l.fl.-     it        '    il     fir     \    .11...  t!    •  ',,  it    •      •    Tl  *       !fi»fl,-«  %i 

.  .  *--S    jt.  I  111'-  »cMrir«(  III  iiiti !  r.-i     jful  %m  tx\'fr%%tt\jt  my 
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INirrau  »h<nil<l  bi injc  t«*nh  no  iimrn  rliiltln'n  ihau  ibey  eiiB  pn>%'Hie  lor. 

surprise  at  the  difference,  and  asking  after  tiie  age  of  tii 

niotlior,  I  found  she  liad  nnarried  at  19,  and  was  an  ol 

woman  at  2S.    The  law  ought  to  forbid  marriages  to  tali 

placi?  l)efore  the  parlies  are  twenty,  I  should  say  twenty-fin 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject,  is  that  of  ibe  fmrnU 

of  children  born.    Our  fatnilics  are  generally  too  large  fo 

I  their  means.     True,  in  rich  families,  where  they  could  b 

&  better  supported,  they  have  hut  few,  owing  to  tlie  genera 

debility  of  mothers;  but  poor  families,  so  poor  that  the  pa 

*  .  rents  can  barely  scrape  together  suliicient  bread  and  potatoe 

to  ktvp  their  children  from  actual  starvation,  go  on  to  mul 

|-  liply  to  the  number  of  ten  and  twelve,  which  compels  ihfn 

'■  to  put  out  their  children  to  a  trade  very  young,  to  be  de 

pn vovl  oi  all  priviloges  of  iuformiug  their  minds,  and  pcrhap 

to  sioll  paj)ers,  or  steal,  tor  a  living.     If  a  farmer  had  but  ; 

tVw  aoros  oi  pafistun?,  barely  suliicient  to  keep  one  cow  well 

\ui\v  /'ioUsh  tor  him  to  turn  in  four  or  five  cows,  all  of  whici 

luusi  then  starve,  and  the  whole  of  them  would  ^'i  ve  less  mill 

for  his  family,  than  one  would,  if  well  fed.     I  maintain  tha 

parents  art*  under  the  highest  moral  obligation,  to  produce  n 

tu.Mv  ohildrcu  iliaii  they  can  support  abvfidanify,  and  furnisi 

witii  all  the  materials  required  for  mental  or  physical  iui 

rrevomou:  or  com  tort. 

HesuKs.  IS  it  u«u  infinitely  better  to  have  one  lion,  than  ; 
d.  .ren  t'oves  :  What  parent  woul^  not  rather  beget  oii< 
\\  ebster,  than  a  score  of  conanou  men  ?  I  say,  let  abundan 
]Kr.us  bo  taken  fit/t  curh  child.  Let  no  more  be  produced,  tbai 
cut  Iv  fully  and  faithfully  attended  to,  from  before  the  germ 
II  ;  they  are  thirty.  Let  this  l)c  made  a  matter  of  separaii 
rt..'t  •f'.<.-.»i,  as  if  ;i  were,  what  it  in  fact  really  should  be  made 
a  »v.i:-./i/  Itftsintsf  of  parents,  and  the  greatest  work  in  whid 
t-'.ey  can  ens:ai:e.  Let  each  child  be  so  begotten,  carried 
Ivin.  trained,  aiid  educated,  that  he  may  lie  and  enjoy,  al 
x'\:%:  a  benevolent  ami  an  all-wise  Goo  originally  constituted 
a*\'  euab'ed  ina»i  to  be  and  to  enjoy.  Let  men  be  *'co-worken 
together  *  with  CuhI,  in  the  great  work  of  multiplying  humai 
yv::us  stamped  in  the  image  of  God,  both  intellectually  and 
moraiiv.  i>h  !  when  will  men  leara  wisdom — ^leam  hovtt 
tuUU  vUe  §u^^l  end  of  their  creation  ? 
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I  'ifiH^iii;;  ihi-  tnei  fl.  ^UDll>cr•-ot'  our  aiireiiiiirs. 

SECTION   VI. 

EFFFXT-S  OF  MARKYIXG   BLOOD  RELATIONE. 

The  principle  tlint  rruftshrj'  thr  hrtvtl^  is  ihc  only  way  t-i 
provriii  tho  stock  from  tlc'tcrioratiiii;.  and  the  brsi  means  nt" 
imi»rovinL'  it,  is  as  familiar  In  rvery  larmor  in  tin;  rninn.  as 
llici  way  to  [iiiil.  \\\\m  <1min  not  know  that  sliiTp,  caiile, 
liorsis.  svviiM).  ami  rvtii  to  wis,  and  all  kinds  of  animals,  rim 
out,  nnlrss  crn.ssi'd  l.y  il:»;  inirodnciion  of  t'nroiirn  malrs  fir 
femal'-N  :  tl-.ai  wIh*!i  th«  y  liri*(Ml  ■•  in  tiifl  i/i,'^  as  it  is  rai!i  rl. 
tin*  y  j'MiL'  aro  irw  an-i  fpil-U'.  and  tliosr  tliat  livo  to  t^row  !»•». 
nr«'  i'V»-ry  way  inr>*:ior.  !J';i.  inlri'dni'i;  a  new  toomit  !•» 
y.iur  ln»»'»d  nf  ln-n^^  rvrjy  yar.  asid  ivrry  egjj  will  liatcjj.  n 
contain  a  cln.'k  ;  and  m»  ol  otlirr  annnals.  So,  also,  (*\rri 
^'rani  wr!l  not  lthW  wrli,  \i  sown  uii  the  same  soil  iV'  m 
whir  1 1  it  was  ri"a|Hil. 

'i'liat  tlir  s-unr  prri'iftJf  n\  i-rnssjni:   iho   hrrod,  aii[«Ii»*«5   fti 

mm.  and  prul'.i'rs  ivd  roii-i-.j'H'nrrs  to  thr  children  i>f  Mii.-l 

nl:iMri::<.  is  |».  rN-j/i'v 'V.di'iii.  !  tiih  iV'-ni  ihi*  I'aclii  ol*  the  cum-. 

and    lV.i!n    ih;?    vrry    natiiii*   or    arraiu'cmi'nt  ol*  pari'iiiaL't;. 

Thns.  rvi^ry  htun.in  hrmu'  on  iho  nic«r  ol'  tin:  glohr.  is   roni- 

]i»Ili'  I.  \\'^\\\  tlr>  tl'in  in  I  in  N  itnn^  r«»r  crossing  ilu»  hrerd.  !»• 

Iru'i'  'vv  I  pip'nfN.  I'o'ir  i!i  tn  \  pin-nts,  oijjhl  uri-al   crand  \k\- 

xy*\\\<.  sJXii-iMi  ant'i'siiTs  of  til"  fotirili  {.'cneratitin  hack,  thiriy- 

iwo  itf  liio   fiuh  ;   P.vo  Iiiiiidrtii   and    lifty-six  of  the  fii:iilli ; 

thirfy-iiru  !!in(is*iH*i  scvtii  linndrejl  anJ  sixty-eight  of  the  lif- 

tt'i'nlli :  alnio>i  fi;/'    iHfiiion   and   lifty  ihoiisand  of  the   iwfn- 

lU'lh  :   iii'ariy  nm  ihuusmttt  st  renfij-thrir  millitm  of  tlie  ihirti- 

oJh:   !.HM>'j:{.77l.ti'.if»  of  til.-   fortieth  :  and   l.i:;i.  II  I.Ji'i.- 

^ITi.TiM,   of  only   iln^   fiftinli   generation   hack,  allctf  eviry 

onr's  ancisiors  I'or  tiny  generations,  amonntiiiL'  to  tic  iia-i  ii- 

ccivaMt*  nuinhrr  of  two  thousand  ihrea  iiinulred  and  sjMy- 

two  hilh«>n.  si'ven   hnndrcti   and   forty-nme  thonsand.  ninr 

hundred   and   fotirtr«-n   million,  two  bnndred    and    finriern 

Uionsand  and  forly->ix.  (MJrii.ra'J.^.M  l/Jl  l.0lt> !)— a  mnlti- 

tntli',  verily  I  which  no  man  can  mimtM*r.  no  mind  conceive! 

That  IS,  the  hlo<xI  of  tliis  vast  host  is  rimumg  in  (he  veins  of 

every   hvini;  inorttd.   and    that,   reckoning  back  only  lifty 
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gcnerafiutt!^ !      What  then,  as  each  g^QiuiliaD  double 
nuiiibcr,  must  it  be  io  a  hundred  genermlioni^  whieh 
carry  us  back  to  about  the  dhriHtiaii  om,  poriiafis  utilj? 
wcMhird  of  the  »p  of  man  I  *     Hencep  iu  tlio  very  o; 


J 

• 


*  Let  iti  co5>Ui*r  tbb  mnutr.  In  the  deoc^oUlim  ioilt.     Tafca      

eVitdri^ft  tif  lohn  Ri>gBr»,  hd^  sujtprjM^  lijont  to  have,  an  ati  ftf oimf^  ii 
rtuiiirt'ft  i2n*!h,  aivd  yo^h  or  ihef«L%  flvti  morp,  nad  m  &ii  for  thirty 

My  tnti  nlmn  i>f  th*?  ftictt  mi  tht?  Rriireree»  ^nemllj  tiavv  tiimrer  l< 
^vcfu     Tbb  will  ^h*^  Kidi  five  huTi4fml  atiil  iwck  fmiiil   cbiliS««iif« 
'       Mni  liUDttr^j  autl  filly  aejbCHulainjt  nf  tlin  flli}t  peAuaiiiw «■!] 

ir  niUlttfi,  jtitiy^^VK  limiJWinilt  t»f  th*5  tenth  gtO(TntUuji«(ci|fif9| 
i\w  wtn*]r  (tn[n*l«iioj»  of  Grcrit  Bntain^)  (/-»  Wlton,  lUn^i*  bun 
IWeivlj^    lh<i»**nd,  ihrfc    hiHJilf*>d   onil    iw^Ivft   ininioir,   nnd  gt«  , 
drai  th«MuiarMl,  {tO,S^fd  12,500,000,]  of  Th«  tw^iiikth ;  »n<l  one 
g||l3Maln»  ihfilitiK  oim^  frtirjiimd  nn^f  fc*rty*(l»f>yit«rtiJt  two  Uti 

J&f«  huftilml  ihi»ii«iiml|  of  xUff  tl/inittlj  ^iTiifrmion. f l3P44O^i88yQ07J!fl 

hmc  lli«  tiiiitit)«r  of  bb  f li^TinlfiDai  in  tiiinj  aeri]«7iitic}itP,  »fipti«MicJ 
ftia  it«nifi%  ravh  iif  lilf  tt'u  ( (lil^lirii  limr  iiv«,  luiij  earh  nf  > 
Ifutt  ttt*  livp*  v\cu(4t  iJm»  Mi!*liih,  wJin  tiw*  albwuii  lb  t«r»o  t . 

iluvtt  l^ft  tt[it^  will  firjVF^  Iiml  n  litnulmti  frviml   clisU^ 

Wit  ^11  '  n,  c^n  ihiiu^iind  (qifit*  a  tink  snnr)  < 

AAh  fwcmtliia^  i  UytijjmJ  tlitiuMnil  (nn  ahuj  far  B4^ii9p«it«>) 
iULitii  4  niiUhio  ^r  tW  M^veutli,  nnd  n  htindrcil  ihuQiiiiiJ  mMlpiii 
IrMh^  nc  pnMHit  fitni^nitbn ;  ttu  hubilrtnl  iluiunnml  mill  ion  (or  niDrel 
Ilbt»  |ifv«rt^t  t'  ■  il4tii*o  af  1 1  iif  tUc  Htti't^iiih  gtetieratkii 

iPillUit  trillbii  '»*ptitiyih  I-  ^  i«omp  fftn^vt  |iiti»ir«i|  jtm 

0Knm  uvvt;)  mm\   irn   tiymfnnl   thttnfirinit   r|imdr{fllf)np,  nt  ibfi  tblrti^ 
fpntivtiiiit.    Thii  tsoitturii  b  |in\l:mbljr  ma  Ijujff^  *  |^rlifi;«i  ilur  ml 
Imt  A  |iue»  im  »Ji«iwr  tiie  ni|m]  niiiti  in  wUXttU  tUa  hnuma  ihmlif  Ine 
&ti4  how  %i^  ttijf^  Dumhur  of  thnatir  i^hA,  in  aII  coitilnf  timiv  nrp 
liuni  Ltf  c#ch  ruitdcf  wlia  (iM^,  or  inn^  (iart*«  cIhIiJi^ch   ihai  liva  Ift  j 
oltitf  chUdf^Dt  and  9iko  h^w  vtihi  tbt  i^iinUii^r  tbot  di^  tihh  ri*.f 
iilttiillri  ivItKiitii  UMip«    Som^  »rti^r«  niny  jHThnfm  Ua^h  ctrt^pi 
il^tQ  «iiuiiiiTf«tlq^  fe^hen*  b  til»  eftleulttlng  tho  tmi^unt  of  hA)T(i 
viMPi  it  b  iM  ib#  t»if««r  of  ittTonv  ttt  irnpnn  to  ituitifciiKf,  h^  U 
lb* pmm ^M^m^  tirfiKHUi  ohiyr^Fm,  roibor  Ihnn  4if  thu 
iM  f IrliMM  I  iir,  b»  In  fffoiggjiafwil,  tla«i  tho  Qlnrarier  of  oirtrf  fMUcntl 


hmi  <ir 


if  m^nHtM  ta  ev^ry  i>qc  of  iIm 


Will*  rtto  hok  It  ibb  iMbjvcc  in  tbii  li^hi,  luid  him  sIiU4U1«t  i 


i^tb^ 


f0Ctfii|Q«ncoi  i»«e«Mi«HI>'  all&rlHnJ  m  I 
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of  tlic  case,  (htTc  must  be  c^n^$i^g  of  tlic  breed,  and  to  an 
inconceivable  extent,  from  whicb,  let  man  learn  not  to  marry 
blood  relations. 

Hilt,  to  the  law  and  to  tbe  testimony  of /«r/j  let  us  next 
appeal,  and,  in  this  appeal,  I  again  quote  our  former  cont-rib- 
utor,  Joshua  Collin. 

*•  1  will  now  relate  such  facts  as  came  under  my  own  obscrva- 
tion,  concernini;  the  conseijucnres  of  hrccdln^  in  and  in.  or,  in 
other  words,  marry  in;;  blood  rrlalions.  \Viiate\er  may  be  the 
caii^ic,  tiiu  fact  i<;  nniliiiiablc,  that  those  faniili«'s  who  are  >o  ftiolish 
as  to  intiTiiiarry  \siih  blood  rilnlions,  \cry  fre<iufntly,  if  i.'.t 
alu ays.  dcu'i'iit- rati*,  lioih  physically  and  mentally.  Indi'iicndt  nily, 
lh<  n  I'nrf.  ol  iIr-  diviu*'  inspiration  of  iIjc  laws  df  Mo^cs,  lliry  are 
fouMih-il  i>n  «lii(  t  |»h\sioloi:ical  |irin(-i|»U-s.  which  wu  should  di»  veil 
aU\:i\s  to  h«';ir  in  niintl.  a>  llicy  cannot  he  violated  willi  inipur.ily. 

"  .N.  I'.,  of  \V..  .Ma<9.f  a  fine-lijokin;:  and  int('IIi::t'nl  inuM.  of 
L'nut!  scn^i.'.  niairird  his  own  coii'>in,  and  what  a  xl  of  (liihlun! 
On*  K)(  ihi  in  is  (-hnnp-foolcd,  anoliicr  \id^  hii!  one  t\r.  ami  ail 
tliT' '■  of  ihi  ni  arc  vt-i\  wrak  in  inli  lUit.  «>n;:ill  in  {ui^nn.  and 
hn\i  \iiinU  -iiapiil  liki'  a  thit-tron.  puini  tuinu!  downwani.  tlat  c>n 
tit|t.  iiiiij  lilt  if  chin  tnakin  J  the  point. 

**  \N  Inn  riiLMiird  a-*  a  M-hiuil-iiat  hi  r.  in  M..  ?«!3>5.,  in  1■*^IJ^  1 
hai!  -■.  \«  nil  rli:ic!i(  w,  :miun_  tin  tn  lw«»  ^i-n-,  hy  ila-  uaiin'  "f  K,, 
wii'Mu  I  rnnli!  iiiii  I, tip  ntticinL'  i'«ptcia!!y.  One  nl  ll.iin  was 
1:1. 'rly  :in  i«iiiii.  ji:<l  \\n  (iiijir  ><  ii  w  :i^  not  to  be  ccnipati-il  to 
cliLii  ill!  r.iiiiiT  ur  hiuil.iT  in  |  (/mu  t)f  inltiltci.  Cbi  rdurnini:, 
f«M»  •  \«ini»j.  til. Ill  \i-il;n.  i1:l'  l.:Miil_\ .  i  iiHjulM.iI  of  Miy  lai.illady, 
it  Mr.  .Mhl  .Ml".  I!.  wiT'-  licit  hli.o'I  rrlatio;i>  :  .-lii"  .-aid  \i-.  they 
wi  I- ii.ij-'.iis.  I  I-.;.:  ill  I  il.iir.ht  ^'i.  M.1<1_\  fmiji  ijji'  Ilici  that 
till  lin'Inii  wrvv  ^^^  di  t'j'i'  Pi  ill  ihT»  l|t  ri.  Oil  ?lalini:  thi>  fact  lo 
l)i.  \N  i-n«i.  pa-ioi  I  f  i:i»  Hlij  ,<«,«. ilj  ( 'juurh.  Ho-iuii,  lie  made 
ll.r  ti'lliiA  in^'  «-h-ci\.ili«»n  : — 'Do  Will  nn-IlLi-i,  Mr.  Cutlin.  thai 
«inju!,n-!(.  .kiiii'  hiH),  tii.il  ri.iiM  ^  t.>  \n\  ci  iirrh,  \\i\i\  ha-*  the 
St.  N'.iii-^  (liinn;"  *  W  «  !!.'  vmi  i  r.  ■  1  is  j);iii  i»i«  inn- i-«  u-ins.' 
Hi-  i:  »!•:•■  I  dii  ini  HI".  Ill  it:  \i>ii  r.i\»r-a'A  -sn  h  a  !- oksn^  oljcct 
ill  }<>ir  III*.'.  Ill  ;i}<ptai(  J  not  to  lia\r  an\  (fiMnand  o\(r  any 
i:iu-- }'■  in  !:.-  wholi-  imu'x.  I  could  inemlii  n  -tiiial  i.lhi  r  ra-es. 
r«'r  ii;-l.if:i  .  .  a  I'.iiriily  :ii  M.  H.,  BBSS'..  wliCic  win-  a  iJiiiuhir  of 
f'Hih^h  r.;i!.!ri  n,  wl. (.'.»•  p.iur.ls  weft  cousin-.  'J'i.u  l{v\,  Mf.  l>nt- 
fiii<!  ("r.i.iiiy  of  i!  is  c.ly.  told  me  that  \.v  kntw  of  luo  or  li  r*:e 
fiiih!  "s  ill  i:.,..  im.  ii,,i-  ^t'  tlii-.  Niiiti..,  \vi:i).  |'.>r  llit  >ak«.'  ot  ko  pin*; 
tiair  pii'p- i!y  aniun^  thrmsihvs,  ha\«*  niarrltd  'in  ami  in'  fur 
si\«rjl  ^'.n*  laiifnis.  till  their  po-iirily  aic  m-aily  idica-.  There 
i.-  a   t'arnilv   in  K.  D..  in  fact,  there    arc    scveial   families  of  t!ie 
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inline,  wlio  have  inieriuavried  so  oficii,  that  there  is  one  or  nion 
idiots  in  ahiiost  every  brand).  In  fact,  no  point  is  better  eslab 
lishcd  than  lhl«i,  lliiii  breeding  *  in  and  in'  deteriorates  the  nia 
ol'  in. Ml  and  t!ie  breotl  nf  cailh*, both  physically  and  tnentally, i. e. 

?.  il'  nil  Mtally  is  ap|>licable  to  animals. 

'•.Tljfj-^e  yonni,^  men.  tliereforc,  who  wisli  to  have  intelligent  cbil 
(IriMi,  tniisi  obtain  intelli»^cnt  women  for  wives,  who  are  not  bioc 

?.  ivliiilons.     1  often  think  of  the  lines  of  Sa\age — 

i  *Nn  ii'iiili  tiaiisirtJttrr  cif  a  f«iili»h  face, 

I J  I\'<)  sickly  <rn)\vtli  of  liiiiit  conipHaiice  he, 

'1  •  Jim  Hiiinlj>i.-tl  in  Xainrc's  mint  of  v.vBiux^y,^ 

\'l  ''  Dr.  F.  A.  Pinckney,  of  Koywest,  told  me  that  he  bad  sec 

i  i.'any  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  Bahanms,  and  that  all  ofthenivver 

jl  i).  funned  in  body ,  and  deficient  and  dnil  in  intellect.    He  had  nevi 

H  1  ..en  t!)ere,  but  had  undei-stood  that  the  specimens  uliich  he  sa 

t  v.:re  l)ul   fair  represcntaiions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 

]•■'  ^jIh'v  jrenrraily  liave /(.vifc  Aff///,v,  are  employed    in  the   meaae 

ciecnpaiions,  and  have  not  capacily  enoujrh  to  take  ilie  lead  in  a? 

*:  '•  jiuiMiii.     Dr.  P.  understood  and  supposed  that  the   cause  of  th< 

;  !  plivsienl  and  mental  inlirmily  was  owinj,'  to  intcnnarnage,  and 

lijjit  only. 

*•  Dr.'  P.,  also  spoke  of  a  family  in  the  town  of  P.  in  N.  1 
i  { I -i  miles  from  G.,)  where  the   parents  were   cousins,  and  all 

ill.'  ttn  children  were  fools  j  he  aUo  mentioned  several  otherca* 
J  now  forgotten. 

'^  The  J.  family  at  C.  S.,  affords  some  melancholy  eases  of  t 
it  h:i:\  eliirls  of  inlerujarriaLte. 

If  '•  C,  11.,  of  X.,  M.jss.,  a  clear-sijrhled,  shrewd  man,  married  I 

ijl  o.vn  cousin,  lost   three  children  while  younj;,  have   four  (184 

I;;  liviiiu,  eitiest  14.  all  under  mediocrity,  parents  sound  ;  the  fall 

;  die.-'  ill  l.s;n. 

'•  Mr.  I],  S.  and  wife,  of  >'.,  ]Ma<;s.,  were  own  cousins,  both 

thrill  (J' s')mid,  sironi:;  uiind.  and  firm   nerve,  and  sound   healt 

•  Ui'.  (li'.MJ,  Sept.,  IHiO,  uiieil  T-"),  of  rheumatic  fever.      His  \\ife 

■now  \\\u)s:  had  seven  dau^dsti'rs  and  one  son;  three   daugbi 

j  des;in^e<i,  (tuo  of  them  dead),  liie  rest  of  feeble  heahb,  and  ve 

nervoKs — a  i^ood  family. 

**JI.  L.,  of  jN.,  Mass.,  married  his  second  cousin,  has  c 
daiiiri  ler  of  14,  nmrly  an  idiott  I  do  not  know  the  condition 
the  p'st  of  the  children.  M 

*''i\  A,  married  his  cousin's  aau^ditcr,  had  five  «;irls,  (no  boy 
two  were  coinj>lete  crip|)l(.s,  and  very  deficient  in  intellect — n\m 
idiots — one  was  cpiiie  s(j — one  dau«rhter  was  married,  and  di 
'  childless — the  other  two  married — the  children  of  one  of  tin 
are  apparently  below  mediocrity — do  not  know  about  iba  cbildi 
of  liie  other. 
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Farther  far  it  ihowin^  ibe  rvil  rfli^U  of  marn'inp  rou«iiM. 

*'  Mr.  P.  P.,  of  K.,  married  his  second  cousin  ;  their  oldest 
child  is  too  deficient  in  mind  to  lake  care  of  himself;  the  other 
children  are  not  what  are  called  hri^lit,  though  fair. 

*•  Dr.  H.  W.,  of  H.,  N.  H.,  now  of  B.,  told  me  that  he  knew 
of  four  men,  who  had  married  cousin*,  eacli  of  whom  had  a  fool 
for  a  child.     The  other  children  were  below  |)ar. 

**  Mr.  N.G..  from  1).,  K.  IL.said  that  he  and  his  mother  counted 
nhout  luenty-five  fuutilies  in  D.  who  had  intermarried,  and  of  all 
tlnir  chilclreii,  not  one  could  they  remember  of  ordinary  capacity. 

*■  I  was  told  that  a  Mr.  P..  of  Me.,  married  his  own  cousin, 
Mis>  W.,  hoih  now  dt'ad.  loavin.:  five  hoys  and  three  girls, — 
two  L'irls  and  three  hoy*:  hJind — |«:irciit»j*  eyes  i:ood. 

'*.!.  li.  A.,  of  N.,  iiiariiid  a  ecu-in's  danjihicr,  has  three  chil- 
dren. a|»parehtly  hciillliy.  hut  lii:»vy-inini!ei!. 

'■  li.  I).,  of  n.,  Ml'..  h:til  for  Ills  Cimi  wife  liis  cousin's  daughter, 
a  Mi^-s  (i.,  i»f  II.,  N.  II..  llM-lr  «lde.-l  child,  a  hoy  of  IH  yei:rs, — 
l:t:iii'  in  i!ie  i:i]i. — tlif  nihci  luo  nf  fi  riilc  h«>::!th  and  failin<:. 

•*  Dr.  t\,  i!  .\.  M..  .N.  M..  son  of  VnA,  ('..  niarried  his  cousin, 
Mi-  IV.  of  i;..  .Ma^s..  !.:.'!  !\\.>  rliililren,  hcth  dead,— Dr.  C, 
d!«i!  l-m.  id  .N.,.M:i-j..  Iia\i:r:  liiit.'ly  reniovtil  there — his  widow 
i>  ;t:  iHT  lail.i-r^. 

*J.  P.  of  \V.,  (mov.  4!r:iJ.)  !nniri((I  iii-*  own  ro'.isiu. — of  tiioir 
eli.lilu  !i.  i.:ii'  (!l(  il  an  iili-.i.  1\mi  -lui^  «:itMi  at  the  a^r  of 'J^l.  of 
fi-fl.l.i-  |.<  -Wr^  [x\n\  liiiiahlf  r-Mii-.  ami  <•!:«•  -.'ill  iia-J  di-c  a«i«  <l  eyes. 
Nm::-'  i.\  i!  «.'  I"»\^  air  jImIj-Im'  iim!,  w  ry-i!reki«!.  ^:'".  One  dau^jh- 
H'l.  n.ar:li«l  (l,»!rly.  to  a  nin^iii.  I  thiirk) — he  lived  a  year  or 
tv.o.  l:.i  n  riicd — ':a'l  nwr  r\  ■h\. 

••  Mr.  r...  'f  .M.,  M.i--..  ij..:ii!«*i!  hi-i  rou-lii — had  five  daughters 
an(!  lhr<  r  -wii^.  One  (A  \\\r  -iaiMlilt  ;<  i-  an  itiioi  of  so  })aiiiful  a 
si.iit,  that  lilt'  |iart  nl-  Iman!  i;*  r  i^nl  ('I'.i  ('a[»e  Ann.)  Two  of  the 
tiilivr  chuii^liri  js  arr  fi^'ili^l! — iht*  <»iI:it  two  are  weak^-one  son 
wi  :ik-!iiiiir!r:| — \\.\<  ]tf\u  liiadr  lame — one  son  ran  away  with 
<ni;'.i- ol"  ihe  town's  n;  iii»'y — liie  othrr  •^on  is  a  worthy,  upright 
f::;::i.  hut  uniiiittinair  in  all  he  iay>  his  hami^  to. 

••  S.  I,.,  nf  .\.,  iiiarnec!  hi:*  ecu^in,  Mi^s  S.  A.,  they  were 
N'  r-iu\  eoiisnis, — that  is,  tin  ir  pan  ni<  w  ere  ow  n  eousins — had 
e:^:.t  NMi- an.!  iwu  dan-l.tei-— all  Wuiij:  (l-H) — two  sons  and 
om:  ilaiiL'liti  r  are  iinahle  to  walk|^lAc  hauled  about  in  carriages 
nndi'  fur  the  piirpoce,-- their  j|^ker  child  is  deaf  and  dtniib. 
iKsideN  iH-ini:  horn  like  the  otl^^^Kutioncd.  A.  L.  once  told 
me  that  he  was  horn  well,  an^l^rat,  in  early  years,  he  lo>l  his 
seu'^e  ol  feelini:  >»  hi^i  loi  joints,  which  afterwards  became  nuiub, 
and.  in  pnvess  of  lime,  to  u-.*  hi**  own  expression,  they  "  lappnL 
and  so  it  wa<t,  joint  after  joint,  upwurils  in  his  anns.  as  well  as  his 
toes  and  legs,  till  crcrxf  joint  was  afi'tctid  in  his  whole  frame. 
Perhaps  he  was  about  tweniv  when  lie  became  utterly  helpless. 
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unci  ilien  took  to  his  cania^rc — the  others  grew  lame  in  the  same 
way.     J.,  thou«:[h  now  t\\eni\-i\vo  or  three,  can  walk  a  linlr. 

'*Rev.  Mr.  li,,  Kpisoopul  chrir\maii  in  B.,  N.  Y.,  married  bb 
own  cousin,  Miss  li.,  of  I\.,  ]N.  J., — her  iieahh  lias  clechued, 
tlioiiuh  sound  helbre — had  two  children, — both  are  dead. 

"  A  Mr.  (name  not  known,)  of  W.,  M.  comity,  iV.  Y.,  married 
liis  cousin,  hud  many  children,  all  ciippied,  none  cculd  i\aik. 
all  hriuiil. 

".Mr.  ]).,  of  O.  county,  married  his  cousin.  Lad  thirleen  or 
fourlctn  children — all  aic  dead  hut  three,  and  th(»se  are  in  bad 
lieali!].  'i'iie  laiher  hreaiiu?  deiunired  some  ycurs  bcfiire  lie  died. 
'•-'>Ir.  Vf'.  H.,  of  M..  m-.irricd  a  cousin — has  had  several  chil- 
dren— do  not  know  their  coridiiion — ihe  rnoiher  lias  been  deran!;ed 
for  n  any  years  in  llie  Ch.;r!r>ioun  As)lum. 

j  "T.  C,  t.'f  P.,  married  h!>c(!ii>:h  ;  llieir  only  sen  is  an  idiot— 

/  have  >i\  daughters  of  onil'jjiry  minds — I   \W\i\\i    I    underst(X)d  that 

liicy  ail    had  a  hf.nf  .sijittut  in  t:.;'ireye,  liikcMi  from  iheir  mother. 

'•Jiidiu  C,  of  II.,  (>.  er.tjory,  'i.  Y..  was  niarritnl  to  a  cousin, 

j  Isad  several  children, — iIl:Ni  idioms — of  the  two  now  livinrij  but  v?i« 

'  can  l.M*  suid  to  Iium*  couhiumi  sli>o. 

1  '"'  Mr.  Jv  S.,  of  -%..  iii;:i:!'  d  1  i<  rou.Nin,a  ^Ji^s  Peiiin»Til dif-v 

Hrn  not  hvw  hri^lii,  and  ll.elr  eliildien  are  dcCKieuly  iiud(T  hivSuU 
anti  arc  a  hy-woid. 

i  *^  Mr.  J.'O'B.,  of  p.,  n.arried  hi-?  cousin,  JI.  O'B.,  of  B.,  Me. 

f  and  lived  a  year  ami  a  half  afiiruanis,  and  died  in   18-39. 

^  ''K.  M.  marri»-(l  hi.- cousin,  A!.  A.  M.,  hoiii  of  G.,  Me.  moved 

I  lo  liie  Wevi.  fill.,) — siic  died  a  few  days  afier  givin*'  birth  to  the 

first  <-liild. 

I  "'i'iie  ijraflstrcets  and   Grants  of  G.,  ]\Ie.,  have    intermarned 

I  and  I  am  told  the  childri-n  ^!-o\v  it. 

!  *•  i\.  anti  IS.  \V.,  of  T..  hi^jiijeis, — one  married   Lis  cousm,  hi* 

ehlldren  are  full  of  n»M;j;|»<.  lei  hie  in  hody  and  mind,  blear-eyed, 
^.e.  The  c|."uiivn  of  i.ie  oiiier  i.»rolher  are  upiinLij  iiianlv  hand- 
some people." 

A  vuliied  iViend  f\\  lii-  iKj^lior's  boyhood,  fell  in  love  with 
i/.  coiisiiK  (tlie  r;'..:!  •':!  of  hoih  beinj?  Lrot!ir»rs,  and  the 
nr'JiC*i.>>  Oi'  i/oih  hei:!^'  >.sl3^&||y^t  \va.s  opposed  by  the  whole 
fu:ii:iy,  a'.i'.I  *•  < 'oiii'v/'s  «  o^^Bon  of  Man"  was  put  into 
the  h:uidi>  of  the  :<iri.  and  ^^^ic  says  on  this  point  was 
shown  her.  and  he  \v:is  renionstraie'dwilh,  in  order  to  break 
olf  the  match,  hwt  to  no  imrpose.  They  married.  Nearly 
three  years  elapsed  bcf.>re  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  which 
lived  but  fificcn  twL'ii.iey.     lie  was  told,  beforehliDdj  ihaL 
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lii:o^«  ill  Adams.  N.  V..  nnl  Athi-r*p1ic«*<.  1iiiiANilani«  ol'  AUrllia's  Viiieynrd. 

either  lie  would  have  no  liviiji^  cliilclrcii,  or,  if  he  had,  tliey 
woii!^  be  ahiiost  curcuiii  to  be  deformed,  or  deficient  iu  intel- 
lect. 

In  the  t«>\vn  of  A.,  ilic  author  was  handed  a  letter,  in  a 
vciy  |»r(Hnpt,  |>olite  manner,  by  tiie  son  of  the  P.  7il.  After 
he  hail  U:\\  llio  room,  **A  very  smart  hoy.  that,*'  said  I. 
'llow'uld  do  you  thmk  tliat  boyicii''  said  one  present 
*■  AIm)ui  t«Mi  years."  said  I.  *•  lie  is  seventeen/'  was  the  re- 
ply :  "  and  hr  Ii;is  a  hroilKT  as  small  in  jtrdportion."  '*  'i*hen, 
Wffc  ii.ii  his  parents  rfiusinn !  '''  baid  I.     **  Ves,*'  was  the  an- 

D.i-  i-ily  a«:r.»ss  i1h»  r«»ad  from  ilio  lavorn  where  I  ]mii  np, 
i;i  A.l  ini>.  Ji-liiMsoji  rouuly,  .\.  V.,  \v«  r»*  livo  idiots,  tlie  eliil- 
ilir:i  nl"  roJisi!:s.  wii<»>r  ii<Mds  I  r?::iiii:isiil.  Tiiey  hart  iy 
l::u'\v  iii»\v  1.1  jjIu'W  and  swallow  :  but  not  In»w  to  frcJ  ihem- 
.»*■'!  v«*.  iii»r  uMiu.  Till*  I J  cad  of  ihts  ildf.sr,  some  twenty  years 
oi.I  ;  :•  a>urrd  bit  nmiMtU'u  inches,  nui  m^oo  than  thai  of  an 
i  ill  !  a  year  oM  oii'jlit  to  m  'asiirt*.  and  ihe  <ither  Imt  srven- 
ti  c:i  :  an«i  n.it;  ui'  i!i:.^  iiLi:'oriimate  fannly  iiad  just  (ImmI,  a  to- 
Uv\  i\\n\,  and  aiiDiher  sum  *  lime  bi:ritr(r.  ():i!y  one  iM'  the 
e:i.".i,.-.M'>iMi»  •  1  e.!!:  r  lijM -y  (»r  ileal!i  in  inlam-y,  and  liiat 
aw  1:  I'J  bire.y  .seuaij  eu:»!i^!i  to  j;e!  aiimij ;  bv>lli  parents  weie 
i.j!   !;  -.inil. 

lu  |)..  Pa..  I  was  ealli'd  U|>on  l>y  a  very  anxious  nii)tlior, 
v/I.i  was  wiMlii:y.  ami  li:ul  in.si  all  nf  her  I'lnldren  luit  two, 
wli..  !i  Were  V.  ry  I'-.'ti  •.  liieir  musrles  lax,  waiMs  yield uil', 
aiiil  lijey  ijeinTally  sick.     She  married  her  cousin. 

i /:.  iiimliaii.  of  Saekett's  Harbor,  slates  that  there  is  a 
|'»:n  il  idic»i  livi.u'  s.»ine  ihri-e  uuIi-.n  ea>!  of  that  village,  who 
<'"::i  n.:s  111  neMu  )ry  wiih  astonisIi;:i'j:  faeiliiy.  y«»t  cannot 
t  .';"     :re  «»»  !ii;MN.  il.  ;::,;|  is  ilal.      Ills  parenJs  wiie  cousins. 

A  '\'*;i'S'»r  i!i  ;i  "^s'-w  iinLi'and  Cidie.:**  m.irried  his  cousin. 
an  1  ills  several  c'.:mi;>-i>iotedM|^dren.  Pi;y  be  had  not 
b\irired  (lie  evil  consKpion^^^V  marrying  I. is  cousin. 
altMij  With  his  htorary  lure.^nc  was  'penny  wise  and 
pouiid  toolish/' 

I  have  been  inft^rnifd  that  the  inliabitants  of  .Martha's 
Vineyard  have  married  '*  in  and  ni,"  till  Niaiiy  of  ihoni  are 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  deformed,  and  some.  all.     My  in- 
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1  know  a  wiirilc  hiiiiily  ot'  vicvcii  cliikix'n  ^.'liosc  i^nrniits 
niarriid  coii.sins.  to  kirp  pioporty  in  llie  faiiiily.— a  i!iv\'iri, 
qiIsltIv,  iios|»i('aMe  motive  siin-Iy,  hiki,  tIioui;fi  lUvy  k")>t  tlui 
pro|H:rty  (tigiMliur,  yet  one  cliiid  was  a  /uitii  idiot,  uiid  most 
(4'  llicin  wore  dnli.  ^I'lic  n^-xt  4i«.iicration,  ucUiiifi'd  I'V  llie 
Biiiin'  mc-iin,  iii-nurions  iti'ttiw.  have  ikoM'v  ]  mm  m!  iI:c 
saiHi:  <:onr.se,  auti  liius,  marrii'cl  lAinliii!  (:on>::;.^,  f!>iit  is, 
oiCNiM.N  have  niani^d  ihi-  cliildrcn  of  (-oii>iiis ;  «iiiil  it' tho 
i'.lMu'V  ol'  the  <iiisj>rini!  <lo  not  jun  mU  the  pntjivr/tj^  fnmihj^ 
tuid  all,  tiicu  Naluri-  .«>  laws  may  he  vii^Iatrd  wiilj  ini|uiiii.y. 

'l*o  I'.iis  list  of  tacts,  any  n()iiirrd  nnmliT  mivht  he  aiMed, 
hut   I   I'Tlnar.     A  |iiiia-;|Ir  >nj)|Miiiid  hy  aiiii '"-l  ivi-iy  liiar- 
rwiL"'  «»i  I'oiisiiis.  w.il  i)i>i  |i;'.ih.ih!y  hi*  t|'nvsiiM!M'd ;  ami  it'  so, 
let  La  wr<  Mil',  t  on. I.e.  and  Walker  h(r  nmstilli  d.      I  L'rant  thatV 
Wf  ?•  iii'iiiJH  s  liiid  t'n'  r!.i;dri-n  ut'<i'iis:iis  |  :!->:!!»Ii',  hiil  iIi«'kc  \ 
(:as.>  i'.«-m  ula-ir  tl:i"  [aiSrs  dn  iiil  lal.r  all*  r  t!;«'  [•::niit  hy    I 
wiii.iji    i!:' V   an-  r»I;!''d.  I  Ml  \vl.r;i*  i  a'!i    tal;j>  »\\\x  soino  / 
tilhtr  I'i'niit    nr   Liaini    |aiinr,  \\\    \\\  u'\\  r::^<-.  h  ss   umsrious  ,' 
coir-iiii  :i<i  N  ni:  V  '■•■  a[i'ii'lniM}i  i!.  I  i.t.  r\iti    th«ii.  tj.iir    isi 
datti:«  r.      .\  \  i-.^ious    mirlirritial  a!id   physa'al   I'lLMn;/ ilioti 
m  l!.«-  i-aiMit'  n«.:y  iih-IiIv  lh:>  .'•  *i:It.  \  ( I.  in  .•.:a  h  f::M>.  tl.o 
cluilitn  v.:il  I  ••  i'..r  I-  i^w  t-jthi  i  ]-.:»i.r. 

'i'.r'  Ii'.V'-i  M  »sis.  :i!^M.  r.rilid  ti.e  iiiaii  i:''i*  «  !  ll.i'>f  v.ho 
are  *  ii'-.i  <t  !*iii.  "  I  ♦  .-hlm.  om.!  i!i>*..  m.«  li  m:!ii!;"ji  s  lesnll 
1lIiiA\  •i:.*'  V  l«»  i'..^j  !  .IL*.  K\  I'ly  »  ::e  <I  ih' ^  '  laws,  as  iar 
;L<i  I  !  '.v*-  I  •  •  n  ai  !r  !•>  ;:si»  ila.n.  ai«'  ^:'^•d  <n  |  ii\ '»ii'.<"jy. 
Kiid  !  'il':')  w::.iL  i>  /,./t  .*'.:!  in  /.'.■*  V.  ;  mI  h  •i  -.i.!!!.  :,•}  wh  il  iS 
wl.»>:i  NMii;.-  11!  A>v\\.  'ihns.  ll.ry  ».-il*:.i  t!.«M  :-.ii;'j  ol"  >wii;e. 
liie  /•;/  «i  n;«  it.  ai!«!  a!>'»  l!i«*  I  .«'mI.  I  «'r:  !;s«'.  |;«.!  ;!'iy, 
]»iiiu  1..  Mi'-.ily  N./.  Jilhl  .:it  Ma-a!  ::■  I  ..i  i  ot"  dr.  i.-I  r  n.  :.i.rl  jn- 
jtliiMSs.  :s{|ii  Nil  nl'  hliii'd.  S'»,  a!.-'.  In'.''il:t  :.i!l.lul'*  an? 
Ti-  ^  :..  .;  !  V  ihi-  Mi-.N.i.i-  <•■  th'.  I  ••.-.. t.M-.  •!»••..:  l'' >-.  \  ilho::: 
li''/.:  !i:  y  IS  >ii  i  m'.itt  i.'l'!i  I'diidi.t'ixe  t»'  I  •  .jI  I  i-r  :  •!...- 
lar^|^.ysj"li.LaMl   n  ,i-«»n.  m  alL^U'l  i!  ii.iy.  -i  •*  --  iS  ^  !i  ■»  *'•'= 

mariiaj*' o',"  1-1 1    irlai-.i-ns.  nBHirly.  i  •  <  .v:m'    \'.\\    iii.ni:;:*.!' 

i.N.  i:i  iIm  il.  >«j  d-  :im:<  i:'al  ;•»  i.l;V;-:.i*j  Twr  t^'  S  «*"■  -^  hi.l 
lliss  i:j  iM  .a::«- i"f  :«':is|t,,  i^  ^  ■  . ...  ;is  fo /,•",.•/..//// './.■•.'  '  ''".  .'■!* 
li»hfilt!i.  and  a-.  i.»  ct  i:li  n:m' u;  iii.il  li':u»h  ol"  !.:'«%  hi.t  tl:.s 
i^  a  sllrlni^e  mcrtlv. 


2'}')       CONDITIONS   OF   PARENTS,  WHILE   BECOMING    PARENTS. 


(iii'.-u  men  rrnm  lonu-lovcd  familirfl.  Thr  womeo  of  o«r  BStioB. 


This  point  bears  sotuewhat  upon  a  point  agitated  by  the 
GoncTal  Assc-mbly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  namely, 
whcilh.T  a  widower  slionld  be  allowed  to  marry  his  first  wife's 
sisic-T.  Sucli  a  marriage,  probably,  violates  no  physiological 
or  mental  law.  and  is  therefore  right;  and,  to  boggle  their 
hraiiis,  and  divide  the  churches,  and  waste  so  much  wind 
and  ink  on  a  niatK^r  not  wrong  in  itself,  and  productive  of 
no  «'vil  ronsonuenccs,  is  to  be  wise  in  non-esseutials. 

'I'ho  niarri.ngi!  of  other  near  blood  relations  is  governed  by 
tlje  same  laws,  and  attended  with  the  same  evil  consequences, 
wiru'li  [ollow  the  marriage  of  cousins:  and  the  nearer  there- 
liiiiun  of  parents,  the  worse  for  the  offspring. 


SECTION  VII. 


sr.M.MMiY,   on  CONCLUDING   INFERENCES  AND  REMARKS. 

I'irsf :  All  iiical  n>en  are  from  a  long-lived  parentage. 
WashJMiMoirs  mother  was  found  af  work  hi  her  garden  when 
ii;J:iy-t\vo;  :;i;d  died  at  eighty-five.  Franklin's  parents 
wi'H' :<i:ni.  OTonnt'll  is  from  a  very  long-lived  stock,  and 
in  his  juinie  now  when  he  is  past  sixty.  Charles  G.  Finney's 
liiilhT  livcil  to  hi*  about  Si.  and  mother  above  SO;  and  a 
h;»)ihfr  of  his  faih^T  is  now  alive,  and  considerably  above 
'.  •'.  I  ?t'  W  ill  Clinton's  ancestors  were  long-lived,  and  also 
tIiNiin;;iii>!i<Hl  lor  t.ihnts.  Those  who  settled  New  England 
wore  I'jMU'rally  hnjir-lived,  and  to  that  cause,  in  no  inconsid- 
« rahlr  (ii>;..ret.*,  is  to  be  attributed  our  national  greatness 
.iu«l  inlrnis.  .lohn  (iuincy  Adams'  great  grand  father  lived 
lo  tilt'  am»  of  *K!,  and  father  \^\ ;  and  so  of  J)r.  Bowditch.  Car- 
iyle,  Dr.  .Johnson.  Webster,  and  a  host  of  others.  Nor  do 
I  kn  nv  a  ilistiiiguished  man  who  is  not  Indeed,  that  ¥fry 
o<Mh!ition  of  |>hysioal  strength  already  shown  to  be  absolutely 
niviss.iry  u*  sustain  a  very  powerful  brain,  also  gives  and 
arcMMni'anies  longevity. 

SvenmHtj:  Kvery  thing  depends  on  the  wgmkn  of  the  Da* 
tit>r..    As  Ihvy  are;  so  are  future  geueratioat;  and  nothing 
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TIm  faetory  •yttcm.  lu  bsMful  effect  cm  future  moihert. 


is  more  certain,  than  that  our  women  arc  not  what  they 
skouid  be.  Woman  is  what  man  makes  her.  It  is  her 
nature  thus  to  adapt  herself  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
that  sex,  on  pleasing  which,  all  her  hopes  depend.  She  is 
easily  moulded — is  ever  ready  to  girt  her  waist,  or  to  pad  it; 
to  stay  within  doors,  or  to  go  much  abroad;  to  talk  sense  or 
nonsense  ;  to  work  or  play  ;  to  be  extravas^ant  or  frugal ;  to 
be  prudish  or  familiar;  serious  or  gay,  &c.,  A:c.,  according  to 
the  douKUid  of  the  matrimonial  market.  And  for  man  to  re- 
qiiiie  at  \hv  hand  of  complying  woman,  who^t*  very  natrro 
is,  to  adapt  her.self  to  him,  that  which  l/tjurts  her,  tneiitalty 
or  |>!iysicaily,  is  not  only  to  injure  her,  Imt  also  lo  injure 
po.sit'rify,  and  ihoroliv,  to  injure  himsolf,  by  dciiTi»>rating 
liis  ()ir>prinir.  And  I  tremble  for  my  race,  in  view  of  the 
prcM^nt  pn*vniling  taste  in  this  pariiciiiar.  SLu  is  required 
to  lit  ln'r.solf  to  bicoinc  a  tty — to  be  inlt  rrs»liii2  and  accom- 
plishnl — rather  than  lo  be  useful.  And  our  youni:  women 
ptii^rally,  arc  al>ove  work,  or  else  asbanitd  (»f  it — a.'bamed 
lo  !.«' sk»cn  in  a  woikinir  dress:  or  to  s.nl  ilnir  bands,  os- 
pr«-,al!y  by  fiouK'stic  lab  )r.  At  this  rair,  <iir  nation  will  be 
a  natiin  of  y/o  tro/7.*/.v ;  ami  wIh-u  iliis  <Hii:rs,  wo  II*  unto 
both  pariiits,  and  rbiMrcn.  and  our  naimi.  .'  [aX  vvnnian  labor 
uirr<\  anrl  sit  and  srw  Ics',  and  tnke  a.7  possihJc  ni'tfns  fu 
cii ^fl .-.i't  /» ' , ■  fihyslcitl  ffifrirlf ,{, 

'rit.rilly  :  Onr  factory  syst«.'Mi  ritiuiros  modificak"  n.  Wluie 
it  iniulii  bo  ;nadc  one  of  tlio  most  (Il-IjuIiUmI  and  bcaliby  t»c- 
cu|n lions  our  wonirn  itouKI  follow.  I  l*i»ar  thai  it  is  seriously 
injnruiiT  \\a\  bi-alili  of  our  female  operatives:  and  lb;^  is  cer- 
tai!i  to  inah'Lii  fitturv  ifvu'^^rufittns,  both  pbvsic.illy  an«l  intol- 
leciualiy.  Our  o|M'raiives.  generally,  as  I  have  I'onnd  tbim, 
an*  a  su]>erior  class  of  women.  I  fni*!  as  irood  beads  and 
bodu's  at  Iji>well,  as  any  where  else,  but  a  ten  ye:irN'  con- 
fniein'^nt  and  slavish  servjtiub^  ill  the  cotton-mill,  is  enoneh 
to  break  down  llie  health  and  spirits  of  almost  amj  on?. 
They  are  retjuired  to  work  too  hard,  and  tor  too  many  hours, 
and  in  roonia  oTcf-iioaleil,  or  allowed  too  little  time  lor  recre- 
ation, (and,  of  this,  woman  requires  a  great  amount.)  and 
arc  crowded  together  by  the  dozen  in  small  rooms,  usuall) 
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*nK  untincripy  of  birth  tad  wv#(b 


snffacatmn,  and 


hiitf  p^»l  for  thus  nunhig  cheif  con^iifuifoii*  ? 

Now  nJii  lo  ihis  iDJtirioug  eflbct  of  ibe  faciery  ajwhsa. 
the  beulth  of  the  foinale  opcraliiresi  tlie  fBct  itmi  >"i 
Itnd  is  soon  to  heconic  the  grf ai  in0nnr&cfciry  of  tbc 
ji  ^cm  ici  be  guiddal  atl  over  with  ractodos,Bod   to 
fcmnta  apemtirwi  by  ^hf  miflhn,  (Ijnnrell  akmi?  emtstoj*  j 
lOjIHJfK  and  1  RhoiiM  tlnitlc  all  Ihe  fnctonrs  m  N«w      ~ 
or,  at  latsl,  ill  ihe  untmn,  w*>itltl  «|iml  a  hfmdrpd 
and  tfiui^Iay  a  riiitlinn  (emnh  o\mftif\Tm,)  and  if  ihb 
be  ealeiilnted  to  iiijuro  them  in  tfieir  fehiiroeiji  aa  mmhcr 
longno  ran  tell  (tio  ttmotiQl  of  diiniage  lli*r*lijr  done  i^ 
tutioii;  ttiid,  though  we  may  gain  n*i?alth  to  ihe  pnrwe^f 
rapittthst  by  maiiiifacfiiriDg  nar  oWd  6lirte»,  we  shat' 
whwt  all  the*  wr^ikh  of  C!ifisft*fitlnfit  amtioi  make 
10  linti!  a  milliaii  women  fOMii,iarii)y  wi«antig  ijoi  ilteirl 
mid  ihiUE  uufiitHt^  ihutnitalvea  io  tr^nmmt  strong  tBtoi^i 
atr^mg  Whes,  lo  fiunre  genorativirtf,  and  id  fimre  the 
c^ummi!  10  i^prati)  on  Urn  tlaiv^arof  Notr  Englnnd,  It 
of  Attterka,  n  In  rutider  wrtstchcd,  or  to  min,  fire  mi 
cif  ilioif  o(r^jirin|t,  and  tweuly  millions  of  thcfr  mrvLt 
dn^iif  and  to  dehilhate  coitutless  critHorrs  of  Oietr 
Add  <ill   thK  >ti   fcis'ti  0?  thrto  g(Tif!mtioos !     What  iFi« 
wUi  b^  !ho  amoutitof  injury  mca^siotiiiyl  to  oo?  raee,  by 
fmmmtmt  ii|t«r«ttioa  of  rhirso  peniicioiit  mSueofres  ph  i:^rf 
|€*ti«mtkin  of  anr  Movt^  ccirmlry — weahi'jijng  iIm*  fir^i, 
fpi^bNii^  ih«  ^recmd,  thiiiiiing  th^  ranks  of  the  thin),  btinri 
liK^t  «f  tl>#  fiHtrth.  and  «» ijijiirinir  manlcmd  more  Bud 
^  \m^  mtW  iHi  ^    And  alt  fa  fill  the  coffem  of  a  fe^f 
^i^K^Ni)^,  tud  to  mr^  their dtildftii  by  leadng  theni  ridti 
*l^if  Wlly^.  Iiidf«d,  deserves  ibi!  attenfion    of  b«ifh 
lOnUiifhrniiM  mi  ihe  {idilician;  yt^t  w}h\  hui  the  phmc 
*^v»f  U! 
f.  1*hp  amtocraoy  *if  family  or  ^itiIk  t_s  r^f 

t*.**  ^E  wealrh.    Tlie  laiier  ha*  nfti/titt^^  icr  whjch 

i!v^C  bnt  the  ennning,  »iorrroft,  opprfnii«,  aj 

wliJeh  iltfti  i>ropprry  wiia  ar  A« 

,^  ^  the  tiiBat  Mogul,  bcfof©  whu.,,  ..,^:,  ni 

\  ymff  \mtmi  and  ignorant,  acid  iasi^  the 
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not  least,  saini  as  well  as  sinner,  bow,  as  to  a  god.  Onr 
psalms  and  hymns  require  some  addition ;  and  the  Episco- 
palian service  needs  a  new  prayer,  to  be  said  daily  by  all 
the  other  denominations,  commencing  in  this  manner: 

"Oh  Thou  Almighty  Dollar!  Thou  art  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  the  Governor  of  us  all.  In  Thee,  in  Theb 
alone^  we  live,  we  move,  and  have  onr  very  being.  From 
Thee  we  derive  all  that  we  have  and  are,  and  to  Thee  we 
look  as  to  our  only  Hope  and  Salvation.  To  obtain  Thee, 
we  expend  every  energy  of  onr  bodies  and  souls,  and  even 
lie,  and  cheat,  and  rob;  for,  Thou  art  our  all  in  all,  our  only 
liopc  and  j)ortion,  bore  and  hereafter,"  and  closing  with, 
**  And  to  Thee,  oh  Thou  Ainiiclity  Dollar,  Thou  liOrd  our 
God,  shall  be  the  pow(?r,  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  honor, 
and  the  glory,  as  it  was,  is  now.  and  ever  shall  be,  amen 
and  amen." 

But  the  aristocracy  of  hlnmL  has  some  shadow  of  merit, 
though,  unfortunately,  tlioM*  ani'irnt  families  distinguished 
tlioniselves  for  their  pfnjsimt  <»onrace,  or  pride  and  despotism, 
hut  rarely  for  goo<lnr.vs  ^^x  talrnts.  S'till,  the  aristocrat  of 
Moml,  will  !nini:l«»  wiili.  Mn»l  sprak  to,  the  common  people, 
and  dofs  not  foci  roniafniiiatrd  by  being  in  their  presence; 
but  the  mushroom  aristorrat  of  wealth,  whose  fathers  worked 
by  tlie  day,  or,  like  Jaeol)  !^irki»r,  once  obtained  a  living  bjr 
wheeling  soap-fat  and  aslu  s  in  a  wheel-barrow,  value  no 
one,  marry  no  one.  associati*  with  no  one,  and  lo«>k  at  no 
one.  whose  worth  is  not  his  wealth:  and  rich  fools  and 
knaves  are  honored  and  fensie*!.  while  the  poor  and  honest, 
arc  neglected  and  despisi*d  ! 

Fifthly:  liCt  every  individual  trace  his  ancestry  as  far 
back  as  possible,  on  all  sides,  and  rmtrd  all  the  re.vi///.^  he  can 
obtain,  as  to  their  aces.  or«*iipMt!ons,  characteristics  weak- 
nesses, diseases,  and  whatever  ran  be  ascertained  ronceru- 
ing  them ;  and  let  every  |»rei!nant  mother,  record  her  feelincs, 
states  of  mind,  and  all  that  may  i>robably  affect  her  child; 
and  let  that  child  be  informed  of  as  much  on  the^e  p'>ints  as 
will  warn  him  of  evil  where  it  may  be  apprehended,  or  en- 
courage him  where  circimistanecs  are  calculated  to  encourage 

him.    And  let  every  reader  catechise  his  parents  and  grand 
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have  nothing  to  say,  for  these  cases  belong  properly  to  the 
physician ;  but,  happily,  these  cases  are  extremely  rare.  Bat 
I  believe  its  most  frequent  causes,  are  the  physical  debility  of 
one  or  both  the  parents;  and  this  is  the  most  easily  removedf 
namely,  by  restoring  the  physical  powers.  Of  course,  air, 
exercise,  and  a  highly  nutritive  and  rather  stimulating  diet, 
if  the  system  will  bear  it,  continued  for  a  month  or  two,  will 
be  found  to  favor  this  end.  So  will  sage  tea,  oysters,  and 
the  white  of  an  egg,  taken  without  being  cooked.  The  cold 
bath,  and  abundant  friction  with  the  hand,  especially  at  the 
gnuiU  of  the  back\  will  be  of  especial  service,  the  first,  by 
invigorating  the  whole  system,  and  the  latter,  by  stimulating 
the  very  parts  the  action  of  which  is  most  required.  These 
are  among  the  most  important  directions  that  can  be  given. 
Pepper  and  spices,  taken  into  the  system,  may  aid.  Being 
magnetized,  will  be  found  most  beneficial,  especially  if  the 
organ  of  fruiifulness,  located  at  the  lower  portion  of  Self* 
Esteem  and  Approbativeness,  and  close  by  the  newly  dis- 
covered organ  of  Modesty,  and  partly  between  the  two  for* 
mer,  be  magnetized  ;  and  so  will  rubbing  the  cerebellum  at 
the  proper  time  previous.  Dr.  Auckland's  Physiology,  con* 
tains  several  other  valuable  directions,  which  I  shall  copy  in 
my  work  on  Amativeness,  already  mentioned,  in  which"  I 
shall  prosecute  this  subject  somewhat  further  and  more  sp^ 
cifically.  The  doctor  recommends  the  Lucinia  cordial  very 
highly,  but  with  what  propriety  I  know  not.  My  principal 
direction  here  is,  to  increase  the  general  tone  and  viger  of  the 
iodjf,  by  air,  exercise,  and  whatever  physiological  means  this 
end  can  be  secured.  But,  fortunately,  those  weakly  parents 
who  could  not  have  healthy  children,  have  very  few,  espe* 
cially  that  live;  and  this  is  wise,  and  prevents  o«r  world 
swarming  with  miserable,  poor,  puny,  sickly  scions,  that 
cannot  enjoy  life  themselves,  nor  promote  the  happiness  of 
others.  And  I  warn  many  of  the  young  women  of  the  pres* 
ent  day,  that  they  must  neeeeeariljf  be  chiUleee^  because  too 
weak  to  brin|t  forth  children  strong  enoagh  to  live.  I  also 
vam  thoM  who  wish  to  "  be  fraitfnl  and  nultipiy,  and  n- 
plenish  the  earth,"  that  they  mutt  preeerve  iketr  keaUk^  ander 
penalty  of  barinnnsM^  and  alto  inarry  healthy  companioiia. 


OONCLUnilO  INFBBBfCIS  AVB  BminDl*  'mH 

''  It  is  m  little  singular,"  says  Dr.  Kimball,  "  that,  in  the 
genealogy  of  our  family,  every  other  gemeraihn  hoe  had  tuma^ 
as  far  back  as  I  am  able  to  trace  them.  My  brother,  of  the 
sixth  generation  since  our  family  landed,  has  twins;  my 
grand  father  Kimball,  of  Stonington,  Ct.,  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, had  twins ;  and  my  great  grand  father  Kimball,  of  Ips- 
wich, Mass.,  of  the  second  generation,  had  twins  in  1693. 
Of  the  generation  before  him,  I  have  not  a  full  account,  but 
as  far  as  I  have,  there  were  no  twins.  I  cannot  learn  from 
what  part  of  England,  Goodman,  Henry,  Thomas,  John,  and 
Joseph  came,  when  they  settled  in  Ipswich." 

In  fine,  having  shown  that  all  the  physical  and  mental 
propensities  or  elements,  are  hereditary,  are  transmiiied  from 
parents  to  children,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  more 
generations,  and  though  they  often  skip  one  or  more  genera- 
tions, running  under  ground  for  several  generations,  only  to 
re-appear  in  others ;  the  inference  is  both  analogical  and  in- 
eontestible,  not  only  that  they  have  been  transmitted  ever 
since  the  creation  of  man ;  but  also,  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  transmitted  as  Itmg  as  our  race  exists — a  conclusion  not 
only  strengtlioncd,  but  actually  estabiished,  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  love  of  money,  cunning,  devotion,  &c.,  &c.,  from 
Abraham,  thronchout  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  down  to  tha 
present  time — a  principle  which,  while  it  luifolds  the  princi- 
pal instrument  or  nieons  for  improving  and  reforming  man- 
kind, augments  the  responsibility  of  becoming  parents,  be- 
yond all  conception,  by  showing  that  the  conditions  and 
qualities  of  the  parents  of  the  present  generation,  will  be 
stamped,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  all  their  descend- 
ants, down  the  long  stream  of  time,  till  our  world  itself  grows 
old  and  dies. 


• 

The  Application  of  this  whole  subject  to  the  Improvement  of 

the  Race ;  including  Causes  of  Us  Degeneracy. 

If,  as  already  seen,  no  laws  of  hereditary  descent  had 
existed,  that  is,  if  the  progeny  had  no  resemblance  to  its 
parents,  acorns  might  baT«  produced  fisheti  or  elephantSi  or 
atones,  or  human  beings;  and  the  piodncttofflMnldnd  might 
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have  been  any  thing,  every  thing,  or  nothing,  as  it  hftpp^oeiL 
Bui,  a  Jiiattar  m  intiuitety  important,  hai  not  beeta  tefl  !• 
ebance;  it  is  governin]  hyj^ed  and  inporiabie  kntm  o/cmmm 
and  effect,  the  0[>eratiou  of  which  causes  the  prugmm^  imw^ 
Memble  its  parentage ;  by  which  uni/ormitjf  19  impfiii 
Ihe  nature  of  tiian. 

But,  if  the  lavi^  which  causes  children  to  resetnble 
pareiitiE  ailmilted  of  no  moililicatian,  and  allowed  oo  cbiuigM 
to  be  introduced,  it  is  self-evident  that  every  member  of  Ite 
human  lamily  must  have  been  exactly  alike  in  stiiiore,  m 
looks,  in  talents,  and  in  every  conceivable  poiiil  of  rmw. 
To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  monotony  so  abioltiiely  m* 
tolerable,  nature  has  kindly  allowed  changes  to  be  itttro- 
ducecif  tirst,  by  aliowing  ctrcunistances,  climitf,  edttcstim^ 
4cc.,  to  alter  the  phrenological  developments  of  iiiiMikiQi» 
ofgaiiizatioii  and  temperaiiieiit  inc hided,  together  ijvitb  tlM 
character;  and  secondly,  by  causing  that  the  variotis  e<MK 
ditious  of  parents,  while  becoming  parents — their  suites  of 
body  and  mind,  d^.,  inihiced  by  changes  in  their  ctrco9» 
statices — should  be  impressed  upon  hoih  the  iiiettt^l  amljba 
physical  conditions  of  children.  Tlie  necessity  for  mmm  lav 
to  allow  the  introduction  of  changes  of  this  kind,  is  apparoM, 
else,  farewell  to  all  hopes  of  improving  m&nkiiHL  But,  ihsM 
changes  are  a  I  lowed,  and  the  range  thereby  opened  up  fee 
both  the  improvement  and  the  deterioration  of  mankindi  ta 
inconceivably  vast  and  inlinitely  oiultifariotis;  sdmitttnf  iia 
limits  in  either,  and  also  embracing  most  of  those  ca; 
now  operating  both  to  deteriorate  and  to  perfect  mankiad. 

Iluring  the  first  few  generations  after  ibe  creation  of 
a  very  considernhle  Mnmeness  nmst  ha%'e  characierted  tha 
whole  hutnan  family,  because  snlficient  time  bad  DOC  ftt 
elaps^ed  to  allow  ttiose  causes  already  specified,  iiieliidiiig 
iniermarriiigr:^^  to  diversify  the  race.  But,  as  mafikind  oiill^ 
ti plied  iitid  spread  tibrond  U]K)ti  the  face  of  theeaith,  |mw 
modificaliunt  and  comhiinjitToos  of  character  were  iodnoad 
by  di%'ersiiies  of  climate,  t  t,  lougujitH*,  dlet^  Sfyftfta- 

tion».  Qecnpalion»,  ci(ciiiu>'  ,  ehangrs  ihst  adectetl 

rents  before  the  birth  of  their  children,  war*,  and  other 
lar  causes  nmurucrable,  producing  new  inoJitkations  of 
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«cter  and  combinalions  of  faculties  and  temperamenla  in  / 
nations,  masses,  fiiinilies,  and  individuals.  These  new  cbar- 
«cteristics  were  then  propagated  by  intermarriages,  often  on 
a  national  scale,  such  as  Persians  marrying  Caucasian  wives; 
the  Romans,  Normans,  Danes,  ^.,  overrunning  and  inter- 
marrying with,  the  aborigines  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  the  creole  system  now  operating  so  extensively  \ 
throughout  the  new  world,  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  In*  | 
dians  and  Spaniards  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  conti* 
Dent ;  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans  and  Negroes  in  Central 
America,  as  well  as  of  the  French  and  Americans  in  Louis- 
iana and  Canada,  and  others  that  have  been  occurring  con- 
tinually all  over  the  world,  and  in  all  ages.  By  the  com- 
mingling of  these  new  characteristics,  other  new  combina- 
tions and  modifications  of  character  were  produced,  which 
again  re-combining  with  others  also  new,  produced  a  host  of  i 
others,  only  again  to  widen  and  augment  as  lime  rolls  on,  as 
long  as  man  exists.  The  subjugation  of  the  Indies  and 
China  by  the  English,  will  open  a  new  vein  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  phases  of  character,  and  produce  physical  pecu- 
liarities hitherto  unknown,  which,  instead  of  dying  with 
those  individuals  or  generations  in  which  they  originated,  will 
not  only  live  and  spread  throughout  the  countless  millions 
of  their  descendants,  but  also  form  new  bases  or  causes,  the 
product  of  which  will  be  phases  of  character  and  kinds  of 
talent  now  unknown  and  inconceivable  to  mankind.  And 
what  is  more,  the  same  principle  of  augmentation  already 
shown  to  appertain  to  the  number  of  parents  and  descend- 
ants, applies  with  increased  force  to  the  number  of  new 
properties  now  being  brought  forth,  and  hereafter  to  be 
brought  forth  by  the  operation  of  this  prolific  principle.  Not 
that  new  primtiry  elefnenis  or  faculties  are  to  be  produced, 
but  tiiat  new  combuuttions  of  existing  ones^  new  modijicatiotis 
of  tcmperatnent^  tuw  conditions  of  organization^  and  conse- 
quently, new  products  of  mind  and  character^  including  new 
forms  of  disease,  new  deformities,  new  virtues,  new  vices, 
A:c.,  dec.,  induced  by  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions  of 
parents  while  becoming  parents,  and  by  other  causes  innu- 
merable continually  occurring  lo  modify  the  characiera  of 
children. 
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rents  and  all  the  ancestors  of  these  two,  were  not  exactly 
alike.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ali  Creoles.  Every  mu- 
latto differs  not  only  from  all  Creoles,  but  even  from  all  other 
mulattoes,  and  of  course  from  every  one  of  the  five  races. 
And  this  principle  applies  to  every  member  of  the  human 
family,  past,  present,  and  prospective ;  and  hence,  mainly, 
the  diversity  of  the  human  character  and  physiology. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  diseases.  The  author  knowa 
a  family  of  children  who  inherit  consumption  from  one  pa- 
rent or  grand  parent,  insanity  from  another,  and  a  physical 
deformity  from  a  third.  Can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  thia 
new  combination  of  several  diseases,  should  produce  in  their 
children  physiological  characteristics  now  unknown,  as  welt 
as  new  forms  of  disease*)  And  are  not  these  new  pathological 
conditions  and  diseases  almost  certain  to  combine  with  other 
forms  of  disease,  by  their  or  their  descendants  intermarrying 
with  others  who  inherit  hereditary  tendencies  to  other  dis- 
eases? thereby  producing  still  other  forms  of  disease  to 
which  mankind  are  now  strangers.  And  what  end  is  thero 
to  facts  coming  under  this  head,  but  assuming,  in  the  detail, 
every  possible  amplification,  phase,  and  diversity,  as  they 
flow  onward  to  generations  yet  unborn  1  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, when  cases  like  this  come  together,  the  family  runs  oif^ 
and  all  inlieritiiig  this  complication  of  diseases,  die.* 

Take  tlie  following  among  the  innumerable  throng  of  facta 
in  point.  Tlie  mother  of  Zerah  Colburn — a  highly  intelli- 
gent, thorough-going,  business  Y<>tnan — while  carrying  her 
son,  was  weaving  a  piece  of  diaper  which  required  great 
study.  She  tried  and  tried,  thought  and  studied,  day  after 
day,  till,  becoming  completely  puzzled,  she  was  about  to  give 
it  up,  when  one  night  she  dreamed  it  all  out  right,  and  the 

*  How  beauiMbl  fhst  armngement  by  whirh  tboae  who  are  Uw  meMf 
in  lioily  or  niiiid  to  enjoy  life,  die  without  i«nie,  and  oftrn  liefore  they  •!# 
capeble  of  beromiiif  porentn.  Frequently,  when  children  die,  it  ie  b^ 
cauie  iliey  hnve  inherited  either  fo  much  diMue  or  feeblenctt,  that  lifb 
wouki  be  a  liurdeo  to  tliem  and  their  pniierity.  Henre,  iwture  rendewa 
many  nMNhers  chiklleai^  or  iwuna  their  rbiMrea  by  death,  le  prevaat 
our  frorhl  beina  ioodod  with  mMmble,  diaaaaed  wrairhe%  thai  eaa 
neither  eigoy  lift  ihsaiislvsi^  aor  Iraaandl  aay  ihkiff  but  dissasa  la  alP 
spriBf. 
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next  morning  prosecuted  her  work  successfully  in  accordaiia 
with  her  dream.    In  weaving  this  kind  of  mannfacture, it 
requires  a  given  number  of  threads  to  appear  on  the  right 
side,  and  a  given  number  to  come  upon  the  other,  according 
to  tlic  figure  to  be  woven.     This  involves  mathematical  cal- 
culations more  and  more  complicated,  according  to  thefignic 
produced.     In  making  these  calculations,  Mrs.  C  so  exer- 
cised Calculation  and  some  of  the  other  intellectual  faculties 
as  to  leave  them  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  ha 
unborn  son  ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  could  talk  so  as 
to  connect  ideas,  he  would  stand  by  the  hour  and  calcnlata 
half  audibly,  thus :— Two  of  this,  and  four  of  that,  and  thiw 
of  that,  will  make  so  much  of  that.    At  the  age  of  six  years, 
he  was  taken  through  our  country,  England,  and  France, as 
a  show,  and  would  solve,  off  hand,  any  mathematical  prob- 
lem whatever  that  could  be  asked  him.    Whether  any  of  his 
chihhcn  possess  this  quality  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  from 
what  we  have  seen  in  preceding  pages,  they  or  their  childreft 
most  assuredly  will  inherit  it,  and  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree; by  which  a  new  phase  of  character  will  be  introduced 
into  the  human  family,  to  widen  as  it  descends,  and  perhaps, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mathematical  talents  of  Enoch  Lewis, 
to  become  augmented  in  future  generations  by  its  exercise  in 
the  parents,  and  to  combine  with  other  characteristics  simi- 
larly introduced,  but  of  every  possible  diversity,  thereby 
involving  innumerable  and  truly  wonderful  phases  of  char* 
actor,  combinations  of  talent,  and  shades,  or  rather  ranges 
of  feeling,  and  also  ideas,  principles,  modifications  of  thought, 
and  capabilities  for  discovering  new  truths  now  unseen  by 
man,  greater  in  riclmess  and  variety  than  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  conceive. 

Much  is  said  of  the  depravity  of  man— of  its  aggravation,  of 
its  ever  varying  forms  and  inconceivably  multifarious  phases. 
But,  has  vice  yet  reached  its  acme?  Has  human  depravity 
yet  put  on  its  last  hydra  head  of  monstrosity  and  hideous  va- 
riety ?  I  trow  not.  If  it  be  not  yet  in  its  tn/bncy,  it  is  only 
because  the  principles  urged  in  this  work  are  abont  to-be  uiip 
derstood  and  applied  to  the  production  of  wirtmm»  qvalMv 
in  tlie  embryo,  instead  of,  as  now,  sowing  Beads  of  wkM* 
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ness  in  the  first  stages  of  existence;  or  rather,  along  with  the 
existence  itself ^  tares  with  and  in  the  wheat  a/  generation. 

To  illustrate.     Let  us  suppose  one  parent  to  be  licentiouSi 
and  the  other,  revengeful ;  their  progeny  must  necessarily 
inherit  the  licentiousness  of  the  one,  and  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  the  other,  combined.   Let  these  children  marry  others  noted 
for  other  forms  of  depravity,  and  their  progeny  will  be  disfig- 
ured with  vices  caused  by  the  blending  of  all  the  vices  of  all 
their  ancestors,  only  to  be  rc-augmentcd  by  indulgence,  and 
transmitted  in  a  more  aggravated,  odious  form,  to  countless 
throngs  of  their  posterity  yet  unborn.     And  these  hcart-sick- 
cniiig  results  arc  augmented  by  the  fact  that  birds  of  a  feath- 
er y/'W»-  tutrciher — that  those  who  are  sinful  prefer  to. marry 
those  who  are  sinful.     But,  fortunately,  here  also,  as  in  the 
tran.smissionof  diseases,  death  steps  in  and  cuts  off  the  sinful| 
and  therefore  the  wretched  violators  of  the  laws  of  virtue, 
and  their  posterity  after  them,  cease  to  multiply.    Virtue  and 
leii^'th  of  life  arc  sworn  friends,  but  the  twin  brother  of  vice 
is  preuKiturc  death.     Infinitely  better  that  they  die,  and  their 
cliililren  or  children's  children  be  cut  off,  than  that  they  mul- 
tiply and  goon  to  add  sin  to  sin,  nnd  consequently,  snffeiing  to 
sull'trinL',  sowing  tares  of  wickedness  and  bitterness  through- 
out the  world.     Let  them  die,  but  let  those  who  wish  to  live 
or  leave  a  name  and  a  race  upon  the  earth,  oIhij  the  lairs  of 
ilu  If  physical  ami  mvntal  being  !     l-ct,  also,  those  who  wish 
their  posterity  to  be  happy,  be  careful  l>oth  whom  ihoy  mar- 
ry, and  into  what  fatnili/.     If  any  of  the  mem))ers  of  a  given 
family  tread  in  the  paths  of  licentiousuess,  or  dishonesty,  or 
any  moral  deformity,  '*  be  not  thou  united  imto  them.** 

Hut  chose  companions  tVom  the  families  of  the  virtuous  and 
the  talented,  that  their  talents  and  virtues  may  olfset  thy 
vices  or  frailties,  if  any  thou  hast,  or  else  combining  with  thy 
talents  and  thy  virtues,  may  form  new  virtues,  new  moral 
excellencies,  and  new  capabilities  for  ]H»rceiving  truth  and 
augmenting  human  happiness;  for  the  children  of  those  en- 
dowed with  hiclily  favorable  temperaments,  or  superior,  or 
diversified  talents,  or  transcendent  moral  virtues,  or  all  com- 
bined, must  necessarily  inherit  temperaments,  physical  organ- 
izations, mental  capabilities,  and  moral  excellencies  now  un* 
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known  and   tmconeeived,  as  well  as  irrrire  at  a   stal^ 
physical  and  moful  per  fee  lion  inconceirably  beyond 
mankind  now  enjoy. 

To  take  another  example  from  longevity.  Let  two  jmiti^ 
each  from  long-lived  ancestors,  and  both  inheriiiiif  great 
pbyiiicat  stamina,  marry,  and  then  take  all  possible  pains  to 
iiugmeftt  their  vital  energies  and  prolong  their  Itres,  and,  m 
already  seen,  their  children  will  inherit  an  incr&nse  of  loa* 
gevity.  Let  these  children  marry  again  tho^  who  ha^ 
pursued  a  similar  course^  and  ml  the  same  time  ns-auj 
their  already  powerful  constitutions  by  strict  obedienct* 
the  physical  laws,  and  ihey  wilt  both  live  siill  longer 
their  parents,  and  transmit  anew  angmentation  ofpliysjeal 
encrgjUp  their  children^  to  be  again  transmitted  to  poatafity, 
mcrevnlig  as  time  progresses^  till  the  strongest  of  our  raei^ 
now,  will  be  iiliputians  compared  with  thenii  and  tha  oldfitl 
of  lis,  young  in  age,  mental  nttainmenls^  and  the  amoont 
of  pleasure  enjoyed,  to  tho$e  who  might  l>e  made  to  come  aI^ 
ter  us.  To  these  glorious  results,  do  the  principles  eooiaiii* 
ed  in  this  volume  necessarily  lend  tii«.  Our  world  is  yet 
young.  Man  is  yet  a  babe  in  every  thing.  These  prmei^ 
pies  mn  be  practised,  and  tliey  iri7/  be  practised.  Vast,  i0» 
cancel vabty  vast,  is  the  range  of  improvemetit  opened  up  lo 
man  by  this  principle  !  Who  hath  set  bounds  to  the  isatQfa 
of  man,  that  it  cannot  pass  ?  Where  is  the  goal  of  human  jm^ 
gressiun  which  cannot  be  passed  T  Shall  space  be  iUimitablei 
and  shall  not  the  nature  of  man  be  eqtmlly  so  7  It  i#  so: 
and  this  principle  pre»enis  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evils  that  oppress  mankind,  and  the  only  etfrctHal  imtliod  of 
essentially  and  pcrmnnentljr  bettering  his  cotiditifm*  Bf 
appl^'ing  it,  our  world  can  again  become  a  garden  of  Eden, 
and  man  a  world  of  angels.  Though  the  reforms  of  the  dfty 
may  do  something  for  man,    yet  this  pn  ^Umc,  can 

break  his  chains,  banish  miser ^^  and  lill  or.    .    ..d  wiihjof. 

Go  oDi  then,  ye  soldiers  of  reform.  Iwibor  hard  and  ae* 
compiish  little  ;  for  you  are  begimiiiig  at  the  wning  end,  ars 
workiug  up  hill.  You  are  better  than  nothmg;  for,  a  meietf 
of  reform  is  better  Uian  nothing.  Bui  little  aut  ye  do,  Sktll, 
do  that  little.    Labor  on. 
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But  ye  who  wish  to  lay  the  axe  of  reform  to  the  root  of  this 
tree  of  vice  and  misery,  and  to  plant  in  its  stead  a  root  of 
virtue,  lecture,  preach,  write,  on  herpdltary  descent — on  the 
•way  to  improve  the  stock  of  mankind.  Sound  ihe  tocsin  of 
alarm  in  the  ears  o{ parents.  Warn  them,  that  hy  indulging 
in  sin,  they  transmit  sinful  predispositions  and  propensities 
to  their  children — that  if  one  parent  indniges  in  one  sin,  and 
the  other  in  atiotlier,  their  chiMren  will  be  imbued  with  the 
moral  deformities  of  both,  nutrfncnfr:! :  and  probably  their 
children,  mnrryinir  with  those  liaviii<»  other  moral  blemishes, 
cr  intelh^rtnal  weaknesses,  or  physical  diseases,  will  Ikj  still 
more  sinful  and  miserable,  <»nlyOo  re-auirmeiit  the  crimes  and 
the  wretche<lness  of  after  generatious.  Scatter  licht.  I^ay 
this  matter  fully  before  parents.  'I'hey  love  their  ^Udren. 
Thoy  would  not  curse  their  children  and  all  their  descHaants 
knoicin'jftj'f  What  emotion  is  stronger  than  parental  lovel 
What  string  of  reform  can  \\e  pulh'd  with  equal  effecl? 
What  will  soften  the  heart,  open  the  ear,  and  reform  a  pa- 
rent, ecpial  to  motives  drawn  from  his  chihirtn  7 

l^areuts.  do  you  love  your  children  ?  Is  not  M^/r  suffering 
your  sufferiiiff,  thrir  happiness  yottr  happiness  7  If  yon 
neither  fear  (iod  nor  regard  man  as  far  as  concerns  yoursctres^ 
yet  listen,  oh  !  learn  and  discharge  your  parental  duties.' 
t\ui  you  look  upon  your  children,  screamintr  with  pain.*  de- 
formed by  disease,  raving  with  insatiity.  dyinc  of  conjtimp- 
tinn.   s.iariing  with  anger,   fiLditing  and  bituig  each  other, 

•  In  llo^toii,  in  Sov.  IHW,  shf*  ntitlinr  ^.*i\v  n  rliilil  iiIkiiiI  fi\i»  yi-nn*  <ilil, 
KiifTiT  cvfry  itiinp  Inini  a  riif>M  nniu*  iiinaiiiinnloiy  rlii  tinitiiJMn,  i>r  tir 
ilfilnrrnux.  Kvt*ry  innlion  inailt*  Imt  Klirii  k  wiiU  nirotiv.  Tin  n-  hlic  Iny 
nil  lirr  prund  n»otliirV  Inp,  wln»  wns  riMii|H  llnl  in  mo\i'  nn  :i<.iiiii;illy  in 
nnlt'r  ti>  tiiki*  \\hh\  iiiii!  riiaiii:!'  Ii«  r  |io*>iiii>ii.  :ii:i!  nn.illi*  til  ;:i  t  nuTi'  llian 
a  iiititiH  iit*i«  ifliT|i  at  n  tiriH',  t'lr  Ufrk'*  tnjt'ili  r.  tin*  riii!«l  ^lll  iikip;;  nut 
f«%'«*ry  l«*w  ii)niii«*tit!i  %«itli  ill*'  iiH'-t  riiL"'-i"t'iil  Mill  |iii Tini;  p;.iii,  riiiil  %i-l 
|iciSM*-^-il  of  n  |iowrrlul  rniiKtiliitinn.  hi  ili  .1  -!•••  ^;iil  In-lil  tii  m  li;i'  uitli 
in(M«l  I'XUfioniiniiry  ti'imritx.  Ili  r  iiii>ilji  r  liml  il>i-  kiiik*  lii^^taM-.  il.ntiL*li 
Willi  IcMS  M'ViTily,  mill  t%«u  nl*  Imt  iimthi  r>  nMi^iii^  ilii  d  w'rU  jr,  mIi  r 
piillt-riii);  iiuiW  iliun  tnii^i**  am  till.  Il<  r  iiiti:t.i-i*it  }'..i!;i  r  liail  i'.  :iiiil  ivto 
nl'li'iM  hroilioM,  uiiil  iiiaii)  iiiori'  oi  th;d  :iri1i4-tril  faiuil).  W.ix  it  not  ninM 
wirkrd  in  llii-se  |Hircnt:<  iIium  to  cuive  tln'ir  lU'ik'rnd.iiitK  hiiIi  su  iiai'itVil 
nod  rxrruciulins  n  diM^OM!  ? 
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plunged  in  debauchery,  or  perhaps  stained  with  crime,  and 
remember  that  you  are  the  cause  of  all  this,  and  not  go  away 
and  weep  over  your  children,  and  over  yourselves,  and  set 
about  a  reform  ?  Oh  !  will  you  go  on  to  heap  curse  upon 
curse,  mental  and  physical,  upon  the  products  of  ydur  own 
body,  not  only  blighting  the  image  of  God,  but  even  in 
your  own  denrly  hilored  children  and  children's  children  for- 
ever 1  ]\Iurderers.  all.  and  wnrsc  tlian  murderers — destroyers 
of  both  soul  and  body,  producers  of  suflering  inconceivable, 
ye  who  transmit  mental  and  physical  diseases  to  your  poster- 
ity; but  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  on  the  lar- 
gest possible  scale,  ye  who  transmit  healthy  bodies,  strong 
minds,  and  good  moral  organizations— that  is,  every  possi- 
ble coi^lMfion  of  happiness — to  your  posterity,  especially  if  you 
teach^'^Vicm  to  augment  these  qualities,  that  tliey  may  re- 
combine  them  with  other  mental  and  moral  excellencies,  and 
hand  them  down  iVom  generation  to  generation — the  current  of 
virtue  and  happiness  widening  and  deepening  as  it  flows  on, 
enriching  the  valley  of  time  as  it  meanders  along  through  it, 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  ocean  of  infinite  perfection  and  eternal 
bliss,  bearing  on  its  happy  waters  countless  throngs  adorned 
in  every  department  of  their  nature  with  every  virtue,  and 
full  to  overflowing  in  every  element  of  their  minds  and  bod- 
ies, with  every  perfection,  every  pleasure,  which  itisj^ossible 
for  the  wisdom  or  the  bounty  of  a  God  to  bestow,  or  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  yield ;  and  all  stained  with  no  mental  or 
moral  blemish,  and  marred  by  no  physical  disease,  infirmity, 
or  pain ! 
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five  is  desired,  as  the  first  will  contain  but  few,  let  two  or  three 
lines  be  struck  with  the  pen  above  the  table  for  the  Jirst  genera- 
tion. Then  record  each  generation  in  its  respective  column  ; 
taking  the  open  space  in  each  large  square  for  e%'ery  head  of  a 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


PftosA&T  no  nAftel  wlMitftr»  it  fitoght  with  iotarai  mm%  wt 
itMc,  or  ■BioiM  with  roimquiiDcw  more  momeotoot,  than  t  cocnpt 
rimm  <A  ibo  doctrinci  rocnlfiiod,  tad  tbe  duties  required,  \j  Phr«M>- 
lofy,  with  ihoM  eBJomod  by  tko  BibiiL 

Por  about  1800  jreart,  hai  tha  ralifioii  of  Jeaus  Chh«,  aad  for 
•avarml  tho^iund  jttLtt^  hava  tha  8crT|ititrca  axenad  an  all<onliol- 
finf  tniaaaca  orar  tha  imaOacta,  tha  amotiona,  and  tha  condool  of 
■anbiiiil  wifiiMiinf  tha  feoBngt,  thaptng  iha  liraa,  occuyjfinf  tha 
■uada,  and  tUimf  tha  aonk,  of  tmlold  millions  of  tha  htman  Cunily. 
ICfladoaa,of  iImiU  tkh  imvaat  dimtniih. 

Phrtoolofj  ii  alM>  now  erary  where  beeommi^  a  iulject  of  all- 
abmbcng  tmereil ;  and  waO  h  may,  for  k  ii  foondad  in  Tmik  It 
•ajr,  «  will  prerail  It  b  a  d^m^ntirmiir^  acience.  It  a«  buih  upon 
f  ATim,  m6nji#  ta  both  fariaty  and  number.  It  derrioprf  and  rTolrea 
thoM  Uwi  HI  harmony  with  which  OoJ  crmicd  both  man  aoii  th« 
wboU  rsnft  of  antmalad  nalnre.  Every  htmg  creature  that  now 
mhabtti  mnh,  air,  or  water,  it  a  lirtnif,  mrootratibla  eridetKe  of 
mi  tf^«h,  ae  arv  ako  all  thai  erer  hare  Itrvd,  or  that  will  ^r^  inhabit 
mt  fiobe  And  men  hava  ayat  to  tee  thcae  ha^  at  w«il  at  mtelkct 
tnoaf h  to  ymftm^  that  they  caiabliah  tha  tmth  of  Phrenolofy  brytmd 
all  cnnl  or  controearvy  And  they  ar«  Cut  oprnmf  ihetr  eyea  to 
theae  ihcta,  and  yialdinf  lo  tha  inamnil  la  eT«lc»ce  that  Phrenolofy 
ti  trv  floe  •  it  paanhb  for  any  inteIUir«Q(  mind  candtdly  to  mmm- 
ui#  riAff  Om  focti  at  tha  princi|dea  of  th»  tcimc*,  waJionC  1 
conriftrfd  of  nt  trath,  and  anamored  wah  m  doctnoia  M<n 
Wf  Ularrinf  it,  any  nma  than  they  can  help  teemf  what  they  hmk 
•(.afiiaiinciravkMterimha    Al  mnn  on 
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PEEFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Peobably  no  subject  friiatarer,  »  fraught  with  interest 
tense,  or  attended  with  consequences  nu)re  momentous,  than  a  compi 
zison  of  the  doctrines  inculcated|  and  the  duties  required,  by  Phreno- 
logy, with  those  enjoined  by  the  Bible. 

For  about  1800  years,  has  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christy  and  for 
sereral  thousand  ]rears,  hare  the  Scriptures  exerted  an  all-control- 
ling influence  over  the  intellects,  the  emotionS|  and  the  conduct  of 
mankind— engrossing  the  feelings,  shaping  the  lives,  occupying  the 
minds,  and  filling  the  souls,  of  untold  millions  of  the  human  fiunily. 
Nor  does,  or  should  this  interest  diminish. 

Phrenology  »  also  now  erery  where  becomkg  a  subject  of  all- 
abwrbing  interest;  and  weD  it  may,  for  it  is  founded  in  TnUk.  It 
must^  it  icill  preraiL  It  is  a  d€wumsir€Uiv  science.  It  is  built  upon 
7A0TB,  infinite  in  both  variety  and  number.  It  derelopes  and  eTolres 
those  laws  in  harmony  with  which  Ood  created  both  man  and  the 
whole  range  of  animsted  nature.  Every  living  creature  that  now 
inhabits  earth,  air,  or  water,  b  a  living,  incontestible  evidence  of 
its  truth,  as  are  also  all  that  ever  have  lived,  or  that  wfll  ever  inhabit 
our  globe.  And  men  have  eyes  to  see  these  £^aBy  as  well  as  intellect 
enough  to  perceive  that  they  establish  the  truth  of  Phrenology  beyond 
all  cavil  or  controversy.  And  they  are  fast  opening  their  eyes  to 
these  fiicts,  and  yielding  to  the  irresistible  evidence  that  Phrenology 
is  true.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  intelligent  mind  candidly  to  exam- 
ine either  the  ftcts  or  the  principles  of  this  science,  without  becoming 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  enamored  with  its  doctrines.  Men  cannot 
help  believing  it,  any  more  than  they  can  help  seemg  what  they  look 
at,  or  fooling  fire  friisa  tlMT  lottcli  it    All  snwI  and  mtf  adaft  its 
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CHAPTER  m. 


PREFACE  TO  THE    FIRST    EDITIOH. 


PftoeA&T  BO  mAftct  ■hgHMii  ii  fiwifbi  wkh  iaiora 
itttK,  or  ■fftft^^  widi  eomwpwBCf  more  mooMotoat,  thi        4«di| 
rinn  of  tbo  docuinco  mcnkaiod,  tad  the  dotict  required,  bjr  Plmno 
lofj,  Willi  iImm  aijoifiod  by  iIm  Btblei 

For  ebom  1900  yeert,  hoi  iIm  relifioci  of  Jeeoi  ChriM,  oad  fer 
•ererftj  i  hex  find  jeort,  bore  the  8cri|iciirei  oitfled  an  altcooCrol- 
Inf  tateeoco  ortr  thm  ioieOecii,  iIm  emortonei  mai  tho  eoDdnol  of 
■onkiiwl  Mitiiaiim  the  fieHngt,  ihoptof  tho  lhroi|  occuyjuiylho 
mtado,  tod  fiUiaf  tho  ao«le,  of  oalold  nuUioM  of  tho  htunon  kmHy. 
Ror  doM,  or  eho«U  tUi  MMorott  ttniih. 

Phrmobfj  m  ol»  w«r  «f«j  when  boeoouBg  a  iuljoct  of  oil- 
•hmbtn^  toiorM ;  aad  voD  k  aoy,  far  k  ii  Cmdod  in  TVoU.  li 
«Mul,  «  iri//  prrrmfl  b  hi  0  d^OMOilnoltfo  iCMDce  It  ai  buih  vpoii 
FATim,  mfinji#  in  both  f«ritly  oad  Bomboi:  It  derdopre  and  rrolrro 
thoie  Uwi  tn  hermoQj  wkh  which  Ood  created  both  man  aoJ  the 
mhoU  nin(^  of  aaiHHiiid  MCnra  Efory  lirtng  creature  that  now 
mhabtt  earth,  air,  or  waier,  ii  a  Itriof,  incocHeaublo  oridmce  of 
m  trwih,  ai  are  ako  all  thai  ervr  hato  lired,  or  thai  «rill  tr^  inhabit 
Mr  fiobf  And  OMB  bate  oyai  lo  ioo  thcot  kcti,  aa  well  ae  nieUeci 
•aoaf  h  to  ptvceiire  thai  thtj  wiilliih  tho  truth  of  Phreoology  hijoaj 
all  canl  oc  uwUufOiiy  Aad  thej  ore  lait  opentof  their  9jm  to 
thioe  facte,  and  peldiif  lo  tho  iiioiiailli  orideoce  that  PhreMlofy 
m  tmr  Nor  ii  a  faariUo  far  aay  iaioIUit^oi  aiiwi  caadidlj  lo  < 
ta#  ^h#r  tbe  fade  or  tho  priadfiei  of  thii  icimce, 

c^tkwwff4  of  ai  tfuihy  aad  laaai I  wah  ai  doctriaoa 

4Wf  brbrriaf  0,  oay  aMfo  ikaa  thoy  caa  help  eeMf  what  th^jr  look 
a^  Of  faakaf  ira  whoa  they  iHHk  IL    AliNwfaadi 


mpptel  to  raiLCMOYHT.  The  truth  is  required,  withofut  ftar,  without 
fiiTor,  without  stint 

I  know  full  well  that  no  other  task  requires  more  moral  courage 
than  this.  I  know  that  men  cling  with  more  tenacity  to  their  religion 
than  to  all  else  heskles.  What  enmity  is  as  strong,  what  prejudices 
are  as  inveterate,  as  those  awakened  by  tearing  one's  religion  from 
him  ?  Like  Micah,  he  exclaims,  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  GODS, 
what  have  I  morel" 

Still,  I  despair  not  My  hope  of  success  in  this  arduous  and  has- 
ardous  undertaking,  rests  in  the  power  of  truth.  This  power  will  ul* 
timateiy  bear  down  all  prejudice,  and  break  through  all  oppositioo. 
It  will  force  men  to  abandon  their  religious  errors,  and  to  plant  them^ 
selves  upon  the  broad  platform  of  the  nature  of  man.  That  nature. 
Phrenology  unfolds.  Sooner  or  later,  must  the  religion  of  Phrendc^ 
gy  become  the  religion  of  man.  The  outlines  of  that  reh'gion,  will  be 
pointed  out  in  this  work.  The  present  generation  may  slumber  over 
these  truths — may  even  scout  and  reject  them.  Even  future  geneni- 
tions  may  live  uncheered  by  the  sun  of  moral  science,  and  die  unen* 
lightened  by  its  rays.  But  the  time  vill  come  when  its  general 
principles  will  govern  the  religious  creed  and  the  practices  of  man- 
kind. Then  will  the  fiery  star  of  sectarianism  set  «•*  ''^  .tial  night, 
never  more  to  torment  mankind  with  its  A  .^^mm  rays.  Then  will 
religious  bigotry  and  mtolerance  cease  for  ever.  Then  will  unre- 
strained religious  liberty  pervade  our  happy  eartL  Then  will  all 
men  see  eye  to  eye  and  fiice  to  face.  Then  will  a  holy  life  and  a 
spotless  soul  in  this  world,  be  but  the  enterance  of  man  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  immortal  and  boundless  bliss  which  his  moral  faculties  are 
calculated  to  pour  mto  the  human  soul,  both  here  and  hereafter.  Come, 
glorious  day  1  come  quickly. 

And  I  derive  no  little  encouragement,  that  it  is  "  nigh,  even  at  the 
door,'*  from  the  &ct  that  the  religious  belief  of  very  many  good  pea* 
pie,  is  extremely  unsettled.  Now,  mankind  hardly  know  what  to 
believe.  Too  long  already  have  they  been  getting  their  thinldng 
done  out ;  and  they  begin  to  see  it  They  are  no  longer  willing  to 
have  it  done  by  proxy.    They  are  unwilling,  as  formeriy,  to  pin  their 


AwdH  m  frfirMM<  to  tht  qiwiiiirt b«  ct  im  BdMm  fcr  fWfwiy 
Tbit  Im  it  ttMOTgliiy  vund  in  Pkrmmi^gp, 
f  te  UmI  frmeikml  dtpftiueiu  of  it  whioh  givvt  him  jiol 
dwi  wry  knowMfo  M  tlM  workinfv  or  miiiifiiiibmn  of  thm  not*!, 
Ibraki«t,  in  til  their  phM«  Md  oombiMtioiu,  that  it  r«iuifod,  i 

of  hit  works  and  tttttiiof .    That  no  other  non,  hit  brothtf  < 

it  ^qtmUf  wcU  quoliAtd  ia  thit  retpMt,  it  a  matter  of  fiki,  and  not  of 


Nor  it  ha  ifnocaat,  dihcf  thaocotieally  or  ciperimentalljr,  of  what 
ii  e«Mtfad«red  gvooiiia  relifioa.  Brought  up  b)-  a  mother  emipeiitly 
fadly  and  deTooi,  and  by  a  fcihar  loof  a  daacoo  and  a  ttaonch  pillar 
in  the  Confref(«tJoiial  Chorcheai  ralifioim  from  childhood,  and  Ih* 
mihar  with  both  tho  Bible  and  the  poenoai  locthnet  of  mott  of  the 
teen ,  he  bringi  to  the  ditcnmion  of  thit  anbfect  not  onlj  an  infimnia 
knowUkife  of  that  tcienee  in  which  hit  dedoctiont  are  bated*  bat  alao 
a  Bimuie  aequaiolance  with  the  commonly  receiTed  religMWt  notiona 
and  pmcurce  of  the  age. 

N\ir  will  three  dediKliooi  be  malrrielljr  affected  by  their  actthonhip. 
Thai  AilW'tfl  ocilj  the  wtsmmer  m  which  they  are  prceeotcd.  Stdl,  the 
enly  drawbArk  experienced  by  the  work  coniiiu  m  the  hatte  wkh 
wh«rh  It  hes  bren  eeol  to  pciat  a  hatte  iodiKwl  by  a  literal  pretaurt 
of  pru(r«itocial  enipigemealt,  leetnrin^,  busiorei,  Au* ,  which  mtnl 
ethtfTwiM  hare  paaiponed  it  tndefinaely  To  thia,  the  poUic  woaU 
not  ooneroc  The  pubbe  hare  aaid  w«h  emphaeni,  *«  I^xr  t^  nAm 
nm  wotLM.  lie  a  miperiect  aa  to  tiyle— be  its  aothorahip  defrcur^^ 
auU,  ec  t0m4  ni#— -at  all  ereota,  oira  rt  tvs  woa&  '  And  the  Aolhor 
iwlt  that  a  wO/,  that  it  mmti^  no  OQoc>-4he  aoU  object  lor  whkh  n 
wee  wnnen  He  fticW  thai  no  one  can  rise  from  a  cnrWhl  pemaal  of 
m  ciriiiini,  wuhonl  heinf  benrfined  thereby 

It  mnaiM  only  lo  add,  dM  the  Author  takea  a  fcir  granied,  that  the 
raadrr  ndmnt  and  iimiirtHtilt  the  fundamental  docutoce  of  fhra- 
noAocT  Takmg  far  cnmii  iIm  tho  trutha  etubliehed  by  thit 
I  are  tiimiiadi  ho  pturittdi  to  mTattifBta  the  moral  and  rilifiam 


PEiriCB  TO  TUB  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  ]em  thaa  nam  mooilia  dUr  iIm  pabik-alOTn  of  this  wurW,  an  M^ 
ioo  of  oTeff  i«ro  thoqwwl  eopioi  luui  boeo  exhaoftod.  Tbit  miez- 
pctod  mU  mkci  k  mi;  wry  lo  pot  a  iococmI  editioo  to  pr«M  loo 
oooQ  to  mllow  iIm  AodKif  thm  imfrnkm  timo  to  rorioe  it  for  iboC  pur- 
pm*  and  mmk«  m  extcoMTo  iaproffWMOli  as  he  hai  huherto  coolcai* 
pkiiiil  Scin,  ho  hot  taken  icrapi  of  Imm  firom  other  labort  to  rewrilo 
•OHM  pofftiocii  of  k,  traiiipooo  othifi|  wire  copious  adduAODt,  moi^  m 
•  whol#,  greatly  lo  improTe  it 

Th«  chapter  oQ  the  nalitre  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  origin  or 
isimiAtioQ  of  moral  obligation,  (or  on  the  conitkutional  elencnia  of 
the  •in/uliKifli  of  Mtt  and  the  riitite  of  hoUncaa,)  ae  wyU  at  on  thn 
caiMre  atkd  cure  of  homan  dcpraritj,  will  he  not  only  new,  but  alaa 
dire^'tly  m  the  Vtrih  of  all  prrrailiog  notiona  on  thit  Mibject  Of 
fourM*.  thrrWbr^,  a  will  be  itnpopitkr.  lie  it  ta  ll<^  il  ai  it  may. 
Wah  ikai  meo^r,  the  Author  doce  not  concern  htm»rlf  It  concema 
the  rt^ff — a  •drrti  ku  happtncni,  not  mtni>— whf<hrr  a  l«  accepted 
or  try^rtrA  Thai  this  analytii  of  Tiftue  and  tin  cannot  be  contro- 
vrrioi.  tf  crrUiA  Thai  k  will  plough  a  dc<ep  and  wide  farrow 
thru(Ji*h  thr  6rU  of  truth,  now  crrergrown  ««h  the  thomi  and  tho 
VramUte  of  popular  error,  ii  ako  certain  Bat  a  will  prepare  thai 
iail  for  a  r>rh  hanreai  of  human  happincm  and  nitne.  In  thoft,  Im 
not  the  rewirr  he  Mutled  wkh  any  thing  cooaained  in  thfoe  pagia  \ 
hut  U  hnn  coma  «p  wkh  hoU,  nauUy  thonghl  to  an  tmbiaaad  aaui^ 
nai>  >n  of  thetr  aniifa  oonMniiw 

TV  (ifw  edaaon  WW  foeabod  wkh  a  mneh  hatter  9piri  than  the 
Amhot  •nurtpamd.  Ha  opadtd  thai  kt  faarlam  axpoakion  of  oacan- 
iha  ckmdM  fcr  admktinff  the 


BELIGION, 
ITATURAL  AND  REYEALED,  ETC, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAN'S  MORAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  NATURE. 


IKCTIOH  I. 

BUN  CONSTmrnONALLT  MORAL  AlO)  UCLIO10U8. 

Man  is  constitutionally  a  moral  being.  He  is  also  naturally  rdii 
gious.  In(Iee<i,  pioCy  of  some  kind,  and  religion  in  somG  form|  hava 
ever  constitutc<l,  and  still  constitute,  one  of  the  leading  motives,  one  of 
the  ali-cn^rossing  pursuits,  of  mankind.  Strike  from  the  page  of  hia- 
tory,  and  from  the  mind  and  conduct  of  mankind,  every  thing  apper* 
taininqf  to  morels  and  religion,  and  the  identity  of  both  will  be  de- 
stroyed Take  his  religion  from  the  conceited  Chinese,  or  from  the 
ben  lighted  Hindoo,  pr  from  the  degraded  Ethiopean,  or  from  the 
noble  son  of  the  forest,  and  each  in  his  turn,  with  Micah,  wooU 
exclaim,  '*  Yo  have  Uiken  away  my  G  O  D  S  t  what  have  I 
more?*'  In  fact,  where  is  the  nation  or  tribe^when  and  where  have 
any  existed — ^whose  religion  did  not  enter  into  the  very  texture  of  their 
minds,  form  their  habits,  mould  their  characters,  shape  and  perpetiata 
their  government  and  institutions,  and  ertn  guide  their  intellect,  aa 
well  as  govern  their  whole  conduct  ?  Without  thcee  moral  elemental 
how  ignoble,  how  depraved,  would  man  have  beent  But,  with  them, 
how  exalted,  how  angelic,  how  godlike,  is  he  capable  of  being  and  of 
becoming  t 

Nor  is  there  any  danger,  or  even  possibility,  that  man  will  ever 
become  leu  religions  than  he  now  ia  and  always  has  been,  any  mora 
tliBii  there  is  danger  of  bit  ceasing  lo  become  hungry  or  to  breathe; 
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moral  truth.  All  can  follow  in  the  paths  of  morality  and  virtue.  None 
need  ever  itumble  upon  the  dark  mountains  of  error,  or  be  lo€t  in  the 
mist  of  superstition,  or  make  shipwreck  upon  the  rock  of  bigotry,  or 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  infidelity.  Moral  science  exists  as 
much  as  physical.  Moral  science  is  even  as  demonstrabU  as  mathemati- 
cal or  anatomical,  or  any  other  science.  The  very  fact  that  man  has  a 
moral  nature,  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  nature  has  its  laws,  and  that 
those  laws  can  be  known  and  read  of  all  mankind.  To  suppose  that 
man  cannot  arrive  at  a  certain  knowledge  of  moral  and  religious 
truth,  is  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  has  scaled  or  blinded  the  eyes  ot 
man  touching  this  imporUmt  maUer.  Who  believes  this  7  No  one, 
surely.  All  men  can  come  to  the  moral  light  of  our  nature.  Sectarian- 
ism need  not  exist  It  should  not  exist.  Truth  is  the  sure  light. 
Truth  is  come-at-able ^  to  use  a  common,  but  appropriate,  word. 
Error  in  this  matter  is  a  most  grievous  evil.  Moral  and  religious 
truth  is  most  desirable.  If  moral  laws  exist.  They  must  not  be 
violated.  They  must  be  obeyed.  They  may  be  known.  They  are 
not  a  candle  hid  under  a  bushcL  They  arc  a  light  set  upon  an  hill. 
All  can  come,  ihould  come,  to  this  light,  and  be  saved  from  religious 
error  and  sin.  This  light  can  be  seen  afar  off,  even  unto  the  ends  ot 
the  earth,  and  by  all  flesh.  Diversity  of  religious  belief  or  prac- 
tice, need  not  and  should  not  exist.  iJiversity  prc-supposes  error,  and 
tho  greater  this  diversity,  the  greater  the  conftt'<|Meut  error.  And  the 
griiater  this  error,  the  more  sinful,  the  more  unliappy,  the  subj(H:t  of 
that  error.  Si-ctarianism  has  no  excuse.  //  is  most  pernicious;  for 
errors  of  practice  grow  out  of  errors  in  belief.  And  the  greater  either, 
the  (rn^ater  the  other,  and  the  more  ruinous.  If  all  would  use  unbias- 
ed i€a»on  along  with  th<*ir  moral  sentiments,  all  would  come  to  the 
same  results  ;  for,  truth  is  one,  and  always  consistent  with  itself  If 
men  would  only  employ  intellect  in  connexion  with  their  moral  na- 
ture, they  would  always  believe  right,  and  do  right,  and  l>e  perfect. 
Oh  '  if  m.iu  would  but  live  in  accordance  with  his  moral  constitution, 
how  holy,  how  happy,  would  he  be  !  Religious  errors,  nnd  dogmas 
wuuM  disappear  like  the  morning  fog  before  the  rising  sun,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  devotional  spirit,  and  a  virtuous  liie.  But  now,  alas !  we 
grope  our  way  in  the  midnight  of  superstition.  We  stumble  upon 
the  dark  mountains  of  error  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  we 
plunge  headlong  into  the  miry  sbugh  of  superstition,  bigotry,  and 
seal  wit&out  knowledge.  And  most  sinful,  most  miserable,  does  this 
our  religious  iMUare,  render  us. 
2 


and  dociei  incnicatcd  in  eklier,  will  luimH>ni»a  perfaetly  with  those 
tanght  in  the  ocheri  end  with  the  fundamental  principlea  by  which  the 
uniTerae  itoelf^  as  well  as  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  are 
gOTemed ;  but  if  either  be  erroneous,  it  wiU  conflict  with  the  other. 
Hence,  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  erery  thing  to  hope. 
If  it  be  built  upon  the  rock  of  truth,  it  will  be  confirmed  and  demon- 
strated. If  it  stand  on  a  sandy  foundation,  the  sooner  it  is  swept  from 
under  ii,  the  better.  And  if  its  foundation,  like  the  feet  and  toes  of 
Nebuchadnesar's  image,  be  partly  iron  and  partly  miry  clay — partly 
strong  and  partly  weak,  partly  true  and  partly  erroneous — we  here 
hsTe  a  moral  touch-stone  by  which  to  try  and  test  erery  moral  creed 
and  practice.  Let  us  embrace  it  Let  all  study  its  principles  and 
follow  its  precepts,  and  they  will  be  the  better,  and  the  more  happy 
and  useful 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  Bible  is  already  an  unerring  moral  guide, 
and  a  perfect  standard  of  religious  fiuth  and  practice,  I  answer.  TheUi 
why  does  efery  religious  denomination  in  Christendom,  and  every 
member  of  every  religious  sect,  besides  multitudes  of  private  indivi- 
duals, all  claim  to  draw  their  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices  from 
the  Bible,  and  eren  quote  Scripture  therefer,  and  that  though  their  iit- 
fercnce  be  heaven  wide.  Do  not  UniversalisCs  quote  chapter  and 
verac  as  plausibly  and  as  sincerely  to  prove  the  final  salfation  of  all 
men,  as  do  the  orthodox  in  proof  of  the  opposite  doctrine  that  some 
will  be  assigned  to  eternal  condemnation  9  The  Unitarian  and  the 
Trinitarian  both  claim  to  prove  their  respectiTe  but  conflicting  doo* 
trincs  each  to  the  perfect  satisfiiction  of  himself  and  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  other,  from  the  same  Bible,  and  from  not  a  few  of  the  very  same 
texts.  The  Baptist  draws  his  doctrine  of  immersion  Irom  the  same 
Bible  from  which  sprinklers  draw  their  opposite  doctrine.  Contro- 
versies without  end  have  been  held,  and  volumes  without  number 
wriuen,  to  prove  and  to  disprove,  from  the  same  Bible,  doctrines  as  op- 
posite to  each  other  as  light  and  darkness,  or  heat  and  cold.  Nor  do 
the  schisms  of  the  Chrtitian  churches  diminish.  Indeed,  they  are  in* 
creasing  in  number,  and  widening  in  extent  continually.  Every  re- 
volving year  gives  birth  to  some  new  sect,  and  each  of  these  opposing 
sects  alone  claim  to  have  the  Bible  on  their  side,  and  give  it  as  autho- 
rity against  all  who  difler  from  them ;  and  from  the  same  pages  of 
the  same  Bihle,  each  is  reading  himself  into  heaven,  and  all  who  dif- 
fer from  him,  ioto  perdition. 

Now,  if  the  Bihle, «  wilhoiil  nola  or  comment,"  be  an  all-snflkient 
gniia  ia  msilsta  rf  leligioas  fckli  and  piactioe^  why  this  religious  di- 
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venity  and  contention  ?  Why  doei  it  not  eamptl  all  lo  adopt  d 
same  doctrines  and  practices,  and  these  the  only  correct  oneil  If  c 
pcrimcnt,  continued  for  four  thousand  years,  and  tried  in  all  ages  la 
by  a  vast  majority  of  Christendom,  can  prove  any  thing",  that  czpei 
mcnt,  or,  rather,  its  total  failure^  and  that  Coo,  under  all  cirannsiure 
has  proved  incontestibly,  that,  taking  man  as  he  ia,  and  the  Bifak  i 
it  is,  the  latter  is  notj  and  can  never  be,  the  all-sufficient  religiooi  gaid 
and  standard  of  the  former.  Nor  is  it  poisiUe  for  it  erer  to  be  sa  X 
that  the  fauh  is  in  the  Bible.  It  is  in  man.  But  the  Bihie  raqoira 
hclp-mcct — something  to  accompany,  explain,  and  interpret  k,  mwr. 
as  to  enforce  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  That  help-meet  ia  lo  be  ka» 
in  Phrcno1og3\  This  science  gives  the  natural  conatitation  of  : 
moral  and  religious  nature.  That  constitution  is  right 
differs  from  it,  is  wrong.  Whatever  harmonizes  with  it,  ia  r«fe 
Whatever  constniction  may  be  put  upon  the  Bible,  not  in  strict  accor: 
ancc  with  that  nature,  is  a  wrong  construction.  Phrenology  cevfr 
the  same  ground  that  the  Bible  claims  to  cover — that  of  flaan*t  «^* 
nature.  Wherein  the  lines  of  the  two  run  parallel  to  each  odier.  bod 
arc  corroct.  But  wherein  the  Bible  is  so  construed  at  to  diverfe  = 
the  least  from  Phrenology,  though  the  Bible  iiaelf  may  be  rifltt.  Tti 
the  constniction  put  upon  it,  is  wrong.  Hence,  with  the  book  ti 
Phrrnulogy  ns  the  elcnirnls.  and  the  Bible  as  the  sopplenicnff,  of  tvb 
gion,  it  is  to  docyplicr  out  what  is  true,  and  to  expose  what  ia  erroar 
0U9.  Each  will  interpret  and  enforce  the  other,  and  the  two  lo^^be: 
will  give  a  fir  more  consistent  and  enlightened  view  of  the  #m#  reh 
gion,  un  1  of  correct  conduct,  than  either  could  do  aloM^  aa  well  m 
root i !y  a  1 1  i i»"n o ra nt  or  bi got ri  1  perversions  of  either. 

It  is  wurtliy  of  remark  in  this  connexion,  that  the  Bible  no  whef 
iittiMi'.]>ts  to  pnivo  rithor  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  any  of  the  fbnda 
mviitiil  truths  of  natural  rrligion,  such  as  of  a  future  inrle,or  the  extfi 
f  iico  (>f  ill  St  pviti<-iplo.<«  of  ri::lit  ami  wrong,  &c.  It  takes  tbe§e  ma: 
t'-rs  for  <irantr'L  a.^^suniinij  ia  tiio  start,  that  man  already  adouli  anJ 
iiii<l>!«::tiK)s  thrill.  Thi«  is  fully  evinced  by  the  manner  of  iia  eoir. 
iiH'Mi'i  imnt.  It  op>ns  with  the  statrmont,  that  '^  In  the  be^ninsr. 
( !•>«]  i'n\'it>  d  (hi*  ]u  avens  and  the  earth,"  and  proceeds  to  tell  what  Ool 
h.il.l  a.M-!  ili'l.  thus  ]ir(  supposing  that  his  existence  is  already  adnuil««2, 
aiiii  lii^  :i«tril-iitrs  iinlri.Muoil.  I  do  not  now  recollect  a  atngle  arp; 
iiit-iitatlvr  ati'-'tnpt  It  prnvo  his  existenre  throughout  the  whole  BMc. 
Triir.  ])aviJ  br>;aks  furth  in  the  rapture,  '^The  hearana  dcrbtte  the 
ghiry  of  ( lod,  and  the  earth  showcth  forth  his  bandhwovk^"  ftc ;  hm 
this  is  only  an  exctamatian  of  adoration  ki  Tiairaf  tll» 
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worki  of  God,  not  an  argumeni  to  proTO  hif  existence.  Indeed,  the 
one  diBtinctlTe  object  of  Revelation,  seems  to  be  to  make  known  the  vm^ 
tfsalvatum  hy  Chrut^  not  to  prove  the  existence  or  attributes  of  God. 
The  latter  was  left  ibr  natural  theology— ybr  the  very  principles  we 
are  urging.  Modem  Christianity  makes  too  much  of  her  Bible,  by 
ascribing  to  it  more  than  it  claims,  or  was  ever  designed  to  accomplish. 
Christianity,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  only  the  tupplewient  of 
rdigion,  while  natural  theology,  or  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  the  fun* 
damentat  principles  of  religion  to  be  presented  in  this  easay,  arc  the 
foundation.  Revealed  religion  is  to  natural  reigion,  what  Algebra 
is  to  Arithmetic — what  the  foundation  is  to  the  superstructure,  or  the 
tree  to  its  roots.  The  latter  unfolds  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and 
*with  it,  the  moral  constitution  of  the  universe ;  the  former,  builds  on 
it  the  system,  doctrines,  and  conditions  of  salvation.  Now  the  true 
policy  of  Christians  ikauld  be  to  give  to  natural  theology  all  the  im- 
portance that  really  belongs  to  it,  and  to  claim  no  more  for  Revelation 
than  it  claims  for  itself  It  nowhere  claims  to  be  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion. The  Bible  itself  maintains  that  the  nature  of  man  teaches 
him  natural  religion.  Thus :  "^  Because  that  which  may  be  known 
of  God,  is  manifest  in  them."  ^  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
tilings  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so  that 
they  are  without  excuse."  "  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law, 
shall '  also  perish  without  law :  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  tha 
kw,  shall  be  judged  by  the  law."  "  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which 
have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves."  ^  Which  shew  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness,  and  their  thoughu  the  mean  while  accusing,  or  else  excusing 
one  another."  "  And  shall  not  uncircumcision  which  is  by  naturoi 
if  it  fulfil  the  k  w,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  letter  and  circumcision  dost 
transgress  the  kw  ?"  Rom.  c.  L  &  ii.  And  before  the  great  truths  of 
Revektion  can  be  fully  enforced,  or  even  understood,  those  of  naiural 
religion  must  be  studied.  And  this  is  the  great  error  of  the  Christiaa 
world.  They  make  the  Bible  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  all  and 
all  of  religion,  and  thrust  its  handmaid  and  twin  sister,  natural  the- 
oiogy,  away  into  the  back  ground,  clear  down  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  they  pay  the  forfoct  of  thk  unholy  temerity  in  those  aectariaa 
dogmas  which  now  disgrace  the  name  and  profession  of  Christianity. 
Take  natural  theofogy  along  as  an  interpreter  of  Revelation,  and  thk 
raUgioaa  xeal  wiihovt  kaowkdgei  thk  saperstkkiis  bigotry  and  aa^ 
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rovr-mindedncss,  and  these  lame  and  distorted  religioas  opkioM  mi 
practices,  which  now  dishonor  the  Christian  name,  and  degrade  m^ 
and  exist  cvexy  where  in  such  rich  abundance,  would  be  swvpc  inm 
religion,  and  be  supplanted  by  moral  purity  and  correct  coadMl 
Millions  on  millions  of  works  on  didactic  and  sectarian  theology,  ait 
pouring  forth  bigotry  and  sectarianism  from  the  teeming  pnm  ■ 
every  civilized  and  in  many  pagan  lands,  while  only  kere  mad  thus 
one  on  natural  theology  is  published  or  read.  Paley'a  ^  ETadcaM 
and  "^  Natural  Theology,"  Butler's  « Analogy."  Gootfe  «- Book  oT 
Nature,"  and  the  ^^  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  (each  of  which,  if  faaoad  «■ 
Phrcnolofry,  the  natural  basis  of  all  works  on  natural  theologj,  wooU 
be  infinitely  more  valuable.)  with  Alcott's  "•  The  house  1  live  ■l,'*  con- 
stitute nearly  or  quite  all  the  i-aluable  works  on  natural  theology  ei- 
tant,  and  yet  their  circulation  is  insignificant  compared  with  tlec  d 
some  party  religico-politico  works  on  some  creed  or  dcdrimml  fomL 
Witness  the  sale  of  works  on  the  Puseyite  controversy.  No  works 
ever  soM  with  equal  rapidity  in  New-York.  And  yet,  everj  nan  of 
understanding,  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  give  a  moment's  sosaoan  li 
the  points  in  discussion. 

Not  that  I  would  underrate  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  BU^ 
Bot  I  would  exah  the  study  of  natural  religion.  1  would  ssa  Os^ 
SCndy  God,  in  clouds,  in  winds,  in  storms,  in  cafanSi  in  siinsliine,  m 
darkness,  in  vegetation,  in  mineralization,  in  every  rill,  in  every  flew^ 
er,  in  every  tree,  and  bird,  and  beast,  and  thing  that  livss  or  is;  eady 
above  all,  in  man,  anatomically,  physiologically,  and  pkreaokfically. 
I  would  make  natural  theology  the  basis  of  all  thsokgji  and 
religion,  the  basis  of  all  religion.  I  would  teach  BUnnl 
children,  nlong  with  all  that  is  taught  them,  and  bcfeie  the< 
and  prtvf-pts  nf  the  Bihle  are  taught ;  and  ibr  the  same  rsssoa  that  I 
would  teach  arithmetic  before  astronomy.     I  would  liach  thoM  lo 

•*  LiMik  thnvDgh  Naturi  up  to  Natarv's  Goe.^ 


And,  aftfncards,  would  teach  them  the  plan  of  Bedcmptiou  1 
light  in  the  ^^o^pel.  They  cannot  understand,  they  ci 
ate,  the  latter  till  they  have  Studied  the  former.  And,  what  m  quito  as 
important,  the  huninn  mind  requires  somewhat  more  of  ^re^thsail 
finds  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible  gives  us  its  ipse  dixii  simply;  h«l  ^ 
himian  mind  refill  ires  erUrnce — requires  lo  understand  the  laif^  and 
the  irhfrf/vrr,  and  the  philosophy^  of  that  which  it  rceaivea  Thsi 
philosophy,  the  Bible  does  not  give;  does  not  evsii  yreliudls  gisuL 
h  requires  belief  on  the  ground  of  a  ^  Thus  aaidi  the  ~ 
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dMrre  Irsrc*  it  Af  man  &■  laSMnrU  \%ah  tra^m,  it  if  proper,  it  m 
■ipmtifr,  tKil  ha  rrv<m  (•«  »i!i*h<«l  ll«-  wi//  rt.-u  >ii  llr  tk^nud 
fmiiii  And  nacural  r«Ii;:i  n  u.!l  ;m*  hint  l.i*  !ul  <•(  ir-i*>ii  It  u 
ftO  froH^,  anJ  rtatun  iLv  i.<***l  iNar.  iIh-  ni<*M  ri>:ii{<ri  h«-ii»i\f ,  iha 
moat  ailtffj.  tiiry  K«aMin.  mIi*«1i.  \\\n\r  jt  •  laltn  ami  (ill*  U«c  in* 
trlln-t.  abn  ffAfK«  ihv  •tNil  Hiih  tii«-  iii<>^  » iMiji.r  t\  m«  ••(  ii  •!  ic  can 
poap.U)  r«r«i«r  or  cunuin  Au-i.  ihiiiL  )>>ii.  that  iiiliil«li!y.  an!  irrp- 
lifum.  anJ  itiipirfy,  auJ  pTufantty,  wuiili  >ta!k  at^rimJ  ihiii  iirtMiuh- 
mifh.  U  f*a:ural  f t li|p«a  werr  Uu^'la  niorr,  ami  Uiic^l  to  chiiJrin? 
No,  nrff  r  The  kJrma  ofitud  thui  iiuulialdl,  u<>tiM  )v  li"»  »a<*rfxi  to 
•Udw  Hum  rier  to  take  hit  name  in  vain,  or  waninnly  to  t>r«-ak  bis 
h»a  Afirr  the  human  nitml  baa  atudiinl  ihr  Ui«ik  of  iiaiun*,  it  la 
ftrf^tr^i  u»  turn  to  the  pa|;«f  of  the  Si-ri|iturra  AihI  h»  aUrntf*  to 
Inch  iliUr  rrlicKio  U>k>re  ualural  rr|i|;iua  u  tiu^'ht,  u  to  |ilaiit  HMh- 
oitf  pffrpnrinj  tbr  i: round —to  huikl  tenure  layiui;  the  AmiiJatiun — to 
nw  lvf>*r'*  y*'M  c^n  iUixi^^r  to  )«  a  nun  Ufi'ir  you  arr  a  rhiM  Nor 
ran  an>  chiOi:  rUe  ak-count  fot  the  gtontn^  iin|iiity  of  thr  a{^ ,  and 
that,  k«i.  in  the  vrrj  tevth  mi  thoar  nii|;hty  r«  it;^*i<jua  rlTirta  now  put 
focih,  dt  fkdt  ffefmgmmdm  Wr  ha«r  r«li|;i'*ui  imrhinif  rmMt;:h,  but 
it  ■  nc4  ««r  the  rif  Al  AiW  Ennuffh  (»f  Sal>Ulh  arboob.  ami  OiliU 
elaaara.  and  prearhinrf  and  mivaia.  biit  ix<  nf  thr  ri<4l  rkm^mtier 
We  rnpire  B»rire  fkiit^u-^kf,  m  wbKh  to  Uifr  it,  ai>l  Hith  which  Id 
aftforrr  rt  l*hrrnolo|fy  ah«ifif,  that  all  iho  <4h«r  Csruhi**  limit  be 
(tihl«-<!  sn-1  ;,-i  I'mnl  by  mli.'btmnl  mttiUrt  That  all  iinprfWKma 
m^r  ii;-.ri  7t*jnkir><i.  Ui  br  riihrr  (■  rinirirrit  of  tt««  till.  ni'iM  \it  made 
tkrtxitjK  rr^k-a  .\"r  will  the  |»iratr«  fitk!' :  Ift  H*if  Uti<>n.  U  Jia- 
pai  i  t.»  «jtir«i,i.o  thr  gfrat  pint  I  n -w  iirj* — ili»  ii»-fMi*y  c»(  ein- 
pfciyi'.^  frAh.^%  iri  nif»rcc  reh^-K*n  ^!ill  If^f  util  hr  nuit.t.nn  iImI 
the  li«'  I'   /"  -rrt.  '>:  rvrn  milfmpli  %n  proTi.  •  vm  thr  /»««/4«^«/ti.'i  of 

nlif  I  aa.  m  .  h  Um  om  detaih  Ko  that  hr  i*  •  •  fit|«ri«i  •  irhrr  ti  uke 
aalarai  rr  lj.-).io  akK«^  r«M  hia  ilibie,  nc  ciar  to  uk*-  hu  r<  :!,:■  ii  al  >os 
vmI^iuI  hia  ini#;k<l 

Afkil.  f<irr!«.  n  t  r^U  fiahin  th*  ranifr  of  humin  inf}-iirv  is  aa  rirh 
m  fmtm  pAt4«ft.«;4f.  M  rv|i,;»iin  N<«e  morr  drrp  nr  cnti-  loBivr  in  Rt 
lundafttrnul  prineipl«« .  ii»><rr  i aat  of  Yarn  :-aVii  in  ihr  |<irr,  •jna'ltti 
tarmird  t^nik  Unufhl  to  h|rhl  In  oiWr  wor-ii  The  motml  nature  of 
man  hat  icj  Uwa  fviually  u*ih  errry  oihrr  drpartmrt.i  of  naiurv  Ito 
t^<M  trrtk*  (leep  inl»  iWa  ccaMMution  of  the  htiir>an  nmiJ  lu  bfanrhea 
•fvnhti  iw  no  aLchl  pndjon  of  that  nafurr  let  fr*.«i  ii  thr  mrrtaat 
a*d  thr  rrhref  burna  by  llut  nature      Hu  la  «■  |Jako«»phy      Ha  ■  «a 

falav      N^  «*•  Ihii  ttaa  af  iW  noral  natvrt  uf  aan  tier  d«aifft* 
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ed  to  bear  the  thousands  ofdifTcrent  and  conflicting  kinds  of  fmk  k 
now  bears.  Soirie,  bitter ;  some,  sour;  some,  rotten;  some,  green; 
some,  Iiollow ;  some,  bloated ;  some,  shrivelled ;  some,  rank  poaoa. 
Little  h^ahhy.  Most  of  it  injurious.  All  of  it  defective.  And  dom 
of  it  fully  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man.  But  each  sect,  and  moti  a- 
dividuals,  have  cut  off  the  orig^inal  branch  or  twig,  on  which  thrr 
each  hang  their  souls,  and  engrafted  thereon  a  wild  scion,  whitifed  tm 
by  their  own  defective  or  depraved  religious  organization,  and  hasf 
on  it,  fight  for  it,  die  on  it — sucking  to  the  lait  the  poisonous  fnnc  s 
bears,  and  rotting  in  every  limb,  every  joint,  with  the  moral  diamm 
derived  therefrom.  Such  is  not  the  order  of  nature.  Thai  order  a. 
that  the  tree  of  natural  religion,  planted  by  the  God  of  hearea,  caitk. 
and  man  in  the  soil  of  the  human  heart,  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  AD 
that  it  can  be.  All  that  it  can  ever  be  mode.  Bearing  fruit  i 
bio  in  abundance.  The  ricliest  possible  in  flavor.  The  i 
ishing  possible  to  the  nature  of  man.  All  that  is  desired.  AU  thai  caa 
be  required.  Filling  the  soul  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  an  exNacy  of 
joy  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  lake  away.  The  original 
constitution  of  man  is  r/^'-A/.  It  is  all  that  even  Gon  couM  make  it 
Kvery  primary  faculty  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be  ,*  and,  the  whole  ccn- 
bined,  surpass  in  excellence  all  the  rest  of  creation.  Man  is  the  Issi, 
the  greatest  work  of  God.  Man's  moral  nature,  is  the  last,  the  greal- 
est,  part  of  man.  Last  to  be  developed.  Last  to  die  on  earth ;  and  the 
heart,  the  centre,  of  his  immortality.  Nor  can  the  Study  of  aaj  de- 
lurtmrnt  of  nature,  eiju.il.  in  either  importance  or  bcanty,  the  study 
of  that  nature.  Beauty  inimitable,  characterizes  erery  joint ;  erery 
muscle  ;  every  pliysical  organ  ;  every  propensity ;  erery  ekment  of 
M.vN.  Hilt  TM«>i\  uli !  thou  moral  nature  of  man,  ''ezcellcat  them  all" 
They,  the  tree  ;  thoii.  the  fruit  They,  the  subjects;  thou,  the  queen. 
P«rfi.'ct  in  eviTv  feature.  Immaculate  in  every  part  And  thy  bee 
reflcctini;  the  imai:e  of  thy  God.  If  wc  may  not  see  God  and  live, 
yet  we  mat;  src  th<  (\  his  prototype,  in  whom  dwellcth  all  the  peffliec- 
tiun^  of  ilie  nivinity,  as  far  as  man  may  sec  them. 

IMr-Mjih'ir  asidiv  Whatever  man  can  know  of  CSod,  of  hnnsdf,  of 
any  thi^L^  hf!  must  kn<>\v  through  his  facuhies.  No  one  will  for  a 
mom«'iit  (li-ny.  tli;it  ninn  was  creattnl  perfect  in  erery  coocetraUe  re* 
spect.  To  sMnj)i>M>  (.i!itrwi.««\  i."?  not  Bible ;  is  not  nature;  is  not  truth. 
No  oiii>  «ii])p.Ks»  s  tliat  his  alleired  fall  /iioifc  nirdy  any  origiial  notal 
element,  or  tvLlf-J  nny  new  elt>ment  or  faculty  of  depiaviqr.  This 
fall  couhl  only  have  prrrtrtrd  his  nature.  It  eonid  uol  poanblj  < 
add  or  destroy  one  jol  or  tittle  of  nstuie.    It  look  mraj  M  im 
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MHkK  W)  phjrtiral  orffsn.  It  tMM  no  pbrfoologiral  or  other  omb* 
mi  or  inofd  heuhy  or  powrr.  Am  ht  wm  hm  mrtgimml  fmm$i%imi%m> 
wmM  concftntd^  il  IcA  him  juK  where  it  louod  him.  It  timply  ^er- 
f^riMT  hii  Mtarft,  hut  dtd  not,  could  uot,  change  in  ^rtgtmmi  tmgr^d*" 
enti  TWjr  are  what  thejr  ««r«  m  tho  heKinning.  AaiI  Thmiolmy 
irili  m  prvcift^ly  whal  thej  are  by  contCitiitjMn.  It  puts  the  bni^r  of 
•earoro  oa  errry  ■ItmeBl  «f  oar  tmur^  animal,  innUcctual,  moral. 
It  ipvf*  oa  hoth  tho  wupnod  tha  woof  of  that  nature.  Kwry  Mem 
of  It  aeparairly.  All  of  it  coUectavely.  Thn,  none  will  deny  who 
adnut,  what  thtt  work  prmappoam  lo  he  admtftcd,  namely,  that  l*hr^ 
nolofy  IS  trtML  llesce,  m  teUiair  nt  praowly  m  whal  the  mural  na« 
lore  oif  HMUi  cnnaiae,  it  reemla  all  tha  doeuinca,  ail  the  practicra,  that 
fTDW  on  thai  natare  Thai  ane  adafied  to  that  nature.  That  that  nataro 
f  rhfo  Of  reqntrea.  Diaptfa  lhat|  aad  you  charge  thd  (ioohahly,  and 
•how  your  own  iarafMciiy  and  btfoCry.  Allow  «,  and  you  alkw  that 
that  nature  Inlly  known,  f  ivea  im  a  kaowlad(re  of  ervry  moiml  doty, 
dortrme,  fequiriiniBt.  Thai  oheyod,  wo  ahould  ohey  creiy  moral 
doty  Thai  periKi,  m  denlo|Mnal  and  in  acnuo,  wo  abouid  ha  par^ 
ittt  m  docinae,  in  praciko,  in  aeory  thtng. 

*-  What,  *  aaya  an  ohfador,  ••  hirt  ihM  ihrowa  tha  whole  plan  of  wd- 
nuon  orerhoard  '*  Than  oeorhoard  it  mwl  fo.  ^  It  doea  away  with 
the  Bade  II  dooa  away  wnh  tha  Savior.  It  abrogalca  the  Habboth. 
It  ■  wpa  the  hoard  of  reroalad  rolifwo,  UfM^thwiee,  breadthwiae,  all 
wttr  Then,  HHHI  tha  llibla  be  done  away.  80  muM  the  Manor, 
fto  muit  all  coQoeded  thcrawah.  Uut,  thii  b  fH4  «y  lt>|»K  It  m 
peu'i  1  arjpae  thai  —Tha  lUI  waa  $m^§€fmemi  to  the  nature  of  man. 
Ilo  m-m  the  plan  of  aalvatioo  by  Chrwl  Ho  tha  whole  pftraphrmoaha 
r/a-'vnpaayinir  dodrinea  all  the  doclruK*  conaerled  wah  that  ml- 
rMioa.  ^r  t^ntwiof  oat  of  n.  Th^  are  fttrmmf^ms  to  the  nalurr  of 
man  Thry  mrr  ^4dfd  to  il  aa  Ctr  aa  they  are  connttctcd  «rah  it  Th« 
M  clearly  th«*  Jo-irmo  of  tha  Bible.  Nolhmg  can  U*  ii*<ire  plain  or 
OM^aivnTui  than  Mi  ameftion  thai  man  waa  mnie  per/wi  at  hiM  Ilo 
wai  crmiMl  prrirrl  ||«  onfinnl  conaiautjon  wna  prrinrt»f«  itae|£ 
That  roMtniajon,  liirenolafy  unUda  It  rtreala  11  a//  tmy  ahade, 
Kvvry  phaae  Ctery  Ime.  Erery  nam.  It  irochra  erery  drctrino 
man  iK««ii  lo  know  Krrry  duly  ha  m  requir«d  to  ^-riirm.  Clf 
fiiurvr.  ibit  rtmark  a«cefaa  every  docfnna  and  duty  cc«M«iad  wnh 
the  (.a  And  if  man  wdl  bat  fuUI  all  the  prfrr|tt,  and  ohry  all  tho 
re^irrmrnli  of  h«  on(«nl  nalan  uf  llirfflk^loffy— 4he  liD.  and  all 
iiilfoahmibr    IkwiUnaodnolinnor.faf  ha  wiUco» 
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to  the  elevation,  in  the  range  of  ereation,  of  the  mbf^et  of  that  ftudj. 
Thus:  to  itudy  regetation,  its  qualitiea,  laws,  and  conditions,  together 
with  the  means  of  improving  it,  is  deeply  interesting  and  highly  im- 
portent,  because  this  study  is  calculated  to  promote  human  happinoaS| 
both  in  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  study  itself,  and  also  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  truths  revealed  thereby  to  the  promotion  of  vegetation. 
So,  the  study  of  mineralogy,  geology,  geography,  astronomy,  mathe* 
matics,  Slc.j  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  the  truths  they  teach 
are  highly  beneficial  in  their  application  to  the  promotion  of  general 
happiness.  So,  the  study  of  chemistry,  is  both  deeply  interesting, 
and  capable  of  being  applied  perhaps  as  extensively  as  any  of  the 
above-named  Kiences,  to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness.  So,  the 
study  of  natural  history— of  birds,  animals,  and  whatever  lives  and 
moves — is  still  more  interesting  and  important ;  because  living  matter 
is  employed  for  a  higher  purpose,  and  has  expended  upon  its  construe^ 
tion  and  laws  a  greater  amount  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  than 
is  shared  by  inanimate  matter.  These  laws,  alio,  are  quite  analogous 
to  those  that  govern  man ;  so  that  the  study  of  living  things,  teaches 
us  many  a  useful  lesson  as  to  the  laws  that  govern  our  own  nature, 
and  open  into  a  field  so  near  home  that  we  can  gather  from  it  many  e 
rich  scientific  boquet  of  beautiful  flowers ;  many  a  golden  apple  of 
truth  to  gratify  our  taste,  and  to  impart  heahh  and  strength  to  us  as 
we  pass  on  through  life.  So,  also,  the  study  of  man  physically— of 
the  wonderful  mechanical  arrangements  of  bones,  muscles,  joinlS| 
tendons,  &c.^-of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  eyes,  head,  brain,  dec. — is 
still  more  interesting  and  important ;  firpt,  because  its  subject  matteTi 
(man),  is  more  important  than  the  subject  maUer  of  any  of  the  other 
9tudi<>8 ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  opens  up  richer  mines  of  truth,  the 
application  of  which  is  every  way  cakukted  to  augment  human  hap> 
piness,  more  than  any  of  the  other  studies  yet  named. 

But,  it  tM  the  study  of  man's  immortal  siiii^— of  his  elements  of 
feelinff  and  intelieci — which  constitutes  the  climax  of  all  studies,  both 
as  to  the  intrinsic  interest  connected  with  its  subject  natter,  and  as  l« 
the  great  and  glorious  truths  revealed  thereby.  The  study  of  appetite— 
of  food,  nutrition,  the  eflects  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  times  of 
taking  it,  and  their  respective  influences  on  intellect  and  feeling,  as 
well  as  of  the  best  way  of  so  nourishing  the  body  as  to  prepore  it  in 
the  best  possible  manner  for  experiencing  enjoyment,  and  promoting  tha 
pleasurable  action  of  mind— of  the  acquiring  propensity,  the  objects 
on  which  it  shouU  be  expended,  the  conditions  of  right  and  wrong  as 
to  property,  bargains,  dues,  Ac,  and  this  whole  subject  of  acquisitiooi 
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bot  will  rather  say:  I  maf  alio  be  in  error,  and  will  eminine  care- 
fully, and  judge  impartially. 

Taking  Phrenology  for  our  religious  chart  and  compass,  then,  let  u& 
set  sail  on  our  moral  exploring  expedition,  and  see  to  what  religiooa  ha- 
v<en  it  may  conduct  us — whether  into  the  angry  waters  of  sectarian 
contention  and  recrimination,  or  into  the  peaceful  and  delightful  haven 
of  truth,  and  the  promised  land,  fruitful  in  happiness,  and  abounding 
in  every  virtue. 

ncTioir  iL 

1HB  rOUKDATION  OF  MAH's  MOKAL  AND  REUOIOUS  NATURB. 

As  already  seen,  man  is  created  with  a  moral  natura  .He  has  a 
moral  constitution.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  moral 
and  religious.  As  well  live  without  air,  or  food,  or  life,  as  live  with- 
out  moral  sentiments  of  some  kind,  and  religious  practices  of  some  sort ; 
because  they  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  his  constitution  as  reason,  or 
appetite,  or  affection,  or  breathing.  Nor  can  he  lire  without  them 
any  more  than  without  a  stcmiach  or  a  brain.  This  &ct  is  set  com- 
pletely at  rest  by  Phrenology.  This  science  shows,  that  his  moral 
feelings,  his  religious  susceptibilities,  are  not  creatures  of  education ; 
are  not  temporary  and  liable  to  fluctuation ;  but  that  they  constitute  a 
very  considerable  part  and  parcel  of  his  original  nature.  It  shows 
that  a  large  section  of  the  brain  is  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  exer- 
viso.  of  the  moral  and  rcligioos  feelings.  And  this  shows,  that  he  has 
corrc5ponding  moral  and  religious  facultiety  or  primarf  eUmenis  pf 
fnind.  the  spontaneous  action  of  which  both  constitutes  and  renders 
him  n  moral  and  religious  being. 

irthi5  question  be  pushed  back  another  step.  If  it  be  asked,  what 
'\%{\\t^  foundatum  of  man's  moral  nature?  In  what  is  it  based?  What 
rrlitinn  do  these  moral  faculties  hold  to  the  nature  of  things ?  In 
v.-Int  (to  these  moral  elements  consist?  What  lies  at  the  entire  hotiom 
ofihnt  nature?  In  what  does  this  religious  nature  origimmigf  And 
whnt  are  its  relations  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  What  is  its  ratianaU  ? 
I  answer :  The  same,  preciselj,  that  causality  hoUt  to  the  laws  and 
riii«r9  of  things.  The  same  that  the  coosdruccion  and  constitution  of 
tho  eye  does  to  light  and  the  principles  of  vision.  The  same  that 
Amativeness  does  to  the  existenee  of  the  sexee  and  the  propagation  of 
the  race.  The  same  thai  Parenial  bve  doc*  to  tlw  infantile  stale. 
The  came  that  any,  every  phrenologfaal  <wf»n  and  6caily  do  id  their 
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era  are  the  opposite.  And  if  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  nature  of  beau- 
ty — what  is  its  rationale  ?  the  answer  is  ready — is  perfectly  simple. 
It  is  this.  It  is  so  constituted,  so  it  is,  that  the  condition  or  quality 
of  beauty  appertains  necessarily  to  things.  Adapted  to  this  exist- 
ence  of  beauty,  man  is  created  with  the  faculty  of  ideality,  the  pri- 
mitive function  of  which  is  to  appreciate  and  admire  this  element  of 
nature.  And  all  is  so  arranged,  that  this  faculty  acta  spontaneoualy 
in  the  perception  and  admiration  of  this  beauty,  whenever  it  is  pre- 
sented, and  wlierever  it  can  be  found.  And  what  is  more — what  is 
mortt — all  that  can  be  known  or  conceived  of  beauty,  is  what  this 
faculty  teaches.  Fully  to  understand  the  whole  nature  of  this  facul- 
ty, is  to  know  all  that  can  be  known,  all  that  is,  of  this  beauty.  And 
this  knowledge  would  give  us  a  perfectly  full  and  correct  ebtimateof 
all  the  conditions,  all  the  qualities,  all  the  degrees,  all  of  every  thing 
coniicctrd  with  beauty.  We  need  to  know  nothing  more,  we  can 
know  nothing  more,  of  beauty,  than  that  constitutional  nature  of  it 
which  this  faculty  unfolds.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  deep.  But  I 
t^u^t  it  is  also  plain.  It  goes  down  to  the  last  round  c<f  tlie  ladder 
of  things.  There  is  but  oue'thing  below  it — that  on  which  this  lad 
der  rests,  to  which  wo  shall  come  presently. 

Similar  illustrations  of  the  foundation,  iho  basis,  thconstitationaU 
iiy,'  the  rationale  of  thingK,  mi^ht  be  drawn  from  each  of  tlio  other 
fai'uliics.  Dut  the  principle  aim^d  at,  llie  thought  prcM-ntcd,  is  now 
c-li-ar;  sufCcieiiily  so  at  least  to  enable  us  to  del^cry  the  bottom, 
the  fundaiiicntal  principle,  of  man*s  moral  nature.  That  applica- 
tion is  tlii.^  It  so  is,  that  man  sulfers  and  enjoys.  And  it  also  to 
is:,  that  mankind  can  both  promote  the  enjoyntcnt,  and  enhance  the 
sutTeriiifis,  of  mankind.  Hence  the  cxistenco  of  benevolence.  Its 
Oflaptatif>n,  its  rationale  is,  to  promote  human  happines>.  and  pre- 
vent hiiinan  sufftring.  This  is  its  foundation,  its  bcginninjf,  its  eiid| 
its  con^^titutinnality,  its  all  and  all.  And  every  thiii^  there  is 
about  lienevolence— every  thing  appertaining  to  the  way  in  which  it 
should  be  exercised,  to  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  fit  objects  of  its  »• 
crcise,  to  its  degrees,  its  kinds ;  to  punishment,  here  or  liereaftei^— 
every  thing  connected  with  this  element,  depends  upon  the  primary 
function,  the  constitutional  arrangement  of  this  faculty.  When  wc 
know  fully  the  rationale  of  this  faculty,  in  all  its  ramificationa  and 
modifications,  we  shall  know  all  that  can  be  known,  all  that  isj 
concerning  this  faculty ;  its  duties,  its  requirenenta,  its  rii^hts,  iti 
wrongs,  and  every  thing  any  way  leUUed  to  this  whole  claaa  of 
man's  nature  or  relationa.     In  other  woidsi  the  complete  phrcnologi 


the  retAtr  is  eaniettly  tolioited  to  become  thoroughly  mmster  of  thi« 
point  before  he  proceeds.  Re-perusal  and  mature  reflection,  it  will 
certainly  require.  But  give  them.  The  subject  itself  will  repay  yoa. 
80  will  the  great  truth  unfolded.     So  will  subsequent  pages. 

It  was  promised  above,  to  go  still  one  step  lower  down  into  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  subject — to  the  very  bottom  of  its  bottom.  And  that  bot- 
tom of  the  bottom,  is  the  happiiuu  enjoyed  in  the  right  exercise  of 
these  moral  faculties.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  any 
and  every  faculty  of  man  f  What  the  cause  of  this  cause  f  The 
sub.stratum  of  allf  It  is  to  render  man  happy  in  the  exercise  of 
each.  Thus,  as  philoprogenitiveness  is  based  in  the  infantile  condi- 
tion of  man,  this  infantile  condition  is  based  in  the  happiness  of  both 
children  and  parent  As  appetite  is  based  in  that  arrangement  of 
man's  nature  which  requires  food,  this  arrangement  itself  is  based  in 
the  happiness  of  man.  As  ideality  is  based  in  the  constitutional  ex. 
istence  of  the  beautiful,  this  existence  is  based  in  the  happiness  its 
exercise  confers  on  man.  80  of  each  of  the  moral  faculties.  The 
reason  of  the  rationale  of  benevolence,  is,  that  its  exercise  is  condo- 
cive  to  the  best  interests  of  man.  But  as  this  has  been  fully  shown 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  author's  work  on  ^ucation,  it  need  only 
be  stated  here,  not  exemplified. 

And  now,  reader,  being  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  subject,  let 
as  commence  our  ascent,  that  we  may  examine,  step  by  step, 
piece  by  piece,  individually  and  collectively,  all  the  constituent 
vessels  and  portions  of  this  wonderful  temple  of  the  nx>ral  and  re- 
ligious nature  and  constitution  of  man. 

lEcnoM  ni. 

THK   LOCATION   OT  TRX  MOIAL  0IGAK8,    AND  GBXBIAL  XBFLBCTIONS 
ON  TBBIR   FACULTIES. 

As  already  implied,  though  not  yet  presented  with  sufiUcient 
clearness  and  force.  Phrenology  renders  the  great  truth  demon- 
strative and  certain,  that  man  is  both  a  moral  and  a  religious  being, 
and  that  by  creaiion^  by  original  constitution.  It  shows  that  this 
religious  tendency  before  mentioned^  Is  not  wholly  the  creature  ot 
education,  or  habit,  but  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  his  primary' 
elements.  The  demonstraiioQ  of  this  point  is  all  important.  It  should 
not  be  lefl  at  loose  ends.  Nor  is  it.  No  one  who  admits  the 
truth    of  Phrenology,  can  for  a  moiaent  deny  the  therefore,  thai 
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of  all,  and  iu  funotion— the  funotioo  of  mindj  of  feeUmgj  iotelleel, 
reaaon — is  the  highesi  functioii  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  well  ai  the 
roost  pleasurajble  or  painful.  And  then,  too,  difierent  aectiooB  of  the 
brain,  perfirm  functions  still  more  elevated,*  still  more  pleasurable, 
if  pleasurable  at  all,  still  more  painful,  if  painful,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  located  higher  and  still  higher  up  in  the  head.  Thoi^ 
suppose  a  woman  to  be  endowed  with  as  much  of  afiection,  relatively, 
as  Webster  is  of  intellect.  Though  we  should  honor  her,  yet  this 
quality  could  not  command  as  high  a  meed  of  praise,  or  be  as  exten- 
sively useful  to  mankind,  as  the  talents  of  a  Webster,  if  properly  di* 
rectcd,  are  capable  of  beooming.  So,  let  two  men  be  each  equally 
remarkable,  the  one  for  high-toned  moral  feeling  and  conduot,  the 
other,  for  libertinism,  or  gluttony,  or  any  animal  propensity,  and  we 
honor  the  moral  man  more  than  the  sensualist.  It  is  the  oonstitution 
of  man  so  to  do.  It  is  not  pouibU  for  a  well-organized  mind  to  do 
otherwise.  A  similar  comparison  of  any  of  the  upper  faculties  and 
organs  with  any  of  the  lower,  will  be  productive  of  the  same  results. 
This  point  has  been  fully  presented  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
Vol.  vi.  No.  1,  Art.  II.,  and  requires  only  to  be  suted,  certainly  not 
to  be  argued. 

This  truth  once  admitted,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  moral 
faculties  rises  to  the  superlative  degree,  and  assumes  the  front  rank 
in  the  nature  of  man,  having  by  their  side,  and  on  a  par  with  thenw 
selves,  the  reasoning  intellect,  but  eclipsing  every  other  element  in 
the  nature  of  man.  They  become  the  natural  governors  of  roan. 
They  exercise  the  very  highest  functions  of  his  nature — the  throne 
of  the  kingdom  of  man.  They  ally  man  to  his  Maker,  giving  htin 
the  same  kind  of  excellence  as  that  possessed  by  the  great  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  giH,  and  diiTeriog  from  him  in  this  respect 
only  in  degree  ol  functkw,  and,  therefore,  of  glory.  So,  also,  their 
exercise  renders  him  incomparably  more  happy  than  the  proportion* 
ate  exercise  of  any  animal  pleasure.  Who  does  not  feel  nrK>re  exalt- 
ed  pleasure  in  the  doing,  as  well  as  from  having  done,  a  benevolent 
act,  than  in  eating,  or  in  having  eaten  a  hearty  meal  ?    Who  does 

*  If  I  am  uked  wbst  it  m  that  conttitatet  one  ftincticm  more  elevated  thsa 
another,  I  answer,  the  amooat  of  bappineas  prndnced  thereby.  And  tbisamooBt 
it  gorcned  hy  two  coodltiaBi ;  the  one,  the  qnmntiij  of  fonction ;  the  ofher.  111 
qnuHty,  or  the  puriiy,  and  the  meetmeu  of  the  plaafora  afR>nled.  That ;  let  a 
man  exercise  an  equal  de|[ree  of  appetite  and  of  cosaoicaoa,  and  he  will  be  nm- 
dered  more  happy  hj  the  latter  tham  by  the  Ibrmar,  besides  also  feeling  that  the 
puUiif  of  the  pleMore  aflbrded  by  the  latter  k  more  esqaiste^  mora  lich,  flMre 
deairahle  every  way.  than  that  ofdM  farsMf. 
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different  names  for  subetantially  one  and  the  same  thing— depend  op* 
on  it,  a  few  quotations  from  the  passage  mentioned,  will  not  only  be 
pardoned,  but  are  even  required,  and  therefore  given,  in  connexion 
however,  with  eome  important  additions,  improvements,  and  infer- 
ences:— 

"  ^Vithout  rendering  obedience  to  this  law,  there  is  no  virtue,  noen- 
joyment  in  life ;  but,  this  law  obeyed,  all  is  peace  and  happiness.  A 
few  iihistrations  will  serve  to  explaiin  both  the  Jaw  itself,  and  its  im- 
porta nca  Let  it  still  be  borne  m  mind,  that  we  live  to  be  happy — 
that  whatever  augments  our  pleasures,  both  temporarily  and  ulti- 
mately, furthers  the  ends  of  our  being,  and  that  whatever  causes  pain, 
is  wrong,  and  should' be  avoided.  In  short,  we  need  only  to  be  selfish 
— to  promote  our  own  greitest  ultimate  good.  Our  own  happiness, 
then,  and  also  that  of  our  fellow-men,  require  that  we  govern  our  con- 
duct by  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect — that  we  never  exercise  the 
propt^nsitii^  but  ^*  by  and  with  the  consent,"  and  under  the  direction, 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  fiicuhies — that  every  exercise  of  the 
propensities  not  thus  governed,  results  in  misery,  both  to  the  indiri- 
ual,  and  also  to  all  concerned. 

**  Thus :  the  exercise  of  Appetite,  by  itself,  indulged  ibr  the  mere 
pleasures  of  the  palate,  and  without  the  intellect  to  choose  the  kind 
and  quality  of  our  food,  or  the  moral  sentiments  to  restrain  its  excee- 
sive  nation,  will  often  eat  unwholesome  food,  and  in  excessive  quantities, 
which  will  derange  the  stomach,  tmdermine  the  health,  blunt  the 
moral  sensibilities,  bentmib  the  intellect,  and  sap  the  fountain-head  of 
nearly  all  our  physical  a^  well  as  mental  and  moral  pleasures,  besides 
greatly  abridge  those  very  pleasures  of  the  palate  sought  in  its  indul- 
gence. But,  let  it  be  exercised  under  the  control  of  intellect — let  the 
latter  choose  the  best  kind,  and  dictate  the  proper  amount,  of  food,  and 
let  the  moral  sentiments  restrain  its  excess,  and  the  consequence  will 
be,  the  ;,' real  est  gustatory  enjoyment  that  we  are  capable  of  experi- 
encing, as  well  as  alnmaant  sustenance  to  all  the  other  physical  facul- 
ties, and  the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  expenditure  of  this  sustenance. 

^*  irc\>mbntiveness  be  exercised  alone,  without  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  in  opjtosition  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, It  becomes  mere  bnite  force,  mere  bravado  and  physical  fight, 
bursting  forth  on  all  occasions,  quarrelling  with  every  tx)()y,  not  only 
without  cause,  but  in  opposition  to  right,  and  making  its  possessor  and 
all  around  him  miserable.  Hut,  let  this  organ  be  exercised  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  .the  intellectual  and  moral  fiicuhiee,  and  it  be- 
comes moral  courage,  a  defence  of  rij;ht  and  truth,  and  of  the  oppressed, 
and  opposes  whatever  is  wrong  and  perniciotis  in  its  tendency — than 
which  no  element  of  oar  nature  yields  its  possessor  a  richer  harvest  of 
the  most  pure  and  exalted  pleasure,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  felt  ia 
exercising  this  feelinir,  and  the  beneficial  ends  obtained  thereby. 

'^  Let  a  man  exercise  Acqubitivenea  as  the  robber  and  knave  exer- 
cise it,  without  intellect,  to  tell  him  that  this  course,  in  the  long  mn, 
will  prevent  his  becoming  riok,  and  wkhoat  the  morel  sentiments  to 
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show  how  wrong  and  unjust  this  course,  (that  k,  let  him  i 
organ  without  intellect  to  point  out  the  most  successful  course,  or  ihs 
moral  scntiin('nts  to  prevent  his  getting  it  hy  extortion  and  robboj, 
and  other  slinilur  ine:ins,  however  unjust,)  and  this  organ  will  maks 
him  wrttohcd,  nnd  also  all  whom  he  wrongs  hy  his  dishoncaly.  JB- 
gotUn  wialth  injures  all  and  brnrfits  none.  But  let  intellect  nidea 
man  so  that  he  choose  the  best  course  to  make  money,  and  than  kl 
Conscientiousness  cause  Iiim  to  make  money  AoMsZ/jf,  and  pny  all  ht 
owes,  and  Benevolence  prevent  his  distressing  any  one  hy  hia  cflom 
to  acquire  property,  and  tliat  man  will  enjoy  his  money,  and  efnoj 
life,  infuiitelv  more  than  will  he  whose  Acauishiveness  is  not  mm 
governed.  ^Die  merchants  in  a  town  in  which  I  once  reakM,  beU 
their  goods  at  so  enurinous  a  price,  that  they  drove  all  the  vafaaUr 
custom  to  a  nrii^liborinir  town,  where  the  merchants  had  moral  M- 
ing  enough  to  a^k  only  a  fair,  living  profit,  and  intellect  cnoogk  is 
see  that  *^  a  niinliie  sixpence  is  better  than  a  slow  shilling."  Tlw  far- 
mer merchants  failed,  and  thus  defeated  their  own  object,  hot  the  kl- 
tcr  arc  very  prosperous,  and  enjoy  much  more,  (both  u  the  poasaHioB 
of  their  weahh,  and  in  the  thought  that  they  obtained  it  honestly)  tkaa 
the  former  class." 

Let  a  mother  be  ever  so  fond  of  her  darling  boy,  hot  let  her  aal 
I  guide  and  govern  her  maternal  love  by  the  dictates  of  the  intelleclBal 

and  the  moral  faculties  combined,  and  she  will  not  kmow  kam  lo  kesp 
her  child  heahhy ;  and  therefore  will  sufier  a  world  ofanziaty  on  ac- 
count of  his  b<.in^  sick,  and  still  more  if  he  should  die.     She  will  net 
\  know  how  to  oi)crate  on  his  intellect  or  moral  feelinga,  and  that  vna 

I '  bic  to  govern  him,  will  be  rendered  miserable  for  life  on  aceoonl  of 

!  I  his  mischiovous,  wicki^l  propensities  and  conduct     Or,  abe  niO  spoil 

her  child  by  over-indulgence — an  occurrence  aa  lamiBteMn  aa  it  ia 
common — and  thereby  cause  unutterable  anguish  lo  mother,  chiU, 
fiitlier^  society,  all  in  any  way  capable  of  being  aflcdad  by  the  child 
or  the  man.  Hut  Irt  intillfH:t  tell  her  what  physical  laws  she  most 
1 1  obey,  to  keep  her  child  always  well,  and  all  the  saflMiff  of  mother, 

^.  of  boy,  of  all  concerne'l,  on  account  of  sickness  or  fvanalnre  dcnih, 

I  can  be  avoidt^l,  and,  in  their  stead,  the  perfect  hmkh,  the  spnghlB- 

'  ness.  hnppini'ss,  lieauty.  and  growing  maturity  of  the  boy,  w3l  Ml  the 

-  boy  hims*  If.  will  swell  the  bosom  of  the  mother,  wkb  joy  mspmhahle, 

I  .  and  l<e  always  inrri>a.«ing ;  thus  enabling  the  boy  himself  lo  become  a 

J  boon,  a  Mt's.*(iii«:.  to  hi.<  feMow  nun.  And  the  more  so^  if  the  mother^ 

intelh-ct  enahli  .<  hrr  to  cultivate  and  devclope  the  boy's  imidU€i  m  ihs 
.1  best  i^os.'iihlo  miMiior.  nnd  pour  a  continual  stream  of  oaefnl 

r  I  lcd:;e,  and  .«aL'e  maxims,  into  his  mmg  mind,  both  to  guide  his  \ 

'  duct,  to  call  out  and  develupe  all  the  powers  of  1 

the  object  of  her  deep-fooied,  but  well  guide^l 
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iIm  paths  of  witdom,  and  learning,  and  influence,  till,  standing  on  a 
commanding  intellectual  eminence,  he  controls  the  opinions,  and 
moulds  the  characters,  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  men ;  he  himself  en- 
joying all  that  mind  can  confer ;  his  mother  being  happy  beyond  de- 
achption  in  her  son ;  and  society  owing  and  paying  a  tribute  of  praise 
^>r  the  happiness  spread  abroad  by  this  well  educated  son  of  intellect. 
Btill  more  will  these  results  be  heightened,  if  the  mother  add  high- 
toned  moral  feeling  to  this  powerful  and  well  directed  intellectual  edu- 
cation. Then  will  she  educate  him  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually 
and  physically.  She  will  train  him  up  in  the  wny  he  should  go. 
She  will  imbue  him  early  and  thoroughly  with  the  principles  of  vir 
tue  and  morality.  She  will  elevate  all  his  aims.  Will  chasten  all 
his  feelings.  Will  write  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  upon  the  tablet 
of  his  yet  plastic  and  susceptible  mind,  and  in  living,  burning  characters, 
never  to  be  erased :  ^*  My  son,  walk  thou  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  Turn 
thou  away  from  every  sinful  indulgence,"  and  he  will  obey  her.  Not 
only  will  his  moral  character  be  unblemished,  and  ho  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  we  are  presenting,  and  therefore  be  happy  him- 
self, but  he  will  elevate  all  those  talents  already  presupposed  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  virtue,  and  thus  do  an  invaluable  amount  ot 
good.  All  this  rich  harvest  of  happiness  to  him,  to  herself, to  mankind, 
will  be  the  legitimate,  the  necessary  harvest  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
seed  sown  by  his  mother.  It  will  all  fiuw  naturally  from  the  mother^ 
following  the  law  we  are  urging,  of  governing  her  philoprogonitiveness 
by  the  dictates  of  intellectual  and  moral  feeling.  And  these  fruits  will 
be  still  farther  sweetened  and  augmented,  if  the  parents  go  still  farther 
back,  and  so  apply  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  as  to  secure  a  good 
original,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  foundation  in  their  child,  on 
which  to  erect  this  glorious  superstructure. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  can  be  measured  only  by  the  heaven- 
wide  contrast  between  the  efiects,  on  the  happiness  of  the  parent,  of  the 
goodness  and  badness,  of  the  health  and  sickness,  the  life  and  death,  of 
the  child.  If  but  this  Uw  were  observed,  we  should  have  no  premalare 
sickness  or  death,  no  ebullitions  of  passion,  no  waywardness,  disobedi- 
ence, or  immorality  in  children,  to  wring  the  hearts  of  parents  with 
anguish  unutterable,  and  to  carry  them  down  to  their  graves  mourning. 
^  Even  if  the  parent  love  his  child  morally,  and  seek  to  make  him 
belter,  but,  unguided  by  intellect,  actually  makes  him  worse,  a  course 
very  common,  then  his  child  is  a  torment  to  himselC  his  parents,  and 
ail  concerned.  We  most  love  our  children  intellectually  ami  morally, 
if  w«  would  either  have  ikem  enjoy  liiis^  or  i^  <i»ioy  our  chiMre% 
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"  If  a  man  exercise  his  friendship,  without  the  goveminff  a 
ences  of  intellect  and  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  seDtimeniai  ha  ^ 
choose  low  and  immoral  associates,  who  will  lower  dowB  tbm  tooc 
his  moral  feelings,  and  lead  him  into  the  paths  of  sin,  and  thua  mi 
him  unhappy.  But,  if  he  exercise  his  friendship  nnder  the  Mud 
of  the  moral  faculties  and  intellect — if  he  choose  inidieeimmi  i 
moral  companions,  they  will  expand  his  intellect  and  ■trenglhm 
virtuous  feelings,  and  this  will  make  him  and  them  the  more  haf 
Friendship,  founded  on  intellect  and  virtuous  feeling,  ia  iar  more 
alted  in  its  character,  and  heiieficial  in  its  influence,  than  when  fccu 
ed  on  any  other  considerations,  while  friendship  founded  on  the  ^ 
peTuilics^  will  increase  the  depravity  and  misery  of  all  conceracd. 

"  Let  Approbativcness,  or  love  of  the  good  opinion  of  olheia,  be  | 
Tcrned  by  the  moral  sentiments,  and  it  Uxomes  ambitiona  to  occi 
works  ot  philanthropy,  and  seeks  to  keep  the  moral  chancier  pc 
and  S]K>tless  ;  and  let  it  be  guided  by  the  mtcUect,  and  it  becomr*  i 
tellectual  ambition,  and  seeks  eminence  in  the  walks  of  Utentnre 
the  fields  of  science  ;  but  when  not  thus  go^'emed,  it  degeneiane  ii 
a  low,  animal,  grovelling,  sensual  ambition,  an  ambition  tobeotetj 
greatest  eater,  or  figliter,  or  duellist,  or  dandv,  or  coquette,  vhii 
causes  unhappiness  to  the  possessor  and  to  all  concerned.  If  5r 
Esteem  be  governed  by  intellect  and  moral  feclmg,  it  impaitt  nobl 
ncss  and  eIe\'ation  to  the  character  and  conduct,  which  aocdta  hn 
of  exulted  pleasure  on  its  possessor  and  on  all  around  him ;  hot  wk 
not  thus  governed,  it  degenerates  into  egotism,  setf-conceit,  impeiaiii 
ncss,  and  suiKTciliousness,  which  givea  pain  to  himself  and  to  all  i 
fected  by  this  (juulity  in  him. 

^  Let  Cautiousness  be  exercised  without  intellect,  that  ia,  when  thei 
is  no  reason  for  being  afraid,  and  it  produces  evil  only ;  but  kc  iaic 
Icct  govern  it,  so  that  it  is  exercised  only  when  there  ■  reaJ  danger  I 
bo avuidtHl,  or  let  it  be  exercised  with  l^ncvolence,  or  JaMe^  makin 
us  fL-arfuI  It 'St  we  do  wrong,  or  can*ful  not  to  injure  othcit,and  i 
product  is  inosfi  benetii-iul.  This  principle  might  be  iUuitr«te<d  an 
}  {  enforced  l»y  Ainativrness,  and  inuer-d  by  every  one  of  the  lowvr  o 

j  gens,  imd  also  reversed  by  ^howing  how  kapnff  m  the  mm  who  goi 

cms  his  prnu'ipJLS  and  conduct  by  enlightened  inteUed  and  hifh-foor 
moral  yentiinents,  but  it  is  already  rendered  too  plain  torsauire  IL    1 

i  short,  man  is  const  it  iititl  to  be  guVerned  thoughoul  kj  his  nigher  in 

f  ullit^.  and  thrre  is  no  enjoyment  for  him  unleci  he  puds  inlrllrct  o 

the  throrii*  and  the  moral  Friitimrmis  as  joint  rulers  oTthe  Idnsdora  c 
his  aiiiinai  natun*.  Much  of  the  evil  existing  in  soctdy,  mQ»  of  tb 
sufltrini,'  which  stares  at  us  wherever  we  turn  our  eyea,  have  thei 
origin  in  the  viidation  ofthis  law.  Nor  is  the  misery,  lo  extenair 
to  Ui  womlrrt  d  at,  if  we  consider  that  nineteen-twentieth  of  the  tim 
desin  s,  pur.siiits,  iilmsiirri!.  anxietii-s  &c.,  of  mankined  are  cc 

^  in  fet-dini;  and  gratifying  his  animal  nature  merely ;  in  acn 

'  i  after  property  :  in  trfiting  somethinir  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear,  aa 

live  in,  and  ^liuw  otf  with  :  in  gratifying  his  \ 
ing  ambition ;  in  politics,  Ihondahip,  and  C 
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eooteoding,  btcklntingf,  ksciriotisnew,  and  like  animal  gratificatiofUL 
War,  love,  money,  and  dif  play,  sum  up  the  history  of  roan  since  his 
creation  to  the  present  time.  Before  roan  can  becoroe  virtuous  and 
happy,  his  animal  nature  must  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties. 

^  This  animality  of  man  is  in  striking  harmony  with  the  fact,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  human  brain  is  in  the  region  of  the  feelings, 
while  but  a  small  moiety  is  found  in  the  region  of  the  intellect"  And 
before  man  can  enjoy  fife,  he  must  iak*  timt  from  the  fashionable 
world,  from  the  money-making  world,  from  the  red-hot  pursuit  of 
animal  gratification,  to  exercise,  cultivate,  and  adorn  his  moral  nature. 
To  be  Imppy,  man  must  be  eminently  moral  and  religious — must  sub- 
jugate the  entire  animal,  to  the  moral  and  the  intellectual.  And  he 
IS  the  most  happy,  who  does  this  the  most  habitually,  the  most  eflfoc- 
tualiy. 

For  three  reasons,  then,  (the  first,  that  the  moral  organs  occupy  the 
highest  position  in  the  head,  the  crowning  portion  of  man ;  the  second, 
that  they  occupy  so  large  a  section  of  the  brain,  and  the  third,  that  they 
are  the  natural,  constitutional  guides  and  governors  of  the  propensities,) 
should  the  moral  nature  of  man  be  known,  and  its  kws  be  obeyed.  No 
tongue  can  tell,  no  finite  mind  can  conceive,  the  amount  of  pleasure  and 
pain  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  moral  fiu:ulties  to  occasion.  All  the  abom- 
inations  of  Paganism  are  caused  by  their  perversion.  All  the  blessings 
of  that  religion  which  is  peaceable,  pure,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fiideth 
not  away,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  moral  faculties  to  bestow.  Theirs 
it  is,  to  sweeten  every  pleasure  of  life,  and  to  blacken  and  deepen  every 
crime  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  commit 

How  all-important,  then,  that  we  understand  their  true  function — that 
we  derive  therefrom  all  the  happiness  they  are  capable  of  aflfording,  and 
escape  all  the  pains  it  is  in  their  power  to  inflict  This  knowledge  will 
set  us  ri?ht  It  will  banish  sectarianisuL  It  will  tell  us  just  how  to  live 
in  harmony  with  our  nature.  It  will  tell  us  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  And  Phrenology  will  certainly  impart  this  knowledge.  It  will 
give  us  the  science  of  man's  moral  nature.  It  will  tell  us  ever}-  line, 
every  lineament  of  our  moral  constitutioiL  In  telling  us  this,  it  will  also 
tell  us  what  doctrines,  what  practices,  harmonize  with  that  nature,  and 
what  conflict  therewith.  It  will  unravel  the  whole  web  of  true  religion, 
of  pure  morality.  That  man's  moral  nature  has  its  laws,  there  is  no 
question.  Some  things  are  right :  some  things  are  wrong.  The  for- 
mer are  right  because  they  harmonize  with  these  laws.  There  is  a  mo- 
ral science,  as  much  as  physical  Wherever  there  are  laws,  there  sci- 
eoce  exists.  And  to  suppose  that  this  department  of  roan's  nature  is 
■ngovemed  by  law,  is  to  soppoee  thai  the  Author  of  nature  has  forgotten 
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or  omitted  to  institute  that  8>'stem  of  lam,  cauaea  and  eflcdSi  id  ihi 
partment  of  his  works  which  arc  so  eminently  wise  and  htmnfirii 
erery  other  department  of  nature.  Is  this  whole  field  of  hiunan  nal 
indeed  a  barren  waste?  No  right?  No  wrong?  No  lawsf 
causes?  No  happpiness?  No  suficring?  Prepoiteroaa  in  dm 
Contradicted  by  fact!  No!  There  is  a  right  There  at  m  wn 
Right  is  right,  because  it  harmonizes  with  these  /otw ,  juat  ahowii  to  e 
The  wrong  is  wrong,  and  wrong  because  it  violaiea  theae  lawa.  ] 
arc  these  laws  either  above  his  comprehension,  or  beneath  bb  Bd 
Neither  too  abstruce  to  be  deciphered,  nor  loo  sinaple  to  he  vi 
investigation.  They  are  completely  within  the  acope  of  hia  aw 
vision,  the  range  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He  can  even  co— pithi 
all  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  know.  Nor  need  any  more  doufal  k 
around  this  subject  than  now  hangs  about  a  mathematical  proUoa 
about  any  other  scicntitic  truth.  Not  only  does  there  exui  a  aM 
science,  but  that  science  is  danonstrahU.  I  use  the  word  4 
in  its  true  signification.  I  mean  that  we  can  frore— «an  i 
any  moral  truth  just  as  clearly,  just  as  conclusively,  aa  we  < 
stratc  any  mathematical  problem,  any  anatomical  bet,  anj 
truth.  Of  all  this  sectarian  contention,  there  is  no  need.  Ilm  m 
culpable.  There  is  a  right,  and  num  can  asetrt^m  that  right  IV 
exists.  It  is  obtainable.  And  when  attained,  it  wi'l  hannoaiae  mm 
discordant  opinion,  every  conflicting  feeling.  V/herever  thera  ii  < 
» '■  position  of  vitws,  there  error  exists.     Trut'j'  is  one.     Traih  ahn 

r  j.  harmonizes  with  truth.     Error  always  cla-iheTi  with  tmlhi and  aaaa 

with  error.  If  there  be  two  conflicting  opirJona  ttrufhiBf  the  aai 
point;  one  of  them  is  certainly  wrong.  The  other  ia  Uabb  Id  ha.  A 
if  thiTe  be  ten,  then  nine  of  the  ten  aio  eironeoiiai  and  perkapa  the  la 
also.  This  is  certain.  So  that  tUl  III  one  of  the  cofifieting  cieeda  a 
sects  out  of  the  whole  two  thousand  that  exist,  are  iinim,  and  that  om 
not  sure  to  be  ri«;ht.  And  out  of  these  errors  of  bzliaf  fiw  all  maai 
of  errors  of  practice,  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  sins  rod  caftringa.  if  a  a 
bclicvo  murder  to  be  right,  errors  of  cordu^:,  and  eooaaqiieal  i 
;  1  ness  to  hirn,  to  others,  grow  out  of  iheFL*  trrcre  cTLdiet     If  i 

•  ,  li^'vcs  it  ri^^'ht  to  steal,  or  lio,  his  error.r  j-.s  belief  will  load  him  aatraj 

conduct,  and  ri  n<h-r  him  miserable,  aid  all  aftcclMl  by  ihia  belM^  or 
conduct  itifluctil  thert' by,  also  misrr#Ue.     The  ancaenta  believed  oal 
■■  died  Iic«-ntiuu«n(ss  to  be  ri;;ht, or.  9i  least,  made  puhUe  proatitatiai 

ii  pnrt  of  thi-ir  niiL'ion,  and  sulFerci!  rhe  consequent  peaaky  of  the 

'  induced  ilureliy.     True,  to  do  ri^ht,  it  is  not  alwaja  naocanry  Id  ha 

what  jsrightyforamanniaydor^ghiraAiaPUM^ariMliMli  Ai 
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iy  foUofwiof  tK«  oriirioal  impuUrt  of  kit  Mlurr    ftiU,  lo  btlw«« 
>  to  bo  ngbc,  m  mlmam  ccrtein  lo  itrlute  wfonir  rondoct,  llio  do- 
CMMiy  coMirqnwKf  of  wkucb  are  pain. 

But  A#v  tball  we  know  wbnt  it  right,  mud  what  wronir  Bjr  wImI 
•l««i«r^  aluJI  wo  try  all  our  crcc«Uv  ail  our  practicca  f  IIt  tbr  rtand- 
ani  of  iIm  naiuro  of  nnfe.  That  nature  ii  ail  ri?h! — m  prrirction  imlf 
—«•  perfect  as  avfti  a  God  eouU  make  ii  To  Mppaee  othet wire  it  to 
arraitfn  tko  wot kflMUnkip  of  iko  IMl jr.  Heof  e«  to  fiiJk»w  thai  natora 
la  \^Urf,  in  prartire,  it  to  keiieve  fyfki  Id  d*  riKbi.  Tbat  nature  kaa 
m  Uwt  Tko  fulillinf  of  ikcae  law*  ia  ibe  cautr  of  riirbl.  ike  cauae  of 
twppiaiai     Tkatf  ywlatiou,  ii  iko  caiHa  of  am.  ike  eauie  of  auflehnf. 

Ilut  wbere  cmi  wo  find  aa  ui'  rring  oapotiiion  of  the  moral  natnio 
of  man  I  tto^-k  an  eipnaitor*  ooce  fanal,  ii  our  uiiiinan,  nor  pkiloao* 
pker  •  fCon«*,  m  all  maturi  of  ffaUfMMa  bibaf and  practire.  Tkat  ftmiid, 
we  nevi  n«4kinf  clae  Tkal  obejad,  «ra  aio  at  perietft  ia  conduct  at 
we  ar^  by  rrcaiion  Wkere,  ikrn,  can  tkal  Mono  be  ftiunii  ?  In  bearen  f 
Ndi,  fti  we  cannot  fcc  at  t  ikere.  In  iko  decalogue  I  No,  it  it  too 
tkofl  Intkelkble)  Xo^aMallofk  B« in  ike  foc't  e/ PArrao- 
/o/9  Tkal  dsMcfa,  it  kjt  mant  mora!  nature  compldrlr  oprn.  and 
rttcalt  e^rry  tkrcaJ  and  libra  of  a.  Ktery  hw.  cYerr  rrquiretnent, 
«'Y«ry  fiortrav.  rt^f  aOM,  faqjuifed  ky  tko  nature  of  man.  will  be 
fouml  m  ihit  brH>k  of  man's  moral  and  rr|i|poui  oatttra.  And  ikit  art- 
'•n.-r  ptita  ftll  ikfoa  doctriiiat,  all  ikate  requiremtifitt.  on  a  irt^mh/k^ 
Wto.  nn  that  oim'  lna«  of  potatre,  actual  /acf.  on  wbKh  thr  tt-imcr  of 
maibriru!Kt  piicca  every  nwthrmacacal  irutk ,  or  i4  aitronoi.-iv.  any 
\«ri.nimKil  trrrh ,  of  of  anatomy,  any  anat«aiiKai  inith  .  ur  of 
'kjmirtry.  any  ckymral  fact ,  or  of  in-luctioo.  any  man'  r  of  iiaifKiive 
pbi!  *»pkr  It  tt  ai/  put  upon  ikii  batit  Nulkmir  it  left  at  lona^  <-i»d« 
Ii  u  mil  #/a/f  All  itmmmifmkle  All  ceruin  And  all  plain,  tf«o 
N.i  mifc  rnirlipre  any  puini  of  a.  No  dark  tpiCt  rrmain  uf^ifi  m 
\f*tu  MX  F.irry  Curt  m  at  U^kl  at  ike  nf»n  day  tun  of  rtrrnal  iruih.  and 
-  r^]  ir«i>>rulic  %'ytw^^  Can  make  it  And  I  kail  oak  J17  ike  triraca 
'W  -tn  ! )  thif  Tktl  iJ  a#v  acla4//|r  d^mg  all  tkai  Tb«i  m  dea- 
'  n«o!.  uUifiuuly.  to  do  all  ikii^  yca^ttm  fraalrr  wofLt  tkan  ikcne. 
TKii  «.U  iMik  baa«k  all  aorurian  dcirmajtiat  aiU  parruiica,  tv9  tlml 
t.  4  ft  tft-f.  tv<  t  iortariaa,  tkall  eun,  but  w kick  will  tkrow  a  laeeal 
^-•!  /  !  ;Ht  tivl  inak  on  ikn  wkole  drpartmmt  of  tki*  naturr  nf  maa« 
«K«  h  a  «'jU  dtuU oar  tww  brmurktrtl  %n^m  u»  UboU 

<  ;r»^ »  «j«  krovrti  *  It  ikerr  indeed  tack  a  tr««tvirr  « ithin  oar  rtack I 
flat  Or) -L  r>.^:«  am«iral  tun  iadted  dawani  u^ai  ikr  tKtanut dark- 
awaad  Ujviryof  ofraf    Ay«^  varilj.    Ut  aa  , 
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TUB  SABBATD. 

Haring  proved  the  exittenco  of  a  God,  and  the  duty  of  man  to  wo:- 
•hip  him,  and  laid  open  the  great  principle,  hy  applying  which  wb 
may  foim  correci  views  of  the  character,  attrihutes,  and  worship  of 
God ;  the  inquiry  comes  home  with  great  force,  "  What  in  regard  to 
the  SABDATii?  What  says  the  nature  of  man  touching  this  rcligioos 
institution  7  Dors  Phrenology  recognize  any  sabhath  ?  If  so,  which  % 
The  Jewish,  or  the  Christian  9  Does  the  nature  of  man  set  apart,  or 
require  to  bo  set  apart,  any  portion  of  time  for  religious  worship?  If 
io,  what  portion  ? 

Phrenol(><ry  answers  this  question  thus :  ^  Man,  worship  thy  God. 
Worship  daily.  Worship  IMUually.  Exercise  thy  religious  feel- 
ings,  not  by  tits  and  starts,  not  at  given  times  and  seasons,  but  caniinm' 
mliy.  Make  this  worship  a  part  and  parcel  of  thy  daily  avocations,  or, 
rather,  pleasures.**  It  saith,  **  Arise,  thee,  in  the  morning  betimes,  and 
as  the  glorious  sun  is  lighting  up  and  animating  all  future  with  his 
presence,  do  thou  pour  forth  iky  heart  in  praise  and  adoration  to  the 
Maker  of  the  mm,  and  to  the  Author  of  all  those  beauties  that  surround 
thee.  Ami  when  the  setting  sun  is  shcddin;]^  on  delighted  earth  his 
lost  ray 5  of  glory  for  the  day,  and  spreading  his  gol  len  hues  over  na* 
tnr<^.  In  wrap  her  in  the  mantle  of  night,  do  thou  ofler  thy  evening 
orisons  of  thanksgiving  for  the  mercies  of  tho  day,  and  supplicate  pro- 
tection for  the  night.*'  Instead  of  spending  all  thy  energies  in  amass> 
ins;  w(!al/hf  or  in  punning  merely  animal,  worldly  objects,  Phivnology 
saitti,  ^  Take  a  liule  time  to  feed  thy  immortal  soul."  Phrenology 
says,  tliou  mnyest  go  to  church  if  thou  plensnt,  or  not  go  if  thou  ob- 
jcctest.  It  says,  tlmt  place  and  moit  are  nothing ;  that  the  worship  is 
tlie  main  thing.  Wo  should  think  as  much  of  thus  fcostin;?  our  im- 
mortal  5ou!s  with  thoughts  of  God  and  heaven,  as  of  feeding  our  fnil 
bodies  with  our  daily  oreoJ  Should  exercise  worship  as  often  and 
ss  much  as  we  exercise  appetite  or  vision.  Should  take  #tsie— smild 
make  a  bwsintMt  of  one  as  much  as  of  the  other.  I  ?!ijoy  neither  food, 
nor  sleepi  nor  lifo  itself,  mora  than  I  enjoy  this  communion  with  m> 
Go'l.  I  look  upon  theae  seasons  as  the  brightest  spots  upon  tho  pagn 
of  life.    The  most  pleasurable.    The  most  profitable. 

5.  At  least,  it  is  lawful  to  walk  abroad  in  the  fields  on  the  aabballi, 
enjoy  tho  fresh  breeses,  and  pick  and  cat  fruit,  and  what  we  like 
This  shutting  oaraalves  ap  in-doors,  is  positively  wrong.    It  < 
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lion  of  that  anme  gr%U  hw  of  pi  OiKtitiiaato  letion  already  pointed  oat 
and  is  therefore  aV^ncy  embrace  1  inaliecly  enlargement  if  hardly 
necessary. 


I^CTIBR  It 

RBtlTiLS  or  mFtUMAA 

OovcRXRD  by  the  same  principles,  anJ  jj  &Mkrl|  related  as  to  da- 
aerve  notice  in  the  same  connexion  with  the  labbath,  is  the  doctrine 
of  "  r/rrirfl/«.*'  Phrenology  discards  them  endrely.  First,  on  the  fun- 
damentiil  principle  of  Phrenology,  a^d  the  great  law  of  mind  already 
brought  to  boar  on  the  Sabbath,  (namely,  that  uniformity^  proporium' 
aU  action,  is  the  great  hw  of  perfeuion,)  rerivals  are  to  the  mbd 
what  artificbl  stimulants  arc  to  the  body.  They  elate  only  propor- 
tionably  to  depress.  It  is  a  law  of  mind,  that  extreme  action  indncea 
the  opposite  extreme.  Now,  if  it  bo  desireable  to  render  our  religion 
purely  periodical — the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  or  the  moontain  torrent 
-^rathiT  than  the  quiet,  steady,  stem,  thai  get  up  reri^-als.  Biit| 
we  havo  shown,  that  these  extremes  riolate  a  law  of  mind,  and  that  a 
most  important  one.  ''  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony"  of  man's 
natur<s  1  submit  this  point,  as  also  the  kindred  one,  touching  sudden 
convii'tinii9.  Quick  convertions,  on  the  principle  that  "^  the  hottest  love 
is  soonost  col  J,'*  is  like  a  fire  made  of  shavings,  bhue^,and  scorches, 
and  dirs,  loavincr  no  valuable  influences  behind.  To  be  prodtictive  of 
pcrmnnrnt  ^ood  the  moral  organs  must  be  exercised  kabitnalif.  No- 
thin?  but  continual^  hng  continued  extrcite^  can  essentially  either 
promote  the  growth  of  the  organs,  or  impro^-e  the  tone  and  vigor  of 
the  ftrulitifs.  \jni  this  groat  truth,  elsewhere  demonstrated,  (that  all 
improwment  of  the  facuhios  must  be  brought  about  by  improving 
their  or^rnns.)  bo  borne  constantly  in  mind,  and  also  that  this  improve- 
m'Mit  can  bo  cfli-cted  only  by  a  perpetual  exercise  of  both  fiiculty  and 
orcrm-  Fitful  action  will  not,  cannot  do  this.  Permmntnt  asKon 
olono  ran  do  it  lliis  doctrine  is  opposed  to  revi^-als.  That  is,  the 
revival  prmciple. 

liesiilcs :  These  revivals  are  sometimu  got  mp ;  and,  indeed,  I 
qirnk  the  sentiments  of  all  their  advocates,  when  I  say  that  they  are 
o/trayf  got  up  by  means  of  protracted  meetings,  powerful  appealS|  Ac 
I  know  aomethi^g  abool  thi^  for  I  have  gwi  mp  levivais  and 
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Indeed,  I  dm  folly  persuaded,  that  the  Bible  does  net  inciilcaiey  does 
Bol  eren  sanction  the  reviyal  spirit,  or  measures,  or  conrerts,  of  the 
day.  For,  those  that  are  converted  by  impulse,  must,  by  a  law  of 
mind,  bo  impulsive,  periodical  Christians,  and*  thcrefinre  disqualified 
to  enjoy  constant,  permanent  religion,  as  well  as  to  shine  as  a  steady 
Christian  light  upon  the  sinful  darkness  of  the  surrounding  world. 

But,  if  others  entertain  other  riews,  let  them.  Let  those  cultivate 
annual  rclij^ion  who  have  no  better  religioa.  But,  let  me  live  near  to 
my  God  alteays.  Let  me  pray  without  ceasing.  Like  Blackhawk, 
let  me  never  take  the  refreshing  draft  from  the  bubbling  spring,  with- 
out oflvring  up  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Author  of  all  good. 
Let  mc  be  as  religious  in  August  as  in  February.  Let  my  religkm 
niH  be  the  chant^cable  garment ;  but,  let  it  be  t'li  me,  and  form  the 
major  part  of  me.  No  anntuU  piety.  No  weekly,  Sunday  piety, 
«ven.  But  dailyy  and  hourly,  and  constantly,  may  my  soul  ludd 
sweet  communion  with  the  Qod  of  nature.  And  I  am  persuaded, 
that  these  view's  will  accord  with  both  the  intellect  and  the  better  (Bel* 
inga  of  those  who  have  either.  At  least,  I  shall  not  concern  myself 
with  those  who  difler  from  me ;  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  I  consi- 
der them  in  error. 

I  know  that  I  have  now  touched  two  of  the  four  tender  pbcesof  the 
religion  of  the  day — the  Sabbath,  and  Revivals.  I  know  that  I  shall 
excite  against  me  the  proscriptive  spirit*  of  the  religion  of  the  age. 
Be  it  so.  1  stand  where  even  their  anathemas,  (I  know  they  are 
more  powerful,  more  unrelenting  than  the  anathemas,  the  proscrip* 
tions,  the  tyrany,  of  any  thing  else  in  this  world,)  cannot  essentially 
harm  me.  The  truth  of  Phrenology  is  above  their  reach.  So  is  my 
professional  reputation.  If  they  say  I  do  not  understand  my  businessi 
the  spontaneous  voice  of  the  entire  community  will  give  them  the  lie, 
and  react  against  thtm^  not  me.  So  that  if  they  commend,  or  if  they 
oondcmn,  my  patrimony  is  beyond  their  reach.  I  fear  them  not. 
Why,  tht^n,  should  I  turn  aside  for  th(Mn,  or  even  Low  and  scrape  to 
eurry  their  favor.  I  have  more  business  on  hand  constantly  than  ten 
men  can  execute.  So  that,  if  they  even  do  operate  against  me,  they 
cannot  hurt  me.  My  bread  and  buner  is  beyond  their  reach.  Let 
thorn  do  their  worst     1  bow  not.     I  ask  no  fiirors.     I  grant  non& 

*  Thcro  i»  no  beUcr  proftftluit  th«  rvUgion  of  the  day  it  no  belter  thin  it 
ooghl  to  br,  than  the  way  it  treats  iti  n|iiMiteri.  When  one  check  ia  smitteii, 
it  doea  not  turn  the  other  alio.  It  pniacribei,  anathaniixva,  nye.  eren  pmrnithf 
And  poaiabea,  too,  thoae  who  ara  dmetrt  ia  tliair  beUef.  Bat  I  may  tok*  op 
dna  point  aepmlely. 
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EBUOiODt  TKACBERMf  OK  nMAOBB  €. 

81NCB  it  is  beneficial,  necenaiy,  for  man  to  be  religious,  the  qaenioii 
reeare  on  the  expediency  of  haring  rdigima  ieaekers^  preachen,  Ac 
Phrenology,  I  thing,  fiiTors  the  existence  of  this  profession.  5bn  ii 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  his  felbw  men.  Hence,  those  who 
are  truly  religious,  are  capable  of  infusing  the  religioas  spirit  into  their 
Mlow  men.  Still,  that  profession,  at  now  conducted,  is  sadly  fiinhy, 
and  comes  (ar  short  of  effecting  the  good  it  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. Ministers  are  able  to  do  immense  good,  but  they  not  m* 
frequently  wield  their  tremendous  influence  to  the  tmjmry  of  nMnlrmA 
How  often  do  they  become  dogs  in  the  manger,  neither  eating  the  hay 
of  science  themselres,  nor  letting  those  tmder  their  influence  eat  it 
This  is  strikingly  true,  tn  regard  to  Phrenology.  And,  indeed,  Ml 
imfreqnently  in  regard  to  other  great  reforms  in  mankind.  Their  in 
fluence  is  entirely  ux>  consenratiTe.  They  hold  society  back  from 
eflecting  those  changes  that  are  eridently  beneficial  to  society.  As  a 
ela^s,  they  hang  on  too  tenaciously  to  the  M  ways,  and  set  their  fiues 
agninst  I'hrenology,  Magnetism,  Science,  Geology  included,  dice.  dte. 
and  thus  greatly  retard  human  improvement,  whereas  they  shoold 
be  the  first  to  descry  improvements,  and  urge  their  adoption. 

A  single  illustration :  Let  there  be  one  stiff,  hard-headed  orthodox 
in  any  place,  and  he  will  be  the  nucleus  around  which  all  the  anti-re- 
form infiumce  of  the  place  will  gather;  and  will  make  many  bigoted 
who  u'oultl  otherwise  take  liberal  views  of  subjects.  A  D.  D.,  cler- 
gyman in  a  certain  old-fashioned  town  in  New  Enghnd,  is  a  cordial, 
whole-souled  opponent  of  Phrenology,  and  censures  severely  some  of 
hio  fiiinily  who  have  been  compelled  to  believe  it ;  besides  keeping 
h  out  of  other  ministers'  churches,  who,  but  that  he  is  a  leader  or  ex- 
ampler  among  them,  would  favor  it,  and  open  their  chnrches  for  lec« 
turcs,  he.  But  they  must  keep  up  their  dignity  by  doing  as  he  dom ; 
thus  employing  the  same  principle  of  augmentation  mentioiied  on  p^ 
7 1,   to  appertain  to  the  opening  of  churches. 

And  then  there  ia  anawlhmg  radically  wrong  in  their  sducaiiom 
They  are  educated  to  be  sectarian,  and  they  are  sectarian— the  aasaa 
propagators  of  sectarian  influences.  I  confess,  I  have  no  foith  whal- 
aiver  in  the  present  method  of  manu&ctnring  ministers.    They  are 
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I  repeat :  They  are  generally  honest,  dncere,  wellHBManing  men. 
ud  most  of  their  fanlts  are  faults  of  edueatioHj  (or  rather,  the  want  of 
t,)  not  of  motires.  I  am  far  from  joining  in  the  general  tirade 
against  ministers,  or  trumpeting  their  faults.  Faults  they  certainly 
have.  But  they  are  faults  that  grow  out  of  their  habits,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  sei'ond  £iuh  of  ministers,  is  that  they  do  not  labor  siiflliciently 
either  for  heahh,  or  talent,  or  moral  feeling.  They  are  feasted  to  death, 
because  they  cot  much  from  home,  and  must  live  on  the  iat  of  the  land ; 
«?ery  tabic  to  which  they  are  set  being  loaded  with  the  good  things. 
Then  they  write  and  preach  too  much,  and  allow  themselves  very  little 
time  for  recreation  or  exercise.  Every  minister  ought  to  have  several 
acres  of  land,  and  to  work  enough  on  it  to  raise  most  of  the  catablea 
fer  his  family.  This,  besides  vastly  improving  his  heahh,  and,  conse- 
<|aently,  his  talents,  will  render  him  more  independent  than  he  now 
ia.  1  do  say,  that  no  religious  teacher  should  depend  on  his  preach- 
ing  for  his  living,  for  two  reafons : — 

First :  It  renders  them  more  mercenary  than  is  consistent  with  their 
station — hirelings,  that  preach  for  wages.  How  can  this  help  season- 
ing  their  preaching,  and  making  them  have  an  eye  to  higher  salaries  1 

But  the  main  reason  is,  that  it  incapacitates  them  for  telling  the  tmtL 
And  hence,  though  consicous  that  certain  unpopular  doctrines  are 
true,  and  ought  to  be  preached,  they  yet  keep  one  eye  upon  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  This  makes  them 
temporize  with  the  sins  of  the  rich  men  of  their  parish,  or  with  the 
•ins  of  their  wives,  or  sons,  or  daughters,  so  as  to  augment  their  own 
nlarics.  Let  those  who  are  so  disposed,  give.  But  let  the  minister  be 
Me  to  tuppori  himself j  if  he  must,  so  that  he  may  be  free  and  bold  to 
declare  the  whole  truth,  without  fear  or  bvor. 

I  would  also  have  them  mingle  somewhat  more  with  their  flock 
and  be  more  yani/iar  with  them,  and  iaik  religion,  and  lire  religioni 
to  them  daily.  Having  theae  set  seasons  for  religion  is  not  the  thing. 
It  renden  it  formal  Beaklea,  we  require  to  have  our  religious  feel- 
ings kept  perpetually  in  action ;  and  these  organs  can  be  operated 
apon  only  as  can  all  the  others,  namely,  by  presenting  their  appro* 
prtate  food,  daily,  hourly.  And,  paiticiilary,  by  iiving  religion.  I 
confess,  the  Quaker  notions  as  to  ministers,  come  nearer  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Phrenology,  in  this  respect,  than  any  others. 

One  thing  more:  Preachen  of  morah  should  also  be  teachen  of 
seience.  Religkm  and  science  oaght  never  to  be  separated.  Thay 
•ro  twm  sisters.  Their  organs  occupy  contignoos  portions  of  the  lisiri 
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in  the  Bible,  k  was  erklently,  timply  a  magneiiting  of  the  morel  i 
timentfl.  As  far  as  the  '^fiiihers'*  io  the  ministry  actually  charge  the 
moral  organs  of  their  seminary-made  minister  with  the  religioas 
fluid  or  impulse,  by  holding  their  hands  on  the  top  of  his  head,  this 
ordaining  process  may  do  some  good.     In  no  other  way. 

A  word  in  this  connexion,  about  the  e^miecraiian  of  komut  of  wor- 
diip.  How  much  more  holy^  sacred,  is  that  church  as  a  church,  or 
the  wood  and  morter  that  compose  it,  aAer  its  consecration  than  bo> 
lore  Y  Does  the  quality  of  holiness  belong  to  wutUer^  Does  it  not 
belong  ozclusiTely  to  sitiMl?  Perfect  nonsense  to  consecrate,  hdify 
wood,  plaster,  pews,  steeple  I  Too  absurd  to  require  ezpositioo. 
And  yet,  to  make  it  a  profanation  of  holy  thtnga,  a  desecration  of  the 
sanctuary,  to  allow  any  but  an  ordained  minister  to  moum  the  pulpiti 
or  any  thing  but  the  sectarian  dogma  that  consecrated  it  miy  allow  to  be 
uttered  within  its  walls  I  Science — Nature— Mao  I  Oh,  horrible  I  wiMt 
Pro&nity !  Desecration  I  And  then  too,  a  bishop,  a  chureh.  conift> 
crated  by  Catholics,  is  catholic-holy,  bat  im-holy  to  all  Protestanit; 
while  priests  and  churches  consecrated  by  Trinitarians,  are  trinitari- 
an-holy,  but  unitanan-unholy ;  and  so  on  of  all  the  sects.  I  haTO  no 
patience  with  $ectarUm  religion^  sectarian  holiness,  sectarian  chnich- 
as,  ministers,  doctrines,  any  thing  sectarian. 


ucTiii  n. 

ftBuoious  sociETin,  Oft  AsncunomL 

Next  to  Clr-gyman,  come  Religious  Societiea,  or  bodies  of  relig- 
ionists  associated  together  for  religious  obiects.  Is  this  Phrenologi- 
cal t  Clearly  so.  The  principle  already  explained,  thot  the  social 
aflections  should  combine  with  the  moral  sentiments,  decides  this 
matter  m  faror  of  religious  organixatioos.  But,  it  also  says,  that  the 
basis  of  such  organimaons  ^uUl  be  eo^ajiliiry  aueciftliaa,  and 
without  one  iota  of  compulsion  or  restraint  Phrenok^  goes  in  ibr 
the  largest  liberty,  especially  as  regaids  the  morel  sentiments.  It 
does  not  believe  in  creeds,  in  any  fbnn ;  for  this  implies  that  they 
must  gorern  our  beRef,  and  this  trammels  that  perfect  liberty  which  the 
nature  of  man  requirea.  All  prescriptioo,  all  proacription,  are  abhor- 
rent to  this  science    I  mill  not  here  stop  to  inqm'ry  wherein,  but  shaQ 
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they  should  not  hare  heen  treated  as  many  of  theoi  ondoubtadly 
were.  Would  not  some  folks  like  to  bum  a  Rodgers  now  alive,  ai 
somebody  burnt  hia  ancestor?  Shame!  a  burning  shame!  Forbid- 
den by  the  Bible !  In  the  teeth  of  Phenology !  And  for  opinion's  sake  I 
Put  on  the  straightjocket  of  creeds,  and  hew  every  man's  mind 
down  to  it,  lengthwise,  breadthwise,  all  wise  (if  you  hew  him  in 
pieces)  so  that  you  but  make  him  fn  into  the  hole  dug  out  for  him  1 
And  then  call  that  religion!  Religion  it  is,  but  it  is  that  of  popery. 
It  is  ;7r0;>^A5f/^religion.  It  has  not  one  generous  trait  to  recom- 
mend it.  And  what  is  more,  each  sect  has  got  its  own  straight-jacket, 
and  is  trying  to  fit  not  only  tlietr  own  members  to  it,  but  also  all  the 
world  besides. 

But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  they  require  us  to  believe  lies,  and  then 
put  us  into  the  Inquisition,  because  we  will  not  comply.  To  be  cmi- 
ptUtd  to  believe  any  thing,  even  the  truth,  is  horrible.  But  to  he 
obliged  to  believe  error,  or  else  to  be  put  upon  the  rack  !^<lon't  call 
yourselves  Ckrisiiant !  ^  A  rose  by  any  other  name  may  small  as 
sweetly."  The  Bible  speaks  of  that  day  as  most  glorious,  when  every 
man  shall  worship  God  "  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree."  And  so 
it  will  be ;  but,  though  man  is  a  liule  nearer  to  that  blessed  period  than 
in  the  dark  a;^,  he  is  a  long  wnj  from  it  yet  Men  are  yet  at* 
tempting  to  cmrn  their  creeds  down  each  others  throats  ;  and  **  might 
is  right"  What  moral  man  but  dispises  the  politics  of  the  day,  for 
tumin!?  men  out  of  office,  and  pulling  them  tii,  for  opinion's  sake,  and 
thus  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise.  Contemptible  t 
And  mnrh  the  very  same  spirit  of  proscription  runs  through  nearly- 
every  sect,  only  that  it  is  plied  with  greater  roinuteneas  and  efficacy 
by  the  latter  than  by  the  former.  Why  dkl  not  Jesus  Christ  catch 
Judas  by  his  collar,  and,  after  jerking  and  twiching  him  about,  cuffing 
and  pekin^  him  almost  to  death,  pitch  him  out  of  the  pale  of  disciple* 
ship?  And  what  would  you  have  thought  of  him  if  he  had  thus 
treated  even  Judas?  What  do  you  think  of  yourselves !  and  that  too 
though  your  opponents  are  as  sincere  in  belief,  irreproachable  m 
life|  as  yourself,  perhaps  more  so  ?  Away  f  It  ia  imiI  Christianity— il 
ii  nartow-mindod,  bigotted,  tyrannical,  sectarian  dcvikry.  I  mean, 
10  esteem,  or  treat  volunlary  man  any  tho  belter  or  worse  because 
he  does  or  does  not  Mter*  as  you  do.  Let  him  believe  as  he  pleaseS| 
aad  yoa  believe  as  you  please,  yet  both  continue  to  be  as  cordial 
liiends  as  ever.  Boi  enough  of  this  painfully  disgusting  subject- 
Lsl  us  all  do  unto  others  as  we  wouU  have  them  do  unto  us.  As  we 
iHlikelo  think  and  act  ibi  omselfsi^  let  asyieUthaaainalibei^la 
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gb  together  jmK  fttm.*  Neither  ean  be  without  the  other,  end  the 
degree  of  either  is  the  measure  of  the  other,  and  geoerelly,  of  the  ^ 
caey  of  the  prayer ;  though  that  Is  aleo  afleoted  by  the  amount  of 
camsaHiif  brought  to  bear  upon  the  end  prayed  and  labored  for. 
Causality  must  aooompany  Teneration—Hi  dootrine  already  urged. 

**  But,"  says  a  truly  pious  Christian,  **  we  somedanes  pray  lor 
things  beyond  our  power  to  efleot,  and  on  which  causes  cannot  be, 
and  are  not,  brought  to  bear.  For  instance,  I  prayed  earnestly  for 
the  cooTersion  of  a  certain  impenitent  sinner.  I  said  not  a  word*4o 
him.  I  used  no  means.  But  he  was  oonTsrted,  and  in  answer  to 
my  prayers."  Agreed.  **  A  mother  prajrs  for  her  son  who  is  fiir 
oflT,  and  wrestles  in  spirit  ibr  da3rs,  but  holds  no  oommunication  with 
him.  Still,  he  is  oonTsrted.  80^  with  hardened  sinners  sometimes  in 
revivals.  So,  in  regard  to  praying  for  the  sick,  and  their  almost  mi. 
raculous  recovery,  and  in  cases  innumerable  where  your  plausible 
exposition  will  not  apply." 

First :  In  the  neit  chapter,  I  ahall  present  a  doctrine  in  relation  to 
spiritual  influences  which  will  show  how  it  is  that  your  prayers  for 
an  impenitent  sinner  operated  as  causes,  to  bring  biro  to  repentance. 
Men  comnrane  with  each  other  spiritedly  as  well  as  sensibly.  Man 
has  a  spiritual  naturs^  a  magnetic,  immaterial  natnrs^  that  Is  not  at 
ways  chained  down  to  his  body,  but,  bursting  the  shackles  of  day, 
leaps  over  immeasurable  space,  and  knows  neither  time  nor  distance, 
but  is  indeed  and  in  truth  a  spirit.  This  state  is  prs-eminently  a  state  of 
pmyer.  And  in  thb  state,  though  the  mother  sees  not  her  son  with 
material  ejres,  or  addrssses  him  with  hsr  foioe,  yet  her  spirit  holds 
comnumion  with  his  spirit,  and  his  with  hers.  Though  you  see  not, 
speak  not  te  the  impenitent  sinner  for  whom  yon  pray,  yet  your  spirit 
yearns  for  his  spirit,  and  impreeses  him  with  that  religkius  feeling 
which  pervades,  engrosses,  your  ^n  soul,  wkidi  heconies  the 
cause,  and  his  convnitkin,  the  eflfect.  The  organs  are  all  catching. 
The  exercise  of  any  Acuity  in  ooe»  naturally,  necessarily,  ex«* 
dtee  the  same  foculty  in  another.  Anger  in  one  electrifies  all 
around  him  with  the  same  angry  feeling.  So  with  the  religious 
spirit.  The  religious  feelings  becoming  routed  in  one,  excite  the 
same  in  another.  Theee  two  combine  and  reaugment  and  rekindle 
similar  feelings  in  the  souls  of  others,  and  thus  the  ^  revival"  goee 
on  till  the  very  atmosphere  becomee  charged  with  the  religtous  fluid 
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BECTIOH  Tin. 

RELI0I008  CREEDS,  CEREMONIES,  OBSERVANCES,  ETC 

We  cannot  well  close  our  observations  on  this  fiiculty  without  re> 
mark  inn;  upon  religious  forms,  ceremonies,  rites,  observances  dec 
Do  thoy  aid  veneration,  or  augment  its  action  ?  If  so,  they  are  good. 
If  not,  thoy  are  useless,  besides  being  liable  to  cheat  us  with  the 
shadow  without  the  substance. 

Phr<>nolo;;y  answerj  this  question  negatively.  It  says,  that  as  friend- 
ship is  impeded  by  ceremonies,  so  is  veneration.  Gushing  friendship 
is  all  cordiality.  It  knows  no  intervention  between  the  feeling  and  the 
expression.  It  requires  to  go  through  no  ceremony  in  order  to  exprefli 
itself  So  with  the  religous  feelings.  And  as,  when  a  would-be 
friend  receives  you  very  politely  and  ceremoniously,  you  may  know 
that  he  does  not  feel  friendship,  but  only  puts  on  its  sembhince,  to 
when  rc'li^'ous  ceremonies  arc  rigidly  observed,  take  it  for  granted, 
that  it  is  mo  inly  ceremony.  That  there  is  very  Little  soul  or  religion 
in  it. 

An<l  I  cannot  but  think  this  to  be  the  New  Testament  view  of  this 
mattrr.  I  do  think,  that  Christ  took  special  poins  to  do  avmy  with  ail 
rite:^^  crninonic9,  forms,  &c.  except  the  two  baptism  and  the  comm- 
union, and  Ims  not  left  one  form,  except  a  short  prayer,  on  record. 
He  docs  not  s:iy  that  wc  shall  begin  our  set  worship,  (or  even  that  we 
shall  have  any  srt,  formal  worship,)  with  asking  a  blessing;  to  be  fol- 
lowcfj  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  this,  by  singing,  and  this 
by  a  loni^  j^raycr ;  this  ai^in  by  singing,  this  by  a  sermon,  and  this  by 
a  $hnrt  prayer,  a  sincr,  and  th^  benediction.  One  would  think  thit 
spec i tit*  routin'%  if  not  aWIutidy  necessary  to  salvation,  at  least  had 
soni»^  sivini;  virtue  in  it,  and  hence  its  universal  adoption.  Phrenol- 
ogy fns  no  sj^rcial  virtue  in  the  Episcopalian  or  Catholic  form  of  ser- 
vice— (N)  heavon-wido  difll-ri-nce  between  thorn.)  It  sets  no  store 
by  crt»<  ds  by  councils,  by  rclijfious  liturgies,  prayer-books,  homi- 
lies, an  1  all  the  attache  of  modem  relicrion.  Away  with  them  alL 
They  but  interrupt  thy  communion  with  Go<l  from  thy  heart  And 
if  thy  religious  feelings  and  aspirations  are  so  weak  that  thefe  printed 
prayers  and  set  forms  are  neceesary,  are  even  helps  to  devotion,  wlqf 
thy  religion  is  ^tak  indeed!  and  thoa  art  making  it  still 
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inttnncct  of  anociitioiL  Phrenology  adToeates  the  hrgett  liberty. 
Tills  liberty,  especially  of  opinion,  is  the  glorious  fafarth-right  of  erery 
human  being.  Upon  this  liberty,  creeds  trespass.  It  sets  articles  of 
faith  to  tliinking  for  those  who  subscribe  thereto.  They  can  be  tbI* 
uabli)  only  as  they  are  minute ;  and  if  they  are  minute,  they  divide, 
b(* wilder,  injure  their  subscribers,  injure  all. 

This  train  of  remark,  or  these  applications  of  Phrenology,  might  be 
e>  tended  at  pleasure,  but  I  forbear.  Reader,  carry  them  out  for  your* 
self  Drink  in  the  fundamental  principles,  and  then  run  them  up 
a^  out  for  yourself  in  their  most  beautiful,  most  interesting  appli- 
C4tions. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  SPIRITUAL. 


Ooil  u  •  Spirit;  Md  ihtj  ilMt  wonbip  Hia,  moM  wonlhip  Him  I0 ipMt 
■od  ia  Innh. 


BBcnox  I. 

SFmrruALiTT,  o&  HAnTELLousBrGsa — rrs  amaltsd  and  BCAHina& 

Fercoption  ainl  focling  cif  the  •[^i'itfial ;  lielicf  in  tbe  Mperbanijui ;  tniit  in  Diviae 
proviiioucM  for  guiiUnce ;  iiiiuittvc  piTrrptifv  of  Tiitdit*  eveuta;  the  spirit  of 
pniphi^ry :  pro«ci«*iicr ;  that  •piritfial  vtnte  fif  miiMl  ami  rft*!iu}r,  which,  aa  it 
wi*n*,  M'poniirs  the  Mml  fmm  tlx*  ImnIv.  aiiil  p«nToirei  tliioga  iodcpcmlenlly 
of  the  phyucal  aeoaea  or  oCbcr  iiicttltiea  ;  Faitii. 

Man  has  a  soul — a  spiritual  essence — which  sees  without  eyes, 
hrnrs  without  ears,  operates  disembodied,  and  connects  him  with 
hc:ivni,  and  with  God.  Without  this  soul,  this  spirituality,  this  die- 
embudicd  susceptibility,  how  could  he  form  the  least  idea  of  a  spirittia! 
state,  of  spiritual  beings,  or  of  God  as  a  Spirit,  or  of  any  thinir  at  all 
rehitcd  to  the  spiritual  ?  What  better  idea  of  any  thing  spiritual,  of 
any  thing  material,  than  the  blind  man,  (mentioned  on  p.  63,)  did  of 
colors?  How  completely  foreign  to  all  his  perceptions  would  bo 
eren  the  being  of  a  God)  He  couM  conceive  of  him  only  «s  a  ma* 
feral  being  or  thing,  and  cooM  form  no  conceptioa  whateTer»  cither 
right  or  wroQ^  of  any  beiog,  thiqg,  slate,  independeal  of  matter,  aay 
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it  nmn,  but  would  tepante  Htelf  tberefrom  compklely.  I  etoikoC  sm 
that  this  point  requires  argument ;  namelyi  thai  ll^JMentiuieDt  of  the 
■piritual  is  coxsTrnmoNAL  io  man. 

Besides :  Man  requires  such  a  fiieuhy.  Many  things  can  be  known 
only  by  its  instrumentality.  We  often  require  to  know  what  causality 
cannot  reach,  because  it  has  no  data  od  which  to  operate,  or  because 
unknown  contingencies  will  render  the  results  unknown  \  in  short| 
which  can  be  arrived  at  through  no  other  ficulty,  but  which  can  be 
by  this.  Which  often  is  by  this.  IMan  has  a  power  of  vision  which 
the  light  of  the  sun  cannot  enlighten,  cannot  bedim.  Which  thick 
darkness  cannot  obstruct  Which  penetrates  die  unknown  future. 
Which  dives  deep  into  the  sea  of  time,  and  gathers  pearls  from  its 
bottomless  abyss.  Which  distance  does  not  intercept  Whfeh  sees, 
not  with  the  natural  eye,  but  uses  the  telescope  of  angek  Which 
reads  the  book  of  fiite  before  timo  has  broken  its  seals.  Whieh  de- 
scries danger,  and  either  shuns  it  or  prepares  therefor.  Which  pre- 
cedes time  and  plucka  many  a  goMen  apple,  a  delicious  fruit,  before 
Saturn^  opens  them  to  the  gase  and  the  contempTatioa  of  alL  Which 
looks  doA\7i  the  long  vista  of  time,  and  surveys  all  coming  ages  at  one 
great  view.  \Vhich  soars  above  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Which  leaps 
deaili's  dark  hiatus,  and  reveals  to  man  what  shall  be  hereafter,  when 
the  moon  dies,  the  sun  goes  out,  and  rolling  ages  speed  their  onward 
flight  through  eternity! 

Dut  to  be  specific.  First:  Man  needs  some  element  in  his  nature 
to  spiritualize  ihat  nature.  To  throw  off  its  terrestriality,  and  cthercal- 
ize  his  soul.  To  shake  off  the  materiality  of  his  nature,  and  clothe 
himself  with  immateriality,  as  with  a  garment  of  glory.  To  elevate 
his  entire  nature.  To  whisper  constantly  in  his  cars  that  God  is  a 
spirit :  thnt  ho  himself  is  a  spirit;  that  anon,  he  will  join  a  spiritual 
throne:  which  no  man  can  number,  whose  bodies  wiH  not  wear  out; 
will  only  brighten  with  age.  Oh !  thou  God  of  spirits  innumerable ! 
Can  we  ever  duly  love  Thee,  duly  praise  Thee,  for  this  the  most  glo- 
rious dp|innmcnt  of  our  nature  7  Oh  ^  do  Thoo  spiritualize  our  in- 
most snuis,  thnt  we  may  see  Thee,  worship  Thee,  as  Thou  art !  That 
we  may  cheer  on  earth  by  ttutes,  by  bountiful  repasts,  of  heaven.**  I 
do  certainly  regard  this  view  of  the  nature  of  man  as  beauntiful,  glo- 
rioiis,  beyond  all  ezprcasioo,  all  conception.  Without  it,  existence, 
how  tnme !  Death,  our  extiiiction  I  Life,  transient!  Eternity,  ban- 
ished !  No  conceptkm  of  an  hereafter,  of  a  God!  But,  Ueased  be 
God.  fer  this  element  of  Spiritoality.  For  the  leanna  of  iamortaliqri 
of  divinity  itteacbca. 

«  negodeftliMb 
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board,  sad,  when  on  boftrd,cotildttlkoalj  of  ^inuliMltM.''  Tlioit 
fiictB  are  undoabled.  Their  mferencea  are  palpable.  Theee  fteli  are 
recent  and  itrildiig,  bat  thej  are  by  no  means  alone.    Another: 

Sudden  Death,  The  Bay  State  Democrat  of  laat  evening  announcea 
the  death,  on  Sundajr  momioff,  of  the  Rev.  David  DBmon,  Putor 
of  the  Unitarian  Society  at  West  Cambridge.  He  was  engaged  at 
iteading  on  Friday  afternoon  last,  in  preaching  a  funeral  sennon. 
when  he  was  attaclced  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  has  Uius  proven 
frtal.  A  short  time  since,  while  delivering  an  address  at  a  consecratioa 
of  a  rural  cemetery  at  West  Cambridge|  he  made  the  remark,  that 
possibly  he  should  be  the  first  to  repose  m  death  beneath  its  shades ; 
and  the  words  of  the  speaker  have  literally  proved  true !— Coartir. 

Maria  Bifartin  was  killed  by  her  sweetheart,  William  Corder,  and 
buried  in  a  bam  at  Ipswich,  England ;  and  he  left  for  London.  Her 
mother-in-law  dreamed  three  nights  in  succession,  that  she  had  been 
killed,  and  her  body  buried  m  a  certain  red  bam.  Her  dnawu  alotu 
induced  a  search  in  the  bam,  where  they  discovered  the  body,  and  in 
the  exact  place  where  she  dreamed  it  was,  and  dressed  in  men's 
clothes,  as  she  dreamed  it  was  dressed.    He  was  executed  in  1827. 

The  mother  of  McCoy,  the  Sabbath  before  he  was  killed  in  the  ring 
at  White  Plains,  while  lying  down  to  rest  was  awakened  by  a  horrible 
dream  which  so  terrified  her  that  she  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  run 
into  the  room  where  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  were,  exclaiming,  "I  see 
him  horribly  beaten  the  blood  gushing  from  his  head  with  great 
fury."  I'he  next  Tuesday,  he  was  beaten  tiU  he  was  blind,  and  died 
from  profuse  bleeding. 

A  highly  nervous  woman,  insisted  that  her  sons  should  tackle  up  one 
cold  night,  and  go  a  given  distance  in  a  certain  direction,  where  they 
would  find  some  persons  in  distress.  She  had  had  other  premonitiotta; 
which  they  had  found  to  be  as  she  directed,  and  therefore  went,  and 
found  some  persons  who  had  been  turned  over  in  the  snow,  and  but 
for  this  timely  assistance,  would  have  perished.  With  her,  such  pro* 
phesies  were  so  conmion,  and  so  certain,  that  her  fiunily  always  fol- 
lowed her  visions,  because  they  always  found  them  so  uniformly  co^ 
rect 

The  wife  of  the  Adams  who  was  mnrdered  by  Cok,  dreamed,  two 
successive  nights,  before  the  murder,  that  she  saw  the  lifeless  corpaa 
of  her  husband,  all  mangled,  wrapped  in  a  sail,  and  packed  away  in 
a  box.  She  toll  this  to  her  husband,  and  remonstrated  afanoM  widi 
franlie  eamesbieas  tha  last  tima  he  went  out,  to  prevent  his  gouigi 
iheraolsiaaaoa,thatlwwotld  be  nmriered,    Bodeepwaa 
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Elki  Hicln  prophctied  many  yaon  ago,  that,  in  1842,  Engfand 
would  be  without  a  King,  the  United  States  withuut  a  Preaidcnt,  and 
the  times  hard  in  the  extreme    And  so  it  came  to  pass. 

There  are  many  now  living  in  Boston,  who,  eleven  years  ago, 
heard  Dr.  Beecher  prophesy,  that,  in  ten  years,  Tremont  Theatre 
woukl  be  converted  into  a  church,  and  he  should  preach  in  it  **  And 
it  was  3o/'  Just  ten  years  after  uttering  this  prophesy,  h€  preached 
its  dedication  sermon.  And  what  is  more,  he  uttered  the  prophesy 
when  there  was  no  shadow  of  a  prospect  of  its  being  fulfilled.  The 
main  theatre  of  Boston — of  New-Eagland — popdar;  every  thing 
mgainst  the  prophecy.  But  it  has  literally  been  fulfillod,  and  *^  at  the 
time  appointed."  And  what  is  still  more,  this  prophecy  was  uttered 
during  a  revival,  in  which  this  finuhy  was  of  course  unusually  active. 

Josephine  was  Bonaparte's  prophetess.  He  generally  foUowed  her 
advice.  She  told  nim  not  to  go  to  Russia  that  year.  He  disobeyed. 
He  fell.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  the  great  man  ever  lived  who  had 
not  some  bosom  friend,  generally  a  female,  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  mother, 
a  friend  uf  childhood,  or  some  female  friend,  whose  whole  soul  is  m 
the  cause  to  which  he  devotes  his  life,  to  give  the  required  advice. 
This  spirituality,  this  intuition,  is  in  the  organiation  of  woman,  in 
the  head  of  woman.  Bat  enough.  I  shall  not  be  believed.  Thou'  I  do 
not  put  forth  these  views  as  positively  as  most  others  that  I  advance, 
still,  I  think  them  correct  I  think  I  find  them  advanced  by  Phreno- 
logy.  If  others  think  otherwise,  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  their 
Ofnnion  as  I  have  to  mine. 

THmntT.  Man  requires  and  uses  this  facuhy  as  a  guide  to  truth. 
^  There  is  a  divinity  within"  some  men  that  siexes  truth  by  a  kind  of 
mtuition,  and  without  the  aid  of  intellect  That  seenis  truth,  as  the 
hound,  the  fox.  That  drinks  it  in  as  the  fish  drinks  m  the  water,  and 
with  evidence,  without  evidence,  in  spite  of  frllacious  evidence,  ar- 
rives at  truth.  It  aids  causality  in  reasoning.  It  helps  comparison 
propound  analogies.  It  joins  ideality  in  her  sublime  reveries,  and 
opens  a  door  for  the  reception  of  truth  through  that  channel  It  guides 
the  social  afltoiona  upon  proper  objects.  It  warns  us  of  hypocrites, 
and  tells  us  whom  to  shun,  whom  to  trust  Man  has,  or  can  have,  in 
his  own  soul,  a  directory  and  a  compass,  to  spy  out  his  coming  destiny, 
which,  unperveited  and  properly  cnhivated,  will  warn  him  of  ap- 
proaching danger  and  point  out  the  road  to  success  and  happiness. 

But  I  am  talking  Greek  to  many.  To  most  Few  have  this  organ, 
except  very  feebly  developed.  Miserably  small  in  the  American  head  I 
Usually,  a  deep  e««f fy,  and  thai  in  soiled  Ckristiam.  They  evea 
frU9  thsnsslfas  in  rejecting  Phicnofegy,  Magnetism,  every  thing, 
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of  this  Moond.  Phrenology  nyt  thut  this  fiicnhy  eakts,  and 
the  inferenee  that  a  sptritual  Mata  alao  eziilt,  that  CM  ii  a  spirit,  that 
■an  has  a  spiritual  dqiartment  in  his  nalare,  that  man  can  commune 
frith  God,  with  spirits,  and  with  etemitf,  and  kindred  inferences,  fol- 
low as  a  necessary  consequence. 


ucnii  IL 

smLRiTALnT  oomnuBD.    nrsaiMcn. 

"  To  be  ipiriiDiUj  miaded,  to  life.** 


Hatdto  demonstrated  the  etistimce  of  this  &cuky,  it  remains  to 
point  out  its  legitimate  functioni  and  then  to  draw  those  inferencea  de- 
pendent thereon. 

Prayer — spiritual  communion  with  God — is  one  of  its  functions. 
I  hare  my  doubts  whether  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  fully  understood — 
whether  its  true  analysis  haa  yet  been  given.  The  general  impres- 
sion is  that  its  main  object  should  \^  to  ^rtM^  mhmU  something — to 
supplicate  some  blessing,  obtain  some  gifi  from  Ood.  This  interpre- 
tation cannot  be  sanctioned  by  Phrenology.  Thia  science  ahowa— «ll 
nature  shows— that  the  whole  unif arse,  God  himaelf  included,  is  go- 
Temed  by  immutable,  unalterable  laws— that  causes  ai|d  eflects  reign 
supreme,  and  allow  not  the  least  chance  for  prayer  to  eflect  the  least 
change  in  eflects,  because  it  cannot  change  their  causes.  And  to 
suppose  that  human  entreaties  can  change  the  mind,  the  will,  the  eter- 
nal purpose  of  the  Almighty,  is  uttar  fioUy— is  downri^  blasphemy. 
These  notions  are  rerohing  to  correct  notions  of  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  But,  having^already  refuted  the  doctrine,  let  us  in- 
quire, What  is  the  true  function  of  prayer,  and  what  its  eflect  1 

Its  function  is  the  exercise  of  the  selfsame  spiritual  feeling  already 
pointed  out.  The  value  of  this  spiritual  fiseUng,  has  been  already 
shown,  and  prayer  induces  this  spiritual  state  of  mind.  ^  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  ao  that  we  do  not,  perhaps  cannot,  know 
his  nature,  or  the  mode  of  his  existence ;  but,  be  he  what  be  mayi 
prayer  assimiktes  our  aouls  to  his  soul,  and,  hj  frequently  throwing 
us  into*a  spiritual,  holy  frame  of  mind,  it  induces  a  perwumenef  of 
this  spiritual  state  which  foreknows  the  future,  and  perccivca  the  truth, 
as  if  by  magic  When  particularly  anxious  to  perceive  and  enforce 
tmth,  I  feel  like  praying,  perhaps  not  audibly,  but  like  throwing  mf- 
aslf  into  this  spiritual  stala  in  which  tntth  flows  into  my  own  wadf 
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peoded  in  hailding  Trinity  Church,  in  New- York,  had  been  spent  in 
making  a  magnificent  pleasure  park,  adapted  expressly  to  call  out  the 
religious  sentiments^  how  infinitely  more  real  homage  would  be  o^ 
fered  up  to  Grod  than  will  ever  be  exercised  within  its  massive,  fash- 
ionable walls  1  I  have  no  objection  to  having  churches.  If  they  pro- 
mote the  religious  feelings,  they  are  useful  If  not,  they  are  injunooSt 
But,  be  they  good  or  bad,  to  spend  so  much  money  in  their  erectioui 
is  making  but  a  poor  use  of  what,  if  properly  applied,  spent  in  works 
of  charity,  would  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

By  spiritualizing  the  soul,  prayer  prevents  grossness  and  sinful  ani- 
mal indulgence,  and  refines,  elevates,  purifies,  and  exalts  the  soul  more 
than  words  can  tell,  but  not  more  than  may  every  reader  experience. 

The  reader  will  see  an  additional  reason,  from  the  analysis  of  this 
iacuhy,  wvhy  revivals  of  religion  and  religious  exercises  should  be 
ptrmanenif  not  transcient  The  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  ghosts  is  in 
point,  and  strengthens  our  position  of  spiritual  premonitk>ns.  If  yon 
ask  me  whether  I  believe  in  the  existence  and  appearance  of  ghosts,  I 
say  yes,  with  emphasis.  Not  that  I  ever  saw  one.  Nor  is  it  the  tes- 
tmiony  of  others  that  imparts  this  confidence.  //  is  this  principle.  I 
never  saw  an  apparition.  My  organ  of  spirituality  is  too  small  ever 
to  see  one.  But  I  believe  this  principle.  It  will  not  lie.  I  believe  that 
the  spirits  of  departed  friends  hover  over  us,  and  conduct  our  choicei 
oar  course.  I  believe  the  spirit  of  my  departed  mother  has  watched 
over  her  son,  guided  his  footsteps  into  the  paths  of  Phrenology,  and 
•till  continues  to  throw  around  him  those  spiritual  impressions  which 
tells  him  what  is  truth,  and  guides  him  in  its  exposition.  She  pnyed 
for  her  oldest  son  on  her  dying  bed,  and  even  while  death  was  sever- 
ing hcT  spirit  from  her  body.  To  these  spiritual  exercises,  readeri 
you  may  possibly  owe  a  small  debt  of  gratitude.  And  if  this  be  delu- 
sion, let  me  be  deluded.     Let  me  be  joined  to  this  idol,  if  idol  it  be. 

I  believe  farther :  If  we  were  sufficiently  spiritualized,  we  migfal 
hold  converse  with  the  spirits  of  our  departed  friends,  with  angelS| 
and  with  Qod  I  I  believe  they  might  become  our  guardian  angels,  to 
tell  us  all  what  we  should  do,  and  what  avoid.  I  believe  we  mi^ 
talk  with  them,  as  did  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  prophets !  And 
when  oar  friends  die,  we  need  not  be  separated  from  them,  thoagh 
we  live  and  they  are  dead.  They  are  in  a  state  more  exalted  than 
oars,  but,  if  we  were  as  spiritually  minded  as  we  are  capable  of  being, 
we  coaU  still  hold  direct  communion  with  them,  and  they  wouhi  be- 
come spiritual  conductors,  carrying  a  torch-light  by  which  we  could 
(aide  our  erring  footsteps  into  the  paths  of  success,  of  holiness,  ol  Hap* 
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BicTiM  m. 

BP8CIAL    PKOTIDS*^«0B8 
«« Trait  In  Uie  Lord." 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject,  and  desenriog  of  remark  in  th.s 
connection,  is  the  doctrine  of  "  Divinb  Provipcnces"  so  callad.  Spiri- 
tual guidance,  has  already  been  seen  to  be  recognized  by  Phrenology. 
But  about  providential  interjfositions  k  knows  nothing.  Whaterer 
affects  do  not  result  from  causatun^  or,  especially,  whatever  inUmtpU 
causation,  it  discards.  Nature  never  allows  anything  to  step  in  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  Spiritual  impressions  may  guidt^  and  hence 
may  be  called  providential  interpositions  by  their  guiding  our  choice ; 
but,  they  never  cut  off  legitimate  effects  from  their  true  causes,  and  sub 
stitute  others.  Still,  an  event  is  none  the  less  providential  when  a'spi 
ritual  precaution  or  monition  forewarns  us  to  escape  danger,  or  induces 
lis  to  choose  our  best  good,  than  if  the  laws  of  nature  were  interrupted 
and  the  great  arrangement  of  cause  and  eflSxt  rendered  null  and  void ; 
for  the  results  are  equally  beneficial  to  us.  If  our  organization  be 
fine,  and  if  this  feeling  of  spirituality  be  cultivated,  wo  shall  be  prd> 
sen'cd  from  all  harm  thereby,  and  guided  into  the  right  course,  so  that 
our  happiness  be  secured.  And  the  fact  is  beautiful  to  philosophy,  and 
encouraging  to  mortals,  that  those  who  are  the  most  perfectly  organ! 
sed,  should  receive  most  of  this  heavenly  guidance.  By  cultivating 
those  his^hcst  elements  of  our  nature,  already  specified,  we  shall  be 
most  effectually  promoUig  our  own  highest  happiness. 

But  \vc  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  of  providence  without  exposing 
a  prevailing;  error  in  regard  to  what  are  considered  providencca.  Spi- 
rituality perceives,  follows,  and  trusts  in  these  spiritual  guidings ;  hope 
expects  good  to  result  therefrom;  veneration  adores  God  therefor; 
and  benevolence  adoring  God  for  his  kindness,  trusts  in  him  thai  these 
spiritual  guidings  will  be  for  good  ;  and  all,  guided  by  causality,  that 
they  will  harmonize  with  fixed  lawa.  This  principle  leads  lo  the  in- 
ference that  all  spiritual  guidings  and  providences,  as  fiir  as  these  pro* 
Tidenccs  exist,  axe  for  good-^^Lte  never  afflictive,  but  always  pleasura- 
ble. Nor  does  the  benevolent  Creator  of  all  things  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  He  does  not  give  pam^rst,  that  he  may  give  pleasure 
afterwards.  In  every  single  instance  throughout  creation,  he  so  ar- 
sangea  it  as  to  give  M  pleasure,  and  no  pain  in  older  to  arrive  at  that 
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— ^hat  it  was  a  myMerions  proridence,  tent  at  a  chaaliaemeDt,  to  wean 
them  from  earth  and  earthly  thinga,  and  plaee  their  souls  on  hearen 
and  hearenly  things.'*  And  yet  hoth  the  gormandizing  of  the  child 
and  also  the  dissection,  showed  its  death  to  have  heen  caused  solely 
hy  parental  indulgence.  I  doabt  not  bu*  erery  reader  has  seen  iases 
m  point.  And  then,  what  idea  must  he  have  of  Ood,  who  suppose  3  he 
killed  the  child,  not  only  without  law,  but  directly  in  the  teeth  of  those 
very  laws  which  he  himself  has  established*  And  eren  if  they  think 
lie  meant  it  for  their  good,  just  as  though  he  did  not  know  how  to 
seek  their  good  without  making  them  thus  miserabla 

Similar  remarks  appertain  to  the  sickness  of  aduhs.  We  go  on  to 
violate  erery  law  of  physiology,  and  for  a  series  of  years,  and  then, 
when  nature  would  hin  vindicate  her  laws  by  punishing  their  aggres- 
•ion,  wc  deafen  our  ears  and  harden  our  hearts  to  her  remonstrances 
by  accusing  the  Deity  of  stepping  aside  from  his  laws,  and  tormenting 
tn  by  his  afflictive  providences.  The  plain  fact  is  this,  that  ire  nuZi 
never  be  sick.  We  have  no  right  lo  be  sick.  We  are  eulpaUe  ht 
being  sick,  for  all  of  every  things  is  caus^xl.  All  sickness  is  caused| 
an  I  caused  directly  by  the  violation  of  some  physiological  law.  Let 
parents  as  parents,  obey  these  laws,  and  then  let  children  bo  brought 
ap  in  their  obedience,  and  then  continue  therein  all  the  days  of  their 
lives,  HO  sicknessj  no  pmin^  vwuldj  could  occur.  Every  organ  of  the 
body  was  made  to  bo  healthy,  none  to  be  sickly.  Health  is  but  the 
natural^  primitive,  action  of  them  all,  while  sickness  is  their  abnormal 
or  painful  action.  Let  them  alone,  save  giving  them  their  unnaturaL 
stimulants,  and  they  will  all  go  on  to  perform  their  normal,  healthy 
function  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  No  truth  is  more  self-evident, 
than  that  hc:i!th  is  the  natural  function  of  every  faculty,  and  sickness 
their  ptTvortrd  function.  If  we  do  not  make  ourselves  sick,  we  shall 
always  be  woll.  Teeth  wore  never  made  to  acha  They  were  made 
to  mastiatCo  f<xKl.  They  give  us  poin  only  when  we  cause  their  decay 
by  abusing  them.  The  Indian  never  has  decayed  or  aching  teeth,  nor 
need  wr  ii'  we  take  proper  care  of  them.  60  with  every  other  organ 
of  the  body.  They  all  give  ns  pain  only  after  we  have  abased  tbeo, 
and  in  comaqitMcc  of  that  abuse.  And  the  natnral  order  of  leath  is, 
that,  like  the  setting  san,  we  should  gradually  descend  the  liill  of  lifc 
and  die  by  slow  and  impereoptiUe  degrees,  jost  as  the  western  sky  be* 
eomes  less  and  less  bri^  till,  finally,  the  last  rays  have  taken  their 
departure.  Violent  death,  in  dM  prime  of  life,  is  most  abhorrent — is 
mconcdvably  shocking  Id  Benevdenea,  and  forma  no  part  of  the  Mf»- 
nriotderofllungt^orortlMPkevideBeaoraod.    We  die  in  spilt  of 
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for  its  rccoption.  In  convenioo,  I  believe.  It  conmts  nmply  in  tha 
apiritualizaium  of  our  natures  already  pointed  out,  the  main  medium 
of  which  is  manrcUousness.  By  operating  upon  this  faculty  and  or- 
gan, it  extends  the  range  of  its  action  so  as  to  quicken  benevolence, 
veneration,  hope,  conscientiousness,  and  the  whole  moral  group ;  and 
this  gives  them  that  ascendency  over  the  propensities  which  we  have 
already  shown  to  constitute  virtue,  the  j^roduct  of  which  is  ^joy  in  tha 
Iloly  Ghost,"  moml  purity,  and  consequently  happiness.  Natural,  it  is ; 
supernatural,  it  is  not  Not  for  the  chosen  few — the  elect.  But  as 
free  as  the  air  of  heaven,  or  the  gushing  fountain.  All  can,  who  will, 
drink  in  these  heavenly  influences — be  converted — ^be  holy — ^be  hap- 
py. Nor  should  any  wait  to  be  operated  on.  They  must  operate  on 
themselves — must  proy — must  $piri(Malize  themselves.  And  so  wo 
must  spiritualize,  convert,  one  another ;  for  all  the  organs  are  capable 
of  being  excited.  The  exercise  of  these  spiritual  feelings  in  one,  will 
tend  to  excite  them  in  others,  and  then  again  in  others ;  thus  widening 
their  influences  and  happifying  mankind  beyond  what  tongue  can  ex 
press  or  mind  conceive. 

Prayer,  being  an  exercise  of  this  spiritual  feeling,  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  it  in  others ;  that  is,  to  convert  others — to  convert 
ourselves.  So,  praying  for  the  impenitent  is  equally  calculated,  as  al- 
ready shon-n,  to  spiritualize,  convert,  them.  And  let  all  seek  these 
reli;,nou8,  cle\'ating  influences,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  should  eat, 
or  think,  or  talk ;  namely,  to  bo  happy  in  their  exercise. 

But,  let  these  exercises  be  permaneni,  not  transient.  To  suddin 
conversions,  the  same  principles  apply  that  are  already  shown  to  gi6- 
veni  revi\'al8.     But,  the  mere  statement  of  the  principle  is  sufficient 

Is  it  not  highly  probable,  that  these  principles  throw  some  light  on 
the  existonce  of  what  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  Holy  Ghost;  the 
Spirit  of  (fod,  <Scc  T  £>o  not  these  phrases  refer  simply,  solely,  to  that 
ipititual  existence  of  God  already  pointed  out,  and  refer  to  the  mode 
of  Divine  existence,  rather  than  to  separate  personages  of  the  Deity  % 
At  all  events,  other  than  this,  Plurenology»  as  far  as  I  am  now  able  to 
interpret  it,  knows  nothing  of  the  existence  of  a  separate  part  or  per. 
aon  of  the  Deity  corresponding  with  the  usual  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
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y  The  doctrine  of  the  immaterklity  of  the  sool,  of  an  elemd  enMeDce 
'  bejond  the  grate,  is  glorious,  is  beitfific,  in  the  highest  degiee,  and 
||  holds  out  the  blessed  hope  that  that  etonity  may  be  infinitely  happy,  as 
gp  well  as  of  infinite  daration.  But,  it  ii  alleged,  that  Phcenology  mili- 
ir  fetes  seriously  against  this  soul-inspiring  doctrine,  by  demonstrating 
It  the  eiistence  of  rebtions  between  the  body  and  the  mind  so  intimate, 
j  so  perfectly  reciprocal,  in  nearly  or  quite  every  and  all  conceiTable  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  leave  room  for  the  inference— as  even  to  force  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  upon  us,  that,  when  the  body  dies,  thg  sool  dies 
miso.  The  intimacy  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  body  and  the 
mind,  I  admit.  But  I  do  not  admit  the  ihTrfore^  that  mind  is  mate* 
rial  This  therefore  depends,  not  on  the  inimacp  of  the  relation  bt- 
.ween  the  body  and  the  mind,  but  on  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  ^my 
*^lation  whatever.  Whether  this  intimacy  be  great  or  little ;  uniform, 
or  occasional ;  fsr/iwtf|f  reciprocal,  or  not  so  at  all ;  does  not  affect  the 
question.  Be  the  relation  ever  so  distant,  so  that  it  but  exist  a<  tUlj 
that  existence  goes  just  as  fiir  in  proof  of  either  doctrine,  materiality  or 
immateriatity,  as  would  the  most  intimate  relation.  But,  I  cannot  see 
that  the  existence  of  this  relation,  be  it  more  or  less  perfectly  reciprocal, 
proves  any  thing  cither  way.  Even  if  matter  should  be  shown  to  be 
the  cause,  and  mind  the  effect,  the  doctrine  of  materialism  would  not 
necessaritly  follow.  If  it  could  even  be  shown,  that  organisation  was 
the  cause  of  mind,  and  that  mind  was  simply  the  product  or  function 
of  organization  in  operation,  I  cannot  see  that  this  product  is  neoeosa* 
rily  material  because  ics  machine  or  manufacturer  is  material.  And 
the  more  9o,  since  we  cannot  say  for  certain  that  the  physiology  is  the 
cause,  and  the  mentality  the  effect,  rather  than  mind  the  cause,  and 
physiology  the  tfftct.  That  laws  of  cause  and  effect  exist  between  the 
two,  or  even  govern  all  the  relations  of  either  to  the  other,  is  demon- 
strated by  Phrenology ;  but  whether  it  is  the  original  cast  and  charac- 
ter of  the  mind  which  gives  the  form  and  texture  to  tho  body,  to  the 
brain,  or  the  sinand  other  conditions  of  the  fauiar,  that  govern  the  for* 
mer,  has  not  yet  been  fully  established.  And  even  if  mind  could  be 
shown  to  be  the  psoduct  of  organised  matter  in  actmn,  dM  ssaleriality 
e?  immaterialily  of  that  milid  reaaains  still  undecided,  that  < 
on  the  nature  of  mind  iMii;  and  not  on  ito  OMterial  agent 
But  it  is  hardly  neeMMiy  In  discoM  this  whole  mAtieeief 
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•■But.  taytoor,  **  «  nn(  f^»>  u>>r:  1 '!.•  m^  .:  ii  ipliirf.  (hr  l*  ^iliiruto 
lwinin.it  i'»n  of  hoprT  lUvr  x%r  n«4  ^  I'Tj/.l.  Mr»fl  .-in!  pr-««pfN*t«,  m 
uar  '-hil  If'-n.  in  prop»-rty.  fiin".  in'i  Il-vfril  ntt  iinmrn*^.  aii>i  tin  imi  olh 
y<i%,  «'iiri  i«nt  (u  iaiisK^  thii  focultx.  without  rf^iniii:^  t>  th'*«<*  far- 
fct  hn|.  ani  at  brti  oiily  Tpi«an-  rrrrriff .  of  ihw  or^'^ii  T  What  it 
y,i'ir  ;»'.'^that  an<4hrr  «iai*».  ani  n  4  lhi«,  f on«-itaii  *  it*  li*fritiinat«i 
f  iili'-rr  ..f  .  xrfi**' '  Wr  la<fff,  thit  to  hopr  tor  thu  u-o;M  ■  {jo-mIi,  u 
i*j  tr.i'*  atil  Diiural  fiin>*iion  Why.  then,  a^nn'lon  i«i  rrjl.  krinirn 
fun  u  ri.  r»r  on«»  thai  is  bi4h  unnrtJiiii  bikI  f  him«  ri^-nl  ^^ 

I^kiL.  fir^.  at  i»  tocaif^m  f^>rati  »ti  if  ■  rrn.iin  ruMr  to  liirrriioa 
•ft!  .-I't  of  f«irK«i.m.  Thou:(h  rvr ry  or^nit  i«  <!•'•! j»n*^  lo  «r!  with 
r^rrv  och^r.  yH  all  th"  orffinf  are  d^^i^nc^  to  art  mn^  u  iih  tti'Mr  lorai- 
cd  ii«-arf-«i  to  th'tn  Ai  ihr  hintx  ami  lanr*.  ()r«:j^r|  to  art  «riib 
prrfit-t  rrt-ijifoiity.  »r^  ibt^forr  plar'-d  *-V»r  to  rai-h  *<hi  r.  and  m 
6i  thr  c  rr«  an<l  tifain,  and  of  all  tb«*  orpnt  uf  th"  ho^y  to,  of  appiiil« 
UiJ  ari)ii:«itir'>n* «!,  thai  «<*  may  Liy  up  <*alaM'**  an.  of  thr  lorial.  of 
th^  r/'  II-^^'TmI.  'if  th"  moral,  c^  all  tiK  or^n«  of  man  HV  miI|  not 
drtn  •fii'm!'"  \>\im  prln-  i|Jr  hrr*-.  !<jt  t imply  rrfrf  fh#i  rv-aiST  to  that  ae- 
rir«  / 1.1:.  !*••  m  Vol  VI .  rntklML  -  Thr  l*hilo«>phy  of  Phrmolojry  " 
wh^r*-  It  i«  fillr  vuini  an- 1  ao  ap|»lic>ii  •■  to  diT^lop  many  Wvfirifal 
aik'l  Ta1-i«^U«*  pnn'-ipira  {^^  alao  p  II  of  thit  wvirit  )  Hut,  lakinf 
ihi«  ;r:ii'-ipU  of  j'ttia  paiition  at  admitfnd.  atHl  applyin:*  k  to  hop^, 
Wf  r'n!  !••  »r.-*in  l»^al«l  am  «;•  thr  m^tii  ttrgmmt ;  and  a^f  amniif 
ih'  ; '  ;■  '.•i*:««  N-^w.  if  lo  th^  rt'it  ivoftomr  of  ni^irr.  th^  U^ 
iimi*  '.-i*  •••  V  ^*i:«  fi^'ihv  hv!  h0^n  oriffmiflr  ifii»n-!r»|  t<i  bi»  r^ 
«rK'»-!  I  ■  'S-*  •.*  "l-i.  f'hit  II.  Urn  d^'^itrn'^  lo  nprratr  nrth  thr  pro^ 
pm«/:.-«  taiir.!;.  )  rt  wo-i' f  hif  Iwirn  l<^ai«^l  ann^nif  ihr  proi^nvrtiisa. 
|fTTit?j«  h-^pr^  hit^  l^cn  ofi?Tni!!y  ir.frn'W  lo  fjXrn  on  ptn^^rty, 
an  !  •  ■■•;■«:»  'S^  Knp«»  of  ♦•^/»minT  wnmr««r|y  rrh.  or  in  oy^nfr  tiah 
amf :?:  •!  •  i«  T»  T^ifr  a  h>p^  for  f^.tir  or  wah  nppriiv.  to  miL^  of 
antir:pi*'-  Mjrf-ir  •»n!v  rt^rr  *  vmniT  mr-il.  or  to  work  pnn^ijnllr  wiifc 
tHr  .iomr^M-  >r,^nt.  in*!  iri«pirr  h  ip^t  app^r'Jiinm.*  to  th**  r<i«il|^ 
A/>  thr«  orpari  \to*tl!  ha%^  >irrn  loraird  hy  th^  aid**  "f  ■^qfiitittt^ 
••«■.  or  ■;  prMl«iiiTrfirai,  or  apprtii#,  or  thr  dom«-«»^  r^o-ip  fttif  ii  ii 
loratMl  af  ftr  **mn  f\r^f  animal  or^ini  a«  poMiMr  •h'ftm*  that  ita 
foam  fvr*r*'Min  if  %M  to  •-•  rr^rirfr«J  t  i  thr  ihtn/«  of  ti-nr  an4  vn», 
ha*,  n  i«  'j^^imI  m  th*-  m^^ral  *To*ip  >h'win7  thai  !••  iium  oifl-r  if  la 
kopr  f»f  «<•»«.'  ptrit>irr«.  no!  a-if-ntl  At. I  wKjI  ■  mtrr,  m  m*^,  k 
if  Inrii^l  \»x  ih«-  a^|«>  'if  flpinfitalitr  rNi  ihr  of»p  haa  I.  ■•«  thif  a  may  fc» 
IM  iff  aaitripniKiiia  mamly  fipnn  a  ffirtia^  «u/# ;  ami  on  ihr  mllaf, 
If  Ika  ttda  a#  ooBacuiiimawBai^  ao  dial  il  aajj  •tfttt  ihr  rvnaMi  af 
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i  phrenology  must  be  untrue."  But  let  those  who  are  zealoui  for  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  beware,  lest,  by  proving  materialism 
upon  phrenology,  they  thereby  prove  it  upon  themselves,  and  thus  fall 
into  the  snare  which  they  liad  set  for  phrenologists.  They  infer  that, 
if  phrenology  is  true,  it  necessarily  implies  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
matrrialism,  and,  consequently,  overthrows  Christianity.  Now,  il^ 
mAer  oil,  phrenology  should  become  (iis  it  unquestionably  will)  fully 
eitablishe<l,  materialists  and  infidels  will  prove  their  doctrines  by  the 
Twry  arguments  furnished  by  Christians  themselves. 

^  They  wilt  reason  thus :  *  According  to  your  own  arguments,  if 
phrenolog)'  is  true  it  establishes  the  truth  of  materialism,  infidelity,  fatal- 
ism, Slc,  :  phrf*nology  is  demonstrably  true;  therefore  the  doctrines oi 
naterblism,  infidelity,  fatalism,  6lc.,  are  undeniable.'  And  thus,  even 
*  thoughthcirargumentBaresophistical,  Christians  will  be  'condemned 
>  out  of  their  own  mouth,'  or  else  driven  to  the  disagreeable  altematiTe 
I  of  admitting  that  their  arguments  are  fallacious,  and  the  offspring  of 
!     religious  bigotry.*'* 

But,  so  far  from  bearing  m  the  least  in  favor  of  materialism,  Phre- 
nology furnishes  the  strongest  argument  that  exists  in  £ivor  of  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  spiritual  state.  No  argument  can 
be  stronger  in  proof  of  any  thing  whatever,  than  the  existence  of  this 
organ  and  faculty  of  spirituality  is  proof  that  man  has  an  immaterial 
nature,  a  spiritual  existence.  What  proof  can  be  stronger  that  man  is 
a  seeing  bebg  than  the  iact  that  he  possesses  eyes,  adapting  him  to 
•eeing,  and  constituting  him  a  seeing  being?  What,  that  he  is  a  rea- 
soning being,  than  his  possession  of  the  primary  element  or  faculty  of 
reason  ?  What  that  he  has  a  spiritual  nature  than  the  analysis  of  the 
primary  clement  of  spirituality  just  shown  to  form  a  constituent  portion 
of  his  nature?  It  is  demonstrative  proof  It  is  the  highest  possible 
Older  of  proof  It  settles  the  matter  completely.  It  leaves  no  evasion, 
no  cavilling,  no  room  for  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Man  has  a  spiritual, 
immaterial  nature,  just  as  much  as  he  has  a  friendly  nature,  or  an  ob* 
serving  nature,  or  a  moving  nature,  or  any  other  nature,  and  is  there* 
forsi  and  thereby,  and  therein,  an  immaterial  being,  just  as  mnch  as  he 
is  a  thinking  being,  a  talking  being  a  parental  being,  a  remembering 
being,  or  possessed  of  any  other  constitutional  quality  whate%*er.  Am* 
ptification  will  not  strengthen  the  argument  There  it  is,  in  the  plain* 
ast  terms.  Whoever  admits  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  denies  that  the 
aoul  is  immaterial,  is  incapable  of  reasoning.  To  admit  the  troth  of 
this  acience,  b  of  neceasity  to  admit  the  spirituality  and  the  immaterial* 
kf  of  man.  No  middle  ground,  no  other  position  ezistSL 
*  rowlor't  PfMtkal  rhrenology. 
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^  But,''  says  one,  ^  is  not  this  world  the  natural  sphere,  the  legitimate 
Isnnination  of  hopet  Have  we  not  earf^y  desires  and  prospects,  in 
oQr  children,  in  property.  Tamo,  intellectual  attainments,  and  kindred  ob- 
jects, sufficient  to  satiate  this  faculty,  without  resorting  to  those  fitr- 
fetched,  and  at  best  only  visionary  reveries,  of  this  organ?  What  is 
your  proof  that  another  8tat<«,  and  not  this,  constitutes  its  legitimate 
sphere  of  exercise  ?  We  iiiorr,  that  to  hope  for  this  world's  goods,  is 
its  true  and  natural  function.  Why,  then,  abandon  its  real,  known 
fiuirtion,  for  one  that  is  both  uncertain  and  chimerical  ?" 

Look,  first,  at  its  location.  Location  is  a  certain  guide  to  direction 
and  cost  of  ftmction.  Though  every  organ  is  designed  to  act  with 
every  other,  yet  all  the  organs  are  designed  to  act  most  with  those  locat- 
ed nearest  to  them.  As  the  heart  and  lungs,  designed  to  act  with 
perfect  reciprocity,  arc  therefore  placed  ckise  to  each  other,  and  so 
of  the  eyes  and  brain,  and  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body;  so,  of  appetite 
and  acquisitiveness,  that  we  may  lay  up  eatables ;  so,  of  the  social,  of 
the  intelloctual,.of  the  moral,  of  all  the  organs  of  man.  We  will  not 
demonstrate  this  principle  here,  but  simply  refer  the  reader  to  that  ae- 
ries of  articleii  in  Vol.  VI.,  entitled,  ^  The  Philosophy  of  Phrenology," 
where  it  is  fully  stated  and  so  applied  as  to  develop  many  heatitifal 
and  valuable  principles.  (See  also  p.  34  of  thb  work.)  But,  taking 
this  principle  of  juxta  position  as  admitted,  and  ap|dying  h  to  hope, 
we  find  its  organ  located  among  the  moral  orgmtu ;  and  not  among 
the  propensities.  Now,  if  in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  the  legi- 
dmatc  function  of  this  faculty  had  been  originally  intended  to  be  re> 
sCricted  to  this  world,  (that  is,  been  designed  to  operate  with  the  pro- 
pensities mainly,)  it  would  have  been  located  among  the  propensitieB. 
Ifman^  hopes  have  been  originally  intended  to  fasten  on  property, 
and  to  inspire  the  hope  of  becoming  immensely  rich,  or  to  operate  with 
ambition  so  as  to  create  a  hope  for  fame ;  or  with  appetite,  to  make  na 
anticipate  rapturously  every  coming  meal,  or  to  work  principally  witk 
the  domestic  organs,  and  inspire  hopes  appertaining  to  the  famSf^ 
Ac,  this  organ  would  have  been  located  by  the  side  of  acquisitive- 
ness, or  approbativeneas,  or  appetite,  or  the  domestic  group.  But  h  is 
located  as  far  Jrom  these  animal  organs  as  possible,  showing  that  its 
main  function  is  ii4>#  to  be  restricted  to  the  things  of  time  mi  sense, 
hnt  it  is  located  in  the  moral  group,  showing  that  its  main  office  is  to 
hope  for  mor^  pleasores,  not  animal.  And  what  is  more,  is  most,  it 
is  located  by  the  side  of  spirituality  on  the  one  hand,  so  that  it  may  Sm- 
Isn  iu  antieipotioQS  mamly  npon  a  spiritmal  staie ;  and  on  the  olhec, 
tf  the  aide  of  ctwteiealionsnesi^  ao  that  it  may  eipect  the  rewaida  of 
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itronger  proof  can  exist,  that  to  hope  for  a  fiitare  slate  of  being  is  tha 
natural  function  of  this  fiiculty,  than  the  universalUy  of  this  expecta- 
tion in  all  ages,  among  all  flesh.  In  short,  the  same  argument  hf 
which  the  function  of  Divine  worship  was  proved  to  be  constita- 
ttonal,  (p.  46  to  53J  mtUaiu  mutandis^  proves,  with  equal  clearness 
that  to  expect  to  exist  hereafter  is  the  legitimate,  primitive  func- 
tion of  hope,  and  not  its  perverted  function.  And  that  same  branch ' 
of  this  argument  by  which  it  was  shown  that  worship  was  noC 
taught,  but  was  innattj  also  provca  the  innateness  of  this  expecta- 
tion of  eternity.  Without  this  faculty,  and  unless  to  hope  fer  eter* 
nity  were  its  true  function,  man  could  Ibrm  no  more  conception  or 
idea  of  a  future  state  than  the  blind  man  could  of  colors.  In  shoil^ 
all  the  ramifications  of  that  argument,  apply  to  this.  The  premisei| 
the  dau^  the  application,  the  answers  to  objections,  the  all  of  eithari 
are  every  way  alike. 

But,  again :  (And  this  argument  applies  equally  to  veneration.)  IT 
to  expect  to  live  hereafter,  be  the  true  function  of  hope,  that  fune- 
tion,  that  hope,  mujt  be  every  way  beneficial  to  man ;  for  every 
organ,  faculty,  element  of  our  nature,  exercised  in  harmony  with 
its  normal,  primitive  constitution,  is  every  way  promotive  of  happi- 
ness,  because  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  iu  constitution.  Bui  whal* 
ever  exercise  of  any  fiurulty  is  aol  in  harmony  with  its  normal,  primi- 
tive constitution,  violates  the  natural  laws,  and  thus  induces  their  pen- 
alty. Now,  I  submit  to  any  reflecting  mind,  what  pain,  what  penally 
is  there  that  grows  naturally,  necessarily,  out  of  this  hope  of  imnior* 
tality?  So  fiur  from  experiencing  pota  in  the  act  itself,  the  human 
mind  even  exults  in  the  pleasures  of  such  anticipation  as  much  as  hi 
perhaps,  any  other  mental  exercise  whatever.  If  I  wished  to  giva 
the  human  mind  a  literal  banquet  of  pleasure,  I  would  feast  it  on 
thoughts  of  immortality.  If  I  wisbad  to  make  the  strongest  poasibki 
and  the  most  impressive,  appeal  Mk  x^nd  or  aoul  of  man,  I  would 
found  thai  appeal  on  etermiy!'  fEmil  does  thy  hope  of  existing 
hereafter,  gir^  thee  pleasure  or^na  thee  pain?  And  if  pain,  is 
that  pain  the  mctssarff  or  the  afieBental,  accompaniment  of  hopet 
That  is,  is  it  absolutely  impossible  for  hope  to  be  exercised  withoal 
inducing  this  pain  f  Sorely  not  Nor  do  any  painful  after  coosa> 
quences  grow  necessarily  out  of  this  exercise  of  hope.  Both  the  exer*' 
cise  of  hope  in  this  way,  and  all  the  products  of  that  exercise,  are 
pleasurable  aa/jr,  and  pleasuiable,  too,  in  the  highest  possible  degiaa. 
There  is  n#  paio,  no  punishment  growing  oot  of  this  exercise  of  hopi^ 
tan  a  certain  rswmrl    Tbarefinra,  this  exerdse  is  in  obedience  lo  Iha 
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tire  and  expectation)  In  case  there  were  no  hereafter,  man  would 
hare  no  hope  adajHcd  thereto,  or  capable  of  creating  this  expectation. 
And,  surely,  the  location  of  hope  by  the  side  of  spirituality,  so  that 
the  two  may  naturally  act  together,  and  thereby  create  the  desire,  the 
feeling,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  state,  and  that  wo  shall  exist  therein 
forever,  forms  the  strongest  kind  of  proof  that  there  is  an  hereafter,  a 
spiritual,  ncver-onJing  state,  adapted  to  that  coiisiitutional  arrangement 
of  the  nature  of  mm.  Who  can  doubt  the  concentration  of  proof  that 
goes  to  establish  this  glorious  resuh  ?  Who  can  say  that  tliis  radiat- 
ing focus  of  truth  is  but  midnight  darkness,  or  only  the  glare  of  the 
delusive  i^niis  fatuus?  Nor  have  1  ever  seen  the  man  who  could  inv*- 
Lidate  this  blcss(*il  conclusion.  It  is  plainly  grafted  on  the  nature  of 
man,  or,  rather,  founded  in  it.  The  admission  of  the  truth  of  Phre- 
nology, presupposes,  and  necesaarily  implies,  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  have  thus  been  brought.  And  I  am  free  to  confess,  that,  faith 
asido,  and  as  a  matter  of  reason  and  argument,  I  pin  my  hopes  of  im- 
mortality  (and  they  are  neither  few  nor  weak,)  on  this  argument 
No  other  argument  that  I  have  ever  seen  at  all  compares  with  it  m 
})oint  of  clearness  and  force.  I  re|)cat  it.  A  natural,  spontaneous  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculty  of  hope,  is  an  expectation  of  existing  hereafter 
This  is  its  natural,  legitimate,  primitiv€  function ;  therefore,  this 
faculty  is  adapted,  and  adapts  man,  to  an  hereafter.  Hence  there  ii 
an  hereafter  adapted  to  this  organ. 

Many  infidels  have  been  converted  from  Atheism,  or  at  least  from 
scepticism  thereby.  Among  the  thousands  that  have  come  to  my 
itnowledge,  the  following  are  given  as  samples : — 

"^  Nmc-Fairfield,  March,  1843. 
"  Mr.  Editor — During  the  little  leisure  I  could  get  from  the  duties 
of  a  private  school  under  my  charge  fur  about  eighteen  months  past,  I 
have  btvMi  studying  Phrenology.  From  the  first,  I  was  so  deeply 
intereste^l  in  its  principles,  its  applicition  to  morals,  religion,  and  al- 
most every  other  subject  of  public  importance,  that  I  determined  to 
become  its  public  advocate  as  soon  as  I  could  command  time  and 
means  to  acquire  that  practical  |>roficiency  adenuate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  duties  involve*!  in  so  responsible  an  undertaking. 
And  I  til  ink,  of  all  other  persons,  1  have  the  gre.itest  reason  to  lov€ 
and  to  rcccrcnce  Phrenology,  in;isrnuch  as  it  lus  bet-n  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  in  saving  me  from  the  rock  of  infidelity,  on  which  I 
had  struck.  When  I  saw,  that  the  miiiJ  was  constitutionally  adapted 
to  the  great  and  leading  principles  of  Christianity,  I  was  enabled  to 
comprehend  the  fallacy  of  the  base  and  servile  doctrines  of  the  infidd. 
Instead  of  inculcating  or  encourapng  any  thing  anti-Christ  on,  m 
some  in  their  ignorance  and  opposition  have  said,  Phrenology  beMlt 
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by  tho  rising  sun,  and  l«fi  niv  soul  to  enjoy  a  great  amount  of  truth, 
e?tahlish**d  in  th«  certainty  of  (Jemoni?tration.  And  it  was  during  the 
limr  of  my  ernnnci nation  from  the  thraldom  of  corrodini^,  souI-kiUing 
un<*('rtaintios,  tliat  1  U^came  accjuainled  with  your  writings.  1  ft*el  to 
r<-j<>irc  iliat  you  have  ever  been  raised  up  to  labor  as  a  Phrenologist 

I  must  s:iy,  before  I  cIosp,  I  am  waiting  with  intense  interest  to  see 
what  ynii  sh.'ill  say  upon  tluHjlogv  in  the  'Journal'  of  this  year.  Hun- 
drfMJ.s  and  tlioiisanils  are  doing  the  same.  Among  these,  1  know  of 
several  (iij»tini,niished  ministers  of  the  go.spel.  Do  your  best.  Be 
thoroucrh.  Your  work,  *  Natural  Theory  of  Phrenology,'  is  good ; 
but  too  limitrtl,  as  I  wrote  vou  several  months  since.  Don't  leave  a 
point  not  thoroughly  treated." 

Littf-rs  an<l  statements  of  this  character,  flow  in  continually  from  all 
quarti'rs.  Those  who  accuse  Phrenology  of  leading  to  infidelity  nod 
sceptiiisTn,  eithi-r  practically  or  theoretically,  have  either  but  a  smat- 
tering^ of  this  sublime,  this  religious  science,  or  else  arc  incapable  of 
compri'h*nding  it  Its  influence  on  my  own  mind  has  been  to  dttpem 
my  relii^Mous  fi-elings,  and  enbrge  th<Mr  boundaries,  not  to  enfeeble 
them.  Trii*^,  it  has  cnfwble'l  my  narrow  minded  sectarian  notions. 
I  thank  (mhI  that  it  has.  Much  that  was  bigoted,  intolorant,  contracted, 
and  orronoous,  it  has  alwdished.  But  the  gold  of  Ophir,  the  wealth  of 
India,  the  treasures  of  the  whole  earth,  could  be  but  a  drop  in  the  buck- 
et compared  with  the  value  of  those  religious  doctrines  ond  feelings 
it  has  (titled  to  my  former  religious  stock.  Nothing  would  tempt  me  to 
return  back  to  that  state  of  seraiHlarkncss  from  which  Phrenology  has 
d»*liv<n'd  mf*.  I  consid«*r  that  true  religious  fet-ling  has  been  multi- 
pli«' 1  within  me  a  himdrtul  fold  by  this  science  Nor,  in  all  my  ex- 
tendril  acfjaintance,  do  1  know  the  man  whom  Phrenology  has  ren- 
dered infidtd.  I  know  those  whom  it  has  liberalized.  Whose  bigotry 
it  has  slain.  Hut  not  whoso  soul  it  has  bardenixl  to  religious  impres- 
sions It  will  meh  the  hearts  of  all  w  ho  drink  in  its  doctrines.  Fear 
not,  th«n,  intellectual  reader.  Fear  not,  pious  reader.  It  will  make 
you  better  Christians.  It  will  purify  your  souls.  It  will  elevate  your 
religious  nature.  It  will  make  you  more  holy-minded,  more  exaJtad 
in  your  views  of  the  character  and  government  of  God,  and  go  fiir  to* 
wards  preparing  you  for  a  bleMed  immoitality. 


itr 

hmmt  W  \hf^  murdaren  of  the  brute  eremtioa. 

aoii  loXr^-r,  >|y  painful  exprrMioci  IcA  oo  ibm 

fn  k^gv^  kat  He  tee  in  market,  or  tee  turn* 

far  ike  ffa*  i&^...  urer.*' 

t  ia  rrfifn^ige  to  flesh  eatiiig      It  i«  a  clearly 
f,  that  no  one  frcultjr  thouki  evar 
witk  the  leii^timate  fanction  of  any 
mtciae  of  two  or  mora  ds  thui  cocd« 
iiWiVBfly  rsercMd.     U  not  this  prineipia 
and  too  plain  even  to  requira 
P  li  «MM4  the  reader  it  referred  to  ^  Edil- 
ditfreM  it  one  of  the  normal 
ia  li  An  pain  rontrqaent  on  wttn^ving 
I  It  whial.  m  beholding  death,  or  the  killing 
willKHit  woanding  benevolence 
■f  mterly  imposible.     Nothing  bat 

*  li  ^fttMj  fMnfnl.     And  now  I  mbmit  to  erery 
i  M  ^jBni/f  to  butcher  animab   for   tbod 
Id  painfial  action  I     Bat  thm  pain* 
f  af  to  high  an  organ,  it  wrong. 
rrfftpt.:.!^  Jrnm%.     Or  thut:  The  exerriaa 
if  iammtimmmt  ImtMm^miaah  ioc  the  table,  nerreaarily  rofnat 
te    '  '  '  '         *    '         '    tha  normal  fuortion  of  brnero 

laorc  Tlua  qiaarraUiag  af  iha  fcmlhaa  givea  ui  pail^  and  m  thara 
fare  wrong  llanea,  maal  at  an  aitacia  af  dwc  cooflictt  with  the  aa- 
lara  of  man 

Now,  wnea  the  killiag  of  animab  riolatci  the  natnre  of  man«  ioma 
great  evtl  moit  grow  out  of  it ,  for  wa  cannot  break  nature'i  lawa, 
wah<iut  eiptrwf  iftf  pain,  and  thai  loo  m  the  direct  Ium  of  th«  tr«aa> 
grvflaioQ  *  And  i  thank  it  waaid  Mt  ba  djlficuk  to  ahow  v4#r#f»— 
BOW — llr«h  eacmg  puaahea  the  tranagrra»r  IWil  a«  diat«<icf  do 
nn(  eocne  withm  the  iphere  of  iJut  work,  haYmg  Mated  the  prmcipUi 
i  Uava  i^  for  the  prtaefH  at  Wml 


**  Another  barharovt  practka  agaiiatl  which  Phrtwolngy  lordly 
asrkmia«  m  U#eliajf  ^rdi  Thit  it,  if  poaaible.  fijll  worar.  repe^ielly 
wh««  th»  bale  warUtfv  are  of  no  atrrire  alWr  betng  kilM  To  kiU 
them  tMddroly  by  a  thai.  It  not  paftictalarly  l«rbaro«a,  biMiaa»  they 
wmBrt  UbK  aad  only  loae  the  pleweure  of  tiring  ,  but  to  kill  th««l 
Irom  ihe  kmi  of  killing,  matt  hanirti  the  h«art  and  aear  hrorToWwea 
ra     Iti  inAaeaca  aa  the  crvel  feepelraler,  it  the  amm 
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leM  bright  To  such,  Phrenology  says,  that  these  gloomy  feelings 
are  caused,  not  by  any  actual  danger,  but  simply  by  their  organs.  I 
tells  them  to  cultivate  this  organ,  and  not  to  indulge  these  religious 
doubts  and  fears. 

4.  I  fmd,  that  most  disbelievers  in  a  future  state,  have  moderate  or 
small  hope,  and  hence  their  expectation  of  existing  hereafter  is  feeble. 
They  say  and  feel,  "  well,  I  neither  know,  nor  cnre  much,  whether  1 
am  to  live  hereafter  or  not,  but  I  will  take  my  chance  with  the  rest 
of  miinkind"  To  such,  this  science  says,  your  doubts  as  to  a  future 
state  £^row  out  of  your  imperfect  phrcnolojrical  organization,  and  not 
out  of  the  fact  that  a  future  state  is  doubtful.  Cuhi\'ate  and  properly 
direct  this  faculty,  and  your  doubts  will  vanish,  your  soul  be  cheered 
with  hopt-s  of  immortality. 

5.  The  proper  cultivation  and  exercise  of  hope,  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  To  show  kow  to  enlarge  and  direct  this  faculty, 
dotts  not  come  within  the  compass  of  this  work,  they  having  been 
treated  in  '  £duc*ation  and  Self-Improvement*'*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
in  order  to  enlarge  it,  it  must  be  exercised^  and  to  effect  this,  its  appro- 
priate food,  (immortality,)  must  be  kept  continually  before  it ;  it  being 
feastod  thereon,  and  ravished  thereby. 

(i  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  fiiiure  state,  is  so  often  commended  and  enforced  in  the  Bible. 
In  thi;*,  the  Bible  Imrmonizes  with  Phrenology,  and  is  rigki. 

7  Some  beautiful  inferences  grow  out  of  the  combinations  of  hope 
and  rnarvcllousness,  but  being  in  possession  of  the  requiste  data,  the 
reader  can  carry  them  out  for  himself. 


•  DirrctiooA  r<ir  cuUiTfttiiig  all  the  inor«l  facnltM*.  uid  !iid<^  all  tW  I 
wH  b«  foond  in  that  work,  to  that  their  ivpeticiai  hera  would  he  eatof  plaea. 
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ttotl  iMAkhy,  Mpacklly  ibr  womao  ;  hn^  cmn'md  lo  cic—,  ud  eott* 
Mcied,  M  it  uswllj  i^  «n(b  driokiii|f  Ami  many  dher  obi«<tiQoabU 
tliinj(«Y  cspccflilly  xhr  cxrrcttt  oi  minauwtvcm^  in  rsrious  cocubinAtiocUi 
I  derm  II  u»M  obircUocuiUe  Ikaidrt,  dancing  being  canied  to 
toco  rxfcm,  {:«ornUijr  cottiiniiod  all  nigbt,  trcipaaiet  loo  much  upoa 
Umc  that  ibcMiU  be  alloOcd  lo  ib^p,  of  wbich  young  profdo  require  a 
grtml  amount  Tbey  aiao  culuraie  amikial  maooefa  Tbcee  balls 
are  almoei  alwap  held  in  larcmt,  and  go  to  lupport  them. 

Anotbrr  i«,  tarem  aMociationa — UTarn  Morica,  (almoit  always  ob> 
arrn^.)  urrrn  lin^o,  of  which  profane  swrariag  funushca  the  warp 
and  cofMidermUo  of  the  fiUiof,*  Uttmg,  political  discussions, 
horw^-rarmg,  aiMl  this  whole  class  of  ttiU  1  should  rathci  bury  my 
rhi\  itm  than  hare  ihtin  bfougbl  up  in  a  uvrrn  wbcm  liquor  iM  sold. 
1  v\  xiM  inak^  an  e&rrpuon  m  £avor  of  iem;«rranre  lavcmt,  aad  1  itrgt 
a  up^n  i^Tcry  trmpr ranee  man,  upon  all  moral  men,  to  pairootxe  Um* 
p#ra«'#  urerni  iihrrc«vr  tbry  can  be  (ouikI  I  tterer  go  to  any  other 
whvM  ihctt  a  une  m  the  pUcc,  and  I  am  sometimes  almost  irmpted  ersQ 
lo  siuK<t  rotrrtamatent  m  pnratc  Cuniliea,  rather  thaa  lo  put  up  at  a 
bq^Kir  §f\Ung  house  howerer  ^  respectable/* 

My  trtithrr  ur^ce  that  lATrma  should  be  supponol  at  public  ea- 
prnw.  aj  we  •up}«>rt  a  mionier,  for  example,  so  that  they  may  not  ba 
aii^iWt  i  lo  trii  U^uor  llr  arguca,  that  wr  prciprrly  pay  taica  lo  sup- 
port thr  ^Mur ,  that  ihcae  poor  are  almost  all  made  by  uvrms ,  aad 
(hi:  nr  t:«  .li  1^  inmrrt  by  supporting  tat«*mt  at  public  cipeosa 
nVi  :  'h\:i  ihr  |.,>r  myfi'-  by  ih«K»  urrmt  That  tbry  are  a  great 
p*i^  ■  ■  'ir%r,  .  iiiJi  4  hr  q%tt^Hi<ynM.  That  we  ran  do  nithout  them,  I 
fi  !\  }^\ifxr  iluilrrt  makr  perfectly  frr^  to  rail  cm  racb  other  for 
rx.irrti.rimrtu  wh^rrer  they  ar**  I  dmil4  nn<  tbry  call  it  a  jfTeat 
^'i»-i  r'  l-^b  to  rr«trrtain  r«fh  othrr,  thotij^h  perfr*-i  tlnmgrrt,  af>d 
rtr.:iu.]\  ;!  it  r»«>*t  frmt'-ril  In  \'^  thin  entrrtiin**!  1^  uj  all  mani- 
f«it  th*-  ijuakrr  fjurt,  ar> !  wr  ibalf  nd  otjr   larvl  of  ici  tmm  Mi;»hftn*f 

*  l^oyuf    M    ■•^•■■<*—|tiJy  »    flWl    •i«k    M«    99    »W^   iig»  M«    (m.4.    m    tie 

•«««j««  U.  M  •«  ^d-^m,  p«tk«f«  ••«B«llf.  ta«  €999,  m  m  mmtkkf  iL*  •:••«<<<  #i  k^^ 
fv«  tfU  %^%ti^f4^9m.  It  •t'Mf^f  a^vf  iW  iiipiiii  m  •#  iW  •*•  «ik«  f>tr»  «^ 
u<a«  t«  mtfm^mm  %m  r^*^^.  •r»i^/<«l  tt«t«    J  l^M-      If   't  U*«  ttraiM  kiStt««'.  a 

trsWt  t^:;  **^f»«««  tkM«  v«4bt!^^  fc<t  »ge  *«  ib«  a-e^t  mt  ifcaii  «W  ke«f  a. 
a»f  ir^  W€«t«  «l..Ur««  •  f«rv  W4  i  fcteei—  Ail  r^liMa  « d  mm««*,  mJ  Sf  Mi** 
mtm^  mm  km^9^  ¥  — ••*f>>  i^^  tiaeB  c«««   i«  |m<  IS*  909mmf99^m^  tea^ 

»g,  ft*^  t^««  ft*«  vf  •..iff  tU  i  I  a  ai  I  ■  W  l^  y4«f<aii.<r»,  I  f*l  •«#«#«a  a^ 
•a  Ilia  frta»4  W  la*  «*.*^  ^  ^y««  w  U«   ftnf  i  ••^  «•  ^9  €9mmmmitk% 
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gardless  of  how  much  pain  we  inflicted,  how  modi  trouble  we  catued ! 
not  one  kind  feelings  in  the  soul  of  man  1  How  utterly  desolate !  How 
shorn  of  its  bicsssings,  would  be  our  earth !  Or,  if  man  had  been 
created  an  isokitcd  being,  incapable  of  bestowing  or  receivmg  farors, 
or  of  augmenting  or  effecting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  this 
(acuity  would  hare  been  out  of  place,  and  only  tormented  its  possessor 
with  the  8i;rht  of  suflering  whicn  could  not  be  reliered.  But,  a  bene- 
volent God  has  instituted  pain  for  a  wise  and  beneficiU  purposd.  But 
lest  suffering  unrelieved  should  blast,  or  at  least  mar,  his  works,  he  has 
ofiset  it  by  planting  in  the  soul  of  man  this  kindly  feeling  for  his  fellow- 
men.  And  then,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  put  roan  into  that  relation 
with  his  fellow-men  by  which  he  can  both  assuage  their  suflering  and 
promote  their  happiness. 

Again,  the  exercise  of  every  organ  gives  its  possessor  pleasure  in 
proportion  to  its  size  and  activity.  Benevolence  is  a  hrge  organ,  and 
therefore  fills  the  heart  of  the  truly  benevolent  man  with  as  para 
and  enalted  pleasure  as  he  is  capable  of  experiencing ;  for,  '^  it  is  ai^rt 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Thus  does  it  double  the  pleasure  of 
man ;  first,  by  pouring  the  oil  of  consolation  into  the  wounded  heart ; 
and,  secondly,  by  filling  the  benevolent  soul  with  a  pure  fountain  of 
pleasure,  *^  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away."  But 
for  the  existence  of  sufTuring,  this  fiiculty  wouM  have  had  no  sphere  of 
action,  and  must  have  been  in  the  way ;  but,  with  the  existence  of  pain, 
man  is  rendered,  as  already  seen,  much  more  happy  than  he  coaM 
possibly  have  been  without  either  law  or  consequent  sufifering ;  and 
doubly  happy :  first,  in  kf stowing  charity,  and  in  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ncss ;  and  secondly,  in  becoming  the  rtcipieni  ot  these  favors,  and 
responding  to  them  with  heart-fek  gratitude.  Oh,  God !  in  infinite 
iri.f^/<;ffi  host  Thou  made  us  I  Thou  hast  bound  us  to  Thee  and  to  one 
another  by  a  three-fold  cord  of  love  and  wisifom :  first,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  pin  ;  secondly,  by  ofTsetting  this  institution  with  this  facuhy, 
and,  thereby,  by  making  its  exercise  so  pleasurable  to-lxith  giver  and 
receiver  !  Wanting  in  either.  Thy  government  would  have  been  im- 
perfect But  potsesved  of  all  combined,  it  is  infinite  in  itself,  and  infi 
nitcly  promotive  rf  the  happiness  of  all  "fhy  terrestrial  creatures  I 

The  existence  #f  this  fiiculty,  makes  it  our  imperious  Juiy  to  extf 
cist  h  in  doing  good,  and  to  exercise  it  «lBri^  because  it  is  a  imrgn  or- 
gan ;  that  is,  it  occapiea,  when  large,  a  greater  periphera  or  sarfiMt 
on  the  scull,  and  ft  greater  amoont  of  brain,  than  perhaps  any  othei 
organ ;  and,  as  already  obaerved,  Phreoology  requires  m  to  tsereiBO 
0mrf  organ  kskiimmlif^  and  in  pnipfWiiiu  to  itt  relative  aba  when 


IM 

or  vtrmin  Km  wished  exu*rrotnatcd  ;  mjt,  •  round  funi  (of  lh«  hmd  of 
orrrr  crow,  or  tquirrrl,  or  intiakral,  dir ,  or  ht  erery  thistic-rooc,  or 
dock  root,  dtc  In  this  way,  tbe  poor  man  noroiiuiily  pmttl  for  who* 
Km  liad,  M  aa  to  be  rrliered  from  that  opptrmite  feeiinff  of  obii|^ioo 
and  drprndcnce  that  alwajri  accompanm  th«  reception  o(  f^iAi,  and 
jTft  wai  as  much  brnrfkcd  as  though  Km  hmd  not  paid  a  cent  1*1mmi 
lands  of  ways  which  every  reader  can  derbe  for  himaelf,  may  bo 
oontrirad  in  which  to  baatow  cliohty  and  yet  relierothc  rocipient  Cron 
all  leelmgi  ol*  obltgaUoiL 

Makinif  chrntmaa,  new-year,  and  ollior  Kmliday  priocnri,  faraialMi 
anotiMr  delightful  exerciaa  ol*  th»  iKaJly.  I'hraoology  riicoininBili 
k  most  cordially,  and  also  the  geneml  Merchnngo  of  naif  hborly  aoHi 
Thus  ^  neighbor  A.,  come  ortr  into  my  orchard  wKienerer  yon  likoaad 
help  yourarlf  to  such  opplf«,  peart,  pluma,  chamea,  ptnchea,  and  iho 
bke  as  you  plcnsa."  *  TKnuik  you,  neighbor,  i  will  atmil  myaclf  of  yo«r 
kind  oder.  1  iMre  a  fine  lot  of  curreniiy  more,  probably,  than  will  ho 
wmntrd  Come  over  or  send  any  of  jsoar  folio,  and  pick  wKuM  yoa 
hkr  My  grapeo  come  on  finely,  and  when  ripe,  make  free  to  pick 
what  you  want*  Or,  aa  you  pick  a  fino  watermclko  (or  your  din- 
ner, srnd  one  m  to  your  neighbor,  or  a  diah  of  fruit,  or  n  quaiur  of 
Ycal,  or  a  iew  pounds  of  buOer,  or  a  largo  loaf  of  coke,  or  what- 
crer  yuu  ran  cnaTcniently  ipare.  Neighbors  should  not  count  doUaro 
at>il  cruiM  as  otm  as  they  now  do ;   imw  as  many  thonaanda. 

My  unrU  and  my  fiuher,  living  on  adjoinmg  larma,  were  in  the  hnhit 
of  **  chanjring  works,"  whmcTrr  etther  needed  Kielp  and  the  other  could 
spore  ii  If  rahrr  Kiad  a  lot  of  Kiay  down  and  nerded  iMlp,  and  tho 
othrr  wwt  tK)C  drifrn  with  work,  they  would  both  turn  loo  and  hotp 
earh  other  ,  and  so  m  lefrreoce  to  grmin,  or  Kiormg,  or  ploughing^^ 
evrry  tb^ng  that  seemed  to  rei|uire  M  ,  neither  trtt  think mg  of  keep- 
ing any  arcouni,  or  puttmg  the  moHir  on  the  ground  of  debt  or  rrodit, 
but  on  that  ckf  r>righborIy  acrommodalMia.  Nor  d»i  I  eT«^r  heor  a 
word  of  rompiatni  from  nther,  that  the  other  had  ou  helped  Kua  pnit, 
or  any  thmg  U  thai  kind.  80  that  neighbora  C4in  inierchange  thaoa 
•cm  of  kindness  greatly  to  the  accoiMnodoboo  of  ench  othor,  and  with* 
out  any  tluog  to  mar  the  good  rsauhjBif  thefefrom. 

Agom  Many  more  things  should  be  regarded  as  common  pro^ 
tfty  than  now  are.  Say,  let  orery  loam  own  considemUe  puhik 
ground,  00  which  any  nho  ploasnl  are  allowrd  to  raise  piMtoaa,  or 
oons.  Of  what  they  like  of  mmed  So,  also,  let  tlw^e  be  much  nmra 
pnblK  spiril  than  now  einas  LsC  erery  town  harp  na  pleasure  pntfc, 
hnoffronandomaminmltrfaa,  tJMfrutfcTwhichiiMllba     ■■■ 
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moet  healthy,  especially  for  woman  ;  but,  carried  to  excess,  and  com 
nected,  as  it  usually  is,  with  drinking  and  many  other  objectionablt 
ihiii^j^,  espi-cially  the  ex«Tciscof  ainativoncss,  in  x'arious  combinations, 
I  d»:em  it  most  obj«-ciionablc.  Besides,  dancing  being  carried  to 
sucn  fxcf-ss,  1,'oncraliy  continued  all  night,  trespasses  too  much  upon 
tiine  that  sliouU  \)C  alloUed  to  sleep,  of  which  young  people  require  a 
p-rcal  amount.  Tliey  also  cuhivatc  artillcial  manners.  These  balls 
are  almost  always  held  in  taverns,  and  go  to  support  them. 

Another  is,  tavern  associations — tavern  stories,  (almost  always  ob- 
scene,) t  iv«  rn  liniro,  of  which  profane  swearing  furnishes  the  warp 
and  conuiiit.Tablii  of  the  filling,^  Uniting,  political  discussions, 
hor><  -rarinir,  and  this  whtde  class  of  evils.  I  should  rather  bury  my 
rhl!  Ireri  than  have  tht  m  brought  up  in  a  tavern  where  liquor  is  sold. 
1  wnijld  make  an  exemption  in  lavor  of  teuijM'ran«-e  taverns,  and  I  urge 
it  up->ri  ev<  ry  lenipirancc  man,  upon  all  moral  men,  to  patronize  Urn- 
pfran'  e  taverns  wherever  thry  can  be  found.  I  never  go  to  any  other 
when  there  is  one  in  the  place,  and  I  am  sometimes  almost  tempteil  ci'cn 
to  soliiit  entertainment  in  pri\'atc  families,  rather  than  to  put  up  at  a 
liquor-stlling  house  however  '*  respi-ctahle.'* 

My  brothtT  urj:es  that  taverns  should  be  supported  at  public  ex- 
p'nM",  as  we  supjKirt  a  mini.ster,  for  example,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
ailowsd  to  sell  liquor.  He  argues,  that  we  properly  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  poor;  that  these  poor  are  almost  all  made  by  taverns;  and 
that  we  shtjiiil  be  gainers  by  supporting  taverns  at  public  expense 
rath'  r  than  lh«'  |H>or  made  by  these  tavern.**.  That  they  arc  a  great 
puhlii-  t'lirse,  cannot  bo  (juestioned.  That  we  can  do  without  them,  I 
fjilly  Im  lieve  U«nkers  make  perfectly  free  to  call  on  each  other  for 
« nt^^rtaiiiment  wht^r«'ver  they  are  I  doubt  not  they  call  it  a  great 
prirt^'i^'-  both  to  entertain  each  other,  though  perfect  strangers,  and 
itrtainly  it  i<  mo«t  grat'-ful  to  \ye  thus  entertaineil.  Ijci  us  all  mani- 
fest the  quaker  spirit,  and  we  shall  rid  our  land  of  its  mo<t  bli:rhting 

*  Svreating  i*  aoqucttionibty  t  grttt  tin,  doi  to  much  ■gaust  Ci^J.  &i  i>t 
•wearer.  If,  m  t«  of:cQ,  pcrhap*  UKuillf.  th«  case,  it  it  m&ibW  Uic  (Iti'cci  of  nn- 
grt  and  b!irkguanit*m,  it  timply  thowt  the  dispotition  of  the  one  who  twearn.  nt:il 
irnilt  to  mcrr&*«  bit  rwi^'h,  wrathful  vtite  of  miod.  If  >t  hat  becon.r  habiiu-*,  t( 
•huwt  tlii*.  tbete  fccliog*  are  h^tut  jil,  and  irdicitc«  fM-rmincnt  depravity.  It  4l«o 
tends  to  jncrri4c  tbcte  unhi(>pf  feejingt  in  the  mrdt  of  tbo«e  who  hear  it. 
8wf  anng  before  children  m  rtrj  bad ;  b«canre  aU  chiidre.n  wiil  imitate,  and  by  imi* 
tatn^;  like  ian(;ua;;c  of  twcarcrs  ibej  aoon  come  to  feel  the  accompanTiog  fc«i* 
irf ,  and  ihua  grviw  up  ur.  Irr  i\c  dominion  of  the  propcnatues.  I  p'il  awearmg  op- 
Ml  ihm  froood  of  the  irj-jry  it  doea  to  the  swearer  and  to  the  commuLilT,  mh«r 
Uuin  OQ  ita  being  an  odei*ce  aj^s.nat  God.     Itsleo  iodicatei  viiljtaniT. 

If 
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cnifTilJnl  loio  It.  arfi  «n!<  n  a«  wr  rot  l>rr«d  artJ  milk,  n  ni*>ft «!'  'i>  :o*i«. 
m-'**  '^  J*  ■i»«-«n»'-      .N  •  *- "*  r  ar..  !•   «/:'.::••.  can  !•    !;  .J      H  :!%  r  i«  .1.  *•! 

in|ur*<#>'i«     A  j*>if  !.Tr:i.iv  ti*-*  i  i-«<  »ur^i .  ;:  ::.•  ■»     m  .  •:  : j  i   ■  . 

C»(ir-iiilv  il  Wi»  y  ^*-»■l  *  in-  iiVi-^v  ;  r  *•  I  :  :.»  •■  ./  :.:.  ;  j:-**  ;.  • 
thr  Irutt.  MV  cTery  "iiy  o:  •..»  >.  «•  ,t  4  \*.:ij*.l  I -r  n**-,  -»  tiiii  ii 
D'^ril  DA  I*  r;if  nl  1  h*  jUVe  *»(  .i!i  IfuiC  All'  T  f^fmemtut,^m  U.i^  !  iL*  tl 
pia^^.  u  Hi  «t  injirvMu  i(ut  a^jiUs  ^*jn  «as:.v  l«  k*  ;4  t  .1  Mrau* 
it^rttr^  mf  ri^tf*  ('Krrrif^.  Mac*ti«-rn'«.  --irrah:*.  A.** ,  U«t  ti.l  t-ail) 
AppU«  a»l  prftcbet  ctMsic  aiT^u,  aoti  tli<i»  lut  irt<  ha«  xi  arratir«^i  it 
UiAt  ««•  nuy  KaTr  fruJt  ibc  y«^r  riKjuJ  lln«  thr  rt.itlir  iirvcrob* 
KfvriJ  K'lia  irW/««>«r  and  paLataMc  Mrai%lrrri<4  an*  t«>  the  tuk.c*- 
prruliv  1 1  '-'•n«umf<n**  pati^utt  /  Anl  it  I  ha>i  a  ii'n*uii4{4n-  (<ititnl 
ID  thr  vcran  Vrry  ti-ak-iii.  I  vhuuki  urUr  a^  i.t.iiiV  .i«  iu»-  {vi*;*ikt  ]>!ias- 
fU  i'»  'V  I  th'iuM  D'll  cmly  prrvribr  thnn  lu  ;>^l•-'  of  m'^h'tnr,  Irut 
«f  m'^it  tri«'  Thry  liiil  tttti  rff-^  runs  w!i.  r.*  rifJiwiif  »iJ  mjt 
Th*'  «li«f  aUn.*  rv^ttinitHoJf*-!.  n  luM  prriiiit  iii  *»:  <  'ir  -f  »i.-kL«-j^«,  by 
wLt  li  »^  inany  arc  ruaJr  pu(*r,  and  u«jui>J  in  lanr  rv^»  out  uf  lea 
rc««>r^  hral:li 

An  arran^*rinrnt  (or  ravinir  aliun<liii«*r  of  (ir«n  1  «ttiflr  muht  rasily 
^^^  mal--  nt  ui  It!  a(*n'-r.  p4at(irs,  r4»i!y  rait*-!  111  any  a(<uudance| 
mi«*Kt  )i«*  I'ilniit'ifni.  and  thtii  thr  pfior  U<  rrii*  \.d 

IV  •i  l***.  th«  f  It  lu  ha  tiling  at  Miin;;  at  thf  p}*i/  *,  hut  l«t!int*  il 
r*iri  .-It  4t  thr  J.jn^— «•  ;M»injr  tn  thr  |»..ir  t-v  lr:l«.  n*.  I  y*^  allow- 
in  •  cii*--*  *.  rrrnim  in  a'^ittn— 1-»  m  n  a'i/;i*'it  w!.i  S  inrrraie 
J*'--*,  *.  H  ;*!••!!••  (SiMni?  a  ffhillin;;  !»•:..  a  «!■'.»:  ih*  rr,  5re 
doi!ir«  V    'I !    r    ^    .  in iy  d  •  a  rn -irty  •*!«''' 1  «      *    ..<:.'•  »:«xl 

r!L.rM  ■  >Si  ^'i  th^ /4^tr 'if  h-i:nin  •'I'f*  niu*.  «*  >ii '"  ;•'••*  :i»»' ••! /r«^| 
rr  rr«  iht  tk«n  thouaafi-U  nf  a'-ttnf  iridi%i  i'lil  •  Siri!\  T  ^r  ••nr.  M  inj 
K»;';'%  i  4  *••  •»  r^pT  an-l  |»nrit  ihi!  th****  1  ij*- •  •  ■  .-it  a-.^T,  at  ih** 
r>.f  f  •'.  f  'r-i'/il  t?r«- ut  hum  m  I  utfrrm^'.  anl  "Ii^-  1*.  •.!  lu  I  \  im*' 
tl*c  t:r«     Y  It  in.in.ty 

IVirui.*  n  a  kin  IrrtJ  |«>int.  my  K:-i(hrr,  in  Kp  !•  *  :rr  .  n  ffi'  mo- 
ral *•  inn. •^  f  I'hrfnol  ;'\.  nukri  •ri;n««  r\-r|.f,!  r»  -iirk'  .»n  tht 
pr''f«-r  rtrr-  .tr  nf  ihia  f4'-u:tv  in  illQUralirifi  >  f  whi  h  }.•-  *'!lt  iha 
f  .w«iri^*  «!  r\  -A  iiK.l*  al  Mjlri.t  frmn  ibr  9  u'ii.  1:1  ;•  .n/  fruOl 
N«-t«  V  rk  fit;,  t*i  I'lTt'iMi!.  Iliii.  i-4r«  mwap,  m  tdr  :  .r.ii  .  f  |r««|^ 
uaain  ^  •' t*  :^\  d>uUr«  -^i*  h'  ha-l  «■'  liiat  K**  rvil  ).« !  vi.i.n^'h  l»  pay 
tk.i  *•:»••.'  !&«#  (u:1  «  f  tKf  »jy  'J  I.  >  1^  h  h'  »  it  •niifi  ir«-n«  r««li^ 
yrt  hti  i^r^raify  di  1  mtirr  L«rm  ti.in  i;>- J  ||r  t«^  t.  aul  nith  |«o- 
p4i«<]i  '.**«(  rr»«o  )uir  yt  !  •  Irarn  4fMr  t^di  c  ••!  In  ti)**!  u  •ffi|g 
Ikrrt  «  niKh  bkiic  brDevolrocc  la  iJbf  vocld  tkaA  m  cAcuianl  /r^ 
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or  Termiii  he  wished  exterminated ;  say,  a  round  sum  for  the  head  of 
ercry  cro\%',  or  ftjtiirri-I,  or  inuskrat,  dec,  or  for  every  thistIc-ro.)t,  or 
dock-root,  dec.  In  this  way,  the  poor  man  nominally  paid  for  what 
he  had,  so  as  to  be  relieved  from  that  oppre^ive  feeling  of  oMi^ition 
and  dcp«'ndcncc  tliat  aluiiys  accompanies  the  reception  of  gifts,  and 
yet  was  as  much  benefited  as  thuugh  he  had  not  pakl  a  cent.  Thou 
sands  of  ways  which  every  reader  can  devise  for  himself,  may  be 
contrived  in  which  to  bestow  charity  and  yet  relievo  the  recipient  from 
all  feelings  of  obligation. 

Making  christmos,  new-year,  and  other  holiday  presents,  furnishes 
another  delightful  exercise  of  this  fiiculty.  Phrenology  recommends 
it  most  cordially,  and  also  the  general  interchange  of  neighborly  acts. 
Thus  :  **  iit'ighbor  A.  come  over  into  my  orchard  whenever  you  like  and 
help  yourself  to  such  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  and  the 
like  as  you  please."  ^  Thank  you,  neighbor,  I  will  arail  myselfof  your 
kind  ulfvr.  1  have  a  fine  lot  of  currents,  more,  probably,  than  will  be 
waiiU'd.  Come  over  or  send  any  of  your  folks,  and  pick  wliat  you 
like.  My  grapes  come  on  Hnely,  and  when  ripe,  make  free  to  pick 
what  you  \i*ant."  Or,  as  you  pick  a  fme  watermellon  for  your  din- 
ner, send  one  in  to  yuur  neighbor,  or  a  dish  of  fruit,  or  a  quarter  of 
veal,  or  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  or  a  Largo  loaf  of  cake,  or  what- 
ever you  can  conveniently  spare.  Neighbors  should  not  count  dollars 
au<l  cents  as  often  as  they  now  do ;   nor  as  many  thousands. 

My  uncle  and  my  father,  living  on  adjoining  (arms,  were  in  the  habit 
of'*  chaniring  works,**  whenever  either  needed  help  and  the  other  couU 
Sparc  it  If  either  hod  a  loC  of  hay  down  and  needed  help,  and  the 
other  wtis  not  driven  with  work,  they  would  both  turn  too  and  help 
each  other ;  antl  so  in  reference  to  grain,  or  hoeing,  or  ploughing^*- 
cvery  thing  that  seemed  to  require  it ;  neither  ever  thinking  of  keep- 
ing any  account,  or  putting  the  matter  on  the  ground  of  debt  or  credit, 
but  on  that  of  neighliorly  accommodation.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  a 
word  of  complaint  from  either,  that  the  other  hod  not  helped  his  part, 
or  any  thing  of  this  kind.  So  tliat  neighbors  can  interchange  thcM 
acts  of  kindness  greatly  to  the  accommodation  of  each  othur,  and  with- 
out any  thing  to  mar  the  guod  resulting  therefrom. 

Again.  Many  more  things  should  be  regarded  as  common  prop- 
erty than  now  are.  Say,  let  every  town  own  considerable  public 
ground,  on  which  any  who  pleased  are  allowed  to  raise  potitocs,  or 
com,  or  what  they  like  or  need.  So,  also,  let  there  be  much  more 
public  spirit  than  now  exists  Let  every  town  have  its  pleasure  park| 
lUl  of  fruii  and  ornamental  trees,  the  fruit  c^  which  tholl  be  comn 
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hrlpltf^M  •liiinh  bra»ts  Kv  iln-^*'  inimJrrrr^  of  thr  lirm**  rr<'alion. 
lj»»k  al  the  hiilrfrtii  anJ  ifi<it*firrilAKly  iviinfiil  •*«priMi>>ii  l«r'!  uti  iho 
bfwl«  'vf  raU'S,  ihrrp.  ho-^-^.  &«-  .  that  u«-  r«  v  iti  inirLd,  or  ^ff  turn* 
hM  inb>  a  cart  for  ihc  t:ltir  iiuiiiiU<  turi-r  ' 

Allow  a  thorl  annnnml  in  n'f*  rrnri*  Id  fli-^h  ratinsf  II  i«  .1  <  I«.irly 
•iUMuhril  priiwi|ilr  of  Phrrnnln^rv.  that  no  our  factiliy  »hotil.l  cvrr 
be  M  eirrraanl  as  to  ronflu-l  with  th**  lti:,iitn.itf  fuiii tioii  of  any 
och«'r  :  ami  that,  whrrr%rr  iIm  rtrrrbr  of  ivio  or  more  ^0  thiii  cnmo 
in  rtinia^t,  oo«  of  thrm  u  wrunj^K'  rirrciard  1a  nul  thii  pniiriitle 
Inn  ■rlf^^tnlmt  to  rrquir«  arirutnrni,  and  Iim>  pUin  vwu  t«>  n^iiinro 
iltofiraiHm  I  Ilut  if  riahrf  m  wantM.  ihr  n-aii<-r  i*  rr(vrrr.\  1.1  -  K**lii- 
cath'n/  p  I.**?  Now  vympaihy  for  distrr»ji  i%  onr  of  th<'  n'^nnal 
fon^'ri'tni  of  (i^nerolrm-e.  80  ti  that  ^lin  riinii«4|ii«-nt  on  uitTi«««in|( 
diicrr'«4  whKh  ranni4  br  rr  li^vnl,  or  hr  hold  in  it  dviith.  or  th«*  killin;; 
of  ar.imab  In  thort.  to  kill  animalf  with4iiit  woundini^  U  n«  \ol«-nri! 
-i-«iith«»ui  rrtKlly  tormrniiDir  it — ti  uttf'riy  itti|«»«tMr  N'Mhirii;  )>tit 
kiil :n;r  human  hrinffv  it  rq«Mlly  painftil  Aii*!  n<iw  1  •ijhinit  to  1  rrry 
rr<|r,-tin/  miml.  n hnhr t  a  it  pouihif  to  l.'ii.-ht-r  aniniiN  f-T  lo»>i! 
«cih>rt«t  ihiiff  rallinff  l^^ncrolmrr  luio  pajnfui  arii«in  ?  But  thi*  |Kiin- 
fgi  ac'.hib  t>f  any  offfan,  ami  rapmally  of  an  hiirh  an  orinn.  u  wt*»ni^ 
Th«^rrfiir^  I*  thr  ktUm?  of  animaU  wrnn^  ^H  thui  Th**  r-\i*r' if^ 
of  d*«cr«irtiTrnra«,  tn  kilhnif  animaU  lor  thr  laMi*.  n'V'^-.irily  •^•nm 
m  lit'  t  an'l  {••mrrful  cunllKt  wrth  the  nortiul  Tui- Uon  "i  Un«ii> 
Ir:.'-'  '1  hit  «]iiarrrUini{  of  tho  Ivrukir*  i^ivn  tii  |«iit.  an*!  n  thrrc 
iotr  nn'Oif  il«tvc.  tnrml  ai  an  artKl«  ot  diH  contiirti  Witii  (hr  na- 
ture ^  I    RlftTl 

N  »it  tm-r  th**  kiliincr  «f  animaU  ri*t\a*r§  thr  nifnrr-  ■,(  m-if>.  •■  :u9 
great  mi  m-.M  prow  LHjt  iif  it  .  for  wr  randd  l>rf-kk  r^i!  if  1  !imi, 
«l.l^  >wii  riprrLvik:!!!};  pain,  and  that  t<M  in  thr  dir*vt  hn**  ••(  tiii  rrntt- 
frr««.  *.  *  Arid  I  ihmk  if  wuubl  mil  hr  ditit^  ill  t<>  »!*<«%%  v^/^'«i«  • 
ii«vft  (l*«h  raiin«r  p«nt»h«^  lh«*  lrant;-r'«««r  It  it  *•  duif*«i- «  do 
n  4  ritfiH-  within  thr  tphrrr  nf  thil  w^rk.  ha«*li,;  •UV'd  !lir  j.ni.  ipU', 
1  Unvr  1^,  for  ih^  pnarnt  at  tfiaH 

-  Ar.  <hrr   >«rbiroiit   nra'tirr   ij^mH    whit-h    I*hrrn*>!.  v".     !"»illy 

«l    lt:*:.t    jl  fk^timr   ^ifit        Thit  i*.  il  )fei««'.^lr.  t«il!w.^»«.  rt;tf«*i.lty 

wh«fi  (K*-  .in«r  itarlVrt  arr  of  rv»  arriKr  \ft,  r  t-ir.,*  kii!**!  'I  <«  kill 
|K«f;i  trli'.S  \.y  %  th«4.  it  mtf  |iini«-'ilirlv  ^nrl.ii.«tii.  )«tA<i*r  thry 
•uttf  r  >*.«-  ar.  S  fifily  I'*'  thr  pl*-.ifirr  .(  Iniiu*  lutl.'ktil  ih<ni 
fffiiui  *.hr  ;  4f  t  kiiiin,*.  iikti«l  Kjr*liii  ihr  h«  trt  4fi  I  •rrtr  |irnr«..Unro 
krj'j^i   n*oafuir       lu   irtllttrnrv  <m  thr  cr\^\  f^rfftrmUr,  m  (hr  mam 
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crumbled  into  it,  and  eaten  as  we  eat  bread  and  milk,  is  most  delicious, 
most  whol«'<ome.  No  l>titer  article  of  diet  can  be  hnd.  Butter  is  most 
injurious.  A  poor  family  nei'd  not  starve,  if  they  can  ^^^t  nu'Jiiuj:^  i-bo, 
especially  if  they  had  aomc  handy  press  for  miisfhinff  and  pressinir 
the  fruit,  say  erery  day  or  t\%'o,  us  it  is  wanted  for  tis«*,  &o  that  it 
nee^l  nut  formcnt  The  juice  of  all  fruit  after  fermentaiion  has  taken 
place,  is  most  injurious.  But  apples  can  easily  be  kept  till  strau*- 
berries  an;  ri})e.  Cherries,  blackberries,  currants,  ^tc,  hst  till  early 
apples  and  peaches  come  again,  and  thus  nature  has  so  arranged  it 
that  we  may  have  fruit  the  year  round.  Has  the  reader  never  ob- 
served how  vthoUMome  and  palatable  strawberries  are  to  the  sick,  es- 
pecially to  consumptive  patients  ?  And  if  I  had  a  consumptive  patient 
in  the  stmwberry  season,  I  should  order  as  many  as  the  patient  pleas- 
ed to  cat.  I  should  not  only  prescribe  them  in  place  of  medicine,  but 
as  mmiicine.  They  will  even  efTf-ct  cures  where  medicine  will  not. 
The  di«-t  above  recommended,  would  prevent  most  our  of  sickness,  by 
which  so  many  are  made  poor,  and  would  in  nine  coses  out  of  ten 
rcAore  health. 

An  arrangement  for  raising  abundance  of  bread-stuflT  might  easily 
be  mad*',  or  in  its  absence,  potatoes,  easily  raised  in  any  abundance, 
might  be  substitiUcd,  and  thus  the  poor  be  relieved. 

Besiilcs,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  saving  at  the  spigot,  but  letting  it 
run  out  at  the  bung — as  giving  to  the  poor  by  littles,  and  yd  allow- 
ing causes  to  remain  in  action — to  even  augment — which  increase 
poverty  liy  wholesale.  Ctiving  a  shilling  here,  a  dollar  there,  five 
dollar!!  yontler,  &c.,  miy  do  a  moiety  of  good  :  but  ono  well  directed 
eflbrt  to  obviate  the  cause  of  human  suflfiirin'f,  will  be  productive  of  great- 
er results  than  thousands  of  acts  of  individual  charily.  For  one,  let  my 
happ)'  lot  lie  to  espy  and  |ioint  nut  thrse  causf-s — to  cut  away  at  the 
root  of  this  fruitful  tree  of  human  suiTcring,  and  ^dig  about  and  dung** 
the  tree  of  humanity. 

Bearing  on  a  kindred  point,  my  brother,  in  hi.*  lecture  on  the  mo- 
ral bearings  of  Phrenolo?)-,  makes  some  excel Uiit  remarks  on  the 
proper  exercise  of  this  faculty;  in  illustration  of  which  he  tells  the 
following  story  : — A  medical  student  from  the  south,  in  going  from 
New- York  city  to  Mttsfield,  Mass,  f^art  atrajr,  in  the  form  of  Irsoli 
mainly,  seventy  dollars — all  he  had  ;  so  that  he  not  had  enough  to  pay 
his  fare  the  last  part  of  the  way.  Though  he  was  so  wry  generoui, 
yet  his  liberality  did  more  lurm  than  good.  He  says,  and  with  pro- 
priety, that  men  have  yet  to  learn  kouf  tado  gi>nd.  In  other  words : 
there  it  much  more  benevolcoce  in  the  world  than  is  exercised  /r#- 


htm  a  tocMty,  to  •cikl  ovu  raiMionancs  to  Inch  PkrtnoUgf  Mnplfi 
*  widxrat  note  or  comment,"  roorr  f^ooJL  and  \rm  harm  would  be  th« 
twak  ;  kft  noC  eTrn  thr  hmthrn  couIJ  Km^  knuw  how  tc  find  the 
•Tfrnnt,  withotit  morahzkng  thrfron,  aiil  dnlucin;^  inf*  rcncct  as  to 
bow  we  f  h  Mikl  lire,  the  nature  of  man,  and  thr  opinions  ami  conduct 
that  h:irmoni<r  therewith,  and  are  therefore  right,  Ac.  If  tha  Ama> 
rtcan  lioctrd  wrjuld  introluca  f%r9  CAru/ft^ailB^ they  would  do  tm- 
Bkense  i;ooi.  But  they  propagate  a  atranga  miime  of  truth  and  error, 
alonff  « fih  those  false  tasirs  and  habits  of  ciriliied,  artifKial,  unnatu- 
ral life,  w  hich  cannot  foil  to  do  more  harm  thin  their  mongrel  (^hris* 
ttaiuty  \%\\\  do  good  In  thcae  riews,  Tery  many  excellent  reiigioui 
■lan  concur  ;  and  mora  would  do  so  if  they  knew  more,  and  were 
detetvrd  Ires 

Mu'h  as  mifrht  be  Ba>l  upon  this  £trukyt  we  will  dismiss  it  with 
the  rrTriirk,  that  the  kiiiJIy,  b'^nerolrnt  spirit  just  commended,  would 
4o  mr>re  to  beinifb  cnmr  than  all  the  laws,  lawyers,  courts,  ciiril  officera, 
jails,  prisim*,  {wnitrnturira  and  eiecutiont  on  earth  The  ^«i«4- 
mfmi  of  crune  will  be  treated  under  Coiiaciencio<isneas.  Its  prereo- 
taoQ  is  mlinilely  brOer,  and  can  be  effrcted  by  kindnem  and  philan- 
tkropy,  a  tlMOsand  time*  more  eflectually  than  by  all  the  means  now 
in  oprrmnoo.  l^  critmoals  discorer  a  kiorily  spirit  in  the  commu* 
ftiiy  a«  a  whole,  and  they  coukl  not  have  a  heart  to  commit  ofeicre 
agm:ri»(  lU  Um  or  iu  happinesa  Kindneas  will  kill  enmity;  will 
kill  lin!rf«neAt;  will  kill  iIm*  revengeful  spirit,  and  implant  the  aame 
gtx^J  A<!ia^-  in  ihr  K'uIj  of  those  who  olherwi»o  would  be  prsti  to 
SoriHy 

\^  ti«  all,  th'-n.  rnltirai'*  the  kindly  Le<  it  shine  ibfth  in  all  we 
lar.  m  ill  wr  do.  in  all  wr  ^|  ll^rshneaa,  seventy,  inrectire,  are 
nf4  l^ir«>n'>lTr.'-<ire  not  (lirisiianity,— 4ire  the  ascendancy  of  the 
pro[to*ni!*ir«  nrrr  bmeTolrnc^,  whi^h  t^  fofbtddan  by  the  IliUe, — for- 
bsiden  b\  l*hreno!o7T.  It  mtereepts  our  own  happneas  , — a  does 
Ool  pfntfic>t«*  that  (^  o'lr  frilriw-men  7^  Imw  mf  Imr^  as  the  law  o^ 
the  naturr  of  man.— the  Uw  of  Chrtfl  The  mamU  of  charity  cor* 
ffrth  a  muhi^iA^le  of  tins  It  will  hide  tmt  mm  itvtm  oih«*rs  It  wdl 
hkl«^  th^  itAS  of  ci(h«*ni  from  ut  It  will  pu  the  i#fl  consmsttioo  ott 
their  rrron.  not  the  won*  It  t%  the  grenirac  of  the  ("hrtstian  vinu««L 
II  is  tk4  «!iicin^ishing  fcnturr  of  all  the  works  of  Ciod  To  prmmMs 
ksfftmrti  ts  the  rtid  of  creation  And  shall  nd  we  do  by  olh#fS  ae 
Ood  has  diMK  by  ttf  t  lOiall  are  not  erince  our  fraia  sde  Isf  the  cei^ 
liftfi^l  shower  of  Uresinjrs  he  is  poarinf  aot  npoa  as,  hy  ^oiaf  what 
the  happiimi  of  aAasal     laJaii  ata  mr  9wm 
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upon  helplen  dumb  heofta  bv  these  murderers  of  the  brute  creation. 
Look  at  the  hideous  and  inJcscribubly  painful  expression  left  on  the 
heads  of  calves,  sheep,  hot's,  &c.,  that  we  see  in  market,  or  see  turn* 
bled  into  a  cart  for  the  glue  manufacturer." 

Allow  a  short  ar^ment  in  reference  to  flesh  eating.  It  is  a  clearly 
established  principle  of  Phrenolog}-,  that  no  one  faculty  should  ever 
be  so  exercised  as  to  conflict  with  the  leigtimate  function  of  any 
other ;  and  that,  wherever  the  exercise  of  two  or  more  do  thus  come 
in  contact,  one  of  them  is  wrongly  exercised.  Is  not  this  principle 
too  self-evident  to  require  argument,  and  too  plain  cren  to  require 
illustration?  But  if  either  is  i^'antcd,.  the  reader  is  referred  to  ^  Edu- 
cation," p.  157.  Now  sympathy  for  distress  is  one  of  the  normal 
functions  of  benevolence.  So  is  that  pain  consequent  on  witnessing 
distress  which  cannot  be  relieved,  or  beholding  death,  or  the  killing 
of  animals.  In  short,  to  kill  animals  without  wounding  l>enevolence 
—without  cruelly  tormenting  it — is  utterly  impossible.  Nothing  but 
killing  human  beings  is  equally  poinful.  And  now  I  submit  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  whether  it  is  pouibie  to  butcher  animals  for  food 
without  thus  calling  benevolence  into  painful  action  ?  But  thi^  pain- 
ful  action  of  any  organ,  and  especially  of  so  high  an  organ,  is  wrong. 
Therefore  is  the  killing  of  animals  wrong.  Or  thus :  The  exercise 
of  dcstructiveness,  in  killing  animals  for  the  Uible,  necessarily  comes 
in  direct  and  powerful  conflict  with  the  normal  function  of  binevo 
lence.  This  quarrelling  of  the  fiiculties  gives  us  pain,  and  is  there 
fore  wrong,  ilence,  meat  as  an  article  of  diet  conflicu  with  the  na- 
ture of  man. 

Now;  since  the  killing  of  animals  viohtcs  the  nature  of  man,  some 
groat  evil  must  grow  out  of  it ;  for  we  cannot  break  n.iturv  s  laws, 
without  experiencing  pain,  and  that  too  in  the  direct  line  of  the  trans- 
gression.* And  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  trArrtfi»— 
HOW — flesh  eating  punishes  the  transgressor.  But  as  diat«lics  do 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  this  work,  having  suited  the  principle, 
I  leave  it,  for  the  present  at  least 

**  Another  barbarous  practice  against  which  Phrenoloey  loudly 
exclaims,  is  tkooting  hiris.  This  is,  if  possible,  still  worse,  espednlly 
when  th^  little  warblers  are  of  no  service  after  being  killi*il  To  kill 
them  suddenly  by  a  shot«  is  not  particularly  barbarous,  because  they 
iufliT  little,  and  only  lose  the  pleasure  of  living ;  but  to  kill  them 
from  the  love  of  ktllmg,  must  harden  the  hi-art  and  sear  benerolrnco 
beyond  measure.     Its  influence  on  the  cruel  perfetraicr^  »  the  main 
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iml  prinriple,  h*»  demrrrf  but  contrmpl ,  lor  be  emplop  thmn  to  fur- 
lller  V bat  IS  irron(?  n*  fwvn  &«  what  it  right ;  to  trrrr  hb  proprotitiea, 
Id  mjtirr  msnkin<),  to  atiirmrtii  his  own  tinfulnrtt  «nd  inticr)*.  How 
cluui},*«^l  ?  whrn  ihcmt*  til«  iitu  irr  p.»v«rncil  by  hi(fh-totind  morml  prill- 
CJpl«* — arr  nnployrd  lo  ful^rrvr  ih#»  rantc  of  jimirr  :  to  oppoac  what* 
e»rr  i«  v\rnn/.  ani\  ur-^r  on  wjuit  u  ri(»hi  •  How  infinitely  mor«  ei- 
ak'^i  the  chsrmrter,  more  bmr^ul  the  conduct' 

N»<  m>ly  do  these  perrrptioni  and  (erlinj^  of  rijfht  and  wrong  ei- 
in,  b«it  tb^r  are  imm^t  Not  rmature*  of  educalioo.  Not  fkfal,  bat 
^rmanrnt  lowrotj)(bt  into  the  rrry  nature  and  eonsututioci  of  the 
human  voul,  and  forming  a  protoinefil  department  thereof  Penrad« 
mg,  and  almntc  gorernmg,  the  whole  htiman  family,  in  all  coodl* 
tkms  ani!  cotinlrn^  in  all  past  ag««,  in  all  coming  time  Man  fttU 
k^  an*l  kmattt  it,  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  tha  Tery  nature 
and  <-(tn«(2tTKir»n  <»f  ibin^ 

Anl  O'lt  only  arr  ih^^r  f«*elinfri  fonstitutiooal,  but  man  intnitirtlj 
fftU  th.%1  the  ris*ht  must  gnvrrn,  and  the  wrong  be  dmrarded  Nor  §• 
thjs  (rrlmz  ^^  tnonl  oUigaiion  a  tame,  passive  element,  that  timply 
whit{»^n  this  moral  sentiment  pnntly  in  the  ears  But  M  isclolheil  with 
na/^^ri/y.  and  frit  to  be  tmf^rumt  Strong,  doubly  armed,  is  ha 
whc>«<*  r<m«K-Kfx-r  tanrtmns  all  he  dore  ,  but  fmtm  and  fr^eble  is  he  who 
fvrl«  th'.t  K<*  IS  wronir  lUrrly  ablr  to  hold  up  hts  hrwd,  and  power* 
|r«*  f?i  nU  hr  t-ir*  an  I  tiw*  f\in»r-irnr«  it  dr«tgn<d  lo  gnrrm  It 
as  thr  priiri »rr  t4  ih«'  hurruin  srnjl,  whilr  all  the  c4her  fsciihi««  are  but 
rrpfr».  Ti^itnr^  "f  •n^tr  t«  lit  r«!r  If  ronsiiti:tr  the  supreme*  hw  of 
ibr  r.an       !?•  p.f«  hi?  i»ii*f»i  arr  imprfattv^.  inf^tomM^ 

T^.r  rvi9f.ri,.'r  i  (  fKi*  m  »rnl  t^i^r  hi«  alwsTt  af>d  errry  whrre 
|»r*-n  1  I'liir  »l.  I^i«ft  1*1  t^%tff%^t  lit*  \*f\*  bi»*en  a  t*i*ij#vl  r»f  nntr«  r^il 
di*  M«i  (1  v.*  ^U'wmU^  "^r^  ft  ifif;T»rf»riNi  ffom  its  Unit «T«i!rtr. 
and  apj*^!  t.»  nr'v  «*o''  ^^'<H«"f  h*'  ti  n*<*  ctnfvntM  r4  iff  riifli»-nr**  , 
whrch^r  hi*  i*\%n  *  u!  *inr9  n  <  f**!  i'«  invrnil  mmfir^f  d.uly  an^l 
contintnllr.  whl'*  rtt  »»;tp»'WM'ff  air:  ihii  it  if  ir4<>l/jr  th^  rf«n?»irr  of 
§dmfmlkt>%.  »•  It  rvm-^r^l  by  th»*  ditrffjfi*^  and  txTf\  ronf!»rlinf  opin. 
I  mi  4  mrn  at  ti>  wh«t  u  ri^'ht,  arjpitng  that  0w*n  think  anri  pra/^K*e 
IQ  thit  mat!^  as  thry  afr»  t^mekt  l*hrrnol«>yy,  hotrrTf^,  dgmtwiS- 
tra!r«  tK^it  man  haa,  by  nittirr,  an  %m%Aii  far^ihy.  whi^h  forms  a  part 
ai^  parrri  t4  his  origUMl  nxturr,  thf>  tpi^iAr  funrt»on  of  which  is 
lo  cirm'r  the  srnitmeatt  of  right  an  I  irrrft^  .  an'!  to  apprr  re  the  right, 
a»i  nocyl'^mn  th#  wrong,  and  ntjrountf  U*t  thw  dtrervify  of  optnion  at 
lo  n<rht  %tu\  wnmg.  by  sbowvAg  that  m««*s  optntoor  and  practiean  nt 
In  r^Wl  and  wrung  fnry  as  tWir  plireooloficaJ  deralopaienii  oMtf; 
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I     ferm  a  society,  to  send  out  missionaries  to  teach  Phrenology/  nmplyi 
'     ^  without  note  or  comment/'  more  good  and  icss  harm  would  be  the 
^     result ;  for  not  even  the  li/atht-n  could  lonp^  know  how  tc  find  the 
J      organs,  without  mtiralizlng  thereon,  ond  diHlucin;;]^  inferences  as  to 
I      how  we  s>h')ul*l  live,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  opinions  and  conduct 
that  harmonize  therewith,  and  arc  therefore  right,  &c.     If  the  Ame- 
rican  iio:ird  would  introluce  purn  Christ ian^jlf^  tliey  would  do  im- 
mense ^^oo  1.    ]3ut  they  propagate  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  nnd  error, 
alonf^  with  thosi*  hhc  tiist^s  and  habits  of  civilized,  artifivial,  unnatu- 
ral life,  which  can  nut  fail  to  do  more  harm  than  their  mongrel  Chris- 
tianity will  do  gootl.     In  theje  views,  very  many  excellent  religious 
men  concur  ;  and  more  would  do  so  if  they  knew  more,  and  were 
deceivitl  h-ss. 

Much  as  nii^'ht  be  said  upon  this  facuhy,  w'c  will  dismiss  it  with 
the  rrniark,  that  the  kindly,  b'^nevob-nt  spirit  just  commendeil,  would 
do  more  Ui  banish  crime  than  all  the  laws,  lawyers,  courts,  civil  ofRcers, 
jiils,  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  executions  on  earth.  The  punish' 
^  meni  of  crime  will  be  treated  under  Conscienciousncss.  Its  preven- 
tion is  infinitely  better,  and  can  l>e  efl'fc'ted  by  kindness  and  philan- 
thropy, a  thousand  times  more  efleetually  tluin  by  all  the  means  now 
in  op<>raiion.  Let  criminals  discover  a  kindly  spirit  in  the  commu- 
nity os  a  whole,  and  they  could  not  have  a  heart  to  commit  oflcnces 
again5)t  its  law^  or  its  happiness.  Kindness  will  kill  enmity ;  will 
kill  la\\lcfsnes»s;  will  kill  thf  revenp-ful  spirit,  oud  implant  the  same 
good  filling  in  the  souls  of  tho«o  who  otherwise  would  be  pests  to 
socirty. 

liCt  un  all,  then,  ctiIti\-ato  the  kindly.  Let  it  shine  forth  in  all  we 
say.  in  all  wt>  do,  in  all  we  ffel.  Harshness,  severity,  invective,  are 
not  IMin-noli'sry, — are  not  ChristLinity.— are  the  ascendancy  of  the 
propcnsitif.4  over  benevolence,  whieh  is  lor  bidden  by  the  Bible, — for- 
bidden by  Phrenology.  It  intercepts  our  own  happiness  ; — it  does 
not  promote  that  of  otir  fellow-men.  7%i  law  of  lore  is  thn  law  of 
the  nature  of  man, — the  law  of  Christ.  The  mantle  of  chanty  cor- 
ereth  a  muhitudc  of  sins.  It  will  hide  our  sins  frt»m  oth«*rs.  It  will 
hide  the  sins  of  oth«*rs  from  us.  It  will  put  the  bftt  construction  on 
their  <*rrors,  not  the  worst.  It  is  thi>  iirrcAt«*st  of  the  Christian  virtues. 
It  is  the  di.<tin{^ish]ng  feature  of  all  the  works  of  God.  To  promote 
happinfst  is  the  end  of  creation.  And  shall  not  tre  do  by  others  as 
God  has  done  by  usi  Shall  we  not  evince  our  gratit  ide  for  the  con- 
tinual shower  of  blrssinct  he  is  poarin^  out  upon  us.  by  doing  what 
we  cin  to  promote  the  happincas  of  others?    infinite  are  oar  own 


byom 
n.     '  litt^attlMfiul 
p-         abb  braif  I  r«» 
cflmTASB.     U  ^T^^mrmi  l»  piof« 
BC(t  to  by  cdtaealio«i| 
I  ibMl4  bv  iMiwm  to  mtgm  tka  pMm,  bat  ^nfilf  ^FT  ^  to  the  Ibcltki 
hi  0  trMW  widi  <fi    •  teni  of  «il  I*^ct^         «  prooi;  whkl 
li    ■  iw|iiwillii  III  fiiiiij  III  iiiiii      Tki  Ufb^-        lar  oT  proof  thi 
ip  ia«^»  mMt  iM«  iMfbt,  It  lbs  iM  Ont  t&^^io  puMuMM  oi 
kpfrMM.    Thib«MB  ami  aMr.fuuittted  tbail 
■r  M^  Ulto  bW  flf  pm/.  any  iiiof«  ibftft  i 
» tf  dli  nwm     ll  k,  fta  I-.  (>r>f  dnwn  fro« 

lot  ffv  ^  li —  :-r>  haf  ori^ifidly 
ft  ftmrntf  «ft«ft  «•!  toifcy  tj  twnmimAt  W«  tte  i^  lu  woe kmft. 
W«  iM  tin*  %m  fommmm  fhe  priiiry  po«if  d"  ^  t«»c«,  jofi  «•  w« 
Mf  ibM  km  fmmmm  th*  fflMify  dkmmm  of  «^i  x;  and  we  tlto 
iM  a»>l  >cl  lbs  wptliMif*  of  lUe  fccnky^  ii«i  c*  ««  ire  anJ  know 
ibAi  bf  w«lli  «iJ  lAt.  If  bi»  hmvlmg  §m  y  *  him  lo  b^  a 
wmlktuf  bwf ,  bfli  ftmmakm  «f  li^f%  m  Irvif  ivinir ;  of  t  lUh 
■ftrb,  ft  ftKiMin  boiigi  «f  flfWiS  i«ii«f  b*  of  cjitiaftlMr,  • 

fwMiiwtf  bvtaf^ ;  «f  ftti^  ft  m^  bdaf ;  itf  br —  ^..rtirr,  a  hanuuM 
brtnf  ,  of  fie«rniia«i|  «  Imiiiwftl  bMf^ ;  «f  ImfVi?^,  a  rommitni- 
cttii^  briaf ,  tbf«  ^ftii  iw  nimmm  m  Vm  wt  tmrn^^t^M^m  prow 
btm  In  bf  ft  aanl,  ftiOMiillfti  lv«w4ftlii^  |Mub*^'l«  ^>^ini;  JkU- 
tbrmar«[  4riaf^iitn<»im  m  mm  cJ^^Wp  itiVftf«t«  iwtfv  iirmnnmnur^^ 

iM     ••■ '.If  I  (t«  ;  ti ,     ftisaiiii'i' .,  t(»^ia      KM     »fi»«     T|ar^  w«     «n     i«~si«intn«^  IIk14^^Q^ 

frK«j««rr  rrjcrtt  oi  crmr ItttKtot^  «  inrapilile  o/  rratoninc — mtJipftblft 
fvf  armirif  at  anr  rn«k*i(ui'>n«,  or  kn<nrini(  any  thim;  wbaJcrrr  ,  mod 
ai  *'i  H.  h*'  .«  unnortbT  of  n*<iKr 


II 


'H'  »•#.  fhrn^   tS**  a      t^»fi  m  tK*l  l*hr«»nol.>^T  rtt^Mulwft  f»fal- 


•ini,  wH*-**  »i  0rrftkf^^i  fhtl  •l«*-tfin**,  atvl  r*tal4*ihr«  th«  ««ri»i  «<- 
<''«a«l45i/ifv  of  m^n*  An!  if  auv  ihin;f  wero  tmnimif  lo  r ompbftt 
!*»»  *f  ^^jmrtO,  th**  (%n  ibM  iKrr©  it  an  orcftA  of  •iWA  (iK«*  k»mcf  por* 
i.r.\  lif  9^ii  <rUt^tn  )  ipor*.  if  pnaatlilr,  fliU  Cinh#t  ,  and  litr  t«i o  UxtT^* 
I  ^  r  rtf^Maiii  ti»r  «ti  liMan%l  dQrfrin#.  nr4  only  thai  br  m  a  w^^rmd  mnd 
<  »«I4.W/  betOiT.  Ihic  aUi  ffr#  lo  rH^>*#,  inil,  d<«'id^,  anl  aet  ^ 
L:  v  J  «bi  b  ciwpiiica  bit  fmrn^iim:  liity  aa  vrll  at  a<'r(r4bUtti.!y 
1  .s  >»  .  thrrr^r^,  vbn  art«a#  rhrmo!  >rr  o^  itvofiof  Uulwm,  ara 
rif S  .'  uTVTTtr*!  of  Urou^l  Ho  Itr  iio'n  ii.  it  rrrn  furnnbaft  tiua  moml 
ftc*  ooaul/Uiiy  of  sMs,  In  tbft  Qknmmm  alrnndy  prn>ffta---ftft  ciftftrly 
#  — y  prnpaa<>iia  f  f  iiiiatf/      Racvirt  M,  lUa.    H/L 
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nl  principle,  he  descryefl  but  contempt ;  for  he  employs  thorn  to  fur- 
ther what  is  wroHjir  as  94>on  a^t  what  ii  right ;  to  serve  his  propeositiet, 
to  injur*'  mankind,  to  ani^nirnt  his  own  sinfulness  and  misery.  How 
chanu'*'*!  I  when  those  L'llrnta  are  governed  hy  hit^h-toned  moral  prin- 
ciple— are  einpluyi'd  to  suWrve  the  cause  of  justice ;  to  oppose  wliat- 
cvcr  I*  wronL'.  and  \irjo  on  what  is  right!  How  infinitely  more  cx- 
■h***!  the  chararter,  more  lNMi«'ficiaI  the  conduct! 

Nnt  only  do  thi>:(c  pi^rct^ptions  and  fi 'clings  of  rig'ht  and  wrong  ex- 
ist, hut  tht<y  are  innate.  Not  creatures  of  education.  Not  fitful,  but 
permanent.  In* wrought  into  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
human  5oul,  and  furniiiig  a  prominent  department  thereof  Pervad- 
ing, and  almnst  governintr,  the  whole  human  family,  in  all  condi- 
tions and  cotmtries,  in  oil  past  oj^,  in  all  coming  time.  Man  fteU 
it,  and  knows  it,  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the  very  nature 
and  oi»ii>titiitiim  of  things. 

An  I  ni)t  only  are  th'-se  feelings  constitutional,  but  man  intuitively 
feel^  that  the  rii^ht  must  govern,  and  the  wrong  be  discarde<l.  Nor  if 
this  ft-rliiit^  of  moral  obligation  a  tame,  passive  element,  that  simply 
whiM|HTs  this  moRil  sentiment  L'^ntly  in  the  ears.  Rut  it  is  clothed  with 
mnth'trittu  and  filt  to  lie  imperioyn.  Strong,  doubly  armed,  is  he 
whosi*  consrifMicc  s:i  net  inns  all  he  dixs.;  but  faint  and  feeble  is  ho  who 
feels  tli:it  ht*  is  wrontr  li:irfdy  aldi*  to  hold  up  his  bend,  and  power- 
less ill  all  In*  SLINKS  and  <I'H's  (.'on5''i«'nr«?  is  dc^iirneti  to  govern.  It 
is  tlie  priniier  of  the  human  soul,  whilo  all  the  other  f.icuhit'S  are  but 
repri-s*  ntativc5  or  subj*  ••l.v  Its  e«!i«'ls  roust ifutr  the  supreme  law  of 
the  m.in      hn  pndiibitions  nrc  ini|wraiive.  inexorable. 

Tlif  rxlMi'iire  of  this  moral  jsi'Mm*  Ins  always  and  every  where 
l>ecn  ad'niit-l,  but  its  innnte7\^%t  Iit*  Icmi^  b#v»  a  subjivi  of  universal 
disi*ii*4i,iii  Its  ndviH*atis  uri»r  its  inintiiuss  from  its  universality, 
and  apjw  :il  to  rvery  one  w1i«ihor  li«»  is  iu»?  riins<*ious  of  it**  rxisti^nce  ; 
whethf  r  bi^  own  s-ml  diH*s  n<K  ff  I  i^  intcru'il  monitions  daily  anil 
continually,  whil'*  its  op|in«i»rs  nvtT  that  it  is  trhofly  lb-*  creature  of 
education^  as  is  evini'rd  by  tb**  diversifii*<l  and  even  con flii* ting  opin- 
ions (if  men  as  to  what  ii  ritrht«  arguing  that  m«*n  think  and  prarticc 
in  this  matter  as  they  ore  taueht.  l*hrenolosy,  however,  drmoiis- 
trates  that  man  has,  by  naturr,  an  innalt  faculty,  which  forms  a  part 
and  parcel  of  his  original  nature,  the  specific  function  of  which  is 
to  create  the  sentiments  of  right  on  I  wron?  ;  and  to  apprt.Te  the  riirht, 
and  condemn  the  wrong,  and  accounts  ic^x  this  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  right  aiul  wrong,  by  showing  that  men*s  opinionr  and  pncticw  as 
to  right  and  wrong  irary  as  their  phrenological  developments  diflSft 
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-  TKhi  •hall  I'lTf*  th*-  l^irl  rhy  <  ••>!  wrth  all  thr  bran,  ■ii<t  with  til 
thy  V"*!-.  jrvi  Mith  all  thy  niiri').*  '  in  uhirh  hr  \in:^\  \\kMt  ih«*  <*oa- 
ha\t»  ..r  «rtn  c.tniijf'rrl  thr  f  .>«««/ «r«r4  ./  ri/hl,  arv!  hi«  pf^ihihi- 
t;on.  ihi!  "f  wTon/  -<hi!  th^  Jrw«  »#  rr  rut nimn'lMi  nn  i-rrfkin  ncra- 
•i-»ri*.  f  •  ti'-ritv-c  «  tr*i/'  hrif^rr.  n<4  (Mv.iut^  a  vrhitr  h«-ifrr  «rM 
*-".r  r*.i:i  ■•■I'-  rif  nnv  '^hrr  ■  Anr.  n.<  fif^au**-  ihrf  wa«  nny  fitn«<ti 
.1  1  \**.:ri  ':i«'f»-r  ifioir  ihm  in  »4hrr«  hut  «iinply,  tfilrly  l«><niiiti*  (loD 
»•  <^lA^:•l^  ri  '\hitr  hrifrr  li  !*•  «i'-ritNr«^l  — 4hflt  ha|<i«Tn  *»  inarr* 
ii.'i  wii  n  'hi— n«<  Ji^-.i'f«'  fh*Tr  «■»•  «ny  inhrrmi  vinur.  fithrr  mk 
.•H-M    'T  :ri  Ti  nv^rr  thin  in  •prinklniL' .  hut  vimply.  wh#»liy.   kirraait 

•  'lit  •     •••^iii*M'ri»  rt--ihal  wr  thotiM  lovi*  ^mmI  niprffnrly,  ami  our. 
?,♦,•►«*-•••   i«  •'•ir^lTf*   f.T  ry>  <4h^r   r«i»»in  whaU^rr  than  t    i  iii 
r;   j  -  ••«  ^4«  Z^'/  It  --<tLst  1  *-  naj  MifA  thf  i^fii,"  iTBi  11  hit  r^aafr 

f « '  r  *'.tr  ri.-hi.  whii  h  wat  n/ht, — Chat  u  rniii*,  whirh  it  |»rr»hiha«^,  mmi 
u*A  'h*  «.ir«r/  .^^  rA^  riiar  '•mmmmd^  i  And  my  i«;*frffi'ia  i«.  thai 
\>\.*  \,%  ih«*  •S'N'rin^  in-iniLi inrd  hy  the  irrmt  mi;nritT  of  ininM«*n  wmk 

ll-i  ltl«-Tl 

l(-.'.  it  >::i  !hl«  tl.kcinnr  I ^rr rinlo|*Y  tltVJirnU  in  loin  It  •h<iW«  thai 
ih*  ri.'h*nr<t  lY  ri2*hi.  and  ih^  «  rrtni:  i4  wrimif,  are  r"«f/irk/i«'aal, 
*«.•/  ^««i«i  in  thf  vrrv  ikainrr  and  trtnivi  of  thini:*.  wiihotit  may 
r*  s  r« !»-«-  (•!  f  ahrf  rncnmarvl  nr  pr<ihiUiiiin  nt  i  rad  lai  ihr  nor  band, 
'  '  •  .  'Sr  -«iti*  -tf  th^m  on  th«*  ath**r      Supfmar  it  praai)j|r  for  ifod  la 

•ifkin  i  \}\,\\  nhrh  «ii«  wMnj  in  it*«-|f  — «ttppa|r  It  « rnnp  in  iha 
t-  •-.    r.  .*    r"-  i>f  thint,*«  f«>r  ■  man  li'  ••  i#«*  a  Tir^in  hv  forrr.  carry  hat 

•  rl  .  ::.'. :n  vir'Tiji!!.  an«l  r>»iiipr)  hrr  to  hvr  with  him  in  op|*«aiatt 
t .  )••  r  ^\  %Uw*,  •\»r\x  a  -ofirar  iv^wi/  irfNjiTtiaiii  t>t  hrr.  U«ii|r«  ■urKlrriaf 
!*.  ^.  •  \y.  !..  •  'hv  ^- •';?!!  jti'«  Ti!»  •  •  h'  r  in  1  K«  r  l<»  th**  h<anr  *»f  htf 
V'*-i!h.  u..*iii  {'tat  r.^mmamt  rrri  l<-ff  it  n/hi  — rrtidrr  any  thin/  nirhl 
1.^  v.  :«  U-'  «r  !•«  iff/iV^-4/'/M.irii'|f  /.••fri/«/ii<«ai/v  wr>inff  '  1  trow 
!f'       I'hf •  u  i   .-,  th  •••.  :i«  fiilK.   -•>n«'i>i«iTriv  ••  a  tbofi*  anv  thmg 

-an-!  u*  r.ii>  •«^rn  itiXi.  \)\\%  i%  pt^ff^tif  A*mr^%Mi*at%rf.  and  Uom 
pffrriti  Iv  th*  •am*'  liau.  th.il  \\\r  riffht  if  riirht,  antl  ihr  «  r««iir  ■•  «  rnttf  . 
ni<  «r  aii  U«'i-i»'  -•lirnaoi^l  lif  I  ithflirn  hs  *tod.  Uil  p'^tip,  i»4Wly, 
!«>  t  IV  »-  ^\  '  «tfifiiii  -n.-^iv  a4f«r#,  la  mmM  •/  iIm.Y.  an^!  wahovl 
anv  rr^<-rm^^  w  iiat>  Trr  tf>  thr  rnaitnan<ir  or  prMhiba»'*nf  taf  t*^*!  |f 
ihiri.-«  kfr  rriKl^rffii  n^Kt  ^'r  wriici.*  )  v  i\^  wurd  -if  <  wmI  mrrvlv.  ihas 
«fr  'ft*  r  rnany  thuiiri  wbt- h  ar<*  riifht  r»afiii«fi«a^iv.  hul  nnrng 
la  'a  r .  iial  tahcra  wftm^  hv  naturr,  t.ut  ritrhi  hy  r«wiaM»i  .  whala 
thr  .-r«  If  rT^;'.rrty  tA  mir  r«rry  itn^  trciin^**  a»)  liiul.ir*  aiv  dralAMM 
of  aii  nint%i   .haracter.   tiacaiiai    nmhet  nanwitidid  nr  forlildit,ai 
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that  lainkini  e\i?t.  is  r.-^  -t^   ::_t    :-:-r. ::  r  ^-r.-..  ..=  :   :  :-   :•■- 

fffi/i-T"  th«.::i.  t:..i:i  ::-■.  :."-  -        ^l'  «.     -     >-  ."  i. ..-"-.    -:  — :   - :: 
that  man  i.«  n  mri".  ^:•    ::.m-.-.  7-.--.-i.   .     :  .:.-u.     ■    -  -  j    -•  :• 

dcp.-l    i:i'-»:.:- •'. :■  .-:.    .-  *    ••"-:      :.  -1.1-.   •       '.     :•-•-.  '      ■' 

thi:  mill '.v  I*  -.1  «:::..•;    .i    »  i  'r  .  ■.- >  -.*   l:  .  :             -     .  ...   :. 

I  sii'iiH  !•;::. -v.-  :.i  :•  J-**  •:;:■:  :•..^:.  ::..:;•-::•  ..        ._  -  .  ■    ^:z 
he  ii  •-.'*••  :   w:th  fv-i — ^i  *.-.::'"  i-  •     f.      i         ■.■■.-•■  i.    : 
ii   :-*   i:n;^. *-.:•!■■  '.j  j^.Ti-'iV  .r  r-.-"       7 -::_..■-■■.■  • 
PM- Ti  :-  irjiii'-:  rit:,' ::.:•:  :\    :\    •-..;   '_  :      _     :-   :    •• 
sri;.  li   •  .■  :;i-  r/^  '  l'  :•  .•    .       *i  ■.-  •-       i  .          :   .■            ... 

c:i!i:i  ■:;'•••     .y  :•■'.''.''  T'--.  .      ■...•    f   -  .      ■    -  •  .       :               •  .  .   :    - 

can  .•-.'•  T.-  .  M  :.:..    .f  •.^  »-.-■  -      :•    •              .  :  -          -  ■         i 


«  •". 


A- 


I  ■  • 


a  p".  :i  :   V  -'r/iij  :i';  1 
\V.  -.'n-  »!.■  ; 

S'---  •!;  i!    !.'•  !•  t^-  •-•  *    ::. 

V--   :iii  !    '••'   'ir-  \\  •:I-..:]_'*     f  ■;..*    :  \  •    .■  '        z'  -.-    -      *   ■    :• 

tl;i:  li  ■   ;\.ii;.T  nn  i  :..k^      I:*  :..■    :.i^    ./  >•:•:■•-■       .^:    • 

w:ili».:i/  !•  jn:*  .    !i>  j.-^. --.   :.     f  .  .,^/-.  -^  •  •.  ■  ■     ■    ■  "  ■_    -  . 

Iiii!i.   :i    i.^rr.*:;.-    !..  ::»j     '.  f   •/-.*.  ^   •-     './    --      .'         '  '        •. 

rr  •-•■iiiTi' 1 »  i!-./     f'l' 5- T'5.  n  ••  \  .':.  "•-   '.:;     ';'•*-.  > 

l-.M/:  i.i"  vi :.«  r,i':i:».   -ri  ■!•  •.   '.  :..'.    ' '  .'mj     *:'  V-*.*   ". .'  .■ 

c.!:i'.'- '■■  ii.  r.  til- n -l-i'*  rh-  *■'.-•.:.■■.•.■.■.■'•-- 

hi:ri  '.■!■■■ 'I  !M  ►:  si.  a.''''»:ti'.i' !• .    :'". 'i:!-     ■     :    "   •  .'       "■'.■ 

th  rri  :';  ■  li  ■!■  .;.  •:i*!r-i!i':i  I-  r.  ■•  .  I'-4»«  r.  •••      .-••.■.-•. 

ll'i    li  ':iii!i' ::i.    liifiliiM'-.  r''. '.:i    -.*   !:..-    -j- ^ -•    ..-,-..-..       ; 

wliiH.vi  r  f  i-j* '■!-  r-  .•••Ti-!i*  '  ii-.  ;-  .r.   ;:    ■  ■   '.    r  ■■  • —  •-   • 

tif  :irii\  i:).r  n!  any  f  II  ■!■;•;   ..-.■•:  ii •. -iv  .  .  • -s:. .  ■  •  .'    .    • 

a-i  "■:*..  Ii'-  \*  'iiiuorliv  f.-f  r.* '.' <■■ 

H  ■■•.    M.--.-*.  !';•  n.    t\«T     J- *•!  .'L  •'!-•:    •*•.•■' 
ii^in,  w'.'ii    ■*.  •>!'•  ri^  *'tr-%    !!.i:   ■!"•.';•.■•.    t   •    *-■■ .    ..- 
r   ■■'!/ j' .  ■;'•.   ,.;   II,  Hi '      .\:»  !  ::'  :i:  ■.     ••:■•■•.::• 
t'li^  iir  ..ru' :.:.  lis-    fi'l'i.  .r    •'.' :•    .■■.:.•.:,•.     ■"  ■,    • 

tl  -.1    ..I    -    l!-...'.-.  ■;).)    l:-.    V   ,'■    ;     ..;■    ..'.'■• 

I'l   [  •  -•  i^'.i-ii  ill--    1  !  i;-.    :,  li     1  .-■.-:.■:.•     ■■      •  : 

'4  '.'.■■'     li«iu.".    !■  I*    ::!■*»    •";  •■  •.  .    • 

111   :  ■  .!  .   ■■■■ '»i  u  ■:  lainl.  r-.-!  \\\*  ;..-••.. 

Til  •-  .  !fi-."' :'ni'.  uiio  a' c'j*'^   I*:.:-.   !   _•.•     *   :.     .  •  _•   :  ..  r: 

iith  r  i..'ii'ri:.t -ir  i.i  ;  ,!.  1     r  ►  fir :.    ■     .-.  •    ■..:....'?•:.■-' ^  '  ^'' 

iiO'orint.iliiiity   «»!*  iinii.  to  th^  <.'4iri«'»i  ji  i-.lpaiv  ;i:    ••■:--■:*  OiL.irly 

•Icmoiistratt'J  as  any  propo&iiion  in  g«;orn'.*iry      llv:«.iv<  it,  ifcn.     At 
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th«  ir  f/c^li  tm  the  happtnrM  ami  tlir  mnriy  of  ounrlYoi  and  otbem 
I'hi*  L«  rt-mlrrr  I  rtnlriit,  by  tlwt  fuiMlamrnUl  prinri|ile  on  which 
irrry  ..'/;i.i rf M/nf  i)f  ih«*  finture  of  inan  pr<K-r«tLi.  That  priiiciple  it 
A4;»;>iN/if  I  wtU  nuC  hrrc  iHiMrair  ihi!«  ilmirine  in  drtatl  The 
rr«  it  r  uill  liiKl  It  run  (wt  in  \mn  tn  thr  fpw  Utn  pagc4  uf  "  education 
!l!^)  S'lt  liiipr«}tiin«-ni  "  It  i»  th^n*  shown,  that  the  fundoinrolal  baiio 
«/  Ml-  iiihirf*  fif  niao — niB  only  rnd,  ohjrrt,  funclKm,  and  mtirr  cott- 
*•»:  iii-m  i'f  I'Trry  iiririn  of  thr  hoily.  rtrty  fa«-uliy  of  th«»  mind,  rir«^ 
fli .  ••ni  1*^  <»tir  naturr.  t«  Ajpptnftt,  all  hap|iinr«,  and  nt4hiii^  bul 
Li'jMii*  •«  At  iha  if  an  uni^irtont  point,  the  rcAdrr  niuil  fardon  an- 
fchrr  i|  I -titmn  froni  **  UiKalkm  ai»d  Hrlf  Iroproreinmi,"  p.J3,  in 
whifh  thi«  f«in«l«iiimul  piinciplf  N^  prrhapo,  npn—td  bcttrr  thsn  il 
r  Mill  I-  if  rr- written 

'  '\":,\',  llArrt%i>«  w  thr  •nW  o^jivt  of  Man**  rrcatiim,  i*  rmd<*rcd 
r-. . :.  !.•  * ;.  !••  '--ini:  ih-  fHily  In?itinviC*>  proiluct  of  rtrry  orffwi  of  hii 
U*\\.  ..f  -i«ry  fiMihy  nf  hi«  mini,  of  rrpry  rlt-mrtit  of  hia  nntiirp 
W*  fc»  •  r  Ki;.;i:n'-w  m  ih  •  tn-l  ^o^ijfh!  ari'f  o^ihiin««d  in  th^  rrtntinn  of 
ri  r\  >■  •--.  "f  ro  ry  )»*ur,  tif  rvi  ry  miiorlr  '-*happin«iii  in  thnr  i'i«- 
-i«> .  ^l..jun'-«•  in  l>-i>n»iicjiin«  lihiir.  Ikr  .  anl  happm«a«  m  th«-  rrtuha 
t'*<ii(.>-!  ^;,  ;h^  m'4i  »n  W!»it  Ihii  pl<n»tirr  n  thr  lri:it tm.nl"  func- 
u  -  I  •;  th'  r\'  *  A)h'  in  «i  rv|tii*it''  pl«-a««irr  in  th«>  nrrrnM*  rif  fliifhl 
!*«• '.'.  I'l!  411  in«-ihitt«tiMr  ftiti-l  (if  happm*-*"  in  thr  ff^«  an.<iiti««1  br 
•^-  ■•:    tf*  rn^f-lin/  «i*.t  *  tuiJ  ()«ir  way   airl  m  pfurin?  mt^i  tli#> 

f.  1  111"  fifkl  of  iffi'xrMiM  >n,  anil  aki  furnmhun:  an  inrihaiiiCi^do 
rif.  *  ■  '  Mkit'iiaU  ftir  iKou^'K*.  aj»l  nK*ntal  arii.io  What  Uit  tny»f- 
ri.  T.'  .•  v».  rfi!  fc.ii^'hi  anl  v.-  irr.|  t.y  th*  rrratMn  ••f  luncf*  ^— «n)or- 
,tv    •  »  -.  i**..!.tr  frf!y  'Ji.  f:.ih  a'sf  *if  h'ltin.  sni   fnyvmr^  m 

tS.  .  i;-  'i!  •■«:■  /  iKit  t:?if!:v  f  irrii«h<'!  th^rr^y  fr«r  rf«fi/in/  tli#i 
a-..  II*  '.  jI'-i'Mf*-  •  tjnMi*  i.f  l-m^  f-tk^'i  m '(naffinff  lrti«irMnllr 
aik  I  i*-Mnlitit.v  th^  hf-iiih  iit«|Miirk/  hr«*/«**  Wlut  'Wh«r  nhjrmi  than 
;..'■  i<  I*'    i:  *i*-l  tht-  rriati<  n  i<f  iK*  rmu'-hf  — pl#«furr  m  t|*r  tri  $4 

•]./  •'.  M.  ;!.  !  J>'»a»ijrr  m  !>.••  •  1prn.|i*i|rr  /  th'#r  viul  rnrfjfi,*  pff|. 
•J'.        1  •?.♦••'  ',  AfiJ   wKl!     1-     lUr  .,\ijr^t    •i><|/|i|  twi  oUtiT,#«|     in    fh^ 

•-'ri?!  :.        !^r  SraiJi  an'i  hi  r\  ••;•  •rvt^'tn  -what  K'rf  ha;>ptri««i  m  fha 
•  !t    I  .•.t-sn*'"    pf'*!!'*!    '/   thrif    primitivr    ffffivtinll  V^hamnroi    m 
•vtr   ri.  r  i*r    (ta-if.   ar»i   in«iha«i«jMr   happMy   in  that  immtMrnm 
M;k.*«   '.f  m'-rttai  aivl  moral  mit  9mr%»rmA  by  th'ir  rr»wlir/n 

Ntfr.jwm,*  l<wn   Mir   o^m*  riatHin*  ^•  tf*'    riftital  fariiliK«.  wr  A«| 
V  -    aii!M    »iV  ftjpi   fr**i.-K*  lu!   <^''jirfft#«!    ^.y  f^»*      r^afififi    'f  '«v  h  '^tmi 

»-  ;iifi». '\     anl  all  r.J|r«t:ir*\        flrn^t -lUfff  «•  wat  ''f«a<r«1  fri«k  •'•  ^0tf 

th'  ^rl  '  f  r,  ■TifcAMMWt  M>l#i  fK#  W'f*iv»»|M|  h««rf.  t«  at'itff  ^^aa»«oa  «# 
Mtn  sn(  M  («w«iify  a»i  ^^0m  nttknk.wi  ani  aU^  i«i  ^Mt  tfiH  rvaoiaf 
U«a«in.*«  iiHij  thr  HMii  rjf  t^  |fiirr  I  «r  II  aa  »i#^  "  ■••'•  Ui  mtd  la 
i::w  *ri«:.  *  <  rr^riir  Pir^^ktal  krtr  «b.U  If  r##^»r«  tK»  |^r««4  ha^ 
p^  i:.  ;r  w!^/  f  ^r  'iarlm/  uJtnry  ar«!  l..v»iy  ^Kiifl^*^.  vVf  fmA^M 
xKr  rh.i:  r:.  ^   i*ap^']i  in  rr-  rifm/  (h^  K|#wr»f«  fl^rw^i**!  'V^vik  ^f^n 
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"  Thou  shait  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  und  with  all  thy  mind**''  in  which  he  arged  that  the  coh- 
MA\T)  OF  G<iD  constituted  the  ground-work  of  right|  and  his  prohibi- 
tion, that  of  wron'/  : — that  the  Jews  were  commanded  on  certain  occa- 
sional, to  snrrificc  a  white  heifer,  not  because  a  white  heifer  was 
1h  nor  than  nno  of  nny  other  color,  not  In^cnuse  there  was  any  fitn^w 
in  a  whitf*  heift.*r  moie  than  in  others:  hut  simply,  solely  because  God 
r'(»MMAM»i:ri  a  white  heifer  to  be  sarrificNl ; — that  bopcism  Ajf  immer- 
sion was  ri'jht — not  Im^cihisc  there  was  any  inherent  Tirtue,  either  in  it 
itsi'If.  or  in  it  more  than  in  sprinklinsif ;  but  simply,  wholly,  becatise 
Chiif^t  «'omm.\ni»et>  it — that  we  should  love  Ood  supremely,  and  our  . 
n<'iirhl>nrs  in^  onrsflve;*.  for  no  other  reason  whatoTcr  than  because 
fro  I  rommamhA  it: — that  a  **  Thu$  taitk  the  Lord"  was  what  coniti- 
tut* 'I  thru  rit^ht.  which  was  ri^^^ht, — that  wrong*,  which  it  prohibited, and 
not  th«*  nnturf  of  th^  thinff  rommanded.  And  my  impregsion  is,  thai 
this  is  the  doitrine  mainuiined  by  the  gtesl  majority  of  ministers  and 
laymen. 

Hut,  from  thu  doctrine  Phrenology  dissents  in  toto.  It  show«  that 
thf  rii^htness  of  right,  and  the  wronc;  of  wrong,  are  const itutionmL, 
U-'im:  iKtscii  in  the  \'er\'  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  without  any 
rt'l'Triice  to  either  command  or  prohibition  of  God  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  want  of  them  on  the  other.  Suppoee  it  possible  for  God  to 
ronunand  that  which  was  wronir  in  it!«elf ; — suppose  it  wrong  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  for  a  man  to  M*ize  a  virgin  by  force,  carry  her 
ofT  by  initin  strength,  and  cotnpf*]  her  to  live  with  him  in  oppositioii 
to  her  wishes,  such  a  course  being  repugnant  to  her,  besides  sundering 
thitsf  5nr ial  tifs  that  bound  |)aronts  to  her  and  her  to  the  home  of  her 
youth,  would  that  command  render  it  riirht — render  any  thing  right 
that  'la  trroHff  i'»  itself-^ntcfssartljf  comstiiutiottally  wrong  1  I  trow 
not.  Phrenolo:ry  shows,  as  fully,  conclusi^-ely  as  it  shows  any  thing 
—and  we  have  seen  that  this  is  ptrfretly  demonsiratirt.  and  from 
precisely  the  same  data,  that  the  ri^ht  is  riirbt,  and  the  wrong  is  wrong ; 
not  at  all  bvcaus<*  commanded  or  forbidden  by  i«od,  but  solely^  wkoiif. 
because  »)  by  ro«f/ i/niioii.— by  nature^  in  and  of  iisrlf^  and  without 
any  reference  wliatrver  to  the  commands  or  prohibitions  of  God.  if 
things  are  rendered  right  or  wrong  by  the  word  of  God  merely,  then 
are  there  many  things  which  are  right  constitutioiutHy.  but  wrtMig 
in  fact ;  and  others  wrong  by  nature,  but  right  by  command  ;  while 
the  great  majority  of  our  every  day  feelings  and  doinirs  are  destitute 
of  mU  moral  chanMlor,  because  neither  commanded  or  forbidden,  at 
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Kii'hl.  f'f  counr,  lh<ii.  hamauxn  mUi  llufl  cmi  ufmBfffwmc  of 
■ttturr.  !■  f'Mindrd  in  it,  m  <ig«ni»d  m  rmrnr  a  out  Wrrfi?  rcttflicti 
ibrrrtrrth,  mad  tioUic*  it  And  whjtirTr*  d'««  nnflin  thrr^  with,  (thai 
it,  wlwirirr  ' cranuffw  putt.)  »  wronr.  an*!  wr^mj  A#c««s/  ff  thi«  con- 
llin^l«^iiiiM*  «  cttOBP*  (Aia  So,  abo.  whairTrr  harmmii/r*  wiih  il, 
(th-tt  It.  whAtrrrr  ranr*  iHipputw.)  »  rurht.  snj  nrHl  hrcsiur  ii  pn^ 
du-m  pirn«ur«' — kvcaote  M  Mdh  ani  mrrely  «  law.  bat  mr  kw — all 
TMK  i.%«^  i^  ii%B-^ihe  |vnnuuve   natair  ar*!  rt^^imtiofi  of  man 

lliiw  this  principle  ran  tr  rooiromicd,  I  arr  noC.  So  rnftfcmiicd 
m  thr  Kttman  mind  aa  to  ar/,  and  /rW,  that  tkr  nonnal  actioa  of  rivry 
d«*f«ninrii!  of  «a  naiurv  is  plf«aaiv,  and  pl«««urr  r^y^ ;  and  tlial  all 
paifi  pr'rr#«ia  from — 9  ranatd  br^Hi  Tic»Uti'«n  uf  thai  nafnrr  It  ia 
al»*  ••»  rrmacitutfid  aa  ii>  arc  that  n;rht  ^tmttiit  im  cN  \  mir  ihr  Una  of 
our  U  in/,  nnd  vronr  m  thnr  Tinlatjnn.  ■•  «*-Il  aa  tkni  thrir  'it^mr- 
aiK«  !■  rit'kii — tkrir  infrarticNi  wrong  Put  thr^  mo  |tfiinia  to^Hlipr, 
an<l  thr  rrattli  i«clrar.  aatvCartorr.  that  thf  fui.Janirri'al  t«ai»  o(  iicln, 
— ita  fi»i  fiaJ^.  lb*"  f'4aMi  trkf  n^hl  la  nt»ht.  i»— ihr  4iff7iiii^«i  that 
6uM«  tKrrtfr  •in^hr  funl^Tanrr  of  mr  ro'!  of  oar  l>**inr  orra«ion#tl 
tlirrr>  %  It  aiiH4iiitinff  to  thr  aaim-  tkiiiir  ^^  ^*^  aurmrtit^ioti.  nr  in- 
rrra*«.  of  nvjrarUra.  namrly.  iMppmraa  And.  prr  rftntni,  ibr  r^oaea 
vAv  wfrmp  la  wT^nr.  m.  tbai  a  riWai#f«  or  rmml«>raria,  tkal  naiitr»i— 
mnrt  fhr  «nfk  'W  Cioil.  (ty  indu'-tnif  anlimnr 

I  Hf  phi«r  nv*rr  of  thia  arrumrfM  I'bat  whatrrrr  la  nirKl.  ■  pro* 
Bv^f  •  r  kipY'iriii*,  nn  inr  will  for  a  mntnmi  d«nr.  nnd.  nr#  r^rtm^ 
thai  Mt.i'«wr  •  |irnin<<ivr  *ti  ItippinMa.  ;a  nrHi.  aa  wril  aa  that  tka 
";»;•  .•  ••  •  '•:..«?■•..•  •■>.»rwi»r  thr  naturr- of  man  la  at  war 
Nit:,  hi,  ;  r.«««  nrvi  r^C'i rr.  tilth  ntt'ifr  And  u  hat  n  :norr,  happi- 
!•<-•«  .1.1  r  .•!.'  «4i  thr  I  r.r  (uat»i!.  ^im\  luflffMrt;*  an-1  •infiitn«aB  f^ik  the 
■  <».'  •••I'l !  r. .  »i*-i  I  .  •^•K  .4hrr  m  'M*  Ij/*iI  -i  r^i.tr  an.|  »(f,ri  Thai 
ft;:.*-  •  I*  ••<  •■  t  •  law  .  ihi!  i«.  ^irtur.  rt*'*r0  ^ipf  .fi'ta  i^r  « 1*^  thai 
tiftiii  .•  .•r«t  >,^  .■•  •  ••r  •!.•.•«•  in  «•'•  f.ifiw  i«  l.iv  aft!  f»r  'un* 
tra  it»if  t?.*  «ii  -.»'••  I  .:  ii\t,  fiui!  :•  rir.Vtiti««*  ,  rau«i*  |Atn.  or  riaa 
tha*  •itr.  •  >-.•  •«  :•  •-9-i«iii  I-.  Mj||prii.»*.  u  w  If  c«idriii.  from  ih**  fat.  thai 
tl.'     f.  -aw**-.  ar»)  i*ir  .thrr  thr  rlfft     Thr  br«  itn|irr«i>in  tf^ 

'vv  :..?.  .        ;;•«  .1  «»        i.*'.ar.l  ).i}i{  !i««t«  th'  f;!^ri       ikil  wAf 

I*  •  *«  :.«ffi  f  •ikr  .  a  ABC  T  I  •-•-•tfr  t^H  •t£r« !.  (happifi' w  J  "f  riiuraa 
II- r  '  -  «  w;(«th!*fi*  '^at  It  i«  ih»»  fff^f.  ii.«ri«;\.  Kapyim— ,)  tiMI 
^'  '•■  •  l«vKt  W'Hiii!  t^A  \'r  fi^-l.*  «•  tr  .:i  .  fkttf  •••liir  ihia  rlfad 
Il>'  '  -•  K4(«fiinr««  |f»itnia  villiir,  •!  ii  r»'Ut^  m  thr  /«•<#  of  «iftWL 
T).'  •    ••.   i«  tfur  lY  ^itin  ab!  auifnir^ta       In  tiiiiiinif.  ft  dianh«^ 

iUp*   1    n         I    ••Iff- *     i:i  or:*;    ki  «ai«  !••  o   ri         I'u  SVUftl    tTAtfrnttf,   Ii 
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th*  ir  ffftctt  on  the  Imppincss  ami  the  misery  of  ourselves  and  others. 
Thi^  i.'<  rnidorc  1  fviilcnt,  by  tlmt  fundnmeiital  principle  on  which 
every  thparUiicnt  of  the  nature  of  man  proccrds.  That  principle  is 
happitirsi.  I  will  not  Ikto  illustrate  this  doctrine  in  detail.  The 
rt'aiicr  will  fmd  it  run  out  in  {Art  in  tlie  few  first  pagea  of  ^*  Education 
nw\  Solflniprovi inont."  It  la  there  shown,  that  the  fundamental  basis 
of  i\\*'  naturt>  of  man — ^niE  only  end,  object,  function,  and  entire  con- 
stitution f»f  cvpry  orjjnn  of  th**  body,  every  farulty  of  the  mind,  every 
olt-iiii-nt  of  uiir  natun*,  is  happinesi^  all  hapj»iness,  and  nothing  but 
ha|!piiii'^M.  As  this  is  un  iiiifiortiuit  point,  the  reader  must  pardon  an- 
othfT  ((tjotatiim  from  ^' I'^ucation  and  Self-Improvement,'^  p.  ,13,  in 
whii'h  this  fiiiidamcnuil  prtncipb*  is,  perhaps,  expressed  better  than  it 
couM  Ih-  if  Tf- written. 

**TIiit  IIaitl\i>>  Is  tho  .*ol«*  objivt  nf  Man*s  creation,  \»  rendered 
«'\i'ii  lit  I'V  its  fH-intT  th'*  <inly  l«'iritimat«'  product  of  every  oriran  of  his 
holy,  "f  ''vrry  fa-'uhy  of  hi«  niiml,  of  rvr ry  olomi^nt  of  his  nature. 
Wliit  f'lt  h:ij»,Miii-5>  \»  th"  t-nd  i'oiii»'ht  and  obtained  in  the  rrrafion  of 
oviry  b  »:!♦•.  effViry  join!.  ofev»Ty  musrb?  ? — happiness  in  their  rxer- 
cisr.  Ii:i|ipin*'5s  in  lomniotion,  I  ib<ir.  &c ,  and  happiness  in  the  results 
obiaiiif.|  by  this  motion.  \Vh  it  but  pli-i!«iire  is  the  lejiritimat**  func- 
tion «»f  ill*'  vy**  ? — the  most  I'xipiiffit*'  pl»*a«uri'  in  the  exiTcisi*  of  sipht 
il?*ll'.  :\iv\  an  inexha!is?til»Ie  ftmd  of  happini'S"*  in  the  ends  attained  by 
sefiuL^' — in  its  enablinc  ns.to  find  our  way.  and  in  pourinqf  into  the 
miii«l  a  vatt  fund  of  infoniiiti'tn,  and  al.«o  f'lirnishin^  an  inexhauMible 
r.ini:<'  of  matiTials  for  thoiiirht  and  mental  action.  Wliat  but  enjoy- 
m^'ut  i«  th*'  rn  I  souijht  and  swcun^l  by  ihr  oreatitm  of  luniks  ?— enjoy- 
ment in  breathiiijf  frri*ly  thi'  frisb  air  of  heavrn,  and  enjoyment  m 
th»'  I'Xjv  nditiiff  of  that  vilafily  furnished  thereby  ;  few  reafizinir  the 
amount  of  pb^nsure  rapable  of  beini;  taken  in  quafTincf  luxuriantly 
and  abun lantly  the  health-inntpirini?  brf«ze '  What  other  object  than 
plensurt'  dii-tat*-t!  the  creation  of  the  stoiiuich  7 — pb*asure  in  the  act  of 
dijjiMion,  and  pleasure  in  the  (expenditure  of  those  vital  enermf-s  pro- 
duct-1  iliiTt'by.  And  what  is  the  object  .«ouirht  and  obtTiuMl  in  the 
creation  of  tht>  brain  and  nervoi]5  «)-8tem — what  but  happiness  is  the 
only  li'ifiiimate  product  of  their  primitive  function? — hapniness  in 
their  exercise  its<df,  and  inexhaustible  happiness  in  that  boundJeti 
ran^o  of  mental  and  moral  end  a  secured  by  their  creation. 

Narrow inc  down  our  obser\*ation9  to  the  nienuU  faculties,  we  find 
the  same  sole  end  sou;;ht  and  olftained  by  th«*  creation  of  each  one 
separately,  and  all  colle^-tively  JVnevolence  was  created  both  to  pour 
the  oil  of  consolation  into  the  woimtled  heart,  to  avoid  occasions  of 

Cain,  and  to  beautify  ami  bless  mankind  ;  and  also  to  pour  still  greotcr 
Icuinfi^  into  the  soul  of  the  givtr ;  for.  it  is  even  **  tnon  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive/'  Parental  Io^t,  while  it  renders  the  narent  hap- 
py in  providing  for  darling  infancy  and  lovely  chiilhood,  also  renders 
the  child  most  happy  in  receiving  the  blesrmgs  showeretl  don-n  upon 
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ftbovr  all  inflimrr«  whh-h  II  If  poviMr  for  mortaU  id  rxrrt  Tomp* 
pour  II  f^nMe  for  mir  tmluincw  to  aflfvt  thr  Ai  moirrr,  u  to  Urcrad« 
hm  Ky  pQBinif  him  upnii  t  par  v«h  imn  *  I  tin  loaih  to  ar^pM  m 
pmni  to  irlf^ndmft  I  am  hArdlr  krlirrr  that  any  tiitrllit,*rnl  mmd 
rr«lly  rfitrrtain*  aorh  an  id<«,  rxct\t  hy  trailtAnn,  or  froin  faprrali- 
tii«  t  Vrminlr  nm  from  inirll^ci  In  ab«urdilT  could  bi>  t«aily  d^ 
mivufnifil.  (4it  lo  rtalf*  il  b  r^ftrtalioii  luffi^Nnit  ll  if  al  war  wilk 
rrpry  principle  of  fomrenn  mfi»  at  war  with  the  BiMr,  which  Mkh  * 
-^'  (an  a  imn  br  pr<i6tahir  unto  (tod.  at  he  that  im  isr  may  br  pro6t- 
aUr  until  hunirlf  t  It  «  any  plcnaun  to  the  Almiphly,  that  ihoa  art 
nfhtfuui  I  t  »r.  «  M  fnin  lo  him,  thai  ihoa  makmi  thy  vraya  perfect  P 
— i**  itii  2«  3  **  If  thon  ainncai,  what  dorM  ihoa  agam«  him  ?  or, 
if  thy  tmnatfrimioiia  \m  nnlbplied,  what  dorat  thou  unto  him  ?  If 
thou  he  nifhicout,  what  fivaiC  thou  to  htm  I  or,  what  frreivi4h  he  of 
ihinr  hand '  Thy  wicknem  nmy  hurt  a  man  as  thou  an ,  and  thy 
f  iffhiroufncaa  may  pro6l  the  ton  of  man  *'^Jok  zkxv  d,  7, 9.  •*  What 
If  min,  thai  thou  art  mindful  of  him, '  iu  &c. 

U  bv  ■mnuiK  aipiMl  Gud  he  meant  fimply  a  breach  of  hit  lawa, 
*4hr  hwt  of  nature,  than  may  man  be  truly  mid  lo  ain  againtc  (lod| 
bui  n'4  m  the  tenta  of  oflendioff  hun  iUermiip.  Man  can  iiidrcd 
brrak  tkr  law  of  (M ,  baeaoto  all  tha  law*  of  our  bemf  may  be 
rfiniMlerc^l  at  Uwt  of  iiod  .  and  man  being  eapablr  of  obeying  and 
tirrnkinff  thrae  Uw«.  hr  «,  of  ronrae,  rapahle  of  obeying  or  i«f  dia- 
•tkrvitii:  ^ind  In  that  aente,  but  m  no  other,  dnea  the  nmiliiri  of 
ut«»rult  «and  rrlatrd  to  thrir  lh«l  ' 

r»<i*.  fo  pntr*^!  iftrth  our  illuttratmnt  It  it  righl  In  wnfihip  Hod 
m  tpira  tO'l  in  truth,  nm  al  all  beeaiMr  f«ir  righu>niin»^  aff##t«  tha 
Alnki.'htr.f'r  tiiir  mipwty  inj'irtv  him.  but  timpir  (■«raut«>  m  *•  'l«»fnf 
i%f  m  ntr  I'l  iMir  own  toult  iIk*  \^nfhtm\  pfU^^^  t4  wir  (<rt/»f 
l'ra\<-r  n/wnt  d*twn  th#  prrvpmagttra,  tu>«liK«  ih«i  arMil.  *Uyv  fha 
lii^'hrr  la<'uai^,  «nJ  maktt  •«  happy  TberW'.fp  4  n  righf  ^<>t«  Mi 
iM-auM-  it  111  •>»r  ..  ifi  afi^tt  ih^  f  Vtfy  ||  m  wt*mtg  Vt  imk^  '^  Momo 
of  t  Msi  m  ram,  »4  >^f%'i*f  pr  itnrty  lafffM  ll^  4lfviirhtf.  *^0  1^ 
cautr  .t  rrc»l#r«  'J^  ■•ror^r  unhappy,  Ky  fU^mmm^  hft  ^l*fbgt^ 
•  uju*  ^i^r^ii  'i^  pf  ^tf-iAstf jr«.  wmtm^  fh*  m  ^r*;  a»atiaN*i^e,  ««^  rl^^ 
irudcitfig  ttfa  aflJ  'f^itr  alWtMl  'h^f*./  m«tpe«»U^  |#  ^  f^kt  m 
krvp  'JMf  *«itl  •tfra^ar  t  .«/  it  r^t  a  ^'^  •<«  i*vi^  'Jkn»>fS  »*  >^% 
th'  II  .«.*.,    af«l   'Jbtt»i*r«     riart  •.      ^     t^rttfi^A/M    V  *rm4Ji*m0  •      lM# 

g«a«!.  r«4;M  a.,  rh^  ^mm^^m  '4  ;**»•    ft.i(.,.«^    *^   **«  ^  ^-^   » •*#'^j 
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Ritrht,  of  course,  then,  hannonizes  with  this  great  arrang<»nent  of 
nature,  is  founded  in  it,  is  designed  to  carry  it  out  Wrong  conflicts 
therewith,  and  violates  it.  And  whateve*'  does  conflict  therewith,  (thai 
is,  whatever  occasions  pain,)  is  wrong,  and  wrong  because  of  this  con- 
flict— l>t*causc  it  causes  pain.  So,  also,  whatever  harmonizes  with  it, 
(that  in,  whatever  causes  happiness,)  is  right,  and  right  hecause  it  pro- 
duce? ple.isure — Ijecause  it  fulflls  not  merely  a  law.  but  the  law — all 
THE  LAW.s  IN  ONE— of  the  primitive  nature  and  constitution  of  man. 

liow  this  principle  can  be  controverted,  I  see  not.  So  constituted 
is  the  htitnan  mind  as  to  tee^  and  feelj  that  the  normal  action  of  every 
department  of  its  nature  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  only ;  and  that  all 
pain  prni*ee<ls  from — is  caused  by — a  violation  of  that  nature.  It  is 
also  Ro  constituted  ns  to  sec  that  riifht  consists  in  obryincf  the  L'lws  of 
our  iM'inir,  and  wrong  in  their  violation,  as  well  as  that  their  observ- 
anci?  i?  rif^ht — their  infraction  wrong.  Put  ihcfe  two  points  totr^'thefi 
and  the  r««uh  is  clear,  satisfactory,  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  right, 
— its  rntiniiale,  the  reason  why  right  is  right,  is — the  happiness  that 
flow:4  therefrom — the  furtherance  of  the  end  of  our  being  occasioned 
thereby  ;  it  amounting  to  the  same  thing  as  an  augmentation,  or  in- 
crease, of  ourselves,  namely,  happiness.  And.  per  contra,  the  reason 
why  wrong  is  wrong,  is,  that  it  rioiates^  or  counteracts,  that  nature^- 
mars  the  work  of  God,  by  inducing  suflcring. 

One  pha^e  more  of  this  argument :  That  whatever  is  right,  is  pro- 
motive of  happiness,  no  one  will  for  a  moment  deny,  and,  rice  rersA, 
that  whativer  is  promotive  of  happiness,  is  right,  as  well  as  that  the 
opj)<)>iio  i«  true  :is  to  WTong.  i  Hherwise.  the  nature  of  man  is  at  war 
with  hii)ipin<  »cti ;  and  nature,  with  nature.  And  what  is  more,  happi* 
ness  (ind  riu'ht,  on  the  one  hand,  and  »ufli'ring  and  sinfulness  on  the 
other,  Mund  ri'bito^l  to  ench  other  in  the  liifbt  of  cause  and  etrect.  That 
either  (itN'iiifiice  to  law.  that  is,  virtue,  causes  happiness,  or  else  that 
virtue  i^i  rau«»d  by.  or  «*l5t»  coiu^ists  in.  olN-dience  to  law,  and,  p«^r  con- 
tra, that  the  viuiatioa  of  law,  (that  is,  sinfulness.)  cau5M-5  pain,  or  else 
that  sinful ni'ss  is  causf>d  by  suflerintr,  is  self-evident,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  one  is  the  cau^e,  and  the  other  the  efli'ct  The  flrst  impression  if, 
that  oti-dicncf  lo  law  is  tht  causf,  and  hnppinrsis  the  efftct.  But  tcMf 
is  ol>edienre  the  cause/  To  s(vure  the  tlTect,  (happintss.)  of  course. 
Hence,  it  ia  self-evident,  that  it  is  this  effect,  (nnmeU*,  happincff^)  that 
governs.  Hight  would  not  be  right  if  it  tlitl  not  sr-cure  this  ctfccL 
Hence,  as  happiness  governs  virtue,  it  of  com  k*  is  llio  cause  of  virtue. 
The  contrary*  is  true  of  pain  and  sinfulness.  In  shining,  or  disobey- 
ing law.  we  suffer  in  order  to  male  us  o.ey      To  avoid  sufleriog,  ii 


A    ftJCST    A3K»    A 

umii      ThAtdrnica  a     Id  •h^^r.     .  .:v.  :  «§  »jc  iiiirr  frot.  daiLa 
or  hrai  irufo  cU,  morr  tiiui  iha    :-ijo:jiI  ductnoff  <./  do  ri^'h;.  bo 
Wfoiip.  'I'lrj  fr«Jta  li>r  pk rr D-»LiVicxl  i  ■:?.!*•  •  f  rh*-  ri^vn*-*  *•(  ■•<li, 

ftiui'jr   i  ni«^n.  itisMk(«  all  thcdi^rci.-:'  i*  u  p^rtif  and  a  iH^ativr 
1'..  <*K:;*titiutr.  thin  priuciplr,  tkaK     ■rurirn-r  »  |nDa^,  as  wtll  m 
the  <•-.•  ';..v  r:»'L:  If  rijfht  m  lU  irry  i^tu't  axvl  roAJfi/k/ifa,  i«  «rry 
ini]A>r:..i.t    N<4  only  dora  ii  iHirmunue  with  a  tiOiilar  docinn«-  laui^la 
in  ihr  ijibl«-,  -  Dtsi  j»*iif^     *M  h»e  do  nui  aoy  ihinir."  "  Whalaurver 
jrr  \%    -iM  tlk^t  uChrrt    thoiili  d*i  Utilo  TMI.  du   )c  f-VrO  lO  UDlO  thfl-m,'* 
**!«*•    h<4,  |.ut  oliry  thr  truth,"  **  Ki^'hli^niforM  rxahcih  a  nation/' 
tic  dL-  .  in  tr&ti  mahout  nomher .  tut  what  it  itill  morr,  it  greatly 
enhnn  -• «  thr  moral  vinur  uf  doing  ri((ht«  ai  nrll  at  thr  hcinuuincai 
of  't  .:.«-  nrxfi^      It  ifitct  to  the  nt;ht  a  difUncUTr  rliararttr,  a  fpe- 
cif'i.-  t.a'ur^  o(  m  own,  thervhy  imparting  U»  it  a  nuiral  hoauty,  power, 
and  ;-raikltur  which,  if  «  did  n«4  pnat^-M,  tt  would  Ik*  umr  and  pow- 
fr!f  v  ..1  U4  :l  u  dr«tituu*  <»f  aJI  inhi-r«ni,  tprcihc  charartrr,  whilr  il 
rr^'aS    :i  N'l!  rrliif  thr  naked  drfunnrty  and  inhrrmt  moral  turpi- 
ludr  ait.i  Im  in<rtifnr«P  (if  un      Tha  pruKiple  rrwlrri  ritfht  and  wrong 
peHM'/  in  tiirir  rharartrra.     In  maintaining  the  ductnnra  of  Chrttt- 
Mr.t').  !hit  inUrrrntnrta  uf  right  ami  wrong,  of  nrtiae  and  am,  if  all* 
iiaj-  it.ii.f.  Ami  cvrn  fundamrnial      It  ip,  indr«d,  a  cornrr  gifinr  of  th« 
mK    •     • .;' rvtpKtiirr    of    ("hrMtianrty      Ch*rthro»    thi*    original 
c  >i.«      *    t.i.i'ik  "(  ri^ht  and  wTonj*,  and  ym  takeaway  thr  comer 
m-  ■  •      *  <  fir.*(;.-tiii!y.  ai>'l  avrrthruw  its  whol*-    suprriiniciurr  .    \,uk 
r^x*..  -t  .■.  ii.-t  nt  <m^  f< il   iwrmp,   inftdrliiy  i>  orrrthrtmn      <  Ni  thif 
rai     t.    }.  .i;!  !h<  YKtory  I'lrm,  an«l   I'hrrnolivy  k'lv*  <  *<>  t'hritt- 
Hu.*\      i'tiri«cutk'  d>«i  lh(4i  fully  apprrriair  ih«  uuuii/i*  conbrma- 
ti  >;t         \:.\    : 'undatiiKi   tf one  t      And    )r   triigummu   who  opp^^e 
rt4r>        %:\.  "  ksMin  mx  n hat  ye  do,     and  are  rr«lrjfying  yuur  \^M 
fn€t»i      1^  io«*  warn  t'fariiiunify  that  ahr  m  faat  k«in«:  inirlleriiial 
gfu-ifvi,  «:••!  tlksi  Dtjchuig  tut  a  uutu%fit  f^'^f  *^  ^'''  fundamrnial 
df>i?.nv«  mil  arrifC  thie  unward  march  and  thcae  ra|>id  Mraica  of 
int^i'  l»ty  aii^i  K't  puriwn     I  lot  fhrrnnlogy.  if  pn^mulgatni.  wM  sop 
ci      III  |ir'«^  ^d  thie  fuotlamrnlal  dortnnr,   inl'»lrliiy  rannol  rrarh| 
nor   »  r|4*ri«iii  rraal      Thry   afe  «W  i— ia#»     ihry  fi*  ht4nr  lii  iho 
uul«  iMAi^iiniT  %nd  mnalr  r-mfri^njafM  id  imt  and  all     ChrwiaAtfy  I 
wih  iit.'u  rinhra<e  th«  thy  twu*  »uirr  and  handmaid,  or  wilitho«| 
iwift.M.  ifi^raCrful,  hig«4fld,  turn  hrr  cuidly  of  r  imi— iptwiiuaiy  away  I 
'It-:'   .t.  thrn,  r.*«jiiia«iMMlip,  a  right,  a  wrong      And  that  nghc 
•  cf.Lr  ««i.  ;j  uitilad,  hy  ali  the  happiiM  «  m  ^ntmUt  Cut  i 
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aboTo  all  influences  which  it  is  possible  for  mortals  to  exert  Tosup> 
pose  it  possiblf  for  our  sinfulness  to  aflect  the  Almighty,  is  to  de^^rada 
him  by  putting;'  him  upon  a  par  with  man !  1  am  loath  to  argue  a 
point  so  self-evident  I  can  hardly  bcli<'ve  that  any  intelligent  mind 
rrally  entertains  such  an  idea,  except  by  tradition,  or  from  supersti- 
tion. Ortninly  not  from  intellect  Its  absurdity  conld  be  easily  de- 
monstrntt^l,  but  to  9tatc  it  is  refutation  sufficient  It  is  at  war  with 
e%'ery  principle  of  common  sense — at  war  with  the  Bible,  which  saith : 
-— ^  Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto  God,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profit- 
able unto  himself  7  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou  art 
righteous  ?  Or,  is  it  gain  to  him,  that  thou  makes!  thy  ways  perfect  ?" 
— Job  xxti.  2,  3.  '^ If  thou  sinnest,  what  doest  thou  against  him?  or, 
if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied,  what  doest  thou  unto  him  ?  Jf 
thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  to  him  ?  or,  what  receiveth  he  of 
thine  hand  f  Thy  wickness  may  hurt  a  man  as  thou  art ;  and  thy 
rightcoufiness  may  profit  the  son  of  man.** — Job  xxxv.  6,  7,  8.  **  What 
is  innn,  tluit  thou  art  mindful  of  him,"  &lc.  Ac. 

If  by  sinning  against  Gud  bo  meaut  simply  a  breach  of  his  laws, 
-^he  laws  of  nature,  then  may  man  bo  truly  said  to  sin  against  God, 
but  not  in  the  sensa  of  offending  him  literally,  Man  can  indeed 
break  the  law  of  God ;  because  all  the  laws  of  our  being  nmy  be 
considered  as  laws  of  God  ;  and  man  being  capable  of  obeying  and 
breaking  these  laws,  he  is,  of  course,  capable  of  obeying  or  of  dis- 
obeying <.^.  Ill  this  sense,  but  in  no  other,  does  the  conduct  of 
mortals  stand  related  to  their  God.  * 

Hut«  to  pro(*eed  with  our  illustrations :  It  is  right  to  worship  God 
ill  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  at  all  becaiisif  our  righteotisnesa  affects  th6« 
Almiirhty.nr  our  impiety  injuries  him,  but  simply  because  in  so  doing 
\\v  si^'ure  to  our  own  souls  the  beneficial  eflects  of  our  prayer 
Prayer  softens  down  the  propensities,  subdues  the  ioul,  ele\-ates  the 
higher  facultii^,  and  makus  us  happy.  Therefore  it  is  right,  but  not 
l)ecause  it  in  the  least  allecis  the  Deity.  It  is  WTong  to  take  the  name 
of  God  in  vain,  not  because  profanity  injures  the  Almighty,  but  be- 
cause it  renders  the  swearer  unhappy,  by  debasing  his  feelinga, 
cultivating  the  propensities,  searing  the  nnral  sentimenlS|  and  thus 
rendering  him  and  those  aflected  thereby  miserable.  It  is  right  to 
keep  our  word ;  because  a  liar  is  not  to  l)e  believed  though  ho  speak 
the  truth,  and  therefore  k3se8  all  the  advantages  of  confidence ;  but 
he  who  keeps  his  word  inviolate,  his  character  spotless,  his  credit 
good,  reaps  all  the  bcne6ts  of  thus  fulfilling  this  law  of  his  being, 
(and  they  arc  maoy  and  great,)  besides  rendering  his  fcllow-mcs 
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ihi  ir  '/«  li  iiti  ihr  )iii|ipinr*«  and  Utr  mnriy  of  ounrlT«  and  odiMa 
THh  i<  r'-iidrrr  I  rtflmu  by  that  fnndnwctiul  principle  on  wkieh 
rr/rir  dfy.irtmrmt  f>f  ih**  nilure  nf  innn  promtlft.  That  principle  it 
44;^;:i«'ii  I  will  huC  In  rr  iliuMratr  ihi9  ilonrine  in  drtail.  Tht 
rra  li  r  v.iil  iiii«l  II  run  c>ut  in  |«n  in  tiir  frw  hm  page*  of  **  EducalioM 
i!i  1  S'  If  liiipruti  tn*  nt '  It  i«  ilirrr  ilKifrn*  tkii  the  ftindaiiirouU  1 
1/  '•>•  iii!'iri*  ff  ntan^niK  mil)  t-nd,  otijrrt,  funclioii,  and  entire  < 
'•!  jt.'.n  "f  rTrr\  •ifk'nn  of  ilir  U«ly.  rvrry  fa^'uliy  t»f  the  mind,  etery 
«*i'..*n(  <l  fiiir  naluri'.  i«  A.i;#/r»cci.  all  hap|iiur«,  ainl  nMhiii^  faol 
)m;  p.ii'  ••  A«  iktf  I*  an  ini|«rtAui  puiiii,  ibc  reader  niiul  pardon  ao- 
i4krr  t| .  4.i*i«in  from  **  flducaliun  and  Sr  1  rim  pro  veflftenl,"  p.,13,  m 
^\iw\\  t^i«  fiiiulammul  pnncipli*  h,  perbapa,  eapriati  J  better  tbao  il 
r-Mi'. !  !-■  if  rrwrilten 

-  ri.i^  |ltrrT%i>«  u  tht  Aolt  o^i««-i  nf  Man*!  creatiiVk,  i«  rendered 
r  .  :■  r.*  *  -.  iM  ^mm^  th'-  mhI)  !-jiTimal«-  proilfict  ftf  errry  nriran  of  Mi 
U*\\.  i  '11  ry  fi-'ihv  I'f  hi«  mini,  of  rrrry  rfrmrtu  of  bv  ntiturv 
W*  .•  '  I*  >:  1;  ■•.n'-4«  i»  if:  -nl  "'j-iifh*  n\\\  oUnin*^  in  llw  crf^ii«rt  nf 
r-.   :•.  ».   ,.-     f  rfc.  ry  j.iiir,  «  .'r\.  ry  mnarlf  '-^KappiiH^iii  tn  ib^ir  ••ler- 

i%* .  s if.{iin*«t  tn  U-iin*i4i"n.  Ii^«r.  4:c.  ani  bippiiH^n  in  lli«-  rrtuhi 
i»Vii(.'>!  * -.  '.h.t  in<4i  •:!  W*.i;  \»n  pl«nfirr  u  lb**  trcitimat'*  ftinc- 
;i  .  •:  •',  I  ,■  '  -i!i»  in  ««  •  *  j'ltfii*  pl'^^'ifr  in  lh«»  rtrrri««*  i»f  m^'hl 
i'«-  ■'.  a  .!  jii  ii»--thTi«i;*  Ir  f'i!i  I  of  happin***"  in  the  md*  afliinr-l  bjr 
w-  •..•  V  if«  rni*  lin  J  II*. !«  hnJ  (Mir  way.  aifl  in  pMirtn?  mt«i  fhe 
r.  -  !  I  ti"  f-in  I  of  iii'>r:.ii*:  -n,  aiv!  3l«*>  f*irnvkiiik'  »n  inrtbaiiHibla 
nt..*'  -!  I  ill' nil*  ftir  ilfft.'i.:  aii>l  menial  atiMn  Wbat  Uit  cnjoy- 
ri.  ;.'  .•  V."  Til  fr.ii^'Kt  inl  wr  irr.1  Ky  thr  rr**alitin  <»f  luni*« '— «n;of'- 
vv  .'  *  ••  I'Viti?  ff«-!y  ?S«  f.*«h  air  nf  b'-i*«-n,  an*!  rnjnvm»^f  in 
!*!•  •  »;  •»!.'  »?•  ■?  tini  *;?"il!!v  firni«he.!  ihf'rrhy  f*»w  fvttli/in/ tbe 
a-.  »iM«  •  jl.^iir*»  rijn>.U  lY  l-in;f  tiben  in 'piaffinir  Ifiinrwnlly 
anl  i''-inlint;\  tK^  Knlih  icivprm^'  hri«<r'  What  Mhrf  ohj«Mi  than 
;..'  \*  !••  !»  ?if'<l  iKr  rridtixn  (»f  d*'^  rniua'-h  '  ^pl»«0urr  hi  th«-  \r\  iif 
li..-  •'.  :t.  .11.1  'tlfAtiirf-  in  tlir  i-tprnilitiir*-  ^f  lh««r  «iial  enTi^i'^  pro- 
•1*.  ■  I  •*.•  ••*  >  \tA  win!  i«  ih*"  •»>»jr.-t  *»'iffht  an<1  oUTif»r.|  in  tbe 
r*rn!i  ft     f  !?*«   bmii  anl   n' n  ":•  "^tirin  ^whal  ^«lt  happtn'^a  if  ibe 

-■!i  I  /ii:Tus>  pr«l'i--f  if  ihrir  pnmnirr  fitnclmn  V*bapnin«<af  m 
(fi«ir  ri.  r  !•«•  ifa<  If.  arnl  tn«-thaiiiCiMr  bapninr^a  in  tbat  bnundlaa 
ri;;.*<   nf  m«^r«uJ  aivl  moral  mtU  M^rured  by  ibrtr  rrralam 

N«rr>ii«iii/  l>«n  i^ir  i>>«v-ri:»ti«»n«  in  tbr  mrntal  f«ruhjr<«.  «rr  Had 
»  -  fttf?ii  vitir  ifyi  tirti^-Kf  in!  •**lainril  hy  th*  •  ri al|f>ri  ^f  rarb  fifie 
pcjrtri'f!^  ir^I  all  .'•»llnifnr!\  llrti^i'dpnrfi  ««■  rreaCrvi  ^»fh  fn  pii«r 
fhr  >il  "f  ,  .>n«4altnn  into  tbe  wmniM  bcart.  bi  avnal  ornaiifina  of 
niin  an  I  '  •  ^j'«iitjf\  an  1  t-Wm  niank:nil  and  aU^  to  puur  Mill  g\ 
biffaam/v  itiCi  lb«  ttui  *U  lb«-  iri«<r.  1  if .  il  «  rrrn 
Ifitr  ihiii  l »  rc«-rnr         Tirrnul  liirr.  wbitr  II  rrfulrrv  thr  narrnC 


py  in  proitlifv  i"t  darlin,:  infinry  an<!  Utvrly  ''biilbniid, 

tbr  rbili  tu  M  bapfiy  m  te^  oMn^  lb*-  KUwnp  tkovetf*!  «lu»n  opOS 
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man.  That  drnics  it  In  short ;  li^ht  does  not  difTcr  froK  darkness, 
or  hi-at  from  cohl,  more  than  this  dcistical  doctrine  of  no  right,  no 
wronjr,  ihx^s  from  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  both, 
ptr  se.  Touching  the  morality^  the  accountability^  and  the  punish- 
ability  of  mrn,  it  makes  all  thedifH-rence  of  a  positive  and  a  negative. 

To  ( Mirisiianity,  this  principle,  that  <onscience  is  innate,  as  well  as 
the  om-  that  ri;;hl  is  right  in  its  very  nature  and  constitution^  is  very 
iiniK)ii.iiit.  Not  only  does  it  harmonize  with  a  similar  doctrine  taught 
in  the  Bible,  "  Deal  justly^'  •*r)wc  no  man  any  thing,"  "  Whatsoever 
ye  woiij.l  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them," 
*•  Lie  not,  but  olx'y  the  truth,"  *•  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,*' 
6lc.  &c  ,  in  texts  without  number ;  but  wliat  is  still  more,  it  greatly 
enlniicr.**  the  moral  virtue  of  doing  right,  as  well  as  the  heinousness 
of  doiuA''  wrong.  It  gives  to  the  right  a  distinctive  character,  a  spe- 
cific nature  of  its  own,  thereby  imparting  to  it  a  moral  beauty,  power, 
and  gran«b  ur  which,  if  it  did  not  jjossess,  it  would  be  tame  and  pow- 
crli  .v<.  as  well  as  dt-stiiute  of  all  inherent,  specific  character,  while  it 
reveal>  in  bold  relief  the  naked  deformity  and  inherent  moral  turpi- 
tude and  heinousness  of  hin.  This  principle  renders  right  and  wrong 
poutire  in  their  characters.  In  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, thi.s  inherentness  of  right  and  MTong,  of  virtue  and  sin,  is  all- 
iin{MTUii)t,  and  even  fundamental.  It  is,  indeed,  a  corner  stone  of  the 
\s\\A*'  Miprrstructure  of  Christianity.  Overthrow  this  original 
const ituthinaliiy  of  right  and  wrong,  and  you  take  away  the  corner 
8ton<-  of  ( *hrii>tianity,  and  overthrow  its  whole  superstructure ;  but 
cstabli.»h  it,  and  at  one  fell  swoop,  infidelity  is  overthrown.  C>n  this 
radioal  jniint  the  victory  turns,  and  Phrenolotry  gives  it  to  Christ- 
ianity. Christian !  dost  thou  fully  appreciate  this  scientific  confirma- 
tion of  thy  foundation  stone?  And  ye  religionists  who  oppose 
Phrenoloij^y,  "  know  not  what  ye  do,''  and  are  crucifying  your  beat 
friend  Let  me  warn  Christianity  that  she  is  fast  losing  intellectual 
ground,  and  tliat  nothing  but  a  scitndific  proof  of  her  fundamentftl 
doctrines  will  arrest  this  onward  inarch  and  these  rapid  strides  of 
infidelity  and  scepticism.  But  Phrenology,  if  promulgatinl,  will  stop 
it  Its  proof  of  this  fundamental  doctrine,  intl<Ielity  cannot  reach, 
nor  scepticism  resist  They  aje  ad  komitum — they  go  home  to  the 
understanding,  and  innate  comsciousncss  of  one  and  all.  Christianity  I 
wilt  thou  embrace  this  thy  twin  sifter  and  handmaid,  or  wih  thou, 
unwise,  ungrateful,  bigoted,  turn  her  coldly  or  contemptuously  away  f 

There  is,  then,  consiitutionaUy^  a  right,  a  wrong.  And  that  right 
is  enforced,  is  invited,  by  all  the  happiness  it  is  poshblt  for  man  to  ex* 


Kik'lit,  of  rourar,  th««,  hamtoiiixva  wkh  ihii  ftnak  nnmnffrmem  of 
■aiurr.  !•  f'Miiidrd  in  ii,  u  (ivMipiiMl  to  cmrry  «  (wt  Wroni:  ronflid* 
Uirri  With,  •»!  rinbic*  it  And  whntrvr^  durt  rnnflirt  ihrrrwiih.  (tlnl 
k,  whnifvpr  •crMMMii  |nin.)  u  wrtmc*.  *ud  wrong  httmusr  c»f  tki*  roo- 
fliri->t««*aiiar  ii  rai»r«  pain.  80,  al»<).  vrhairr^r  barmonixr*  with  k, 
(ikti  i«.  whatrrrr  raiMrt  bappmrv.)  if  nffhi.  nnd  ruriit  bpcmate  if  pro- 
dur«  plr-vttir'^^lirrauar  it  fulfill  nni  mrrrly  a  law.  bat  mr  kw— aix 
Tttc  i.iw^  1^  ii\c*-of  the  primitire   luiurr  anil  rimrtiimion  ofman. 

If.  11%  thiii  principle  fan  br  conlrorerlffwi.  I  wrc  nc4.  So  rnofcicuitd 
Ii  th«*  K'niion  mm  J  m  Io  f//,  anil  fitt,  that  thr  normal  actMin  of  rwry 
4«-p«rYmrti(  of  iia  naf urf*  is  plf«mr«»,  and  pl^'OMirr  rnlf ;  and  that  all 
pain  pr*«-rM|i  frnm — i»  ranard  by— «  viobimn  of  tbai  naiurr  It  if 
al».i  •.!  riffiMitiitrd  ai  to  9rr  tbaf  ri^*bl  rim»%»t»  la  obr\mr  fbr  bint  of 
oiir  t«irk.-.  .nnti  wrnnr  m  ibrir  Ti«tlatiiin.  ap  wrll  •■  fbal  fbrir  t*\mmrr» 
mncr  It  rii'bl—fbrir  infn^ion  Hmnif  I'uf  tbrfe  two  |ioinla  togHb^, 
and  liir  rr«iilt  ivclrar.  Htiafartnry,  iballhr  fund  amenta  I  hatL«f^f  iii;bl, 
—  r*^  rvi  fiaif.  thr  rrtava  tekp  rtifhf  11  ri;.'ht.  m — ihr  k»tpptmrit  that 
floM«  r^«  ;i|'r"m— thr  furtbrranrr  of  tnr  m*!  of  rmr  lirin  •  ori-annnH 
tbrrr^  %  It  amriontinff  to  tbr  mnir  thiiiif  a*  an  aiirmrnt^ion.  nr  in- 
rrra*«  .  t^t  <*Mr«r|vr«,  namrly.  bappinraa  And.  prr  runtri.  tbi*  rfits^n 
wA*  mffinc  M  «*r<'tiif.  H.  ibat  K  nWafrj,  or  roantfrarta,  tbat  natur^— 
Bvir*  fhr  i«nrk  *^i^\,  by  indurmif  mlirnnr 

(  Hy*-  p(.i«r  mnrr  of  fhia  arrvmrin  lliat  wbatrrrr  u  nirbf.  if  prth 
nyt'.i*  of  h.ipf^inr«»,  no  f  nr  will  for  a  mommt  dtny,  nnA.  net  rtfrta, 
tbai  Mlnr.  ir«    f  |.mfn«4ivr  of  bapprntva,  if  nrbt,  aa  wril  nt  that  tbr 

opj-. •  T»  t'f  wr'  r./      I  ^hrrniitr.  ib«  nafurr  of  man  la  at  wur 

«iit^  K«.  ;  r.***  nn^i  nainrr,  wiih  n^lufr  And  «Haf  la  inorr,  happc- 
iir««  ti.  I   7  /t.;   •«!  ihr  «-tir  bflfitl,  nn*!  lufltrffi:;  ai^i  ttnfiiinfia  "ii  the 

•  4f.'  '  •'«!»!  f'»kfr-|  I  I  r««*h  f4brr  in  thr  Itifhl  *4  rai.M*  an<l  rtf^rf  'llial 
fCl'.*  •  i*T«<-'  t  i  law.  iKnl  It.  ^irlur.  raii*««  Kip^-.nraa.  nr  « l«^  ibal 
tiiiii*  .•  '*»^!  Iiv.  'f  •  i«r  .-.lu^i^it  m  ii?«  !.«fi^f  ti«  1.11^  an  I.  f*  r  «"oo« 
tra  tt.j*  If  •-  111  :a*M>:t  '.*.  \\\\,  (thai  it.  fTii*'ilfi«»«  ,  raii«>-^  |4in.  ftr  r|ai 
tba'  ■ii»!  i''>  •«  r«  rau^vd  \'\  MjfllrriiiL*.  IB  •tifcti'trnf.  frum  thr  fa-i.  ibaA 

tl**-     't.  'S'lM*.  %t^\  lh«    i4hrr    tbr  r fin' t       Thr  lirH  llfl|»rri«i'iO  tf[| 

*^»v  :».  T.  •  U^  !■  ih<  .  i'i»« .  aiil  htppurvt  th'  %l\*€\  liui  wAy 
i«  ^'  !uti  <  fh«-  ij  i«r  '  T>»  ••«  iifr  ihr  fflllr«-i.  (bappiUiW.)  "f  roufaa 
II' f    '    .'    1  %t'A  •  iiL|«n*   M*Af  It  i«  fbw  ff9*U  li.ani'ly.  happifw*^)  tjMtf 

p    «•  *-  •        |{i4-hl   WfHjU    ••-4    !«*    rvh'   If     It  .!i.    fKil    Mt'iifr    tktf    rfilMl 

II*  f  '  -•  h.t|i|mi«««  r«i«frna  tiniir.  it  i  i  r«-fiiar  m  ib«*  r«ai#  of  «if1«aL 
TK*  *-'\   i«  t?i!r  «./  ^m  abil  iuiftiinr«a      In  f miiiii|f.  cir  diaobvjf^ 

ii&«*  1  n    ■  «  frtr-*  ?   irj  urifl  f  Li  «ai'  lit  u  r\       Tu  a«uid  fftitfrnnf ,  ii 
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rIso  shows  what  is  the  natural,  and  what  tho  perverted  function  of  any 
fiicuhy ;  and  thereby  furnishes  us  with  an  unerring  test  of  every 
opinion,  ftMfh'ncf,  and  action  of  our  whole  lives.  For  example :  You 
wish  to  decide  whether  a  given  business  or  bargain  be  right  or  wrong. 
Conscientiousness  summons  a  moral  court  martial,  and  subpoenas  the 
other  faculties  as  wimesses.  It  says  :  '  Well,  benevolence,  what  say- 
««t  thou  to  this  bargain,  or  business,  or  act,  or  practice,  or  whatever 
is  to  hv.  judi^ed  V^  If  this  fiiculty  respond :  "  I  say  it  will  distress  3ron- 
der  innocent  man,  or  make  that  widow  or  orphan  more  wretched, 
or  will  grind  thn  face  of  the  poor,  or  is  oppressive  and  cruel,  or  even 
is  in  thr  way  of  human  enjoyment  */*  conscientiousness  then  sa\'S,  ^  It 
is  wronir.  Do  not  this  wicked  thing."  ^'  And,  causality,  what  sayest 
tkvu  r-  *'  I  say  its  effect  will  be  unfavorable,"  or,  "  such  and  such  an 
rffei-t  will  l>c  unfavorable,"  or,  ^such  and  such  a  law  will  be  violated 
th«  r«-hy  "  C  *onscientiou8ness  again  puts  its  ban  upon  it.  "And, 
ideality,  what  safest  thou?"  "  1  say  it  is  coarse,  vulgar,  disgusting, 
repulsive,  and  oflfensivo  to  taste,  as  well  as  degrading  and  debasing.'' 
**  No/'  responds  conscientiousness,  "  this  thing  is  wicked,  and  must 
not  In;  done."  If  veneration  sees  that  the  thing  proposed  will  conflict 
with  the  worship  of  tho  true  God ;  or  friendship  complains  that  its 
legitiinato  exercise  will  be  circumscribed  or  wounded,  or  parental  love 
mourns  over  its  injury  to  offspring  and  the  young,  or  self-interest 
c('n)pl]iin.<t  tluit  it  will  conflict  with  enlightened  selfishness,  by  injur- 
inir  the  health  or  circumscribing  legitimate  enjoyments :  or  time  says, 
**  I  have  more  important  matters  on  hand  ;'*  or  the  ort?an  of  lAns- 
ruhir  motion  says,  **  It  will  not  allow  mo  sufficient  exerrise  ;'*  or 
vitiiliven»-*s  »ay»,  "  It  will  shorten  my  days" — if  any  of  the  organs 
risi'  lip  mill  t/*fltify  against  the  thini?  to  be  judged,  conscientiousness 
vetoes  it,  and  then  firmut^ss  and  all  tho  other  faculties  combine  to  re- 
sist it.  ]Uit  if  enliirhlen««d  benevolence  says,  ^  It  will  do  thee  irood,  and 
him  al.to:"  if  friendship  says  ^  It  will  deepen  my  roots  and  strength- 
en my  cord?  ;*'  if  i«]eality  be  charmed  with  its  beauty,  causality  com- 
mend its  etTects,  time  can  make  room  for  it,  veneration  b«*  gratified, 
life  prolonged,  self-enjoyment  secured,  and  all  the  other  bculties 
sanction,  none  condemning,  conscientiousness,  as  judtre,  says,  ^  Nei- 
ther do  I  condemn  thee  ;  all  is  right ;"  and  the  other  faculties  aid  in 
itt  execution.  This  is  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  facul- 
ties act  in  harmony  with  their  primary  natures  and  leeitiniatc  func- 
tions. When  any  act,  opinion,  or  feeling  has  .hus  been  once  decided 
apon,  eventuality  recoUecu  it,  and  firmness  abides  by  it 
10 
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aboT^  ftll  influrarr«  whirh  it  it  piMiMr  for  noildi  to  tlHl  Ton^ 
pn«r  It  fouikit  for  niir  finfuliMW  to  dlcct  the  Auooarr,  it  todffnfe 
hun  Viy  |«uninir  him  upon  a  par  with  imn*  I  un  lialll  to  argMt 
^ini  tn  ftrlf-rriiipiii  I  ran  hardir  hrhrre  that  any  iMaUifMt  nind 
rr«lly  rntrrtatn*  rorh  an  idra,  rsrff|4  by  iradilion,  or  froni  mpmd- 
tKiO  t  Vrutnly  not  from  intrllrrt  lit  abtardiiy  eonld  faa  mttStf  d» 
miifi*fra*itl.  \w\  to  lUtr  ii  if  rrfutotion  lulIirHia  It  if  M  war  ^ 
errry  prin'-iplc  of  rommrm  irni^— 4t  war  with  the  Biblr,  whichl 
— ^  t  'an  3  tiLiti  tiT  protiuUr  unto  t  •cij,  af  hr  that  u  wi«e  majr  bo  | 
aUr  until  hiniarif  I  If  n  any  plraaurr  to  the  Alnu|;hly.  that  ihon  ait 
nirhirtiiift  /  t  »r.  10  u  irmn  to  him,  thai  thoa  makMl  thy  tiayt  perfcct  f 
— J»h  I  til  *i,  3  "If  thou  MniiMl*  what  Aorm.  thou  agaiMi  him  I  or, 
if  thy  iranfcrrmionf  l«  lunltipliMl,  what  Uortt  thrai  unto  him  ?  If 
th<»u  \^  ri:;htnHj«.  what  irnrai  thou  to  him  I  or.  nhat  rrrnvrth  he  of 
thinr  horiii  r  Thy  wicknroi  may  hurt  a  man  at  thou  art ,  and  thy 
riirhir«Mi«fi<«f  may  prolii  th^  ton  of  man  *' — J«*  »xt  6, 7,  8.  *•  What 
It  nun.  iKaI  thnu  art  mindful  of  him,'  iu  &r 

\i  dv  ■mniiii;  aifaiiiil  U««l  ho  maani  simply  a  hrcAch  of  hu  lawf, 
-*4hr  Unt  of  naiurp,  then  may  man  be  truly  mid  to  ain  afaimc  (M, 
but  x\'A  in  thr  fmao  of  uAeodinic  him  itUrmiip  Man  cmn  indt-rd 
brf.ik  tiir  law  of  t  mhI  .  berauae  all  ibo  latra  of  our  beiny  may  b«> 
rvitiiflrfnl  af  U«i  c>f  ImmI  .  and  man  beinif  capabtr  of  obeying  and 
brt'tkin'r  ihr««*  U«rf.  hr  «,  of  ronrte,  rapoMf*  of  obrymif  or  of  dia* 
i*\r\  itii*  *  ital  In  ihu  arnfe,  bu!  m  no  other,  doea  the  cimduct  of 
liNirLiN  Kanil  rrUtni  lu  ihrir  t^al  * 

V»'i\  !•*  pn»-r«M|  urih  «M4r  illufCratamf  If  m  riffhl  to  «orfhip  tlod 
ni  •pirii  an'l  in  if«iih.  nt«  at  all  hreauor  our  rif lil««Ma*nr«a  alTrrtf  the. 
Almt^'hiv.  *>r  fMir  impiffy  inj^irra  hiin.  but  aimply  bf^^aofr  in  %*  iloinr 
ni  m-  iirr  i»  .rtir  own  fouU  th«*  brnrlkial  eflMtf  «if  our  prayrr 
l*ra\tn  utUrnt  tl<»wfi  thr  pinpeaMtM-t.  Mi(alur«  tho  amil.  rlria!r«  (ho 
hii:Krr  la-uan^.  .iihI  inaLra  uf  happy  Thrrriore  it  if  riifhi.  but  nol 
trv-auM-  1*.  t:t  t^»«-  U-%n  allrrtf  thr  Ilrtfy  It  m  wrf«ii;  tii  ukr  the  naret 
of  t  mm!  in  vain.  iii4  (M%*auM*  pr^diiniiy  mjurvo  the  Almighty,  but  lir- 
cauar  It  rri»iirri  ihr  infftirrr  unhappy,  by  drUtfiOK  hit  llrrlinfi^ 
rakii»t«ni;  th*-  pr'i|«-ii»rtira,  Hwrmg  th*  iu>ral  aeniunenia,  and  thi» 
trnUtma  hun  and  ibuar  aSfvtcd  thrrrby  mifrraldr  |t  m  r^r^f  to 
krrp  uur  wuf.i .  brvauar  a  lur  if  n^il  to  be  bvlwvol  thou||h  ha  apank 
ih'  If  uth,  air  I  iherrfuir.  k«ra  all  ihr  adTanU^"«o  uf  cunlidewr ,  hm 
hr  mb*  k«v|it  bif  w«ird  wiinUt'-.  hit  •hAia.rXrr  ipailfOs  hif  rredil 
1^.!.  n  i;m  a.l  thr  Uoeitf  li  thuf  fulfilUaK  thM  kw  of  hia  betnf^ 
(ani  i^K  >   ^rx   many  and   (^umi^)  braaico  nmiannf  ha  feUo««maa 
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will  accord  with  their  phcnological  developments.     That  is,  different 
phreiiolocrical  developinentB  cuusi;  men  to  think  and  feel  difTerently  on 
theifc  siihjccti.     To  illustrate :  Suppose  conscientiousness  bo  alike  in 
two  [N-rsons,  A.  and  13.,  and  full  in  both,  or  five  in  a  scale  from  1  to  7. 
A.  has  larcTf^^  bcnevohncc,  and  small  acquisitiveness  and  veneration ; 
whil*'  H.  has  small  benevolence,  and  large  acquisitiveness  nnd  vene- 
ration.    A.'fl  conscientiousness  combines  with  his  lar^e  benevolence, 
and  iii:ik(  9  him  ffcl  that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  do  all  the  gootl  ho  can, 
and  that  it  is  wron^  to  take  a  larf^e  price  from  a  poor  man  because  he 
can  L'*t  it ;  while  his  small  ^c(|uisitiveness  indue<*6  him  to  give  the 
poor  man  more  for  an  article  than  it  is  really  worth ;  yet,  us  his  vene- 
ratiDn  i^t  small,  his  cunscience  does  not  require  him  to  c^o  to  church. 
But  the  Lirgc  acquisitiveness  and  small  benevolence  of  B.  warpe  his 
lesser  organ  of  coiufcientionsness,  and  allow  him  to  take  from   the 
same  }HX)r  man  more  money  for  a  thing  than  it  is  really  worth,  be- 
cau5*-  tlie  poor  man  can  do  no  better.    His  large  acquisitiveness  throws 
duht  into  th<'  eyes  of  smaller  conscientiousness  and  benevolence,  and 
hushf  s  up  their  feebler  reraonstranres,  while  he  grinds  the  face  of  thr 
pour,  t:ik(4  advantaxrc  of  their  distress,  and  extorts  money  fnmi  them, 
becau.H*  thty  are  in  his  power,  though  he  is  wringing  out  their  very 
heart's  blood.     Still,  tli is  >ame  conscianre,  though  it  allows  acquisi- 
tive uet<s  to  ch«-at  and  extort,  also  combines  with  veneration,  and  com- 
pels him  to  (TO  to  meetiuLT  the  nrxt  Sabbath,  to  read  his  Bible,  say  his 
prayer.'*,  and   go  to  the  communion  table — to** sand  the  rice,  water 
t'le  gin,  and  then  come  in  to  prayers.'*     The  conscientiousne>s  of  A. 
would  torment  him  for  rxtortinir  the  money  extorted  by  B .  just  as 
rouih  as  that  of  B.  would  torment  him  for  not  praying  and  going  to 
clturch ;  wliil«>  the  conseientiou-^ness  of  B.  would  acquit  hin  for  ex- 
torting thi^  uuiney  from  the  )K>or  man,  or  taking  the  advantairc  of 
him  in  a  Lurgain.  as  much  as  that  of  A.  acquits  him  for  not  prnyini: 
and  attending  church.     'l*he  opinions  of  these  two  men  as  to  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  are  directly  opposite;    each  condemning  what  tin* 
other  a)  pioves,  and  each  approving  what  the  other  condemns,  and  Uib 
reading  each  oilier  out  uf  heaven,  the  one  for  the  other's  extortion, 
and  thr  tHher  for  the  other's  impiety.     Now,  Phrenology  condemns 
tlieui  both,  ami  yet  approves  lioth.     It  saith  unto  A  ,  **  Thou  art  right 
in  thy  humanity,  (provided  thou  dost  not  injure  thyKlf  and  thoae  de- 
pendent on  thee,  by  giving  toi>  much.)  but  ^Tong  in  tliy  inipitty, 
Give  to  the  poor,  but  worship  also  thy  Ciud."    Phrenology-  then  turn? 
to  B-  and  saith,  "  Thy  devotion  is  right,  but  thy  extortion  in  wrong. 
Reduce  thy  ncquititivenes^ :  increase  thy  benevolence ;  for  il  is  wrong 
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nuii  'I'h.ii  itf  iii«'«  It  III  f}.<trt  .  l.^'ht  •!  in  n<H  ililFcr  frui.  tl.irkn«*s«, 
ur  h«a!  i'<-rn  T'l.!,  lutirr  iliati  (his  •!' irtKal  c|i««-triiir  t,(  nn  ii;:t«*.  uo 
irjon;*.  'In  J  frinii  thr  pliri  i>'>!i»;:um1  •!••  ir»fj»'  •  f  iIm-  •  \;>!»rKt-  i»f  *-i«h, 
I**'  1/  ToUi'hifii;  lh«  ni"r<i/i/jr,  ih'*  ii-  •  i^ «'•;'•!. i/y,  alt^l  ttit*  /h^iiA* 
4^:.i'»  7'  inrfi.  It  inaLi  »  all  iKr  tlilfi  ri  i.n  ul  a  |ii«*iin«  aittl  a  iii/.i!i%r 
'1  '  ( 'K:.*tiiiiity.  ihi^  |irim-|pl* .  that  •  •tifl«*ii  liii'  i^  iiiiiati-,  na  ««ll  ai 
t!.«  '..I'   ::/!.:  l»  fljjKt  in  m  \«fy    Hatm   r    aij«l  i-fai/i/k/i.'H.  !■  \rt\ 

ii:i;«  :'.  i.i  N>4  t»f'.ly  Joic  it  haniiunur  uiih  a  nmilir  tinttniii*  tjui^la 
in  iL»  lSiM'\  •■  thai  j*»tlf, '  •••  >*%r  iki  man  any  tbinir,  *  "  Wliatf>»»rirr 
yt  *%  <! !  :K.-it  i^Ktr*  thiitill  <!••  iiit!>i  yr»ii.  «].»  y  mn  lui  unto  lh«in," 
'*L-*'  i.-'f.  I  lit  iiUy  ihrinilh,'  *' l(i«'Kii«tu»iw»«  <-&alli-th  a  luiltim,*' 
A>-  \  .  in  t«  lu  fiitluNit  numU'f .  l-ui  wluit  u  Mill  morr,  it  grrally 
cur.".!.  . «  iKr  tnoral  ^ir.'ir  of  «loiiit;  ri;'hl,  as  m<-II  a«  ihi*  lit  innumrfli 
if  :  ..  ^-  u,'<  r*^*  It  ^\\v§  tt  tKr  ri;:ht  a  (lirtinriMi-  i  hararti  r,  a  ip^ 
c.!.-  i.i'<.r*'  «/l'  Its  oun,  ihcrrhy  impanmi*  u>  it  a  moral  ticauty,  power, 
an!  /r.inl<iir  uhKh,  if  it  iM  nt4  |HH9f<ss.  it  uouM  !•«*  t:imr  ajui  piw* 
ir!.  ■  ..'  M.'l  .■*«  <!.  rtitijtf  if  all  inKi  r«  ni,  ppix'tlic  rlian<lrr,  viliil*'  il 
r«\"  i^  -4  S  11  ft'li' f  thi-  tiakr«l  lii  furinity  aiiil  inhrrmt  mnnl  turpi- 
t  hi*  ...•  i  ik«  u.«>'ifn«ft.«  of  vin  l'hi«  prinriplr  P-n<i«'r9  rii:ht  ami  wrung 
;^u;i'/  in  !(.rir  rliarartrn  In  maintamini;  the  «SKtrinf«  of  i 'hrut- 
iij..-^.  :!.!«  .iih' irntnr«*  iif  rit:lil  aritl  wrtin*:,  f»f  vinur  and  iin,  u  all- 
i:n;»  ;t  t.'.  ai»l  rT«n  lunJanif  ntal  II  i«,  ii»tlrr«i.  a  cornrr  «l«*n«*  uf  the 
\« '  '  .;•  r«Tr-*- '-ifr     fi    t'hriflianHt       0«tnhrou     thu    orii«inAl 

I.  :.i.i',    ■:  ri^-M  anrl  w fillip*,  ami  yt>ti  lakr  a«a>  th*-  corner 

«*  '  <  ^r  t*.ii./-, .    nt>!   .ifrrihrow   iia  «iKil'     luprrvCriKiiirr      ).ut 

f^: .  .  II.  1  It  <iiir  !««!  fl«*«*|i.   iiifiiirlity  t«  ••%rnhri«wn      <  in  fhif 

r*:  .  ;•  ;/  •:.*  i:-t.fk  i  ifu*.  aii*l  I'hrf  iioti>/>  fi«<i  ti  !»  i 't.riit- 
lau".  t  i.ri*c^n'  «1  <•:  thuu  full)  aititr^viatj^  ihii  i«'i#«/i/l<-  mntirnM' 
t.     .  *:.«     :  <irktiaI^Ki    «Ci mr  1       Ani    )p    ri  liii'i'iniftti    mh**   r>|»|M«c 

l*;.?'  .-\.  "  Lu>>«  n^i  nK\i  yr  i!  i,     ar^l  arr  •*r<l*-if\inv  y^^i  \^M 

fr.«:.i  I^t  UK  i«arii  ( 'hriJCunitr  (Kat  ihr  if  last  kmn,:  iiiteiU«-iiial 
i:r<.i»:.  a:,  i  !.^»a:  fi'^Kin.*  tut  a  ••  i/ftii>l<-  yrmff  *»(  hrr  futk^ianirntnl 
il»'-  II* «  ui.I  arrijc  thu  iinwani  inarrh  ami  ihcic  raj  m1  tcrid*^  of 
4f.!*:'!.!>  j!-i  !•-■{« I' im  lUat  Phrrn«ilai;y,  if  |ir««nulraif«).  v JV  «oy 
It!  |:«.{  .>f  ihi«  ('in«lairM  nul  4  <  tnnr,  mliiirUy  rannnl  r^'M'ht 
I.  r  fr  •^|tf.<-i«ni  traiM  Thry  ^/r  <ij  Atf«i«#»— 4hry  fru  I«i4n«'  l<*  iJm 
u:»i'  .-■'.jt«<i«n^*  tiiftl  miMilr  f*imu%*mtmft§  <A  <mr  aftti  ail  fhriftianMyl 
«.S!  :(...;  'tui.ra^r  ihia  thy  l«ii<  iiitrr  anil  luAJmaMl,  i'f  wiU  tba«, 
u:.«.-  .'i^'rataful.  bitf^tej,  mm  brr  cM\y  or  cnoirtiipiuKutlv  awayt 
lU'  ■  •  :h'  n.  (  *%iitimiumsiip^  a  riipbt,  a  mumig  AftJ  that  rif  hi 
m  «.!  r  r.:,  .i  u<t«tc«i,  by  aiJ  thr  bft|i|iiiirfli  it  u  pvMiii^tf  l«^r  n^an  to  gfr 
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brou^Iit  into  Biinultaneous  or  combined  action,  the  greater  the  iiverti- 
ty  of  opinion  a^  conduct  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

*Th«.'  reader  wnl  thus  perceive  that  the  same  principle  which  waa 
pointetl  out  in  ree^M  to  veneration,  showing  that  the  organs  give  us 
our  views  of  the  chart»j|er  of  God,  while  veneration  falls  down  and  wor- 
ships, applies  also  to  cowscientiousness ;  the  other  iacuhies  biasing  our 
moral  opinion  and  condujt,  and  then  conscientiousness  impelling  us 
to  do  what  thftfc  other  orgaia  tell  us  is  right  And  as  this  principle, 
when  applied  to  veneration,  tei.$  us  the  true  character  and  attributes 
of  (>^Klf  wht'U  ail  are  e(]ually  dt»/€loped  and  not  perverted  ;  so  when 
it  is  applied  to  conscientiousness,  it  \Ma  us  what  U  right  and  wrong 
in  itsflj  ;  (or  he  who  has  aU  the  o%^ans  equally  developed  and  un- 
pervorif<l,  will  take  correct  views  of  n^ht,  and  do  accordingly — will 
think  It  rii^ht  to  take  care  of  his  family,  t%  make  money,  to  defend  the 
truth,  and  the  poor,  to  be  guarded  and  cai«gful  to  dress  respectably,  to 
worship  his  (tod,  to  observe  and  admire  the  beautiful ;  to  do  good  at 
hoiiu*  and  abroad,  to  take  care  of  self,  but  not  lo  be  too  selfish,  and  so 
of  all  othi-r  facuUie^.  He,  therefore,  whose  organs  are  most  uniform 
and  not  jv^r verted  by  education,  will  form  the  uiost  correct  opinions  as 
to  rii^'ht,  and  live  the  b«?st  life  ;  but  he  whose  hcai  ]b  uneven,  some  of  his 
orz  ins  larc^o  an  1  others  small,  will  be  lame,  and  warped,  and  bruised, 
an  I  /ii^-z:iir  iu  his  moral  conduct  and  opinions.  Hence,  also,  by  ex- 
aminin;^  his  own  head,  every  individual  can  see  wherein  his  own 
stanl.ird  of  rii^ht  and  wrontf  in  conduct  and  belief,  departs  from  this 
the  only  true  sund:ird  :  and  wherein  it  accords  with  it ;  so  that,  by 
puttint:  hiM  intf>llt*rt  ovrr  a^iinst  hi9  excesses  and  defects,  he  can  see 
and  rt'intnly  defects.  Thijt  moral  formula  is  the  test  and  touch  stone, 
by  whii*h  to  try  every  opinion,  and  judge  cvi*ry  act  of  his  whole  life 
If  any  or^n  Ix*  detici«'nt,  Phrenology  will  analyze  that  organ,  and 
tell  how  niurh  more  of  thnt  ingredient  he  requires  in  his  comptisition, 
and  also  help  him  to  i«upply  it  inihi*<>ry  if  not  in  fact,  and  also  tell  him 
what  or^rans  are  to<>  larj^e,  and  therefore  what  kind  of  fci'lings  and  ac- 
tions! to  suppress  in  order  to  l>e  virtuous  and  happy  This  single  prin- 
ciple,  this  moral  formula,  '\%  worth  more  than  all  the  works  on  ethics 
and  speculative  lhe')logy  ever  writtt*n.  It  shows  every  man  what 
colore  1  ulas5o«  h**  his  on,  and  what  ini7rt«<lifnL^  are  rtfjuisite  lo  restore 
to  them  the  color  of  trvth  and  the  practice  of  right.  Cluided  by  this 
principle,  men  will  no  longer  n^sr^rd  themstdves  as  infallible,  any 
more  than  when  they  know  that  they  have  on  green  ^la^ses,  or  pink 
glasses,  or  dark  trlas^es,  will  they  contend  that  fvery  thinir  at  which 
they  look  i?  green,  or  pink,  or  dark,  just  bccau)*  it  looks  so  to  them: 
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mbo  flhowf  what  it  the  natural,  and  what  the  pmvrtMl  funrtuai  of  nnj 
bcuky  .  and  thereby  fumiihra  us  with  an  unerrini;  test  iif  mvy 
opini«'n.  fri»linir,  and  artKMi  of  our  wholr  livm  For  rtampir  Yoa 
wi«h  to  •Irckle  whrthrr  a  ciw-n  buiinrM  <>r  bar;;;ain  be  rii^hf  or  wrung. 

I  ofk«i-u-ntinutnrai  •ummons  a  moral  court  ma  rial,  and  mjlipirnaa  tha 
oihrr  fa^iilti*^  at  witnraMi.  It  Mr*  *  WrII,  henerolrm^,  what  wy* 
nt  thiMi  to  this  baripitn,  o€  buiineM,  or  act,  or  prartire,  or  whaiewr 

II  ti>  )ir  judifrd  I"  If  thai  i^uJly  rvapond  *'  I  aaT  it  will  diilr<«a  tqa* 
i!rr  mnormi  nm,  or  makr  that  widow  or  orphan  inorr  wrtirhad, 
or  will  trrind  thr  Cice  of  the  poor,  or  it  oppceMve  and  rrurK  or  evts 
m  in  ih«<  way  of  human  eoioymenl  .**  comcit^ntioutnraa  then  M)-a.  «*  It 
it  \vr«m/  IM  not  thia  wirked  thing  **  **  And,  rauttlrty.  what  Myail 
U4f%  *  ~  1  «iy  ila  etfrct  will  be  unfiivoraMr.'*  or,  **  furh  and  vuch  wm 
« fT  t  mill  he  unfavorahU,'*  or,  **nKh  anil  turh  a  law  will  be  nolalad 
th'rrhy  '  ( *aoaciratiou«nflM  ttxatn  puia  in  \mn  upon  it  **  And, 
idialtfy.  what  «t«al  thou  T'  **1  ny  it  it  ronrve,  rulirur,  ditipminf, 
r«  piiNitr.  nnil  olP-nfive  to  taHe.  aa  well  aa  deiftadinir  and  debatinf  * 
*•  N «. '  rr«pnnii«  roaaciemaoaaneaa,  ^  this  thmir  »  wick«^,  an«l  mitfl 
Br4  \^  'lone  **  If  Tf-nemtton  aani  that  the  thmif  propoaivl  will  ronftd 
with  th*'  worthip  <if  tha  troe  tkid;  or  frisodfthip  rompUitia  that  itt 
Irrrtimair  rtrrriae  will  br  eiirumtrnhfvl  or  woondad.  or  parental  lofo 
ini»-init  otrr  it*  mjury  tn  olbpnnf  and  the  younir.  or  ■elf-inteftai 
t  rt;>'air.«  that  if  Will  M4illrt  wrth  enliifhtmni  selfishnffla,  by  iO|tir- 
in/  1^'-  \\tsk\\)\  •»?  rirrumifc-ribini*  lr|riiunaie  rnjnymentt.  or  tune  aay«, 
**  I  fi-i^r  m -fr  i(ii|>*rtant  manrrs  un  hand  ,'*  or  the  orirmn  of  riUi*. 
*-uLir  irv4i.«i  M^^.  "It  will  ivjt  alUnr  me  lulfirirni  #jcr/iw .  *  or 
ritiSiv^iirM  •.!%■,  "It  will  fthikMrn  mr  day*  "-^if  any  of  ih''  oik 
r.*'  .;•  I'll  s-^ilv  a;rsi>i*t  th«*  thmk'  t<*  lir  jinlffrd.  cuoarimiKHji 
««'  -  •  .f.  «M  I  ihrn  I'lrmti'-M  and  all  tho  uihrr  farultira  cuoibin*'  to  re> 
«Mrt  it  IbK  if  'nlichirnrd  lirfirvfiUtK**  sar*.  **  It  will  dotlnv  iT*^*!.  and 
him  iU»  \i  irfTfi'Uhip  My*.  *-  If  will  dr«^n  my  rw4a  and  Mfngib- 
rti  in%'  r.tnit  if  ^Iralrty  br  charmr<l  urth  tli  biwufy.  rauaility  com- 
mr fid  itj  ftFrTt*.  fimr  ran  mak«-  romn  lor  it,  vrneraUon  b^  ffraiiiad, 
lifr  \H'\-  iiiT'^l.  vrlf-cfiiitymrtri  areured,  and  all  the  otKrr  larnklM 
•aiv^Km.  niifi*-  •'iio«l«<nihiiiff.  ri4Mcif*niifi«i«Arai.  aa  |«i|fr.  aaya,  -  Na^ 
th'r  tlo  I  "'aklmin  th^  .  *ll  n  ncht  '  and  the  oihrr  Itruhira  aid  in 
ai  r  trruiK^n  Tkm  tf  prrilicaiMl  nn  thr  mppnatfion  that  all  the  br«|- 
li«<t  v-t  in  harmnoy  w«h  thrir  pffuu^rv  nalurr*  an*l  Wiriiinkale  ftine 
tMn.a  Whm  any  art,  opmnin.  or  Irrlm^  hai  .hiH  hern  %m€9  drcadsid 
n^Mi.  rirf.;i«ility  rerollerta  «,  ami  ArmncM  abalaa  by  a. 
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Other  fimHar  etaee  hare  been  reported  in  the  Joanal  (See  thai 
«f  the  girl  who  would  steal,  and  abo  that  of  Mr.  N.,  of  U.,  who  pray- 
ed  to  fervently  sabbath  days,  and  was  converted  by  every  revival  that 
came  along,  and  yet  sought  and  took  every  qiportunity  to  cheat  hif 
neighbors — both  of  which  are  given  in  Vol.  IV.]  Henry  A.  Wise 
is  both  a  zealous  Christian,  and  yet  a  great  duellist  Ceases  analogous 
to  these  occur  in  every  community,  and  m  nearly  every  church. 
Nor  are  these  pious  sinners  hypocrites.  They  are  sincere  in  both 
their  sinfulness  and  their  religion.  And  the  reason  why  some  men 
are  both  great  sinners,  and  yet  great  religionists,  is  two  fold :  first, 
some  of  their  animal  propensities  are  powerfully  developed,  along 
with  some  strong  religious  organs,  which  act  by  turns,  and  thus  ren- 
der them  very  zealous  in  religion  at  one  time,  and  yet  very  immoral  at 
other  times. 

Much  has  been  said  of  kte  in  denunciation  of  those  ministers  who 
have  been  guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  as  if  they  had  all  along  been 
guilty  of  the  most  consummate  hypocricy  from  the  commencement  of 
their  career  until  the  disclosure  of  their  crimes.  This  is  by  no  meant 
necessarily  the  case.  They  may  have  been  truly  religious,  sincerely 
godly,  at  the  very  time  in  which  they  were  indulging  unbridled  lust ; 
for  it  is  possible,  it  is  not  uncommon,  for  the  propensities  to  act  at  tli> 
«ime  time  that  the  moral  facuhies  are  in  exercise,  and  even  in  combt* 
nation  therewith,  thereby  producing  animal  religion.  Secondly 
their  organs  may  difler,  are  likely  to  difler,  from  your  own— causing 
them  to  regard  that  as  allowable  which  your  organs  condemn.  B% 
charitable,  therefore.  Put  the  best  construction  possible  on  the  iialls^ 
feibles,  errors,  selfishness,  sinfulness  of  yon*  '^How-men.  But,  mora 
of  thb  hereafter. 


nCTIM  IT. 
DsniAvmr.^iTB  OBiom — rrs  Exmrr — rra  ooifDinoKa— m  CAvan— 

rrS  EKMSDT. 

Havoco  proved  the  Mxistenee  of  sin,  as  well  as  shown  iu  rationale^ 
wo  pass  naturally  to  consider  its  origin  ;  its  extent,  whether  total  or 
partial ;  its  conditioiis ;  its  causes ;  and  how  to  obviate  them,  and  thus 
diminish  it— <|uestioiis  on  which  the  religious  world  hav^bMi  divii- 
ai,  ud  ycC  qpestions  which  the  happinen  of  man  reqnine  to  ko 
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Another  principle  of  Phrenology'  deserves  at  least  mention  berOi 
though  it  may  n<jt  bear  much  upon  the  original  sin  advocated  by 
orthodoxy.  It  is  this.  Kvcry  primary  faculty  of  man,  is  good,  and  its 
normal,  constitutional  function,  is  virtuous.  Man*s  original  nature  is 
right 

The  dopruviiy  of  man,  however,  Phrenology  certainly  recognizes^ 
in  the  fart  that  tlio  natural  exorcise  and  function  of  all  his  faculties  are 
more  or  Ices  p^rvcrt»*d  and  distorted  in  nearly  or  quite  all  mankind. 
Few,  if  any,  live  up  to  their  original  natures,  or  are  any  thing  near  as 
good  in  rfiarartfr  as  they  are  in  their  dcrtlopmcnts.  The  perverted 
and  e\ces.«<ive  action  of  the  fucuhies  in  children  is  much  less  than  in 
adiilt>.  and  their  h<'nls  arc  better.  No  uno  can  look  upon  a  healthy 
child  UiTii  of  really  good  parents,  without  5<Ming  much  to  admire — 
very  niU'-h  that  is  sweet,  lovely,  angelic.  A  man*s  business  and  cir- 
cum-^-tanci  s  lend  i,'r^atly  to  increase  his  virtue  or  viec,  as  do  also  his 
phY"i*'al  habits,  what  he  eats  and  drinks,  temperance  and  intrm|)e ranee, 
nssooiat*'!(,  cVc.  6ir.  The  artificial  ftate  of  society  in  which  we  live, 
tlie  inducements  and  temptations  to  sin  which  every  where  hes(i  us, 
the  universal  scrambling  after  money,  and  rush  for  places  of  profit  and 
power,  corru^iting  examples,  wron;^  education,  and  thousands  of  simi- 
lar iau5es  that  are  continuous  and  powerful  in  their  a«'tion,  greatly 
enhance  this  depravity,  if  they  do  not  cause  much  of  it,  by  distorting 
nnd  })«-rvertini:  thf  naturr  and  condurt  of  man.  Ihit,  a^  to  either  the 
innate  or  the  total  depravity  of  man,  Phrenology  in  char  and  demon- 
strative It  M\^  that  every  primary  faculty  of  man.  as  originally  con- 
stituted, in  gnotl  and  right,  and  that  the  legitimate  exercise  of  any  and 
rv«ry  fa<*ulty.  upon  its  own  appropriate  objivt, and  in  a pftip«rr degrw, 
is  virtu* nis — that  no  ficulty  is  cuH*titutionaUjf  lia^l ;  that  all  are  g'V»d 
in  them:*elvi-5,  and  in  lh«*ir  primitive  action  and  function,  and  that  de- 
pravity forms  no  constituent  or  neeitsiriltf  arcom|)anyiuu  I'**'^  of  ilir 
nature  of  man,  but  is  a  perrrrjion  and  riolatiom  of  that  nature.  Kar- 
thor  than  the  hen'iiii^uy  descent  of  (piaiitics  from  parentis  to  their  liir- 
•cpndants,  aln-ady  allud^nl  to,  Phrcnoloj:y  Lnows  nolhinir  of  niar.'fi 
depravity,  either  total  or  innattv  If  thi^i  fully  establish tv]  dix*trine  of 
Phrenology  is  found  to  rinbrai'c  or  expl.iin  the  doctrines  of  ••ori.iuaj 

jmlpit,  oikI  an  AmloTcr  r«ltirat«<<l  rlorgTmin  in  June  l^.ll,  ami  .iI«o  in  a  rrcrut 
ronTrmiino,  ftHind  it  to  rttincidr  with  tlte  view*  nf  anoUier  1*-4iHni:  Congrvgtt* 
thmal  cler|7iiiaii  to  New  RngUuul.  Vi*f,  whoih«*r  this  teiiiimr^nl  Ih*  orthodooy 
or  Dflt,  b  left  fcir  oxhen  to  wf.  I  giro  it  merely  u  kit  0pimiou^  aad  \0mrm  it  fi 
I  fur  cooMlervtiao. 
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that  widely  extended  dcpraritj  of  our  race  is  to  be  looked  for  in  tfie 
dki  and  physical  habiu  of  mankind — in  the  enormous  quaotitict  oi 
ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  flesh,  cucumbers,  hot  bread  and  butter,  &c 
d&c.,  consumed.  That  alcoholic  drinks  vastly  enhance  the  sinfulnen 
and  suffer ing  of  the  drinker,  is  a  matter  of  £ict  which  stares  us  all 
fully  in  the  face.  That  it  does  so  by  disordering  the  physiology,  m 
■elf-evident  Li  no  other  way  is  it  possible  for  matter  to  effect  roiod. 
Then  why  shouki  not  all  physical  disorder  produce  moral  disorder  t 
Indeed,  I  regard  sin  as  not  unfrequently  the  product  of  a  disordered 
brain,  while  the  normal  function  of  a  healthy  brain,  is  aiurays  virtuous. 
I  regard  flesh  as  highly  corrupting  to  the  blood,  as  highly  inflammatoryi 
and  tli<:reby,  as  directly  calculated  to  inflame  the  Inue  of  the  brain ; 
thereby  producing  moral  impurity.  Man  is  a  physical^  as  well  as  a 
moral  bein^r.  He  is  under  the  dominion  of  physical  laws,  as  well  at 
of  thoso  tliat  are  moral.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  violation  of  the 
physical  laws  be  as  sinful  as  that  of  the  moral,  and  rice  versa  of  their 
obedience  ?  Indeed,  the  moral  cannot  possibly  be  obeyed  unless  the 
physical  are  first  obeyed.  Virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  happi- 
ness and  miser}',  depend  far  more  on  the  conditions  of  the  body^-on 
health  and  sickness,  what,  and  how  much  we  eat  and  drink,  bow 
much,  and  where  we  sleep,  whether  we  exercise  or  not,  6lc.  4lc.,  than 
it  generally  supposed.  A  child  is  more  cross  and  fretful,  and  there- 
fore more  depraved,  when  a  little  unwell,  than  when  not  so.  Eating 
green  fruit,  therefore,  or  doing  anything  else  to  impair  its  heakh,  in- 
duces this  fretfulness,  and  therefore  augments  depravity.  Similar 
illustrations  innumerable,  apply  to  adults — to  the  whole  human  family. 
And  the  way  to  reform  men  morally,  is  to  reform  them  pkysicaUf, 
But  the  principle  is  probably  clear,  and  the  inference  most  important. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  however,  to  ascribe  all  sin  to  physical 
diseases.  Volition  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  sin.  An  act 
cannot  be  called  culpable  unless  it  was  done  voluntarily.  This  is  a 
matter  of  conseiomsneu.  The  moiirej  as  well  as  the  act  committed, 
goes  (ar  tOH'ards  rendering  the  doer  criminal  or  innocent.  We  can* 
nol  feel  really  guilty  for  any  act,  however  wrong  ut  iiself,  when  oar 
inteniHMis  were  right  Nor  can  we  help  feding  condemned  for  an  art 
good  in  itself^  but  committed  with  wrong  intentions.  When  we  have 
injured  others  unintentionally,  we  may  feel  sorry,  but  we  cannot  feel 
amdemmed.  Conscientiousness  can  act  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  power  of  will 

Intellect,  is  also  a  necessary  ingredient  in  accountnbilily.  An  idiol 
caimol  be  morally  accoucable,  for,  by  supposition,  he  has  no  inlellca 
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obeyed  or  broken.  As,  the  i^rootor  any  blrssingf,  the  ^cater  the  curM 
of  its  por^'crsion.  so  the  oUMiirnce  or  riolation  of  the  several  laws,  for 
both  amount  in  fact  to  the  sime  things. 

Not  only  docs  tliis  do  -trine  of  proportion  exist  between  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Sfver.il  laws  and  th»*  penahy  of  their  infraction,  and  rice 
versa  of  th^ir  obedieni'e,  but  there  is  something  in  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  p-iin  or  pleasure,  analogous  to  the  nature  of^he  law  broken 
or  ob^^y***!.  Thus  the  oU-dience  or  violation  of  the  natural  laws,  bring 
physical  happiness  or  suffering,  while  the  violation  or  obedience  of  the 
mental  or  moral  laws,  brings  mental  or  moral  sufTcring  or  pleasure. 
The  violation  of  the  law  of  reason,  induces  error.,  and  this  error  pun- 
iahes  us  in  a  variety  of  ways,  acconling  to  the  nature  of  the  error  im- 
bibe^l ;  and  vice  versa  of  correct  reasoning.  Obeying  the  law  of 
friendship,  induci«  pleasure  in  that  deportment  of  our  nature,  and  in 
all  its  depond<^ncies.  and  rice  versa  of  its  infraction. 

But  this  whole  ran^e  of  thought  u  condensed  in  this — the  self-acting 
of  the  various  laws.  Every  obedience  to  law  rewards  itseff.  Every 
▼iobtion  of  law  punishes  itself.  In  the  very  act  of  obedience  consists 
the  pleasure,  in  and  hff  the  transgression  occurs  the  pain.  Hence, 
t(ie  analogy  between  the  two  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pleasures  of 
obedience,  or  the  pains  of  its  disobedience  on  the  other.  Hence,  alio, 
the  icair^rsa/i/jffOf  the  rewards  and  punishments. 

This  doctrine  of  the  self-acting  of  all  the  laws  of  our  being,  shoHt 
kffw  it  \9  that  we  shall  be  punished,  both  here  and  hereafter.  It  repu- 
diates the  d«>(*trine  of  a  literal  hell  of  tire  and  brimstone:  we  shall  be 
•a  it  Wit*',  chained  to  ourjf/p€*— chain«l  to  the  characters  we  form 
here,  and  to  their  conse<iuenres  This  will  coustitute  all  the  hell  we 
•hall  ever  experience.  Heaven  consists  in  doing  right,  and  hell  in 
doing  ierong.  Doth  are  condiiions,  rather  than  placet.  They  are  in 
Of,  and  form  vl  part  of  us ;  80  that  we  netni  not  wait  for  thom  h*»rrafter. 
Not  th-it  Phrenology  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell 
hereafter,  but  it  shows  what ^oiu /i/a/es  heaven,  namely,  oheJienee^ 
the  lavs  of  our  beting,  and  what  makes  a  h*'ll,  namely,  tlie  violation 
of  these  laws,  both  here  and  also  hereafter. 

Again :  Tirtuo  an«l  vice  are  ielfperpetuating  and  self 'progressive. 
The  Phrenological  doctrine  of  the  increase  of  organs  by  exercise,  and 
of  their  diminution  by  inaction,  estiblishes  this  point  beyond  a  doubt 
Ai  already  shown,  Phrenology  establishes  the  doctrine  of  a  firtnre 
Mate  of  being,  and  that  tout,  at  us — to  us  in  our  own  appnypriate  per^ 
99mmiHff  ;  and  as  the  same  beings  then  that  fi*e  are  now ;  for  the  argu* 
aenl  already  shown  to  prove  a  tutors  state  of  existence,  when  appliea 
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mtion  by  Christ  Though  it  teaches  the  doctrine  of  penitence  and 
pardon,  on  which  salrotion  by  Christ  is  founded,  yet  it  neither  reveals 
m  Savior,  nor  shows  what  we  must  do  to  be  saved.  The  one  specific 
object  of  Revelation,  appears  to  me  to  be,  to  reveal  a  Savior  and  dis- 
close the  maans  of  salvation,  not  to  furnish  a  code  of  morals  for  the 
guidance  of  man's  conduct  The  fidl  of  Adam  and  salvation  by  Christ, 
occurred  after  the  nature  of  man  was  completed,  and  are  exirantaut 
to  that  nature ;  so  that  Phrenology,  which  unfolds  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  man's  nature,  could  not  have  any  specific  bearing  on  these 
points.  The  code  of  Phrenology  was  sealed  before  a  Savior  woi 
needed,  so  that  those  doctrines  connected  with  salvation,  such  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  (riai/jr,  aionementj  total  depravity,  special  divine  mfla- 
ences,  and  kindred  doctrines,  are  all  left  to  be  developed  by  revelation. 
For  Phrenology  to  ckim  their  revelation,  would  be  pbgiarism,  and 
derogatory  to  the  Bible,  to  reveal  which  ia  its  main  design.  Whether 
Phrenology  developes  principles  relative  to  the  atonement  of  oflences 
by  a  third  person  or  not,  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  that  this  also  is  left 
lo  be  revealed  by  the  Bibleu 
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PBMmNCS  AND  PAKDOlf. 


•*  TImb  eoiM  Peter  to  htm  aod  mU.  I/ird  bow  of^  sImU  ay  brolber  sia  I 
me  and  I  forgive  him  T    Till  eereo  times  T    Jetoe  Mitb  oato  htm,  I  tey  not  oalo 
Ibee,  until  aevea  tioMi^  bat,  antil  tsvosTV  xtati  teven." 


be  morals,  the  doctrine  of  penitence  and  pardon,  is  one  of  great  un* 
portonce — is  even  fundamental  It  is  also  undecided.  Christianity 
maintains,  or  rather  is  baud  b  the  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
or  of  atonement  and  salvation  by  Christ  Infidelity  scouts  this  doc- 
trine on  the  ground  that  it  directly  contravenes  every  law  of  nature,  and 
argnes  that  the  violation  of  every  law  of  nature  induces  its  own  penalty, 
while  iu  obeenranea  brings  with  it  iu  own  reward — that  tliis  doctrine 
of  penitenee  and  forgivenev  shields  the  guihy  from  deserved  punish* 
ment,  allowing  them  to  violate  the  inexorable  laws  of  their  being,  and 
jet  escape  their  penalties  and  there  is  nothing  in  sorrow  for  sin  at  all 
fnicahied  to  wnid  off  ils  fsufol  penaltiea— that  if  a  man  taka  i 
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bjT  a  friond,  whom  he  accord ins^ly  challenged.  His  friend  apoIoj^izeiL 
•  But  wiial  do€-s  your  apology  have  fo  do  with  my  wounded  honor  % 
Does  your  sorrow  alone  for  your  insult?  No!  Apology  or  no 
•polo^ry^  I  \cill  hare  sathfaction.^^  If  benevolence  be  large,  it  may 
acay  the  uplifted  hand  of  \'cngcance,  but  the  old  grudge  will  still  rankle 
in  the  bosom.  A  cordial  reconciliation  is  impossible,  however  hum- 
ble and  penitent  the  transgressor.  Hut  large  conscientiousness  fully 
and  fret  ly  forj^ives,  freely  restores  the  guilty  to  confidence  and  afiec- 
tion,  and  even  bt^ows  increased  favors  upon  him. 

The  d(>c*trine  of  peniti'nce  and  pardon  then,  so  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Christianity,  is  proved  by  Phrenology  to  form  a  part  and 
parcel  of  llie  nature  of  man,  and  to  be  consistent  with  that  nature. 
Trur,  IMirinuIo^ry  guys  nothing  about  forgiveness  and  salvation  by 
Ckriil.  It  proves  that  the  great  element  or  principle  of  forgiveness  is 
not  only  not  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man,  but  is  actually  en- 
graft«'d  on  that  nature.  It  proves  the  basis  or  ground  vork  of  this 
Christian  doctrine,  and  leaves  it  for  the  Bible  to  say  how  and  by  uham 
we  are  to  be  forgiven.  Overthrow  this  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  and 
Christianity  is  overthrown,  and  even  razed  fiom  its  very  foundations; 
but  establi.^h  it,  and  you  thereby  establish  the  fundamental  basis  of  for- 
giveness by  Christ.  Phrenolo?}',  as  already  seen,  proves  this  doc- 
trine of  (i)rgivrness  to  be  a  function  of  conscientiousness,  and  to  be 
engraftinl  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  then  leaves  it  for  the  Bible  to  tel! 
us  how  \vr  are  to  be  save<l  from  the  conscfpiences  of  sin.  Tell  me, 
Chri.-^tiin.  ait  thou  snfTKiently  thanliful  fur  this  tiniHy  aid  ?  Wih  thou 
not  embrace  and  ki^s  thy  twin  si5l<^r  and  thy  handmaid  ?  How  un- 
grntfful  is  thi^  nin«t(*enth  century  Christianity  (falsely  so  called,)  in 
thus  turning  its  twin  sister  out  of  doors  ! 

Ix't  n:e  n<»t  be  understood  to  say  that  we  can  sin  and  not  be  punished 
mi  all.  But  not  to  ihc  full  extenl.  In  and  by  the  very  act  of  trans- 
gresMon,  wi*  :f\iiTrr.  But  that  su  tie  ring  often  continues  throughout  this 
life.  And,  what  is  more,  the  natural  tendency  of  sin  is  to  augmeni 
iitelf.  Hut  p4Miitence  induces  reform — always,  nece5sarily,  and  thus 
both  arrests  the  increase  of  the  transc^ression,  and  consef]uenlly  stays 
tho  fienahy  that  would  other  wist*  have  occurred,  as  well  as  tends 
towards  healing  the  wound  already  made. 

This  principle  shows  that  it  is  our  duty,  our  privilege,  to  forgive  the 
penitent  Our  ft*Ui»w  men  wrong  us ;  wrong  others.  At  first,  wc  feel 
dispos(Nl  to  pursue  them  with  the  uplifted  hand  of  punishment  But 
this  principle  stap  that  hand.  It  teaches  us  that  to  ^  err  is  human :  to 
fvgifei  diTine."    *-  Let  him  that  is  wkhoiit  ain,  east  the  first  mam!' 
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le  aji;nin  to  feel  ihat  he  vas  a  roan,  he  reformed.  But  twit  a  Wash- 
ington ian  of  having  bcon  a  drunkard,  and  you  take  the  most  eflTectual 
metho*!  possible  to  re-plunge  him  into  that  ab}*^  of  ruin  from  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  escaped.  As  great  a  reform  is  yet  destineil 
to  be  effected  among  the  daughters  of  sin,  as  is  now  in  progress  among 
the  inebriates.  It  cannot  be  that  this  whole  class  of  unfortunates  must 
perish.  Bonevolence  will  not  permit  it.  Humanity,  flushed  with  the 
triumphs  she  is  now  achieving  for  the  intemperate,  as  well  as  in  other 
departments  of  philanthropy,  will  not  allow  so  numerous,  so  miserable 
m  class  of  human  b<*ings,  to  perish  in  their  sins.  And  in  this  greatest 
of  works  she  will  not  be  bufieted.  Success  will  even  increase  upon 
her.  But,  hoic — ^by  what  tpeapons — is  she  to  achieve  her  conquests? 
hy  forffirenfMs.  By  lave.  Now,  when  a  woman  sins,  be  she  ever  so 
penitent,  be  it  that  her  seducer  is  almost  wholly  in  fault,  as  is  almoet 
always  the  case,  be  it  even  that  «he  sinned  under  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mises of  marriage,  or  by  mock  marriage,  still,  she  is  cast  out  of  "gen- 
teel" society.  All  the  retjttc tables  point  at  her  the  finger  of  scorn. 
Even  90-called  Christians  are  loudest  in  her  condemnation.  Every 
friend  forsakes  her.  All  employment  forsakes  her.  Though  willing 
,  10  earn  her  living  by  any  occupation  however  bboriou.^  however  me- 
nial, yet  even  that  is  taken  from  her.  She  must  starve^  or  elst*  live  com- 
pletely abandoned,  however  repulsive  such  a  life.  Nobly,  immortal 
Mrs.  (*hilds!  hast  thou  done  by  Amelia  Norman.  Beyond  all  praise, 
thy  conduct !  Worthy  of  all  imitation,  thy  example !  And  it  ttill  bt 
foUotrefl.  It  will  rescue  from  "  hell"  thousands  who  must  otherwise 
perish  in  untold  misery  I  A  worthy  sister  of  the  great  apostle  and 
martyr  of  moral  reform  I  Go  on.  Persevere,  ye  sisters  of  moral  re- 
form. Teach  men  practical  forgiveness.  Rather  re-ttack  them; 
for,  by  precept  upon  precept,  by  parable  after  parable,*  by  example 
after  exnmple,  did  C^hrist  Jesus  inculcate,  enforce,  command,  his  disci- 
ples to  exerciM!  th»  preeminently  Christian  virtue.  I  long  to  see  the 
Washingtonian  movement  extended  to  the  moral  reform  cause.  Won- 
ders, will  this  forgiving  principle  work.  Let  its  virtues  be  tried.  Let 
this  rarest  of  Christian  virtues  be  cultivated.  And  immeasurably  will 
the  fruits  thereof  gladden  mankind,  as  well  as  fill  the  forgiring  aoul  to 

•ffecti  rati  pnicttcd  working  III  nanntioo.  Ilardlj  aaj  thing  tatscMti  tb« 
Iwiiuui  mind  morv :  conrincat,  mrgam,  porvoadat,  inctnict*,  or  cntk  oai  •!!  tb« 
IbtiilUM  of  Um  bunMUi  mini,  mam  than  mmrr^i9t,/mcts  .tsperuwett,  itonea,  Ae« 
Aad  ii  U  d— tincd  to  tench  twi  tbo  la»nsd  mnny  a  Ibmob  of  bo—  —tw  wyA 
mstnphyicn  doot  not  fovmI. 
•Be«IUliiwwxzL 
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which  this  transmission  is  shown  to  appertain  to  the  whole  roan,  both 
mental  and  physical — to  diseases  of  both  body  and  mind — virtues  and 
vict's  includtMl.)  Now,  in  this  </or/ri?i^  is  embodied  all  the  original 
•in  known  to  PhrenoIoi;^y^  jf  not  to  mnn.  Nor  is  this  version  of  that 
doctrine  n  pulsivc  to  eiihf.'r  reason  or  justice,  for  it  is  as  right  that  chil 
dren  inhtrit  tlic  tm'iit;il  and  moral  virtiK.s,  vices,  and  capabilities 
of  thrir  jKirriii.<,  as  ih«ir  laml.s  and  property.  Payne,  then,  was  too 
fast.  »So  arc  all  those  w ho  di-t'laim  a^niinM  this  doctrine.  The  fun- 
dam»nt:il  doitrino  of  Orthodoxy  is  therefore  sustained  by  Phrenology; 
and  yt  thi^  dtntrin*'  is  so  modilied  hy  this  its  only  true  version  as  to 
be  ol»jeitio!i:ihle  to  none — to  Ixj  readily  admitted  by  all.  Payne  him- 
self would  haw  Ih  4.11  rntnpfUtd  to  admit,  would  cheerfully  have  admit 
led,  hoih  the  du -trine  iisilf  and  its  utility,  anl  even  its  ahsulute  nectS' 
sittf.  Thi.s  prin-riple  of  hereditary  d«  scent  would  have  compelled  him 
to  cat  hi^i  own  words.  It  will  compel  asstut  to  this  (*alvinistic  doc- 
trine a.i  thus  inodihed.  Still,  while  it  su?<tains  the  fimdamental  doc- 
trine of  orth'xioxy,  it  materially  modifies  it ;  so  much  so,  that  now  it 
both  ('ouip*'l.<  onr  assent  and  calls  forth  our  admiration,  whereas  then 
it  outrau^ed  hoth  our  justi<'«r  and  our  reaM)n.  Thus  does  Phrenology 
harmonize  ev<n  infidditif  and  ortholojt/,  and  that  too  on  the  very 
point  in  whit-h  they  ditVer  mo5^t  widt  ly  and  fundamentally.  And  in 
doin;r  this,  it  will  settle  hy  mutual  ctuisent  many  a  minor  |K)int  now 
controveiird.  It  will  alsi»  essentially  illu.-trate  other  orthotlox  dmHrinej 
ba^e  1  on  this  point,  thep.hy  bringing;  all  into  the  same  (and  tliat  the 
itf;ht)  ^rouii'l  concerning'  th«m.  Similar  remarks  will  Ik;  found  to 
apply  to  nearly  or  (juile  every  sectarian  doitrine  now  in  <lispute.  A 
great  reliirious  prarc. milker  will  Phrenology  be  found  to  U\  But, 
why  particularize  /  for  if  it  can  harmoni/e  /Ai5  the  t^reatest  and  mo>t  fun- 
damental diti'  T'.nce  so  easily  and  jM^rfectly,  surely  it  can  the  Kss»r  oneji. 
To  recapiuilat**  the  numerous  and  strikin*^  coiiicidi.  nc(  s  lii'tween  the 
religious  dotrints  tau<;ht,  and  practices  required  by  Phrt.ni»l«)i:y.  and 
tho$e  tiijiiiiH-l  in  the  Dihle,  is  scarcely  nei*e>5ary,  for  -very  int«  llec 
tual  p-ader  must  have  ol«ervcd  tht  m  in  pa^MUi;:  To  take  u  lew  t\% 
iiainpli'5:  The  Bible  enjoins  continually  and  jKi-^iiivi  ly,  the  w^r^hip 
oft  nnl.  So  does  IMirenolotjy,  in  its  pointim;  out  the  existence  oi  vtn- 
eraiion,  and  the  fact  of  its  t  xi^tetice  rendeiin;:  its  e.\erc;^e  imptreUifBA 
—our  hi«:hest  duty,  our  pnalcst  privile-e.  And  the  uttuhtiles  of  CitiJ 
as  pointed  out  by  Phrenology,  harinoni/e  Uautil'ully  with  those  con- 
tained esjicciaUy  in  the  New  Te«Liinent— such  as  his  lK*nc%ol«'nce,  hit 
jiiitice,  his  wisdom,  his  paternity,  his  spirituality,  his  firmnew,  his  to- 
fweignty,  dx.  As  the  Bible  requires  M»Xodo  good^  and  represents 
tkmriif  as  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  Tirtues,  and  our  great  Exam* 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FDUST  EDmON.  m 

In  ghnng  publicity  to  this  Lecture,  the  Author  is  but  yieUGiiff  to 
the  one  general  desire  and  request  of  the  thousands  who  beara  it 
Said  Dr.  Green,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  "  It  is  worth  all  the  temper- 
ance  addresses  I  ever  before  heanL"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Jackson,  Mich,  said  :  "  We  must  have  this  in  print.  It  is  a  foun- 
tain of  the  very  best  of  temperance  materials."  The  Rev.  N.  W. 
Fisher,  in  a  letter,  says  of  it :  **  The  motive  of  Total  Abstinence  as 
drawn  from  it  are  powerful  and  highly  practical,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Temperance  most  happy  and  useful*' 

The  mere  Phrenology  and  Physiology  it  contains,  cannot  but  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  general  r^er,  and  secure  it  a  perusal, 
whilst  its  temperance  inferences,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  those 
highly  colored  and  sometimes  ndiculous  descriptions  of  the  drunk- 
ard, which  not  even  the  veriest  sot  will  take  to  himself,  are  founded 
upon  the  immutable  principles  of  the  human  constitution,  as  beauti- 
fiilly  and  clearly  unfolded  oy  Physiology  and  Phrenology. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DRAWINGS. 

No.  1,  Or  the  Tempeeate  Man,  represents  a  genteelly  drened 
and  respectable  young  man,  with  a  cheerful,  happy  expression  of 
countenance,  and  the  aspect  of  contentment  and  enjoyment  In* 
stead  of  having  a  bloated  or  inflamed  appearance,  his  face,  lungii 
stomach,  and  all  the  internal  organs,  indicate  health  and  phyacal 
happiness.  The  stomach  eflpeciaJlv,  performs  its  legitimate  func- 
tion of  digestion  and  nutrition  wiUi  energy  and  without  pain,  the 
whole  of  it  being  brought  in^o  vigorous  action. 

His  whole  expression  denotes  goodness  and  intelligence,  or 
the  ascendency  of  the  moral  and  mtellectual  faculties,  with  that 
quiet,  harmonious  action  of  all  his  powers  which  is  indispensable  to 
enjoyment,  both  physical  and  mental. 

No.  2,  Or  the  Oci  asi(»ial  Deinkes,  evinces  much  sensualiiy  ;  m 
love  of  merely  animal  gratification,  without  forethought  or  intdli* 

f;cnce,  and  with  the  boisterous,  bacchanalian  exprcanoa  €)(  the  roudj. 
le  is  dancing,  carousing,  lauf^hing  immoderately,  carrying  on  at  a 
great  rate,  making  a  ^eat  none,  cutting  a  great  swell,' and  playing 
off  the  genteel  losier  m  clothes  not  yet  paid  for.  (See  pp.  18  to  21.) 
His  eyes  indicate  sensuality,  ami  his  stomach  and  lungs  bear  evi* 
dent  marks  of  deep-seated  and  habitual  infiammaiian^  brouf^lR  oo 
by  intoxication  and  debauchery.  True,  he  has  a  certain  speaes  of 
enjoymeni^  but  it  is  of  a  merely  animal,  grovelling  character,  in* 
stead  of  that  quiet  flow  of  happiness  which  characterizes  temper* 
ance.  The  stomach  especially  is  becoming  hardened  and  rigid,  so 
that  it  will  not  create  a  healthy  appetite,  or  digest  its  albwanoe 
of  food  without  being  goadeii  up  to  action  by  potent  draughts  of 
wbe  or  spirituous  Ik^uora.  His  lungs  also  bear  evident  traces  of 
the  ravages  of  alcohol,  and  all  his  internal  organs  are  groaning  be» 
Death  an  oppressive  load  which  is  carrying  him  into  a  preouitaro 
grmire.  The  wheeb  of  life  have  been  oivedoii  with  such  ^ 
CMS  veiodty  thai  ihtej  OHgt  torn  mMmSj  give  wqrt  or 
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In  presenting  this  sobfeet,  I  shall  first  briefly  explain  some  of  ihom 
kws  which  £Overo  the  influenoes  of  the  body  upon  the  mind*  and  of  tht 
Bind  upon  the  body,  showing  what  conditions  of  either  induce  and  cams 
those  of  the  other;  secondly,  point  out  the  consequences  or  penalties  al» 
taehed  to  the  violation  of  these  laws;  and«  thirdly,  show  the  eflects  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  of  erery  kind  and  degree,  upon  the  physical  and 
thereby  upon  the  mental  economy,  violatinff  these  laws  and  thus  indo* 
cing  their  penalties,  first  by  powerfully  stimiuating  the  body,  and  thereby 
the  merely  animal  nature  of  man,  and  also  weakening  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers ;  and,  secondly,  by  shortening  human  life. 

Indepcndendy  of  its  application  to  temperance,  its  phjrsiological  and 
phrenological  facts  and  principles  will  be  found  eminently  interesting 
and  valuable  to  all  classes. 

PROPOSITION  I.— TTkere  exUi  reciprocal  rdatioM  bciwemik$ 
canditiariM  of  the  body  and  the  wiaiu  of  the  mmd^  each  infiuendng  ami 
being  ii\fluenced  by  that  of  the  other.  For  aught  we  know,  man  m^ghi 
liaye  been  created  a  purely  spiritual  entity,  without  a  body,  but  the 
great  ends  of  oar  existence  are  evidently  better  secured  by  our  natofes 
being  compounded.  Hence  we  are  composed  of  mind  and  body  so 
closely  united  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  certain  physiological  and  phir» 
nological  laws,  that  die  conditions  of  each  have  a  perfecdy  reciproeri 
and  powerful  influence  upon  the  states  of  the  other,  each  throwing  tht 
other  into  its  corresponding  state.  Hence  a  clear,  cold  morning,  a  heayvv 
muggy  atmosphere,  oppressive  best,  d^.,  very  diflerently  aflfect  tha 
mind  by  throwing  the  6oW|y  into  difierent  states.  A  high  fever  increase 
the  mental  manifestations  and  augmenta  the  fedings,  whilst  hungert 
fiuigne,  and  every  enfeeUfd  state  of  the  body  proportioiiably  weak* 
en  them.  Dyspepsia  indnees  irritability,  peevishness,  gloom,  and  a 
a  most  wretched  stale  of  mind  and  feeling,  totally  reveniinir  their  dia^ 
acter,  and  changing  the  friend  into  the  misanthrope,  the  blessings  of 
heme  into  the  bitterness  of  despair,  sad  the  happy  man  into  a  most  miser 
able  being.  Phyncal  inaction  induces  menim  sluggishness,  whilst  a 
due  decree  of  exercise  or  labor  dears  the  mental  horizon  of  those  doads 
with  which  confinement  or  slothfulness  envelopes  xU  producinir  a  dd%h^ 
fnl  flow  of  thought  and  feeling.  Food  and  sleep,  or  the  want  of  thm* 
powerful] V  and  very  diflerendy  aflTccl  die  stales  of  the  intdlect  sadieel- 
ings,  whust  a  tuflicicnt  dose  of  arsenic  or  laudanum  extinguishes  both 
for  this  world.  Sickness  enfeebles  and  health  strengthens  the  mindf 
and  most  of  our  constsndy  occurring  changes  of  feelinf  and  roenlBl 
action  are  attributable  to  the  causes  involved  in  this  proposition.  Soma 
of  our  shiest  speakers  and  writers  of  all  classes  have  learned  by  expe> 
risnee  to  practice  ahstinwice  preparaioiT  to  their  most  powerful  eflbrli. 
Cartetn  kmds  of  food  excila  mmm  of  the  inimil  niaanns,  whilal^liMni 
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and  one  and  all  will  experience  its  effects.  Theae  illustrations  will 
apply  equally  to  evcty  law  of  nature.  That  aanu  of  these  relations 
exitftin^  between  mind  and  body  are  governed  by  laws  of  cause  and 
efiect,  IS  Kelf-evidenu  Therefore  oi/are  equally  %o^  and  erf  ry  condition 
of  dthtr  throws  the  other  into  its  corresponding  state.  If  in  any  one 
instance  a  given  condition  of  either  body  or  mind  causes  or  is  caused  by 
that  of  Uie.other,  then  tvety  state  of  either  causes  or  is  caused  by  tfate 
corresponding  condUions  of  the  other.  Either  there  exist  no  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  between  the  two,  or  ^ise  it  is  a//  cause  and  efiecW— 
all  antecedent  and  consequent,  for  nature  always  makes  thorou^  work 
or  docs  notliing. 

Hence,  we  can  at  any  time  throw  either  mind  or  body  into  any  desired 
state  by  putting  tlie  oUicr  into  its  corresponding  one,  and  we  can  no 
more  put  eitlier  into  any  given  state  without  Uiereby  throwing  the  other 
into  its  corres|)onding  one,  tlian  we  can  arrest  the  operation  of  any  other 
law  of  nature.  And  Kince  tlie  brain  is  the  instrument  of  thought  and 
feeling,  t/i  conditions  influence  the  mind  more  powerfully  than  those  of 
all  the  othrr  portions  of  tlie  body  united.  Hence  to  excite  either  Cm)- 
ulty  or  organ  u»  to  excite  tlie  other ;  and  as  the  stomach  and  brain  are  inti- 
matcly  related,  t/«  sUte  also  powerfully  influences  tliat  of  the  mind. 

PKOrOSlTION  III.— Every  hw  of  nalure  has  a  sure  reward 
attached  to  its  observance^  ami  a  fearful  penally  affixed  tfi  its  violation. 
Had  there  been  no  fixed  laws  ol  cause  and  edect,  things  would  have 
occurred  widiout  any  regularity  or  certainty.  Stones  would  then  have 
been  liable  to  have  produced  grain;  wheat, animab ;  die  sun, darkneas ; 
and  fire  sometimes  one  Uiing  and  then  another.  Man  could  have  relied 
upon  nothing)— -could  have  accomplished  nothing.  But  this  institntioa 
of  law  has  rcduceil  chaos  to  a  most  beautiful  system  of  uniformity  and 
certaintv.  Yet  without  VLpeiudty  attached  to  violated  bws,  and  pleas- 
ure to  their  obedience,  diey  would  have  been  useless,  because  powerieM. 
Hence  a  benevolent  God  has  inseparably  affixed  happiness  to  their obe> 
diencc,  and  also  misery  to  their  violation.  Still  farther.  He  haa  pn>> 
portioned  die  penalties  of  disobedience  and  the  pleasures  of  obedienee 
to  the  importance  of  the  several  bws.  As  life  is  the  greatest  of  all  blee- 
sings,  and  as  the  violation  of  the  civd  law  which  protects  it  is  visited 
with  the  heaviest  of  all  penalties,  and  as  the  laws  which  protect  property 
or  character  arc  less  important,  and  their  violation  punished  with  Icaa 
aevcrity,  so  diose  laws  which  obtain  between  mind  and  body,  being  of 
the  very  highest  order  of  laws,  their  obsenance  is  productive  of  the  niir> 
est,  most  exalted,  and  most  condensed  of  all  enjoyments,  whilst  tneir 
violation  plunges  the  disobedient  into  the  derpest  miser}',  because  ibe 
mind  is  the  one  main  fountiiin  from  which  springs  most  of  our  pains 
and  pleasures.  And  wlut  is  still  more,  the  enjoyment  or  violation  foUows 
in  the  direct  line  of  Uie  obedience  or  transgression,  Elach  law  haa  ili 
OMm  penalty  and  enjoyment  attached  to  itself,  being  its  own  executioner. 
To  obey  a  law  is  to  enjoy  die  bU*st!(ings  secured  by  that  law ;  to  trauH 
gress  it  is  to  sufier  iui  penalties.  There  can  be  no  escape,  no  evaaion 
of  either  throughout  (Sod*s  vast  domains.  These  results  are  inevitahle 
and  invariable.  Infinite  Benevolence  has  put  obedience  with  its  Ues- 
saim  into  our  right  hand,  and  disobedience  with  its  curses  into  our  left, 
and  endowed  na  widi  power  lo  chooae  or  refuae  ettbei.    AU  our  plan 


■■rjrad,  mdall  «boat  eqoaBy  btlmcfld.  It  there  loo  imiditif  the  motifv^ 
there  ie  power,  yet  but  little  actioii«  eo  that  the  taleon  lie  domumt  Doee 
the  Titil-iiiotive  greatl  v  ptedoiniiiete  over  the  mentilv  tho«igfa  there  nuj 
be  />/i|y«teii/ power  and  enio3niient«  there  will  be  too  litde  mental,  loo  niim 
poeanees,  coarMoeaa  and  obtnamaa  of  feeling,  with  loo  little  of  the 
fiileUectnal  and  loo  niiidi  of  the  animaL  Bat  where  the  mental  greatlT 
prepooderatea,  there  will  be  loo  moeh  mind  for  the  body,  loo  gieatacaw 
tiTeneaa,  too  much  inteneity  of  feeling,  and  that  too  eKquieile,  loo  mnek 
■entimentaliam  and  refinement*  with  a  tendency  to  precocity,  whkh  indi^ 
eeaan  eaiiy  death. 

Theae  lemperamenliand  their  predominance  may  be  aptfy  compared 
lo  the  aereral  parta  of  a  ateamboat  The  Tital  ia  the  wood,  waler,  fiva^ 
ateam  and  engine,  which  prodnce  the  propelling  power ;  the  motive  ii 
the  hulk ;  the  mental,  the  freight  and  paaaengm.  When  the  rital  pf»> 
dominatea,  it  manufacturea  more  ateam,  move  vital  energy,  more  impolaet 
more  animality  than  the  brain,  nenrea,  and  muade  can  work  off,  which 
producea  an  overflowing  of  feeling  and  paaaioo,  a  reatleaaneaa,  a  high 
preaaure,  and  a  liability  to  explode.  The  lion  haa  a  prodigiooa  cheSt» 
and  an  amount  of  animal  power  almoat  beyond  ooncq>tion,  with  hot  a 
email  brain.  Hence  with  acarody  m  hundredth  part  oi  hia  atrength,  hot 
with  well  developed  brain  and  nervea,  man  can  accomplian  a  thouaaad 
fold  more.  Doea  the  oaacoua  and  muacular  ayalem  greadvpredominalep 
Acre  ia  loo  much  hulk ;  the  peraon  will  move  alowfy  and  fed  but  little» 
enjov  and  suffer  only  proportkmally  little,  and  if  the  mental  ia  alao  weak, 
be  obtuse  in  intdlect,  a  stranger  to  refinement  and  intellectual  enjcrnnes^ 
and  having  but  few  paaaengers,  the  boat  of  life  will  be  too  light  fretg^ 
ed  to  be  worth  runnmg,  or  toaecure  the  great enda  of  exiaience,  namoyt 
intellectoal  and  moral  enjoyment.  But  where  the  mental  greadir  pro 
dominates,  the  veaael  ia  overladen,  the  energieo  of  the  ayatrm  are  drawn 
from  thedigestive  apparatoa  and  muacka,  »d  ooncentraled  in  the  braiOt 
which  thnsconsumea  the  vital  powers  faaler  than  the  vital  organa  can  man- 
ubcture  the  re^upply.  Thta  overKiraught,  whibt  it  gready  angmenii  the 
talents*  alao  cauaes  premature  death.  This  principle,  whilst  it  explaina  the 
cause  of  the  prcmamre  death  of  precocioua  children,  cantiona  ezceaaive 
parental  fondneaa  not  to  preaa  them  forward  in  stndy,  leal  by  ineieaainf 
me  predominence  of  the  Drain  th^  thua  hurry  than  into  an  early  graifu 
It  ia  alao  ilhiatraied  by  the  ill  health,  the  dyapepaia,  the 


heodnrhe,  ennui,  Ac  of  our  literary  and  aeoentaurv  daaaea,  and  by  the  * 
miellectual  obtuaeneaa  of  those  who  neglect  mental  cidtore.  Cons 
livefamiliesareusuallydim-buntand  narrow  cheated,  which  indicate 
▼ital  organs  and  very  active  braina.  Thia  disproportion  of  parta  hi 
tfieir  death.  Apoplexy,  gout,  Ac.  are  canaed  by  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
if  physictana  would  but  restore  the  lost  balance  between  the  temper^' 
niNita,  they  would  aave  many  patients  whom  they  now  loae.  If  man- 
krod  in  general  would  only  keep  theae  temperamenta  equally  balanced, 
if,  when  they  are  becoming  nervous,  dier  would  labor  more  and  think 
and  feel  leaa,  when  worn  down  with  Ubor,  they  would  real  and  retd« 
when  they  have  taken  more  food  thn  exerciae  diey  would  realore  the 
bdance  between  the  two,  if,  ~ 
opposite  that  which  caaaed  theirdiaorda^-^hidi 


f,  like  Bonaparte,  diey  wouM  take  the  extreao 
their  diaordo^-^hidi  iaonhr  applyinf  theptim- 


m  fmnFLATmo  smBon  or  alcobou  n ' 

Tdoablc.  Predominant  Ideality  renders  one  fastidious,  and  loo  delicate 
and  refined,  whiiM  it^  deficiency  leads  to  coanencas  and  Tulgarity;  but 
ili  fair  developcment  blends  the  serviceable  with  the  perfect,  combining 
utility  witli  lN*auty. 

Do  one*8  |>crc4*ptivc  powers,  which  give  the  various  kinds  of  memory 
■nd  the  ability  to  collect  and  retain  knowledge,  gready  predominate  over 
hia  retlcctivcs,  though  he  may  be  very  apt  as  a  scholar  and  talker,  he  will 
be  superficial,  lack  tiiought,  judgment  and  contrivance,  and  be  incapaU«) 
of  ascending  from  facts  to  finst  principles,  and  on  the  otlier  hand,  are  the 
perceptiven  small  Init  reflertivcs  predominant,  he  will  liave  a  wretched 
memory,  be  unable  to  command  his  knowledge,  or  bring  his  talents  to 
bear  u|H)n  practical  matters,  be  given  to  merely  speculative,  scholastic, 
abstract,  therefore-and- wherefore,  metaphysical  theorizing,  which  is 
▼alueJess,  and  though  he  may  know  how  to  reason,  his  knowledge  of  facts 
will  be  too  limited  to  furnish  data  sufficient  to  form  correct  inductions. 
But  where  both  arc  equally  balanced,  the  former  collect  abundant  mate* 
rials  which  the  latter  work  up  into  correct  arguments  and  soimd  conclu* 
sioos.  Both  equally  developed  give  a  general  talent,  constitute  a  well 
balanced  and  truly  philosophical  mind,  give  the  true  Baconian,  inductive 
method  uf  sUidying  nature  by  ascending  from  facts  up  to  first  principles, 
the  only  possible  means  of  arriving  at  tlie  truth.  This  developcment 
not  only  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  harmonizi*8  with 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  but  also  gives  what  is  called  sound 
oommon  sense,  correct  judgment,  and  enlarged  views  of  subjects,  ^hilrt 
Its  absence  causes  the  intellectual  lameness,  the  warped  views,  and  the 
fallacious  and  diversified  opinions  existing  among  mankind.  This  priiF 
•iple  applies  generally  to  all  the  faculues. 

Again :  the  want  of  action  in  any  of  the  organs  is  unfavorable  to  vt^ 
toe.  Thus,  is  Amativeness  wanting,  connubial  love  is  absent,  and  this 
incentive  to  virtue  dead.  Is  <\iinhativeness  small,  the  husband  csmiot 
defend  his  family,  nor  the  truth,  nor  any  good  cause,  but  quails  before 
the  approach  of  every  obstacle.  Is  Alimentiveness  deficient,  our  higher 
mental  powers  woulcf  become  enfeebled,  and  if  Acquisitiveness  is  smsD, 
as  is  oflben  the  case  with  the  sons  of  rich  parents,  prodigality  ensues, 
thus  opening  the  d«x)r  to  many  vices  which  larger  Acquisitiveness  would 
shut  out  Inactive  Conscientiousness,  or  Benevolence,  or  Veneratioii, 
or  reasoning  power,  each  leaves  a  great  mental  hiatus,  their  exercise  being 
induipensahle  to  virtue. 

We  are  thus  prepared  for  the  important  inference  that  whatever  tendi 
to  weaken  or  unduly  excite  either  of  these  dasses  of  faculties,  csp^ 
cially  the  animal  propensities,  is  thereby  calculated  to  unhinge  anddrraoge 
the  mind,  thus  causing  vice  and  misery. 

PROPOSITION  V,—.ilcohoi  powrfkUfy  $Hmulale$  and  irriiatm 
the  brain  mid  nervauM  tyatem. — Apply  it  to  an  open  woand,  or  bring  it 
in  eontact  mith  an  exposed  nerve,  and  it  bums  like  fire.  Let  it  be  applied 
ten  million  times  to  as  many  fresh  wounds  or  exposed  nerves,  and  everj 
application  will  bring  pain/id  evidence  of  the  Oruth  of  this  propositioii. 
Let  those  who  doubt  it,  try  the  experiment.  It  bums  the  mouth,  and 
heoee  the  practice  of  taking  water  trUh  grog  and  waier  after  grog.  Is 
ipwiieh  the  fire  it  always  kindles.  There  is  sooiething  in  the  very  natorss 
eT  sleohol  and  the  nerves,  by  wUdi  the  fanner  invaiiably  iixilates  dis 
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I  hit  identily  and  penonalihr.  Codd  yoa  eat  from  him  Ifanb  •&» 
huh^  and  one  portion  of  hit  body  afW  anotlier,  until  tlie  toAo^e  were  cut 
•way,  he  would  be  the  same  man  atiil,  jmmd^  his  mind  were  left  the' 
Mme;  but  let  insanity  derange  that  mind^  or  liet  death  separate  it  from 
tbe  body,  and  he  is  not  the  same  person.  We  led  that  his  lifeless  6odJy 
ii  Bol  hivueif.  It  is  our  mindSf  our  moral  eapabUi%€»^  our  powers  A 
thought  and  feeling,  which  constitute  our  verv  esseitet  and  wubntanee^ 
mat  personality  and  identity,  flesh  and  blood  being  our  dweUing  only. 
Heoce  tlie  exercise  of  mind  is  more  (atiguing,  more  painful,  more  pless- 
unble  than  that  of  the  body.  ^  VoluptoM  Sfdnd  trngor  e$i  quam  cotf^ 
p9ru:^ 

If,  therefore,  the  eflect  of  alcohol  is  good  at  all,  it  must  be  very  good, 
if  bad,  bad  in  the  very  highest  possible  degree,  and  bad  upoo  me  Terr 
m%mte  and  sotif,  ami  centre  of  the  man,  because  it  storms  the  ?ery  dn^ 
dtl  of  our  nature. 

In  two  ways,  therefore,  first  by  the  great  amount  of  Uood  sent  to  the 
ktad,  and  secondly  by  its  effects  upon  the  nenrous  S3rslflm  in  general, 
sad  the  brain  in  parucular,  and  especiaUy  upon  the  internal  nenrous  tract, 
do  alcoholic  liquors  irritate  and  stunulate  the  brain,  and  thereby  the  men- 
Iri  fiKuliies,  for,  as  already  shown,  to  excite  tUher  is  to  excite  the  other. 
PROPOSITION  VIIL— 7%i«  extraordinary  eondm$ation  of  9thm^ 
ubi$  is  coifCEimuTBD  upon  the  bask  of  the  birain,  powerfully  etimnh 
laHnp  the  merely  Anrnjo^propejuities^  whilst  iiwetdunstM 
imieluetual  Jfaeulties. — According  to  Phrenologv,  the  organs  of  theani- 
■nl  propensities  are  located  in  tl^  Imse  of  the  brain,  dose  to  the  body 
which  tney  senre,  and  whose  wants  they  supplv,  so  that  the  intercom- 
amication  between  the  two  is  greatly  facilitated  by  their  juxtapostioo, 
itm  conditions  of  each  exerting  a  reciprocd  influence  upon  the  states  of 
But  the  moral  organs,  the  higher,  rdigious  and  Ood-Uko 
sentiments,  luive  their  location  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  head,  as  far  removed  as  poo» 
sible  from  those  influences  which  distoib 
the  body,  (a  wise  provision  this,)  whikl 
intellect  is  located  in  the  forehead. 

Again:  the  organs  of  the  perceptife 

faculties,  which  acquire  and  retain  knowl- 

.  edffe,  give  the  various  kinds  of  memory, 

^and  bring  man  in  contact  with  matter  and 

its  physical  properties,  are  located  around 

the  eye,  dose  to  the  body  again,  whilst 

the  orn^ans  of  reason,  the  noblest  giA  o# 

God  lo  man,  oempy  the  highest  portion 

of  the  forehead,  being  abo  far  removed  from  the  body. 

Mark  wHI  the  infcrencr.  Not  only,  as  dready  shown,  is  there  ser- 
OTal  hundml  per  cent,  more  of  the  exhileration  produced  by  dcohol  car> 
fM  to  the  head  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  system,  but  this  stimu- 
Ins  ]b  concentrated  upon  die  frufe  of  the  bram,  or  upon  the  organs  of  the 
emimal  prapeneitiee,  thereby  go«ling  to  the  highest  degree  of  inflamed 
«id  morbid  action,  the  merely  aniwud  mtan  of  man,  but  leaving  his 
wwrtd  and  reasoning  powers  fiv  in  the  vsv. 


other. 
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taSmieUiii  already  predominant  portion  of  his  natnre,andalao  toielttd 
his  adrancement  in  virtue,  intelligenoe  and  rdigiont 

Thua  far,  there  ia  but  a  aingle  vulnerable  point,  bat  one  lame  propor- 
tion, but  one  possible  evasion  of  these  inferences,  namely,  **  We  do  not 
believe  in  your  Phrenology.*'  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  even  a  brief 
defence  of  its  truth,  nor  exhibit  of  ita  facts,  but  refer  the  reader  to  works 
on  the  science.  Still  this  last  proposition,  which  forms  the  key-stone 
of  this  essay,  its  one  leading  thought,  namely,  that  the  state  of  the  body 
k  M  the  suie  of  the  animal  organs,  that,  therefore,  whatever  irritates  or 
stimulates  the  former,  thereby  proportionably  inflames  the  latter,  is  a 
general  fact,  a  constitutional  law  of  our  nature  so  palpable  and  so  uni- 
versal that  **  the  wav-faring  man  though  a  fool,*'  cannot  but  see  and  admit 
its  truth.  The  following  classes  of  well  known  facts  are  only  a  few  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  which  might  bo  adduced  to  prove  and  illustrate  it 

A  cold  or  a  alight  fever  does  not  increase  Benevolence  or  Conscien- 
tioosness,  but  actually  weakens  them,  whilst  it  greatly  augments  the 
combative  and  destructive  and  aelflsh  feelins^s.  Let  your  child  be  a 
little  unwell,  that  is,  let  his  body  be  in  a  feverish  and  irritated  state,  and 
be  will  be  peevish,  cross  and  petulent,  and  fret  at  every  httle  thing,  and 
that  without  cause,  Causality  and  Conscientiousness  being  inactive. 
Nothing  pleases  but  every  thing  irritates  him.  The  same  is  true  of  dye* 
pepsia  or  indigestion,  and  of  persons  generally  in  poor  health.  They 
find  fault  with  every  thing,  are  ungrateful,  and  unreasonable  in  their  anger* 
because  of  the  irritated  state  of  their  animal,  and  the  weakened  state  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual,  organs.  Why  do  not  diseases  increase  our 
kindneu,  our  devotion^  our  coMcienee^' cnr  reasoning  powers,  Ac.  t 
Because  bodily  disease  is  first  imparted  to  the  animal  organs  in  the  bese 
of  the  brain.  But  let  the  child  or  adult  beeome  so  fftry  sick  that  his 
physical  powers  are  prosorated,  and  it  is  these  animal  passions  and  desires 
that  are  prostrated  first  and  most,  whilst  the  moral  and  reasoning  powers 
are  less  impaired.  And  the  first  sign  of  his  returning  health  is  his 
increased  hunger,  (Alimentiveness,)  his  irritability  and  fault-finding  dis> 
position,  dtc 

The  phenomena  of  death  accon!  with  this  principle.  The  eztremi* 
ties  arc  prostrated  first,  sensation  and  nervous  action  rapidly  decrease,  the 
mnimal  pa«8tons  follow  next,  connubial  and  parental  love,  appetite,  anger* 
hard  feelings,  and  love  of  the  world,  all  yield  before  the  moral  or  intd- 
lectual  faculties  feel  its  deadening  influence.  Vitativeness,  also  an  ani- 
mal organ,  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  lets  go  its 
hold  on  life,  leaving  the  dying  man  willing  to  depart.  Dying  persons 
oAen  attempt  to  speak  but  cannot,  their  organs  of  language  and  memory, 
situated  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  forehead  near  the  body,  being  too 
(ar  gone  to  give  utteranibe  to  the  still  operating  organs  of  reason,  located 
higher  up.  The  pious  Christian,  **Jjei  rm/ui,"^  dies  in  the  triumphs 
of  faith,  that  is,  in  tlie  vigorous  exercise  of  the  moral  faeolties  after  the 
death  of  his  animal  namre,  whilst  others  oOen  die  in  the  rtverwedor  paia- 
iid  action  of  tliese  organs. 

The  proverb  '•  olti  mm  for  cmmsel^  vounf^  mert  for  action^,**  embo^ 
ies  this  same  principle.  **  Action**  and  force  of  chararter  are  given  by 
ibe  vigorous  exercise  of  the  animal  propensities,  which  are  suongei  ia 
jromg  persons  than  in  old*  oniy  beense  their  bodUM  are  mofs  vigoroas. 
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^  wifo  and  child,  before  Teryitrang;  next  hk  uigw,  before  imgovtm 
b|e,  fell  I  pray  to  its  ravages,  and  his  ambition  next,  whilst  hissUllsonad 
intellect,  saw  this  {gradual  destruction  of  his  animal  nature.  He  retaiaad 
his  reason  to  the  lastt.  Volames  of  analagoas  facts  might  be  addueid 
incontrovertibly  establishing,  m  a  law  of  oar  nature,  the  proposition  under 
dtscus^on,  namely,  that  whatever  stimulates  the  body,  thereby  pnmr- 
tionalljr  excites  the  merely  animal  nature  of  man,  and  that  in  a  vicMMs 
direction,  whilst  whatever  weakens  the  body,  thereby  weakens  the  mean 
cry  in  general,  and  also  the  animal  feelings.  Beyond  all  dispute  wad 
controversy,  this  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  ana  a  law,  too,  from  which  ikme 
is  no  sppcal,  and  in  the  action  of  which,  no  variation.  Whoever  vft»- 
Isles  it,  must  abide  the  consequences. 

The  inference  then  becomes  obvious  and  powerful  and  inevUaUit 
that  alcoholic  admixtures  of  every  kind  and  degree,  by  stimulating  the 
bodtjf  thereby  powerfully  excite  merely  the  ammai  nature  of  man,  wad 
weaken  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  the  very  conditions  which 
constitute  a  brute.  And  the  fact  that  his  animal  organs  are  several  times 
larger  and  more  active  than  those  of  the  brute  creation,  renders  him  when 
stimulated,  so  much  the  more  of  a  brute  than  they  are.  No  more  can 
any  human  being  take  alcoholic  liquors  in  any  form  or  degree,  wiihont 
proportionally  inducing  this  result,  without  thereby  brutalizing  his  nature, 
witliout  degrading  his  manhood  below  his  beasthood,  and  subjugating 
the  former  to  the  bttcr,  thuff  reversing  the  order  of  his  nature,  than  lie 
can  '*  carry  coals  of  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned.'*  As  soon  will 
any  other  law  of  our  nature  fail  to  do  ample  justice  as  this.  As  soon 
will  the  deadly  poisons  become  hannlcss,  or  the  water  slide  up  the 
inclined  plane  of  itself,  as  alcoholic  stimulants  fail  to  produce  animali^, 
and  to  weaken  die  moral  feelings.  Nor  is  there  any  middle,  any  moo- 
erate  ground.  Every  identical  drop  of  alcohol  has  its  legitimate,  its 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  nerves,  and  through  them  upon  the  organs 
of  die  anhnal  propensities.  As  far  as  it  goes  ai  all^  just  so  far  it  goes 
towards  making  a  man  a  brute,  aye,  and  even  worse  than  a  brute ;  for 
as  it  requires  a  fallen  ong'e/  to  become  a  demon— m  tall^  areh-nngt^i  to 
become  die  prince  of  devils— eo  the  higher  man  ranges  in  (he  scale  of 
being,  the  lower  alcohol  sinks  him.  As  me  greater  any  gift  or  blessing  ia, 
the  worse  it  become  when  perverted;  as  connubial  love  and  fiiithfulneas 
are  among  the  liigliest  of  virtues,  and  productive  of  the  purest  enjoy- 
ment, and  as  licentiousness  is  the  vice  of  vices,  and  atieyed  widi  ooo- 
8e<)uences  the  most  painful ;  as  reason,  ltod*s  crowning  giA  to  man,  when 
perverted,  Uvomes  a  proportional  insUrumentof  evil  and  misery,  so  mas, 
brutalizcHl.  lHTome9  v;uidy  lower,  vasdy  worse  than  a  brute,  and  propor- 
tionalilv  more  miserable. 

I*et  It  hvTt*  be  distinctly  understood  and  remembered,  that  tpkatewer 
contains  ahohof,  U*  it  the  alcoholic  drinks  as  such,  namely,  rum,  gin, 
brandy,  rider  brandy,  whiskey,  &c.,  &c.,  or  be  it  any  of  die  wines, 
foriM^n  or  domestic,  be  it  malt  liquors,  strong  beer,  porter,  ale,  liard 
cidrr/  vinecar,  one  and  all,  every  thing  containing  alcohol  in  any  foim 

*  The  uar  of  this  trrni  i«  not  (Mfnrd  to  |pT«  s  ihniat  at  the  whiff  polibcsl  p«^, 
hr  sflpinuits  of  both  partic*  oAni  panne  ths  iltlwiSahlii  policv  ^  tf—lirm<i  fu& 
^olBi.    A  votr  ahoakl  ahrairt  b*  ths  •ipravioe  of  intwBsrt.  uid  BMfsl  MoliasHL 
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Awl  if  this  is  the  fact  of  virtuous,  modest  wamanf  what  is  die  f&ci  ci 
k»9  Tirtuous  man?* 

The  drinker's  ^oot  drunkard's)  combatiTe  or  contendinff  propensity, 
is  also  unduly  excited.  So  combustible  is  his  anger,  thai  tie  taikes  fiie 
al  erery  little  thing,  and  more  hard  feelings,  broib,  tigh*s  and  duels  are 
eogemiered  by  an&nt  spirit,  than  by  all  outer  causes  united.  Whoever 
saw  men  fight  unless  they  were  excited  by  liquor!  or  who  ever  saw  men 
in  liquor,  who  were  not  easily  angered,  and  **  all  fit  for  a  fight  ?**  Bjrrai 
sa}w  that  stimulants  always  rendered  him  **  savage  and  suspicious,** 

Alcohdic  drinks  also  stimulate  Destructiveness,  or  the  bitter,  hatiac, 
levengful  feeling;  and  hence  drinkers  will  caress  their  wives  and  ehS- 
dien  one  minute,  and  beat  them  the  next.  More  murders  are  caused  by 
tiM  stimulating  influences  of  ardi*nt  spirit,  than  by  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. Let  the  calenders  of  crime  testify  on  this  point.  Hence,  also, 
intoxicated  men  not  only  rail,  cunie,  break,  destroy,  vociferate,  and 
threaten  vengeance  more  than  when  they  are  not  intoxicated,  but  it  is 
then  that  any  old  grudge,  otherwise  long  since  buried,  is  raked  up,  and 
dire  vengeance  sought  and  obtained ;  ami  generally  a  human  being  ean 
•crew  up  his  Destructiveness  to  the  sticking  point  of  murder,  and  screw 
down  his  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  below  the  remonstrating 
point,  (mhf^  or  at  least  most  efiecmally,  by  ardent  spirit 

It  is  the  excessive  exercise  of  the  animal  propensities  which  subjedB 
eriminals  to  the  penalties  of  violated  civil  law.  It  is  mainly  by  drinkera 
that  our  courts  are  supported.  Let  our  intelligent  lawyers,  let  our  judges, 
sfaehfis,  iustices,  dtc.  Slc.  answer  the  question,  **  Does  not  most,  if  not 
nearly  aU  of  your  criminal  business  have  its  origin  in  drinking  ?**  But 
in  case  alcoholic  drinks  did  not  excite  the  merely  animal  passions,  or  in 
SMS  they  equaJly  stimulated  the  moral  faculties,  or  especially  if  they 
stimulated  tne  moral  sentiments  aniy,  this  state  of  things  would  bie 
reversed,  and  drinking  would  render  mankind  more  vinuous  instead  of 
noet  vicious. 

Tliis  principle  explains  the  fart  that  alcohol  oflen  renders  a  goodnnn 
a  real  demon  incarnate.  So  long  as  the  moral  and  intellectud  ottans 
piedominote,  no  matter  if  tht*  animal  propensities  arc  vigorous.  If  duly 
governed,  the  more  the  better,  for  they  impart  force.  When  the  two 
are  about  equal,  with  the  moral  in  ascendancy,  and  the  animal  not  stim 
uUted,  all  goes  right;  but  a  little  stimulant  will  turn  the  scales,  and  thus 
render  a  really  gcK>d  man  a  rf  i^  bad  one.  But  mark  well  the  converse ; 
it  never  renders  a  tfod  man  a  good  citizen,  nor  an  immoral  man  virtuous, 
because  it  never  stimulates  the  moral  and  intsllectual  faculties  more  than 
the  animal  feelings. 

This  general  principle  expbins  the  reason  of  the  custom  of  drinking 
grog  with  a  friend,  instead  of  drinking,  or  doing,  any  thing  else.     As 


*  Ucm  b  H  poMibl^  Cnr  •  wtMttan  of  Micair  fBrfinfi  to  tnid  b«;  go  lo  Wb  or  pv^ 
tn  wh^rr  wine  or  Miint*  are  (rrrlr  dnnk.  or  fonamt  to  br  Ibr  •  momnitin  tbr  tarn- 
puiy  of  ni4*n  who  •trnulatr  *  SutvIt  no  modfM  or  ivfinod  woomb  who  uiiilivrtsaili 
this  prinriplA.  nnild  oti  any  ixvoflion  t3\*vm  hrnrlf  %a  drink  to  €icrM»  wine,  POfWr,  sr 
onj  «>tUrr  kin<l  of  spinUHUi  liquun,  witli  or  in  the  (imriirr  of  th<««e  who  do  mdrr- 
itand  iu  boroiMT  the  thrrrbj  rr»M)rri  hrrrif  liabU  to  «it  and  d't  what  it  wouU  nako 
hrr  bloah  to  rHIcrt  upon.  My  only  moCnrf>  for  iatrodvrtiiit  thk  fart  Imio.  0  lo  onU 
woMin  oMhmmed  to  drink,  ami  tWmhj  tmSm  thisBHit  ptcakiMi  kabift  a| 
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flaTing  deariy  ahowa  thst  alcohoKe  drinki  produce  ynce  by  0timiil»- 
tiog  our  merely  animal^  and  weakening  our  higher,  nobler  powers,  we 
reverae  the  principle,  and  observe  that  they  cause  vice  and  misery,  sec- 
ondly,  by  pandizing  these  organs.  These  drinks  produce  vice,  first,  by 
inflaming  Amativcness  and  producing  licentiousness,  and  secondly,  by 
deadening  connubial  and  parenbd  love,  thus  unfitting  him  for  discharging 
his  oblirations  to  his  family,  and  leaving  them  a  prey  to  the  ungovemed 
fury  of  his  Combativcness  snd  Destructivcness,  besides  destroying  all 
the  enjoyments  growing  out  of  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  <K>mestic 
feelingH.  Accordingly,  the  moderate  drinker  forsakes  the  virtuous  and 
delightful  fire-side  for  the  bar-room,  while  tlie  drunkard  inhumanly  beals 
or  murders  his  wife  and  children. 

The  moderate  drinker*s  Corobativeness  and  Destrurtiveness  arc  stim* 
ubled  to  fighting  and  rerensre,  while  those  of  the  drtmkard  are  so  dead- 
ened that  lie  will  not  and  c:mnot  take  the  |mrt  uf  his  family,  nor  even 
of  himself,  u^  that  a  litde  boy  may  impose  on  him  witli  impunity.  He 
has  no  moral  couraj^*,  and  is  so  irresolute  that  lie  can  overcome  no  obsta- 
cle, and  effect  no  ditfirult  object.  The  moderate  drinker's  Acquisitive- 
ness is  over-fttimulaUMl,  and  he  is  for  driving  a  bargain,  yet  his  intrlleo 
nial  organs  being  weakened,  he  gets  cheated,  ur  else  a  few  glasses  make 
dim  as  rich  as  Cnrsus,  whilst  tlie  dnrnkartVu  love  of  pro|)ertv  is  gone. 
Hence  lie  has  no  industry*,  no  economy,  no  forethought  to  lay  up  for 
lo-morrow*s  wants,  and  tjius  H(]uanders  his  all  for  liquor,  even  to  the 
dread  out  of  his  children's  mouths,  and  the  clothes  from  his  wife's  back, 
rhis  principle  explains  how  it  is  that  alcoholic  drinks  alwayit  S(*atter  their 
devotees*  pro[>erty  to  die  winds. 

Whilst  they  inflame  the  moilerate  drinker's  self-esteem  and  love  of 
approl)ation,  producinir  )N>ai>ting,  braff^insr,  hauchtiness,  swagcrering,  a 
eelf-conceited  e|^)tism,  ^r.,  they  eventually  annul  all  sense  of  character, 
all  s(*lf-respect,  and  all  reeanl  for  his  reputation,  whirh  constituu*  the 
stronir«*st  incentives  to  virtuous  and  pruitiew«irtliy  action**,  an  well  as 
leetraints  up<m  vice  and  i^elfHleirnidation.  At  first,  he  in  mortified  lieyond 
description  if  s(*en  intoxii*at4-d,  afterwards  he  cares  not  a  farthing  for  his 
CTMlit  nor  his  wonl,  for  his  honor  nor  anything  said  for  or  against  him 
or  bin  family,  in  tiead  to  shame,  (Wtituk*  t>f  ditrtiity  and  manly  feeling, 
and  associate's  with  Uiose  to  whom  he  would  before  have  scorned  even  to 
speak. 

Airain:  thcM  orrans  of  ambition  always  combine  with  the  other 
organs  diat  are  most  active.  Combined  with  runncientiousness,  they 
give  the  hifhest  rejjard  for  rnoro/ character,  and  for  c^im-ct  motives; 
with  inU'lUrt,  a  desire  for  reputation,  for  learning  and  talents;  with 
Ideality,  for  pooti  taste,  food  manneri,  Aic;  but  combined  with  C-om- 
bati%Tness,  for  beinj:  the  best  wrestler,  the  In^st  fifhter,  Ac. ;  with  the 
other  animal  pn>pensitit*s,  for  being  first  in  their  indulfenee.  Hence,  as 
already  seen,  vince  alcoliol  weakens  the  hiirher  orcans  but  stimublrs  the 
mnimal  pro{>ensities.  and  9ls«)  the  ambition,  the  two  combining  render 
him  emulous  of  beinc  the  most  licenli<ms,  the  greatest  fighter,  or  wrest- 
ler, or  drinker,  or  swearer,  the  most  vulgar,^.;  but  never  of  being 
good  or  irreat. 

In  Kaston,  Md.,  in  Jan.  IfMO,  the  author  saw  two  young  men  vie  witk 
eneh  odier,  at  li  who  eould  drink  the  most  gfof ,  no  very  \ 
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■eat  That  the  0611011  of  evoy  organ  prodaces  its  kind  of  pliimiHt » 
a  phrmcrforical  principle.  Mankind  always  prefer  the  kind  of  enjof 
flwnt  which  harmonizea  with  their  organs.  Hence,  as  Mr.  M.  prdfevf 
tfie  enjoyment  furnished  by  alcohd,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  merdy 
saimal,  we  infer  that  /its  animal  nature  vastly  prevails  over  his  inlelll!^- 
Inal  or  moral  qualities,  because  lie  m>  gladly  sadrifices  the  latter  uoon  tho 
aller  of  tlie  former,  and  in  common  with  all  other  advocates  of  strong 
drink,  is  therefore  totally  unfit  for  tliat  nacred  office.  I  therefore  ventoiv 
the  phrenological  remark,  that  his  physical  or  vital  temperament  pre- 
dominates  over  his  mental ;  that  he  has  a  vigorous  constitution,  an  ampljr 
developed  chest,  a  head  nearly  round,  wide  between  tlie  ears,  and  ratlMHr 
low  and  conical,  which  indicates  powerful  animal  organs  and  weaker 
norol  faculties.*  The  principle  stated  above  is  an  abundant  answer  to 
his  whole  work,  as  it  is  also  to  ''  id  omne  genu3,^^  From  such  preach- 
6fs  *«good  liOrd  deliver  us.** 

Will  that  church-going  people  the  Scotch,  please  ot>!;rrve  in  the  light 
of  Uiis  subject,  the  inconsistency  of  their  almost  iinivcrKal  custom  ci 
going  from  die  church  to  the  gn>g-tfhop.  A  glass  of  strong  drink  will 
counteract  a  good  sermon  as  effectually  as  an  alknli  will  nn  acid. 

These  drinks  sometimes  induce  a  preaching  and  praying  dispositklil. 
This  never  occurs  in  the  earlier  stages  of  drink — nf*ver  till  they  have  to 
deadened  the  animal  organs  that  large  and  more  vigorous  (because  lesi 
stimulated,)  moral  organs  may  in  one  case  in  thousands,  take  on  more 
stimulant  than  the  partially  deadened  propensities  arc  able  to  receive,  bot 
nuh  piety,  such  religion,  tvch  intellect  will  never  eitlier  fit  a  man  forhb 
duties  in  diis  world  nor  his  destinies  in  the  next.  I  grant  that  these 
drinks  sometimes  stimulate  the  brain  as  a  whole,  yet  thin  very  rare  exeop* 
tion  does  not  invalidate  die  general  law  under  consi<lcTation,  especially 
since  it  occurs  only  where  the  moral  and  intellecuuil  organs  decidedly 
predominate. 

Having  shown  that  alcohol  stimulates  the  moral  and  reasoning  organs 
le$9  than  it  does  the  animal,  Uin  inference  is  plain,  that  the  former,  m 
the  confirmed  sot,  retain  their  vigor  long  after  the  latter  have  been  stnpi- 
fted ;  his  reasoning  organs  clearly  perreivinir  the  wreck  and  devastation 
thus  maile  of  the  entire  man,  whilst  his  still  vigonnis  moral  facultiea 
reproach  him  for  his  impiety,  his  suicide,  his  abuse  of  his  family,  and 
all  his  other  sins  of  both  omission  and  commission :  thus  leaving  hi* 
mental  condition  the  most  misciable  and  painful  imaginable. 

This  principle  may  perhaps  be  contested.  It  will  be  ol>jected  tliat 
this  proposition  is  too  sweeping,  and  this  infcn*ncc  itubject  to  many  and 
important  qualifications,  growing  out  of  differences  in  climate,  tempenH 
»ent,  phrenological  developemenis,  and  a  great  variety  of  both  counter- 
aeting  and  concurring  causes.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  a  great  naraiber 
and  variety  of  causes  and  conditions  combine  to  modify  and  qualify  eveiy 
mat  physiological  principle,  that  in  some  states  of  the  nervous  systOB 
tfiese  drinks  will  produce  a  far  greater  effect  than  in  some  other  stalat, 
that  tea  and  coffee  will  stimulate  some  and  iniure  some  constitutions  mora 
than  strong  drink  will  others,  that  these  drinks  will  injure  some  bot  ben- 

*  In  giring  this  phrenologiea]  Jcwiiption  of  Mr.  M.*t  pfnan  in  Gait,  U.  C,  iii 
wHm  from  Oaknife,  ■  {{enUraian  raw  omI  aid :  « I  know  Mr.  Mvnwy  wcB,  omI  kmm 
ttkmhmgdhimpmdL    Bm hsad siri pwsoa  wsmscdy m yoa  iiinaii  fkm * 


oar  claivt  to  &  good  old  age  of  intelligence  and  enjoyment;  while  idoo* 
hdic  drinkB«  by  powerfuUy  stimulating  the  brain,  nerves  and  nuisclesv 
cause  a  prodijnous  exhausuon  of  the  powers  of  life,  yet  make  no  depo$» 
ties  :ind  furnish  no  wppiiei^  because,  besides  being  indigestible,  and 
containing  no  nutriment,  they  at  first  over-«tiraubtc  t)ie  stomach,  only 
to  permanently  weaken  and  eventually  destroy  it;  for  it  is  a  notoriotis 
fact,  that  hard  drinkers  eat  less  than  others.  Hence,  by  impairing  both 
appetite  and  digestion,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  greatest  re-sup- 
ply of  vitality  is  demanded,  every  glass  of  alcoholic  drinks  proportionately 
exhausts  the  reservoir  of  life,  and  thcrpby  brings  death  nearer.  This 
coincides  widi  the  fart  that  the  energies  of  the  system,  incltiding  lh9 
health,  spirits,  &r.,  sink  as  fur  ifeloia  zero  as  ardent  spirit  raises  them 
above.  To  take  alcoholic  stimulants,  is  to  commit  suicide  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  taken.  Let  hard  drinkers,  and  also  moderate  and  occa* 
sional  drinkera,  one  and  all,  remember  tliis  clc^ar  principle  of  our  nature, 
and  drink  accordingly.  Do  you  wish  to  shorten  your  span  of  life,  and 
hasten  your  dtstW)lution  one  knot  or  ten  knots  per  year,  drink  your  one 
glass  or  your  ten  glasses  per  day;  and  just  as  surely  as  then*  is  a  God 
in  heaven,  just  as  surely  as  you  are  a  human  being  and  governed  hy  the 
invariable  laws  of  life,  just  so  surely  will  your  end  be  attained;  but 
whoever  wishes  to  prolong  his  earthly  existcnee,  inuMt  abjure  atimth 
Umin^  in  even/ form,  in  every  de?  ree. . 

To  evade  i)V  sayinir  that  although  they  may  have  this  ^fiect  upon 
some  tliey  will  not  upcm  you,  is  utter  foljy.  If  you  an*  not  a  human 
being,  if  you  are  incapable  of  beinir  stimulatcHl  by  it,  if  you  can  wash 
your  open  wounds  in  it  without  their  smarting,  if  you  have  no  nervotv 
no  fi*ehnsr«  no  brain,  no  mintl ;  tlien  indee<l,  but  not  till  d)en,  may  yon 
drink  to  your  heart's  content,  without  ineurrinir  these  terrible  penalties. 
But  as  Kurely  as  you  have  a  n«Tvc»  in  your  lK>ily,  or  are  capable  of  expe- 
riencing (he  lensit  particle  of  s<'nsation,  as  sun'ly  am  ycMi  have  as  much 
mind  or  si*nsation  as  a  lizard  or  a  snail,  ju^t  mi  nurely  will  alcohol  ferret 
out  and  stimulate  that  mintl  and  that  seni^ation  :  and  n«  surely  as  it  stim* 
olates,  just  so  s\irt»ly  will  it  draw  pmjwjrtionally  on  the  |K>weni  of  life, 
and  thereby  hasten  die  period  of  its  temiinati<m.  No  more  are  tli# 
motions  of  <»arth  and  sun,  or  the  <leseent  of  b(Nli(*s  to  the  earth,  or  the 
growth  and  dcray  of  the  vefirctablt*  kin?iloni,  or  the  phenomena  of  optica, 
of  meehanies,  of  chemistry,  ^'c,  irovemeil  each  by  their  respective 
laws,  which  arr  all  certain  and  fix«l  and  uniform,  than  are  yow  governed 
by  this  inrariabh  law  of  life;  and  hence,  assoim,  of  their  own  accord, 
and  in  opposition  to  their  rrspective  laws,  will  the  stone  mmuit  upwanb, 
the  water  ascend  the  incliniHl  plane,  the  sun  slantl  stili  or  move  hack* 
wards,  the  seasons  fail  to  return  in  due  onler,  men  see  without  eyes,  or 
chemictil  affinities  cease,  as  you  c:in  drink  alcohol  in  any  fonn  or  degree 
without  shortenme  your  hfe,  and  inflamine  ynur  animal,  and  weakening 
your  mord  nature. 

You  reply,  **  Hni  ^fnrfn  are  stublxim  things.*  Messrs.  A.  B.  andC, 
have  drank  tiaily  ili*»s«'  forty  yeaw,  and  are  alive  and  .iciive  yet."  I 
reply,  ihcy  will  lx»  found  to  be  wide-ehested  aiul  broa«l-shouldere<K  indn 
eatinir  so  great  a  predominance  of  their  vital  powers  over  th«'ir  bwat 
and  ner^^es,  that  (heir  small  daily  potations  do  not  stimulate  tliemenougb 
ID  dnw  much  on  the  powen  of  life.     The  less  brain  and  mind  a  maa 
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im  mieerj  thftt  exist ;  of  miienr  to  drinken,  of  miiery  to  their  faroOiflit 
wad  to  all  in  toy  wmy  oonnected  with  them.  Thus  aloohol  Ughit  tkn 
taper  of  lift  at  both  enm. 

8.  The  principle  is  universally  conceded  and  enforced  in  all  our  mod- 
ieal  works,  that  the  violent  exercise  of  the  passions  is  not  only  a  sworn 
enemy  U>  health  and  physical  and  mental  enjoyment,  but  also  shortens 
the  days  of  the  passionate  man.  Having  incontestibly  shown  that  intox- 
icating drinks  stimulate  the  animal  passions  to  an  ungovernable  extent* 
and  weaken  the  powers  that  control  them,  the  inference  is  plain  and  foi^ 
cible  that  they  thereby  consume  the  life  of  man. 

4.  It  aUo  conmmes  it  in  the  middle  by  worse  than  wasting  the  means 
of  sustaining  life.  A  bui»hel  of  grain  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  delighl- 
fill  exercise  of  thouglit  and  virtuous  emotion  nearly  a  month  long.  By 
consuming  fifty  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  grain  por  day,  the  distillery  or 
brewer)'  consumes  fifty  to  one  hundred  tnonlhs  of  thou,«^ht  and  study,  of 
friendship  and  parental  love,  of  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment. 

If  you  rcplvi  that  but  fur  the  distilleries  thcru  would  be  more  'grain 
than  mouths,  t  answer,  by  reducing  your  distilleries  you  augmei^t  the 
number  of  human  beings;  first,  by  prolonging  the  lives  of  the  drinkers, 
and  thus  also  increasing  their  families;  and  secondly,  increasing  the 
means  of  subsistence  would  tend  to  multiply  marriages,  and  render  them 
more  fruitful,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  especially  in  other  countries,  lo 
which  our  grain  would  then  go. 

If  you  again  answer,  that  the  slops  of  distclleries  and  breweries  are 
converted  into  milk,  flesh,  Alc.^  I  answer,  tliat  a  statement  recently 
signed  and  published  by  a  large  numlnT  of  the  New  York  and  Philadd* 
phia  physicians,  attributes  no  small  share  of  the  astonishing  mortality  of 
the  children  of  our  large  cities  (above  one-half  of  all  that  are  bom)  to 
the  use  of  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  Mtill'slopt.  Those  who  have  seen 
and  tasted  the  pork  thus  fattened,  know  how  unsuitable  it  is  for  food,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  greater  liability  to  be  diseased.  Indeed,  its  price  in 
market  is  low,  and  none  but  the  poorest  classes  will  knowingly  use  it  at 
aU. 

Again :  a  large  proportion,  say  from  half  lo  three-fourths,  of  the  nuiri* 
tion  of  the  grain  is  consumed  by  the  process  of  distillation,  and  nioe- 
tenths  more  by  its  being  fed  first  to  the  animal  and  then  to  the  man ;  and 
even  then,  whilst  flesh  contains  only  65-100  of  nutrition,  wheat  contains 
80-100,  that  is,  j  more*^  so  that  not  one  one-hundreth  part  of  the  origi* 
nal  nourishment  contained  in  the  grain  distilled,  finally  rrnches  man. 
But  what  is  still  moro^  the  propositicm  is  abumlantly  susceptible  of  proof 
that  whilst  animal  food  is  heating  and  stimulating  in  its  nature,  and  thereby 
excites  the  animal  organs,  bread  stuflfs  are  cooling,  and  adapted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs. 

Fmally  as  **  time  is  money,**  money  is  time.  For  example,  a  capital- 
ist builds  and  furnishes  a  house  which  costs  him  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  at  two  dollars  per  day*s  work,  makes  6,000  days,  or  some  fourteen 
rears  of  time  pot  into  that  house.  Now  the  estimated  cost  of  akoholie 
drinks  is  onb  nuKoncn  million  dollais  annuaUy,  which  at  twodoDanper 
day,  amounts  to  fifiy  million  (/ayt ,  or  some  four  thmuand  Lim  of 
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Jht  you  innocent f  If  not,  what  i«  your  crimeT  Aak  the  hereaved 
wiTCfl  and  children  of  your  victims.  Ask  your  own  conscienoei 
what  you  are  by  what  you  do^  or  at  least  hap  do?  Now  God  has 
established  a  Universal,  an  invariable,  and  an  inevitable  connectkm 
between  the  manufacturing  and  drinking  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  kindling  of  the  aninui  passions  and  the  shortening  of 
human  life  on  the  other,  precisely  the  same  connection  which  we  lunre 
supposed  between  your  firing  at  the  dollar  and  shooting  down  the  men. 
Now  put  this  and  that  togetl^r  and  draw  your  own  conclusions.  IVae, 
you  fire  at  the  doUar^  but  your  every  shot  penetrates  the  very  vitals  of 
drinkers.  This  is  indeed  thrusting  the  cold  steel  inio  the  very  vitab  of 
the  manufacturers  and  venders*  but  it  is  tlie  naked  steel  of  truths  sharp* 
ened  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thrust  home  by  the  strong  arm  oi  fact 
and  ruuon. 

No  wonder  you  begin  to  flutter,  and  to  parry  these  terrible  results. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  for  evasion.  Go  back  with  me  and  scrutiniie 
as  closely  as  you  please,  every  proposition  and  inference  made,  every 
principle  adduced;  and  if  you  can  overthrow  any  of  them,  then,  but  not 
otherwise,  may  you  escape  these  murderous  inferences.  1.  Is  there 
not  a  fixed  connexion  between  the  states  of  mind  and  body  ?  Unques- 
tionably. Do  not  the  states  of  the  body  reciprocally  aflect  those  of  the 
mind?  2.  Are  not  these  relations  governed  by  invariable  laws  of  cause 
and  eflect?  Indisputably  so.  3.  Does  not  all  our  happiness  (low  fiom 
law  obeyed,  and  is  not  all  our  suffering  merely  the  penalty  of  violalsd 
law  ?  4.  Docs  not  virtue,  and  with  it,  happine»s,  consist  in  the  harmo- 
nious exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  with  the  moral  predominant ;  and 
also  vice,  and  with  it  mis<;ry,  in  the  inordinate  exercise  of  the  animal 
passions,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and  intellect  ?  No  saae 
mind  will  question  it.  6.  Does  not  alcohol  powerfully  stimulate  the 
nerves ?  Apply  it  internally  to  the  exposed  nerves,  and  see.  6.  Does 
it  not  retain  its  stimulating  properties  after  it  is  taken  into  the  bloods  Ae 
well  may  you  say  that  fire  ooes  not  bum.  7.  Is  there  not  several  bundled 
per  cent,  more  of  blood,  and  thus  of  this  powerful  stimidus,  carried  te 
the  brain,  thus  exciting  the  mind^  than  is  carried  to  any  other  equally 
laife  portion  of  the  system  f  Ask  physiologists,  or  observe  whether 
alcoholic  drinks  do  not  excite  the  muui  and  feetinf^e  vasdy  more  than 
they  do  the  muscles.  8.  Does  not  alcohol  firnt  stimubto  and  then 
benumb  the  animal  propeneitie^^  and  weaken  the  moml  and  intellecttMl 
powers ;  thus  reversing  the  natunl  order  of  things,  and  producing  viee, 
and  with  it,  misery  of  the  worst  kind,  by  violating  the  highest  laws  of 
our  being  ?  Let  either  the  science  of  phrmolog}',  or  the  phenomena  of 
drunkenness,  or  other  analagous  facts,  answer.  9.  Does  not  alcohol 
shorten  life  by  exhausting  tlie  vital  energies  without  re-supplyinf  them? 
This  proposition  is  invulnerable.  Then  is  not  every  individual  mho  fur- 
thers this  result,  guilty  of  shortening  human  life,  Just  to  make  money  t 
Ask  either  common  law,  or  your  own  consciences.  Ask  reason,  or  facta, 
or  a  sense  of  rii{ht  Even-  proposition  is  invulnerable,  and  this  terrible 
mference  tliercfore  unavoidable.  Think  of  thene  things ;  and  since  yon 
eannot  escape  tlie  penalty  of  violated  law,  penitently  acknowledge 
you  are  perpetrating  suiode,  gradually  or  rapidly*  but  surely,  i 
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PROPOSITION  X^r^Sueh  an  the  phytical  rdatiant  exulnur 
Uiwem  partniM  and  their  offmring^  that  the  drinking  propeneiiy  if 
the  former  is  liable^  jf  not  aanoit  certain^  to  be  tranemitted  to  tie 
tatter, — But  for  the  eziiience  of  eonu  laws  of  relation  in  accordant 
with  which  the  qualities  of  the  parents  are  transmitted  to  their  children, 
the  latter  would  be  as  liable  to  resemble  any  of  the  brutes,  or  a  tree,  or 
stone,  as  their  parents.  But  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  **likc  begets 
like/*  *'each  after  its  kind.**  There  are  family  faces  and  family  fonns 
of  the  body,  family  talents  and  (amily  tastes  and  dispositions,  and  las^ 
not  least,  family  forms  of  the  head  and  also  appetites. 

Both  phrenoloiy  and  physiology  full v  establish  the  assertion,  that  not 
only  diflerent  forms  of  the  body,  but  also  certain  fonns  of  the  head  or 
certain  phrenological  developemenls,  and  of  course  the  accompamying 
qualities  of  mind,  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Ijins, 
whole  families,  from  the  great  grandsire  of  all,  down  through  all  th* 
branchea  of  his  descendants,  wiO  be  over-fond  of  money,  or  proud,  or 
eminendy  talented,  or  ambitious,  or  mathenntical,  or  mechanical,  or 
tuneful,  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence  the  prorerb,  **/iie  mother^  Kka 
daughter:' 

Fully  to  establish  this  proposition  and  its  sereral  applications,  wlueh 
ioTolvc  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives  for  total  abstinence,  woM 
require  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  here  spare.  This  principle  is 
understood,  and  successfully  applied  to  perfecting  the  shape,  qualities 
aad  dispositions  of  animab.  It  applies  equally  to  man,  only  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  because  of  his  greater  number  of  qualities  to  be  compoun- 
ded, and  the  far  greater  value  of  the  improvement  effected.  This  motivt 
bears  with  prodigious  force  upon  this  subject  in  four  ways : 

Fimlly,  By  the  direct  descent  of  the  drinking  propensity.  1.  Not 
only  do  the  phrenological  developements  of  parents  descend  to  their 
ehildren,  and  with  them  the  arrompanyinc  mental  qualities,  but  also 
their  particular  forme  of  manifeetation.  Hence,  if  the  appetite  of  the 
father  fastens  upon  or  rejects  oysters,  or  ardent  spirit,  butter,  ^.,  diat 
uf  the  son  will  fasten  upon  or  reject  the  same  articles,  and  induce  the 
eonsequences.  The  fatner  of  Dr.  Kimball,  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y., 
eould  never  endure  the  taste  or  smell  of  butter;  and  his  son,  thouch  a 
merchant,  will  never  keep  butter  in  his  store,  solely  '.n  ocoount  of  the 
disgust  lie  instinctively  ieels  towanb  it,  preferrine  tp  forego  the  loss  of 
boUi  profits  and  ni9tomers,  rather  than  to  have  it  abr  nt  him;  nor  can  bi 
sit  at  tnhle  on  which  it  b,  unless  it  is  of  the  purest,  sweetest  kind. 

If  the  Acquisitiveness  of  the  parent  fasten  upon  landed  property,  that 
of  his  descendants  will  fasten  upon  the  same.  The  town  records  of 
Newhur\',  Mass.,  near  two  centuries  a^),  n^quimd  the  selectmen  **  to 

see  that  "Mr.  Ij gets  no  more  land  than  what  belongs  to  him.**     The 

cKspofiition  to  acquire  land,  which  thb  caution  implies,  b  exhibited  in 
hi^  di»-rrn'hnt*  clown  to  the  prr?cnt  time.  Not  only  ]s  tlie  land  which 
lie  srlerii'il  in  1(V40,  in  Newbur>*,  still  owm*d  by  hi<  dc-crmlanlH  of  the 
»amr  n:  iu«»,  but  their  Arquisitivcne^s  ha«  fn5tt*ned  Ujxm  lan<l,  land  espi*- 
cinlly,  in  dislinriion  from  oilier  kinds  of  pr(»i>rrty,  and  therr  are  few,  if 
sny,  families  in  tins  coiintr}*,  who  now  own  so  lanrc  trnrtn  of  land  as  tlib. 
t.  The  ireneral  states  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the  pariMiu*.  art»  imparted 
10  tlicir  children.     Now  alcohol  stimulates  the  animal  passions  of  tlM 
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The  selPinduced  erils  under  which  mankind  groan »  are  many  and 
diatmsing.  Of  these,  aome  are  impoaed  by  intemperance,  and  others 
by  poverty,  aickneas,  and  the  artificial  ntite  of  society  in  which  we  Urt,; 
hot  ail  are  brouj;ht  upon  man  6y  himsrif.  But  the  great  proportion 
of  them  arc  inflicted  by  the  tyrant  ^oddcra  PAaniow  ;  of  which  rioar 
tACiNo  is  one  of  the  moat  painful  and  injuri<:us.  For  the  la»t  ten  years, 
the  author  has  taken  a  bold  and  public  atand  against  these  evils,  esp^ 
eiany  the  latter.  In  hia  work  on  Matrimony,  he  censured  this  wicked 
practice  in  terms  of  unqualified  disapprobation,  even  though  fully  aware 
that  its  sale  would  be  miterially  injured  thereby.  He  has  since  had  the 
nnspeakable  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  these  brief  but  pungent  re> 
marks,  have  led  to  the  formation  ot  Anii'IsOting  Societies^  and  been  a 
raHying  point  for  the  firiends  of  "  natural  waisu  or  no  wires."  With  the 
view  or  extending  his  useluinesa  in  this  department,  and  doing  what  bs 
nin  to  render  a  practice  which  is  aa  great  an  evil  aa  intemperance  ever 
was,  and  j|reater  than  that  vice  now  is,  aa  disgracelbl  aa  it  i^  faahionabia 
and  permcioua,  he  has  determined  to  devote  the  following  pages  ei€h^ 
tiwtfy  to  a  praetical  exposition  of  the  erils  of  thb  fashion,  and  thereby 
4d  what  be  can  to  induce  young  men  not  to  re«pitre  tbia  adPinunolation 
at  the  bands  of  woman,  and  induce  the  latter  to  abandon  a  practice  so 
^astruetire  of  their  own  happiness  and  so  detrimental  to  posteritr. 

To  render  the  evils  of  tigbtJaeing  still  more  plain  and  fbrcilde,  e«l8 
have  been  introduced,  representing  both  the  natural  position  and  Ml 
ioTtba  vit^  .... 


ruNcnom  or  the  tital  afpaeatub.  « 

•nd  hence,  is  most  actiTC  in  childhood  and  jouth,  when  these  JtnuUam 
are  the  most  vigorous.  Life  is  also  extinguished  sooner  by  a  blow  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  than  on  any  other  part,  the  head  not  excepted,  and 
the  blood,  instead  of  coagulating,  remains  liquid,  all  showing  that  theie 
internal  organs  are  the  fountain  and  centre  of  animal  life.  All  aged,  all 
eminently  talented  persons  will  be  found  to  possess  amply  developed 
chests ;  and  all  consumptive  and  short-lived  families,  to  have  narrow 
chests.  All  grand-mothers  will  be  found  to  have  larffe  waists;  for^ 
without  that  ample  stock  of  vitality  furnished  thereby,  they  cannot  \lr% 
to  become  frrand-mothers.  The  chests  of  long-lived  persons,  and  of  hale, 
hearty  families,  will  always  be  found  to  be  deep,  ample,  and  expansive; 
their  shoulders  broad,  waists  large,  and  persons  stocky ;  but  those  who 
die  young,  unless  of  accident  or  some  acute,  inflammatory  disease,  as 
well  as  sickly,  delicate,  feeble  children  and  invalids,  will  be  found  to  h% 
ilim-built,  narrow  and  bhallow  chested,  small  around  the  waist,  and 
poorly  developed  in  the  abdomen  ;  as  are  most  who  are  afflicted  with 
dyspopyia,  liver-complaint,  scrofula,  weakness,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
consumption,  and  this  wliole  class  of  diseases.  The  cause  of  these  di» 
eases  is  feeble  vital  organs,  and  their  indications  are  a  narrow  chest  and 
small  waist.  Other  things  being  the  same,  in  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  vital  organs,  that  is,  to  the  fulness  of  the  waist  and  expan- 
aion  of  the  chest,  will  be  the  health  and  strength  of  constitution.  Show 
me  a  narrow  chest  and  small  waist,  and  I  will  show  you  a  delicate,  aickly 
invalid  ;  but  let  the  heart,  lungs,  digestive  apparatus,  and  circulation  h% 
vigorous,  and  the  whole  system  is  vigorous ;  the  feelings  buoyant  and 
elastic ;  the  henlth  excellent ;  diseases  resisted ;  and  life  prolonged. 
Were  I  to  take  the  moM  eflcctual  method  I  know  of  for  undermining  tiM 
health  of  an  enemy,  and  making  him  perfectly  wretched,  I  would  cramp 
kit  vital  organs — in  other  words,  I  would  laet  him. 

Another  illui«tration.  Deprive  the  stomach  of  its  required  supply  of 
Ibod.  You  become  weaker  and  fainter  in  mind,  in  body,  till  you  die 
of  pure  inanition.  And  this  will  show  both  the  nature  and  function  of 
digestion,  and  the  im(K>rtancc  of  a  healthy  stomach,  as  well  as  of  furnish- 
ing the  ri^hl  kind  and  quantittf  of  food.  Another.  Go  without  breath,  cr 
breathe  impure  air,  or  air  saturated  with  poisonous  gases,  or  breathe 
only  half  enough,  or  compress  tlie  chest,  and  the  office  of  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  abundance  of  wholesome  air  for  respiration, 
will  t>ecome  stnsibly  apparent  Or  let  the  heart  become  enfcibled — i\a 
pulsations  labored  and  inelFicieiit,  the  blood  unequally  distributed,  the 
nands  and  f«et  cold,  but  the  head  burning  up  with  heat,  tlie  skin  cold 
and  clammy,  the  body  chilly,  tlie  blo4»d  diseased — any  disorder  aflTectiof 
the  circulation,  and  you  will  have  a  jn-at tital  illustration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  vigorous  circulatioii.  Let  the  liver,  let  the  kidneys,  let  any 
of  the  internal  organs  be  di:iordered,  and  we  then /re/  the  value  of  vitalitj 
by  its  scarcity. 

Turn  the  tables.  I^t  the  muscles  be  powerful,  so  that  you  can  turn 
off  any  quantity  of  work,  and  for  year  hdcr  year ;  or  walk  a  great  di»> 
tance  without  fatigue  ;  or  move,  labor,  and  do  every  thing  with  perfect 
ease  and  even  pleasure.  Let  the  lungs  be  large  and  acti\e,  so  that  yoo 
can  drink  in  full  and  constant  supplies  of  fresh  air  to  invigorate  the 
whole  system  and  charge  it  with  that  vital  electric  it)  derived  from  breath. 
Let  the  heart  send  the  blood«  thus  thoroughlf  viial'viftd^Vwo.Ti^vok^'va^ 
foahing  through  all  ptru  at  the  tjilem,  even  \o  tlhft  tiu^  ^  ^^i^te^V^^ 
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when  food  Jays  lon^  in  the  Moniach  witliout  bciiifr  dij^fHicd,  it  formenti, 
that  19,  decays'  or  ret**,  and  tlius  engendcri}  vai»t  (lu-nititii'H  o\'  rnrruptiou^ 
which,  entering  t)io  liI(M»d,  carry  dii^cnM!  tu  all  jMirtioiw  of  the  system, 
eicapin:;  liy  slow  dv^rvoH  thr(tu;^|i  the  lun^s,  and  hy  inscusiblc  pirrHpirt- 
taoii.  Hence  the  iinfMirtiinr^*  of  having  kimkI  (tHtd,  and  that  perfectljr 
diffrMcd  ;  and,  wlicn  di^e>tiun  is  ini|>errcct,  of  renturing  it  a^aiu  to  pow« 
ertul  and  healthy  actii>n. 

The  heart,  hy  every  |iulsati«>n,  nrrpolii  the  blood  alon}^  the  nrteries, 
which  c«)ntliiii<r  to  divide  and  Milidivide,  till  they  becuinc  too  Hinall  to  b« 
•een  by  tlic  naked  eye.  They  can  be  traced  into  nubdi visions  Mill  mora 
minute  by  the  aid  of  thi*  niirr«»j(c<i|>e,  but  the  nioKt  {Miuerful  optical  ia- 
MruuKMitM  cannot  trace  them  to  tlw-ir  ternnnatiou,  im>  intinitely  anioll  and 
BunK*rous  are  their  rainiftcatHins.  Indeed,  the  lineM  |M)iut  that  can  be 
made  cannot  l>e  iiuwrted  in  the  (1e>h  with<»ut  pcuetratinj;;  them.  It  is  ui 
these  inconceivably  stiiall  capdlary  ve^M'l.H  tJiai  the  blood  expends  its 
lile-fciving  ener^ieii.  It  then  p:iMM->  into  tiie  veins.  But,  by  thiM  time,  il 
beomie.i  char;red  with  carUm,  of  wluch  cliarco^d  in  uiainly  cuniposed, 
which  evolves  so  p(»iiVious  a  ^aK  when  burned.  This  carbon  it  is  which 
givf»  It  lU  dark  blue,  Ica«!en  a^|>ect.  To  carry  off  thiji  carbon  by  reapi- 
raticm,  is  one  «if  tlic  olficeti  of  tlur  liing^.  Wheji,  iHiwever,  respirati<ia  m 
imperfect,  the  air  cb»M>,  the  breitliiiifT  obstructed  by  a^thina,  or  whalo* 
booc,  «»r  steel  bars,  thi.«  deadly  p*ti!M»n,  unable  to  e^cifM*,  is  compelled 
lo  return  witli  the  blood,  to  irritate  the  vysteni,  to  enfeeble  vitality,  Co 
destroy  life. 

8top  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  wiihhoIdin{(  nutrition,  and  how 
toon  human  bein;^  die.  Kus|>end  the  functions  of  the  lunpi,  by  with- 
holding air,  and  how  soon  they  .Muflfocnte !  and  just  in  that  proportion  to 
which  riikfr  of  these  £reat  fuiirtt«iiis  is  ret.irded,  in  just  that  proportion 
it  life  extingui.nhed  and  death  haMf'nedi^  Ti;;ht*lacin;r  cramps  the  action 
of  both  the  luti);9  and  stuniach,  and  thereby  retirdi*  lK>th  digestion  and 
respiration,  and  in  juat  that  proportion  deprives  thfMe  who  lace,  of  life. 
This  point  will  lie  iMt*n  in  ii^  true  lijht,  by  contrasting  the  enj^ravings 
1, !)  and  5,  which  hhow  the  natural  size  and  posit mmi  of  these  organe, 
with  engra\ing<(  nuniU'red  2  and  4,  which  show  the  eflrcts  produced  by 
compros.^iii^  thrse  |ioints.  The  latter  are  copied  from  lite,  or  rather, 
from  a  lady  ulio  killed  herself  by  ti;r|it.|;iring.  They  are  not  exagg^ 
rated  ;  but,  are  so  far  from  it,  that  they  only  represent  the  ribs  (r.  r  )  as 
meeting,  whereas  they  oAen  lap  oviir,  as  will  t»e  seen  on  esaminiiig  the 
cheMs  of  many  a  lady  promenading  our  streets  Probably  few  lemalei 
will  read  this  \iho  do  not  hiotr  of  some  female  arquaintauce  whove  ribe 
have  been  made  to  lap  over  by  tight-lac  in  i;.  The  distance  frcmi  tke 
lower  end  of  this  lady's  breast-)M>ne  to  her  spine,  was  only  one  imck  mmd 
tMrre-fomrikf,  not  a  THIRD  its  usual  distance. 

The  amount  of  air  sup)M>M*d  to  Ik*  breatheil  at  each  ordinary,  natural 
raspiration  is  found  to  average  al>out  six  pints ;  while  the  amount  usually 
inspired  by  a  iicki-hrfti  itttiif,  is  only  aliout  three  pints,  or  a  diminution 
of  at>out  ome  half!  Of  cours4\  tight-laccrs  have  only  A#i/<*  of  their  natural 
powers  of  life,  and  are  therefore  only  about  hilf  altve.  tlie  other  half 
Deing  tirad — tirad  while  they  iirr,  besides  the  shorfening  of  their  lives  by 
hastening  death. 

Again.  Notice  the  prnress  of  breathing  in  youraelf ;  and  when  unff^ 
•trained,  you  will  ace  a  full,  free  cxpanatoo  and  cootraclioo  of  the  riln 
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foa  that  the  warlike  waist  ta  in  itseir  more  beautifol  than  the 

E'rcn  by  nature?     Think  you  that  girting  the  waist  can  improTe  the 
ivaij  of  the  works  o(  God?    How  would  Venus  de  Medicis  Kiuk  witk 

little   pent   u] 


No.  3. 


!fo.4. 


a 

waist  ?     As 
pinch   up  or  d^ 
stroy    any    other 
portion  of  the  aya- 
1cm,  and  then  call 
hkandsmru!  Na- 
ture    is     always 
t>eautiful;  natara 
distarird,    always 
liomely.    I^ook  at 
the  same  woman, 
upon  two  wt^ 
I  men,  alike  eicept 
I  that  the  waist  of 
\the  cme  shall  be 
distorted  and  her 
motions  crampad 
by    corsets,    and 

the  other  free,  her  motions  natural,  easy  and  {graceful,  and  then  tell  ■• 
if  a  naturally  full  wiist  rendered  small  artificially,  is  nut  a  deformity  f 

But,  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  reason  why  lacing  renders  a  wcmaa 
homely.  Can  a  poor^  srratrny,  pale-fofed,  sparfffaiurrd^  gkastly-Uok* 
img  woman,  possibly  l>e  handscHne  ?    Beauty  is  aiwajfs  accompanied  by  a 

Cump  person,  and  a  ruddy  rheek.  But  sickness  alwa\s  impairs  tlia 
iauty ;  and  death,  by  renderini;  the  cheeks  sunken  and  the  ItMiks  hag- 
gard, destroys  tnie  beauty.  And  fi^r  this  reaM»n.  A  full  check  and  a 
plump  iM*rs«in  indicate  kealik:  and  this,  a  full  supply  of  that  animal  rim 
on  which  life  and  happmess  depend.  N«>w,  lacing  impairs  the  health, 
and  dimini*ilies  the  action  of  tlie  lunj^  ami  stomach.  This  enb-efalaa 
vitality  and  invites  death,  and  thus  efTices  beauty.  Bc.iuty  caiiuuC  eaial 
without  lu*alth  and  a  fresh  coimtenance,  and  they  cannot  exist  with  tighl* 
lacing.  Lacing  dimtnrthes  both  the  size  and  the  vigor  of  the  whola 
vital  apparatus,  and  this  causes  the  cheeks  to  fall  in.  (See  the  principle 
on  which  thJA  depends  explained  in  the  Phrenolftgical  Almanac  fur  1845, 
Art.  I.)  But,  vic(»r  of  lungs  and  stomach  both  fill  out  and  als«i 
the  cheeks,  and  hence  promote  beauty.  But  tight-lacmg  has 
ahown  to  destroy  lM4h.  i  hie  reas«Mi  u  by  marriage  impairs  the  beauty,  is 
because  it  impairs  the  health.  But  not  t«i  dwell.  I  take  the  broad 
ground — a  grcHind  sup|>«>rted  by  bmh  4>li?4'rvati«in  and  science— that  ns 
woman  having  an  art  it  rial  waist  ran  be  kandfome.  Tight-lacing  wooM 
make  Venus  herself  iN^iely — will  make  any  woman  homely,  tame  and 
uninteresting,  by  making  Iter  thin,  ppare,  scrawny,  and  haggard  m 
appearance.  I  wish  this  point  were  fully  understiMid.  It  alunc  wooM 
kreak  up  lacing. 

But  this  is  not  all.  nor  even  the  worst.     Tight4acing  diuasti  iIm 
longs,  as  well  as  retards  their  actum.     By  a  glance  at  their  iMsitioo,  as 
in  Cut  No.  I,  the  corsets  so  compress  their  entire  lower  sectioo,  as 
iciioB.     Now  who  does  not  kaow  that  this 


oompleldy  to  prevent  aciioB. 

boi 


AdkMi  ia 
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therchy  disoaftini;  the  brain,  is  seliW^vitlcnt ;  and  t!iis  principle  fiillj 
esiabiiyhrs  and  clearly  tiplains  the  fact  tliat  tight-lacing  produces  minimf 
derafiffemrnt, 

Ti;;lit-i-iriiit(  nnl  nnly  disoAFPfl  the  blood,  but  also  retards  its  circu* 
latiun.  lliiw  ran  a  b:in«l:iircd,  lalHirinj;  heart  ^i%o  full,  Mrnn^,  heaJlhj 
pulsations  uIk'u  thus  crainpiid  up  and  bandaged  ?  Iiii%v  M*nd  the  bliMjd  to 
the  f\trrriiiiir*(,  and  Inrro  it  thmu^h  all  the  alni«itfl  iiitinitely  minute  and 
ramtticd  vnns  **i'  thr  ImmIv  f  It  rannui  :  and  even  it*  it  could,  the  blood 
would  br  st(i{i(ird  in  its  course,  rs{>eci:illy  to  and  from  the  Inwer  limbs. 
HO  that  the  fnt  must  necr^s.irdy  In^  cold,  (univer^rdiy  reirarded  as  «inc  of 
the  most  pirt/ifir  rauH^s  ofdise.ise,)  and  the  musrics  used  iu  u.dking,  be 
enf<*ehKfd.  Who  ever  knew  ti^ht-larcd  women  capable  of  walking  mucht 
II41W  sfMin  do  tlx-y  i;et  out  of  breath,  (U'cause  the  lunifs  will  m  t  admit 
air  eniiuuh  to  vit-ilize  the  IdiMid,)  and  InTdine  t'ltij^ued  ?  ()>ecause  tlicae 
mus'-lrfi  UM'd  i;i  walkiti;;,  iNM'onie  e\h  luMetl  from  the  absence  cf  well 
artenali/ed  MimmI  )  N«i!  la/td  liidirs  are  ijoi^I  eniiutrh  to  rtfir.  .-.•nd  that 
on  the  siiftr-t  runhitined  and  uu*>t  eaM'-rulin^  cirria^res.  T:ike  care, 
dri\er  !  lie  rareful,  or  yiMi'll  jult  them  iu  tuo:  fitr,  ^uvUfraii  ware  brcake 
in  two  fvry  e  isdy,  in  thr  middlr. 

To  In-  priMlurtiie  «tf  In-alth.  or  pliysir:d  or  mrnt:d  liippines**,  the  cir- 
culatHin  wmsi  \w  uniform;  and  eif*ry  tlun;:  whi«*li  teiid>  either  to  retard 
the  cirrulatum  as  a  wlide,  or  to  mf*r<'.ise  the  rirrulatii  n  of  Mime  pffiu^us 
and  dimmi.th  that  «if  other  )>oriiitns,  wdl  In*  pn  |Ntrii4iiially  ruinous, 
Me«liiMl  men  ha\e  mit  appren  «ted  (he  ini|Nirt.'iiice  4tf  equality,  or  /ire* 
por/i'«M  life  ire  u  I. It  ion  in  the  dilferiMit  parts.  The  absence  tif  tins  uui- 
fivmity  in  the  rirculatitiu.  is  one  of  the  main  eauM-!*  of  diM'a>e  ;  and 
rest(»riii:;  it.  uill  cure  mo.-*t  di.«ea*<tf'v  A  nifment's  rellertion  and  a  little 
obs4Tv:ition.  H'll  r«iii\iM('e  e\rr\  «ine  «-f  the  iiii|Mirtanre  t»f  this  principle^ 
and  al-Hi  nhou  hnw  iraf'uliif  it  i>  vinhited  by  ti^ht-laciii^. 

A  Pliiliih'iphia  phiMi'i.oi,  in  a  b-tler  to  a  l:idy  on  the  elfect  of  uenrillg 
corset**,  h:is  the  t'fllotiiii<r  remark <«  "  1  aiiiii'ip.ited  the  happy  )H-riffid 
wlien  iIk'  fiireM  portion  of  the  tair  rrraiioii  udl  •'tep  li.rth  iiiu-iirunilicred 
with  slabs  of  walnut  aihl  tier^  of  uhnlelMine.  The  ctuistilutinn  cif  nur 
females  muM  Ik*  exrellent,  to  iiilhN|.-ind  in  any  tulerable  dearer,  the 
innieiioi>-«  «>f  the  4*orM't,  «'ii;ht  lioiir»«  every  day.  No  4illier  animaJ  C4*uld 
9urvi\e  It  Take  the  litnu-Nt  o\,  ami  c'm*lti*4*  his  ^1111*91  Miih  iKM^p-poleflp 
put  an  oakf'U  pl.mk  iM'iie.ith  him,  ami  &!ird  the  whole  iiith  a  heil  rord, 
and  demand  of  him  laUir.  He  would  laUtr  imleed,  but  it  would  be  t%0 
breath.*' 

The  second  (:rrat  functiiHi  of  life  affect ed  by  ii^ht-lacini;,  i<:  the  Nn^ 
voi  s  S«>riM  %M*  HiiAiN — chat  [M)rti«»ii  of  llie  iMniy  called  into  action 
in  tin*  matuifacture  and  exerriM*  of  feeinitf.  iliouj;ht.  HMi«al ion— -thai 
portion  of  us  for  Mhirh  all  other;*  were  made,  and  whuh  iirts  and  i>,  aud 
wliM'h  «oii>titiiles  the  iiio«.|  rx  dteil  funrtion  of  our  nature,  a«  Mt-II  as  ihg 
end  anil  objeei  of  our  e\i*triire.  All  our  pleaMire>  are  ia|m  nenred  bj 
its  iiisirumeiit.dity.  a:id  are  etiiiiierttMl  with  its  normal,  hcaiiii)  artinn; 
while  ciery  pain  ue  e\|HTieiice  or  are  capable  of  expiru'iuinj  lu  thie 
world  IS  tile  IfL'iiimaie  pr«Nluct  of  as  abnormal,  uiihcai:h)  .-iriinn  Not 
It  II  po>sihlf  for  ihe^e  orijaiis  to  lie  unheallhy,  or  morbiiliy  actiie,  or 
inflamed,  or  in  any  ma)  to  depart  from  tlu'ir  hcalihy  action,  uithoul 
CRUsiii;;  pun,  and  in  ji!«t  th.it  prn|>iirtion  in  which  they  depart  therefronk 
Those  in  wIkhb  ihiH  drpartmcm  of  Chcir  orxauiaaiuiu  «vvWi  ^^a'X'^  ^^ 
f  bcconre  Jiiaaeed  ec  iuAimed^  «0\  ^cmni&^i  Vkl^  ««^ 
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in  justice  to  my  work,  in  justice  to  tifj^ht-laccrs,  and  in  justice  to  1 
who  may  marry  small  waists,  I  would  gladly  do  it.  One  (hing  is  certain, 
I  do  not  do  it  to  gain  p<ipularity,  fur  I  know  it  will  injure  (at  least  for  • 
few  years)  the  pi)pularity  and  sale  of  this  work.  I  intrcHlucc  it  bccauf$ 
ii  ought  to  go  in — it  ought  to  be  known  that  it  may  lie  guarded  again^ 
Who  docs  not  kmtw  that  the  compression  of  any  part  produces  injlam* 
motion?  Who  dttes  not  know  that,  lAfrr/iirr,  tight-lacing  around  the 
waist  keeps  the  hUnnifrom  returning  freely  to  the  heart,  and  retains  it  in 
the  b<»wrls  and  neighboring  organ;*,  and  thereby  in^amrs  all  the  orgams 
of  the  abdonun,  which  thereby  kx<:ites  amative  df.mirks  ?  Away  goes 
this  Uiok  int«>  the  fire!  "Shame!  shame  on  the  man  who  writes  this!" 
exclaims  Mi.ss  F^astidious  Small-Wui.*(t.  "The  man  who  wrote  that, 
ought  to  Ur  tarred  and  feathered."  Granted ;  and  then  what  shall  be 
done  to  the  woman  who  lares  tight?  If  it  \ic  improper  for  a  man  to 
allude  to  this  tfrct  of  lacing,  what  is  it  for  a  uutman  in  cause  and  erpe* 
%icmre  it  ?  I^*t  me  tell  you,  Miss  Fastidious,  that  the  less  you  say 
about  this,  the  Inrtter  ;  t>ecause  I  have  tritu  on  my  side,  and  t>ecaoie 
it  is  high  time  that  men  who  wish  virtuous  wives  knew  it,  so  that  they 
nay  avoid  th«wc  who  have  injiamed  and  exhausted  this  element  of  their 
nature.  It  is  also  high  time  that  virtuous  woman  should  blush  for  very 
shame  to  be  seen  laced  tight,  just  as  she  should  blush  to  be  caught  in- 
dulging impure  desires. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  I  have  now  appealed  to  the  most  powerful  motife 
possible — 1«»  that  «if  w(»man's  motle>t^ ;  and  therefore  I  make  this  appeal 
bteause  it  is  thus  iM>werful.  I  wish  to  make  woman  ashamed  to  lace 
tijrht,  and  this  will  do  it.  No  woman  who  reads  this  will  dare  t>e  i 
laced  tight,  becau.se  she  knows  it  to  be  true,  Inith  from  ex|)erience 
from  physiol«>gy.  My  tAjert  in  this  aIlu^ic»n  is,  to  break  up  this 
pernicitms  fashion,  and  I  think  this  tuie  sugceMion  al«ine,  if  generally 
known,  would  do  it.  Many  physiologists  know  this  fart,  but  dare  not 
mention  it.  The  I^ird  foruive  th«fse  extra  mcMlot  authors  whf>  dare  not 
•peak  the  tri-th  f<»r  fear  «>f  ofTending  fistidicms  ears,  and  losing  repute 
tion.  Let  it  l>e  remembered  that  a  marked  rhani;e  is  nf)W  ruming  o?cr 
American  ladies.  They  are  known  throughout  Chri>teiidoin  for  their 
false  nuNlesty  ;  but  the  better  cla>M»s  are  l>eginning  to  lay  down  their 
8queami>liness.  A  few  lessons  in  Physioh»sry  will  break  it  dttwn  in  all 
whose  of>mioni  are  valuable — the  res^t  will  d4>  well  to  remember  that 
"  Evil  IS  to  him  who  evil  thinks," — but  that  "  Ti»  the  ri  ni:,  all  things 
are  pure."  A  few  years  will  m*c  whatever  cMlium  may  l>e  attached  Co 
this  allusion,  c<mverte4]  into  C(»niineiidati<in.  At  all  events,  1  dare  teD 
the  truth,  and  am  independent  of  C4»ns4><|uenres. 

I  will  add,  thit  this  expliins  the  fart  that  ti:;ht-larers  so  easily  get  m 
hve.  The  fart  is  indisputable,  and  the  reas<iii  (»bvit»iis.  Tight-lacinf 
di.sorderM  the  nervous  sy.xtem,  and  this  intlames  the  base  of  the  brain, 
which  nerefisarily  excites  the  organ  of  Amativeness,  situated  at  the 
lowe*<t  (Mimt  in  the  bnse  of  the  brain,  and  theref«tre  the  more  readily 
aflferted  by  whatever  disi»rders  the  body.  In  his  work  on  Flduration, 
p.  IM,  and  also  in  that  on  Temperance,  p.  1.*!,  the  author  has  demonstredwd 
the  principle,  that  whatever  stimulates  the  Uxly  or  irritates  the  nervooi 
if  stem,  thereby  neeessarily  excites  the  base  of  the  brain  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  It  ia  a  settled  principle  of  physiolt»gy,  that  nothing  can  stimnlale 
or  morbidly  eseite  the  body  without  aetting  on  ^tt.  ^kut  vdatmI  ^c^a^ 
dttea.    Taght-laeiiv  does  esrUkniy  do  Onn.    kui  %n  K»afiax^n»A '^ 
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even  by  Christian  mothcra — by  the  daughters  of  Zion,  the  followera  ef 
the  Lmnb !  Yea,  more.  These  infanttctdes,  with  thrir  rorseis  acttudif 
9m,  are  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  cfen  to 
the  comiiiuiiioii-tnhic  of  the  nainu  !  And  poor,  mufDe-drummed  mini^ 
ters,  cither  do  not  know  that  corecrting  does  any  damage,  or,  knowing  it, 
do  not  op4>n  their  mealy  mouths,  but  administer  the  sacrament  to  infan* 
ticidos,  and  to  thofie  who,  while  partaking  of  the  emblems  of  their  dying 
Savior,  are  '*  in  the  vtry  act"  of  committing  infantiride,  and  slow,  but 
eflectual  suicide  f  Nor  is  there  any  sin  in  American  Christian  mothers 
committing  these  things,  whereas  missionaries  must  be  sent  to  Chioft 
and  Bombay,  to  prcrent  their  committing  these  rery  same  crimes,  though 
by  a  process  as  much  less  horrible,  as  to  be  killed  outright  by  one  fell 
blow,  is  less  painful  than  to  be  gradmaily  starved  and  strangled,  till  ft 
lingering,  and  therefore  a  most  horrid  death,  gives  relief 

I  appeal  to  every  patriot,  to  every  Christian,  to  every  phynifilogiflt, 
to  raise  his  voice  with  mine  in  the  extirpation  of  this  great  sin  of 
tighl-l acini;.  I^^t  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at  every  tight-laced 
woman,  and  let  Hiiiall  waists  be  shunned,  instead  of  courted,  an  wirei 
and  in<»t)iers.  The  practice  is  disgraceful,  is  immoral,  is  mnrdermu; 
for,  it  is  gradual  fuiride,  and  almost  certain  infantieide.  It  is  worst 
than  infiiiticide  ;  for,  to  entail  a  diseased  lM)dy  and  mind  u]n>ii  of&pring, 
tn  atldition  to  causing  their  premature  death,  is  a  crime  of  the  detptst 
dye.  man  t'AS  commit. 

Wherein  coiihiMs  the  difTerenro  between  sowing  the  seeds  of  diseaae 
that  n«>ressnrily  hasten  denth,  and  killing  the  child  outright  ?  The  f.ivd 
att  lined  is  ihe  same — the  means  of  the  former  in  as  iiiiirh  more  horriblo 
ih:in  tlifn*4'  «>f  the  latter,  ns  a  lingrrinff  death  is  ftir»re  horrid  th:m  a  sudden 
one.  Wheiire  that  mortality  of  children  which  consijrns  more  than  («n6 
half  of  all  ih:it  are  U»rn  in  our  cities  to  an  early  grave  ?  Is  it  natural? — 
a  part  <>f  the  nrces»nry  <»|M*ratioiis  tif  nature  ?  No!  it  is  riolattd  nature; 
and  I  Irarlexsly  avow,  and  appeal  to  the  decisif>n  of  any  nian  of  science 
ar«|iiaint(*«l  niih  the  .Mihject,  uhrtlier  this  is  not  the  ino>t  etieetual  cause 
of  iiifiiitile  death,  i»r,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  menus  4)f  thai 
mo^t  rcY tilting  «»f  at!  crimes— >infaiitiride  f  Kemeniher.  ye  y<»ung  ladies 
wImi,  ill  dre»inir  y<iiirM*l\e*i  off  f<r  the  ball,  «ir  fa^hlonah!e  party,  or 
proiiieii:i(li\  1  lM-^»erh  \ou  rememlMrr,  that  j«m  are  not  only  S4iwing  the 
si'eiN  **(  diMMse  and  pr«rnature  death,  Mhirh  will  nip  all  y«iur  pleasures 
in  the  liiid,  (Mit  which  must  also  yield  \ou  a  hir\e*>t  «if  sftrnms  too  manj 
tu  iiuiiihrr  .iiid  t«M)  aggravated  to  endure — thni  you  are  hriii;;iiig  d<iwa 
not  oiil\  \fiurmrn  miuI  with  sorrow  t«>  an  niitimely  grave,  but,  in  case 
you  !»e4'i  11111*  mothers,  your  children  also  with  you  or  before  you  into  their 
grav(*s.  If  you  wish  to  exclaim  under  a  Imrden  of  nenousncfm  and 
ineiitil  distress  which  you  cannot  support,  "(>  wretched  life  that  I 
live  !  *' — if  you  wish  to  break  the  heart  of  yo«ir  husbands  and  friencb  bv 
your  premature  death,  and  have  your  own  souls  pierced  thnmgh  witk 
indescribable  anguish  by  the  death  of  your  children ;  if  you  wish  to  dio 
while  you  live,  and  to  die  finally  before  your  time  ;  if  you  wish  everj 
sensible  man  that  sees  yon  to  think,  "how  foolish,  how  wicked,  that 
woman  ; "  if  y<Mi  winiM  exchange  the  rosy  che<*k  of  health  fi>r  the  portm 
of  laced  and  sickly  Iteauty ;  and  the  plump,  round,  full  chest  and  form 
of  unlaced  health,  for  the  poor,  scrawny,  haggard,  sunken,  sad  als 
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very  denial  coDTicta  tbem.  Tight-Ucera  would  fain  make  us  beliefe 
that  their  waiyts  are  naturally  BinaJl. 

In  view  of  all  tlicbo  multiplied  and  ajrgravatcd  evils  consequent  upoo 
ttght-li'icin;{^-eTils  to  the  lacer,  evils  to  posterity — I  gruund  tbete 
appeals. 

1.  To  you,  industrious  and  intelligent  young  men^l  ap{)eal  to  raise 
your  v<»ice  and  combine  your  influence  with  mine  and  with  other  labor* 
ers  in  this  ^(nmI  cause,  to  arrest  si)  crying  an  evil,  so  fatal  a  fashion;  lest 
your  otrn  wi\es  break  your  hearts  by  dying  in  the  prime  of  their  days, 
and  your  children  redouble  the  agony  of  this  !>ereavenient  by  dying  in 
your  arms,  to  be  buri(*d  with  their  mothers.  See  to  it  that  you  abun 
iight-hicers,  and  ijet  **  nati  kal  waists,  or  no  wirrs.** 

*2.  To  y<»ti,  fashionable  ynung  gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  cease  requiring 
this  f.LshiiHi  (»f  the  ladies.  What  is  there  in  it  ho  fascinating  ?  Or  do  you 
wish  to  M'e  how  silly  a  (*hA  you  can  make  woman  in  girting  herself  to 
'  death  just  to  ple:u*e  you  ?  Or  «i  hat  heinous  crime  has  woman  perpe> 
trau^l  th:it  you  make  her  at«Hie  for  it  by  the  cruel  penance  of  tight-lacing? 
Or  do  y(»u  wish  tf>  weaken  tier  mind  and  kindle  her  passions  m)  that  you 
may  tlie  iiinn*  oAen  aii<l  easily  s<tluce  her  ?  Or  wkatmr  \ic  your  muh 
live,  1  iH'M'ech  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  human,  to  relax  the  rigor 
of  this  ri'(|uiremeiit.  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of  our  race,  I  creo 
commanil  >oti  in  the  ii.une  4)f  %iiii:it'*d  justice  and  virtue ^  that  you  no 
longer  n'tpiire  this  si'lt-sacrifire.  this  offering  up  of  chastity,  this  destruc* 
tion  of  y«iur  race,  at  the  hand  of  fashionable  winiian. 

3.  Ti>  yiMi,  ye  Ti«iHT  i.ArFRs.  I  ap|K*al !  Will  you  not  break  away 
from  the  shackles  of  tht'^e  fashionable  lil>ertiiies  whose  main  end  IB  to 
ruin  yoti  f  Will  y«)U  not  turn  yimr  eyes  and  hearts  fnmi  ihv  J'ashionaUe 
to  the  inilustrious — from  rahs  to  the\irtuous;  from  beasts  to  men; 
from  your  gn-^iteHt  pf.^ts  to  your  bent  f'ritntl>  ;  from  y«'ur  destroyers  to 
those  who  will  tare  you  ;  from  the  worft  i^i  husbands  to  the  60/  /  ^o 
not,  1  b«'M'rrh  \<»u.  any  lon^rr  folliiw  lu  thr  pntlf  of  ruin  to  thi*  abyap 
of  dt'strurtion.  (  iiloose  \oiir  cors4*t  strings.  F\>rsak«*  corset  stores. 
Clothe  \oiirMlves  in  the  garb  **( neituntl  (x-auty,  and  rciiH-inbcr  that  you 
are  iMirii,  not  to  court  and  pleaM*,  not  to  U*  courted  and  plea.»ed  by, 
fashi(»iial)|e  roudM>,  but  to  U'ccune  irirfs  and  muthtrs — not  to  glitter  al 
a  ball,  nor  to  promenade  lUoadw.-iy  :;aily  dre^<*ed,  but  to  make  home  a 
paradi-^e,  and  a  taiiiily  happy.  Will  ym  not  li>ten  t4i  tin*  persuasive 
voice  4if  rrnson,  as  \iell  as  of  prcM'iit  and  pr«>s|H'ctne  hufTeriii;;,  and  turn 
a  deaf  e:ir  to  the  syren  etiiicemeiits  of  runiiMis  fa««hion  ?  Come,  U-  sen- 
sible. Act  once  more  like  rational  Imiii:;-.  and  no  lonijer  like  simple 
tons.  Do  not  kill  yourse|\e««.  aii«l  nmnler  \«iur  off^priiij,  and  torment 
y«>ur  hu-^band  !  l>re>s  iiHsilv,  mi  a>  to  feel  and  to  art  naturally  ;  (or^ 
rely  u|Min  it,  you  are  m«>re  inirrcMtng  in  >our  l<Mise  morning  dress,  than 
when  bound  up  in  your  corM*t  ^irait-jacket. 

4.  To  you,  M<»Tiir.R<«.  I  sound  my  appeal.  Will  \ou  il*i7/  your  chddren, 
by  I  iriiij  them  f  A  phvMcian  in  Phdadtlphia.  ab.>ut  two  hours  after 
the  birth  of  a  tine,  healthy  chibl,  was  called  t«i  it  in  irreat  haste  ;  it  a{^ 
peiruii;  to  be  dying  wiili  fits.  On  eiiteriiiir,  he  found  it  in  a  convulsed 
State,  g-t^ping  for  breath,  ainl  turniii:;  black.  jii*>t  from  bfin;^  bandaged 
too  ligliil\.  lie  t4»re  o|ien  the  band.ii;e,  ami  tlni<>  inM  intiy  relieved  the 
chibl.  See  to  it,  ye  nurses,  that  the  eUithes  are  \ery  li»*»«e  on  the  infant's 
body,  so  that  it  can  breathe  eiitijy  and  freely  ;  and  see  t«»  it^  \c  n!^A.ViK\%^ 
thai  you  do  not  spoil  the  health  and  muraU  \A  ^oai  4vi^EiXft\%^'\\«KMB% 
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kmujht  into  «nuliui«oitf  or  combini^l  artioa,  the  irr«ator  tho  ii?oni* 
%j  of  n|NDiaa  ^M  conduct  u  to  what  if  rinki  ami  wrooK- 

*Thr  rt*lrr  «^nl  thiu  pf*rcrire  that  the  mme  prmriplc  which  was 

pointctl  out  m  r«^«j4  tu  venrratioa,  ahuuriaff  that  the  organs  givo  na 

our  viriarB  t*f  the  rhar«dtrr  ci  i  Sod,  while  veneration  (alia  down  and  wor- 

ahipa.  ap|ilii'«  mUtt  to  cn^jcieniiounieai ;  tha  other  frcuhieo  biaaing  oar 

moni  opiiittm  and  roodMit  *Ai^  ^^^^^^  conacicntwuflwai  impelling  na 

to  du  what  ih««e  other  nrguM  lell  na  ia  right     And  aa  this  principla, 

wh«*fi  ap|»lN^l  to  rcneratiun,  trt.«  ua  tha  Inw  chamrter  and  attribuM 

of  ( •  »i.  wh«*n  iUi  are  equally  d*/aloped  and  not  penreited  ;  ao  when 

it  It  ■;>|>ii'>l  to  c«mai  lentaoofQcai,  ic  %jUm  na  what  u  right  and  wrong 

la  If  I///  ,'  Ur  he  who  baa   mU  the  Ot^ana  t^ttmiif  developed  and  tin- 

prTTrrtni,  will  take  tsrttti  rtewa  of  n^t,  and  do  accordingly — will 

thiiiL  I*  rt«;ht  lo  ukr  care  of  bit  lamily,  U  make  money,  to  defend  tha 

ipr.h.  .in  I  th«*  poor,  to  be  gnarlod  and  cai^ul  u>  drcM  reapadably,  to 

wo: ■Kip  h<«  t  •*iil,  to  obeerre  and  admire  the  baautifnl ,  to  do  good  at 

ht»Mii  anil  a^ftkni,  to  take  care  of  wlf,  but  noi  to  be  too  aelfiih,  and  ao 

of  all  ochi  r  faruhif*«      lie.  tberrfme,  whose  eefana  are  most  uniform 

an-l  u  4  {wrvrrtr-l  by  education,  will  form  th«*  mo«  ftntt  opiniona  as 

to  ru'^^  an  1  Ii%r  the  Uvt  life  .  but  ha  whuae  haai  is  uneven,  some  of  bis 

or/iri*  larc**  an  1  n(h<*r«  small,  will  be  lama,  and  warpr«l,  and  brutai^, 

an !  i  *  u^-  ui  hn  mi»ral  ronilurt  and  opinions      llen<*«>,  alsi>,  by  ei- 

amuiiii*   tut  own   li«iid.  every  individual  can  see  whrrvin  his  own 

«an  lir*l  o|  ru'M  an-l  wrong  m  cundu4-t  and  belief,  departs  from  this 

t^  «4.l\  !r  ir   tuiiiiird     aikl   wherem  it  accords  w ith  it .  so  that,  by 

pttUiii/  hi«   nrr. i#^-t  <'!•  r  %^in^  hi«  ri<-esaes  anil  drfivis,  he  can  see 

an«l  rt-in*-  ly  il*  ^'^ti       I'ra*  miirsl   formula  is  th<*  test  and  tuurh  stone, 

by  ««:u  h  !••  try  f-v«-ry  o|«in»«ia.  and  jiailffe  evrry  act  of  his   wh(»l«*  liie 

U  a!.\  •  r/in  \m    drU'iria,   l'lirraial«j|*y  Will  antlysr  ih.it  organ,  and 

tell  h..«   ir.'j  h  m>irr  .il  :Ka!  ingfr^irnl  hr  reqtlirrs   10  his  rom|ki*ltliMI. 

anl  ai«  •  fi*  ii>  Ikirii  t-i  »ii;ip!y  it  infhtf^iry  if  ni4  in  Ur\,  and  alsitirll  hira 

what  or,;in«  arr  i*»t  Ur.-r,  ani  (ttrrriore  what  kind  i4  fr^hn|r«  aii«l  ac- 

tion«  to  tappfrm  ixi  ^r  >f  |.»  \«  «irttiou«  and  happy       This  vingle  prin- 

riplr.  thit  in  'Ml  I  »rm*iL«,  n  w<ifih  m«ife  than  aU  the   works  on  Hbira 

a»l   tpnruUiiv    :li«^il'»i?y   <'v«*r   wr«irn      ll   shows  every  man   what 

ooi  trr  \  i:*.a»«"«  h"  Kti    •fi.  in  I  what  in^rnfirnU  ar**  rf^piMitr  |f>  restore 

lo  th^n  \^.ir  .  ihr  < '  t'vtk  XlA  thr  prartKr  fif    rtgkt      (lu»il«^l  by  th» 

prin  1 !»!''.  rnf-n  miK  u»   Lm^rf  r^^^jrd  ihrmtrUrs  «•   inf«Hil»le,  any 

WtOt^  t.^^a.i  nh#fi  •.'.'•\   knon  ihit  *!iry  K«tr  nn  green  glat a,  tir   pmk 

gUwe.  ••€  .U.'k  ('!»«•*«.  wi'l  ih«-y  coiitmd  that  rvrry  thing  ai  wl 

iheT  U'Vt  i«  rv-ti.  iir  ;  ml    ^r  difk,  |u8t  borauw  4  ImAi  so  fe  fl 


dbcf  ■oukr  tmm  haw  b«n  rrponad  ia  tk«  loonaL  |8m  Uhi 
«rth«irirl»bo«tHiU««L«i4ftboibiiorMr  N ,  of  U ,  who  prv^ 
•1  to  f«rfviitJ]r  MbbMh  6my^  aad  wat  ronmted  br  errry  reiirml  thai 
cam«*  aloaf,  aod  3r>t  tooifbt  and  took  rrriy  ofvponuDity  to  chmt  hia 
amrhtnra.— bach  of  whKh  are  ^rra  in  Vol.  IV  |  Henry  A.  Wiaa 
li  bmh  a  c^Ioofl  Chrkbaa,  and  yH  a  i^rcaA  dtwiljM.  Caaca  aaalo^taM 
10  th«ao  oerur  in  cwiy  coauaoaity,  aad  in  nearly  etery  chorch. 
Nor  art  theae  pioot  aiaacn  hypocraea.  They  are  uncora  in  both 
iheir  tinfuloeM  and  ihetr  religion.  Aad  the  r«aaon  why  aome  nwii 
are  bi<h  ir^eat  f inaofi,  and  yH  f^rtm  reliiponiitti,  it  two  fold :  firrt, 
aome  of  ihetr  aainMl  propcnntiea  are  powerfully  dereloped,  along 
with  aome  «ronf  reltgioni  orgaaa,  which  ael  by  tuma,  aad  thut  ren- 
dar  iheca  very  wahHM  ta  rebgioa  at  ooa  tine,  and  yet  very  immoral  at 
athrr  iimea 

Mift/-h  haa  been  nud  of  late  ia  dcannciation  of  thoae  minialeri  who 
have  been  ^ihj  €€  tnuaoral  coodoct,  at  if  they  had  all  along  baea 
gvjhy  of  the  moit  conaummala  hyparriry  from  the  coromenrement  of 
Ihetr  rarM*r  nnul  the  d«eloaare  oi  their  Crimea.  Thb  if  by  no  meant 
aecemrily  the  rate.  They  mmf  have  been  truly  religioof,  norerely 
^Ir.  «i  cAe  rrry  hme  m  which  they  were  tndalfiag  unbridled  lull ; 
Ibf  a  «  pnaaibt^,  a  ii  aal  uncoromoa,  lor  the  propenaitieo  to  act  at  thi 
aami*  iim«>  that  the  moral  (arukiee  are  in  eierriae,  and  even  in  combfr 
aaiKwi  ihf>r«^ah,  thereby  prodnciag  animal  religion.  Secondly 
their  ftr^anf  mar  dilTer,  are  hkely  to  diftr,  from  yoar  own— <aaaia( 
them  t )  r^f%u\  that  as  allowable  which  your  organt  condemn.  Ba 
chariMKlr.  ihrrr&ire  Ptit  the  b«4  coiMrniclion  poaeible  on  the  linlk^ 
iBiUn,  rrrnrt.  trlfiihnea*.  tinfulaeaa  of  yot*  >llowman.  But,  i 
af  thie  hrreaAer 


limn  IT 

Avrrr  — m  naiooi    m  aaiaai— tta  maiafiuaa    m  cAvmm-^ 


If Aviao  proved  tht  lisimtt  of  aia,  at  wall  m  ehawa  ita  i 
wa  pam  naturally  to  rontiJer  iu  origia .  Mi  tfteia,  whether  loial  at 
partial .  lU  coodaKtM ,  ai  caaara .  aaJ  how  ta  obviait  ( 
damiaieh  a-^aeatioM  oa  which  tha  laligiaat  watld  laiv 
•I.  aftd   yai  ^a  aim  wh^h  tht  happimM  tf  aw 
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Another  prinripl^  U  VUrrtnAiy^y  dr«enrFt  at  tefl  wunii^m  hm% 
th<»(i;:h  i(  may  n'<  brmr  niu<*h  upi»n  th«  angtmsi  tin  adrocaled  by 
onK<>!  ty  h  i«thif  T.iiry  prniiiry  f.icu!ty  ofnuin,  it  (T^hhI,  and  ili 
n'>r::4i!.  .  ■•u>'titi:'i'>n.il  iiwli* tn,  tf  iirtuiMia      Man'f  uri|;iiial  nature  ir 

If-  !'  J  •  n  .'y  f  imn.  Ipinrv*  r,  Phrrn«ili'(:y  crilainly  rtcoffnatif 
III  '.  .•  ;).'  *i  i.'M'.i/  f  \*  :•  i«r  and  fiiivtMn  of  all  hiii  farultirsara 

M,  ■:  !•  ■•  )i«'rt*-rv<l  ml  ili'torti-J  in  n^aily  or  quifo  all  iDonkind. 
!*•  .1  !:i?i\.i,w  'iji  t  • '!.•  ;r  'u'i  :■:.' iiaiurif, <ir  arr  any  tbiufp  ncaras 
.•■-  1  J'.  '  ij  v  .!•  :!,•  _\  .ift  ji  »K«  ir  irrfl-pmrmit  Thr  prrTrrlvd 
-:..  ?  •%  fMM-  iriini<i  tlii-  ii-u'.tifa  in  ili.lli'n  M  much  b-n  than  in 
) :   .  -.  wA  *.}.'  i;  )i«.i  ii  i*i-  httttr      >*..  .  i;.*  «Mn  loiik  upim  a  hrakhy 

;  .!  ••  ri  \  t*\V\  t: 'i  i  [Arrntf.  ^titli.i'i!  ••  ■  ii*;*  iinrh  to  adiniia  — 
«  ".  -.  .  L  !!.i:  i*  •-•%•.',  !  >%••!;•,  an^*'-I;-*  A  niau'i  !iii»nf»  bimI  cir- 
c;::-  ■*::.■•«  tit.!  .-r* -itly  t  >  m-rcaM*  hi<  «ii*:jr  of  %i't,  ar  do  abo  hi0 
ph.  i  ;.  ..  ir  'V.  -. :.  If  \it  f  !*■  an  I  dr:iiL«,  N  rnf^  Mn-c  airl  inlriii|irrancc, 
A**,    .'.r-  V  \      A  1  hr  artili  ul    ftat'  •■f  •'■-iffy  in  Mhuh  ur  live, 

•i.i  .-.  I  *  ••:•'.'•  i:;  !  I*  TiijtiJi  «!•  !'i  -in  wh:  *»  rTrry  « lit  fr  l^"»*t  Ui, 
*h'-  -I-  >■  r*-fti  «'  r  i-'.>  i.ri;'  .ifk'r  mr<irv.  and  r:.ih  fur  pla^t SKf  profit  and 
;•  .\  :  ;r  :/  •..:  'i-.;  .;•!••,  wnm;:  cti-KjIion,  and  tlfniviniit  t  f  »uui- 
.ir  ..'«*..i:  ir«  >  >r.M.-]'i>i«  uri*!  ['iwrifil  in  ihnr  a- t:v.n.  |*rniily 
r:,'.  .:,  t'.  •  1  ,rii:',  :!  !  .•  y  *■»  n  ^  -"Til*"  l.iJi  h  'fit.  \\  •!iMi>rting 
IT.  •;-:.■  ■    •    t.i:.:*    it,  i  •  •  r.  1  •  t  <  f    n.  i:i        I'.i*.  39  t<>  <  .:hrr  th« 

1^  .  '  •  : -•  *  '.  ij.rn.'y--  I.- it*.  TKr*  ri«  )  „•;  i«  <!•  ar  aii  1  d«mcja- 
*•:   '  I"".-'     .•'..•*■  J  f;..'y  f     =.>;     -I  rjiin.  ai  ..n.-    .illy  r«m- 

tf  '  .-.  ■  ■   .r.  J  '■  .•\.'   a  . !  :r  i:  •!'.€  i>*'.<'.M(::^  f  i«  r- .»c  ■  :  nny  and 

r-     .    '  ;     ■■  •.tit;j'    ;'..''*;•!.  .1!*«I  ;n  a  j*|- r  •lri»rrr, 

-•■..'•*    .*     «i. I*    1     !t    ;1"\  ii  •    ^■•..•■*v    ti'. v^i!      ;:•  •  .:.'i'  »:•   i.**-! 

'.  •'      ■.•*■•••    I'l  !   .•.til-   r  •'.-«./.       .1*.   .,    .?.  I  It*;.  1.  M.  au  I  cKr  .Ir 
J  r  I      ■  ,    ■    •::.•    f.  ■         i:r.. •.*-!/      r    T*'    fi  I'  .  ■»  4    •-■    r  |nii\     I,*  jiift      I    iJ  . 
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•i.  4  ■     4  I  '*  •         r*      * «:  *.    Ii  *■•  r.S    ■  f  ij  » I  »'i»  •  fr.  rii    jti.'c«.!i   I  ■  'hi  if  «  • 
ft.'     ;    ■.'■     .       .  i  .   •>     4  I"!    !■■.    i ';.••  f.«li','v    ki*.  «•   r»  <:-.:./  of    in   v  • 
«1« ;  :  I .  ".    •  'r.<r  I  ^i!     r  iitiif'-       If  thi*   f.!')  '«cal-l«"'*r  !    .1  •  tiiri'    rd 
r.'i"*  !•■  .#./,   -•    !....!?■•  :T.*.ri   .    if  r  i|  \iii  ;:tf    i'^nsftif    •••!.      .j| 

j-t'.    •     .•-»  .^    \  .,    »r,  r.    .    .  —  I  .--','Tir  tft    r.   I  .t.-   I'll,   i»l    .'....   m    •  rv«4 


sit     •  war  ■■!  nrFB  at  lUTmt  or  uovr  aw  dttt^        Uf 


will  •rr.inl  Willi  tbcir  pbcttoloipail  dcvrlopmenlii    Tliat  v.  diflereat 
phr>*itoloffiaU  ^rvv^lofimf^u  rauae  mm  to  thiak  tad  fael  diflrrt-ntly  on 
thn«*  «iihj«<cu.     To  illurtrml«>    8itppoop  ronocicotioutnctt  l*r  alilce  in 
Ivrii  pi  rwifu,  A.  Mwl  II ,  und  full  in  bub,  or  Ave  in  •  teilc  from  I  tu  ▼ 
A    tii«  Iir;*v*  l>«n«Tol«  nr^.  and  finnll  arquiailivcncai  and  Tmrratioo- 
nt.i  •  H  h\«  noall  hMKTolrnrr.  and  lari^e  acquiakitrmrM  and  vmc- 
nx.  >ii      A  "  <-.invi«-nbnuflnr«i  coaibin«v  wilb  hm  fairKv  benrvolrnct, 
aiHl  iiuLi  «  hitn  k*  I  ihxu  bru  in  duly  buund  to  do  all  iht  /t»W  bo  caa, 
aifi  tr.1t  It  i«  wronu'  lu  tik*  !i  lar^'r  pricr  from  a  poormaa  Ircaiiae  be 
r«i«  ,'^iii.  uhilr  hit  tmall  a<M|iii«itivm«^a  indnrto  bim  to  n^rv  tbr 
I**  r  iu.\n  morr  lor  an  ariKlc  than  it  ifl  rrally  wottb  .  yM,  aa  bi«  Tene- 
r«ti  II  :«  fiiuill,  kit  r»m9ch-nc^  dora  not  rrqiiirr  bim  to  |^  to  cburcb. 
lUt:  thr  Urr**  a*-qui»iin •iiraa  ami  •null  tirnrTolrnrr  of  D   warpe  hta 
\r^Mrf  ttjTiii  (*f  Ci4i«^irTiti'niiiirta,  and  allnw  bim  to  ukr  from   tbr 
aainr  ;*->'  man  murr  mtm^y  (or  a  tbin^  than  it  is  rrally  wortb,  be- 
rBU««  *^Lr  prwir  man  ran  dn  nn  l«ii^r     Hit  brer  arquiailirmfaa  tbrowt 
dtM*.  ir.t  >  ih«-  •  yr%  if  tmallrr  rrinvirnlincifnraa  and  bv^rrolmcc.  aad 
b ■•••.■  ^  '»•■  !i.»  ir  Irrl'lrr  rrnMin«lrani-rf.  whtlr  br  |*riiid»  tlir  fof  f  f  ?h«* 
pa*;,  ti^««  ikiranlac*'  uf  tbru  diMrrM,  antl  nturn  mon**y  fmni  tb«-m, 
U.-.iu*.   tht\  arr  in  hw  |«i»rr.  tbouirb  br  ia  wrin^nif  nut  tbrtr  rrry 
i.i  ift  t  I  t--aj      l^ill,  ibia   «mr  cimirianrr,  tbnui;b   it  al|i)WB  Brcji;iai* 
f  w  iirM  '.»  rb«^«i  and  ritort,  aUn  oimk'Bira  wab  rrneratiwn.  and  rom- 
,' .-  :.:::i  !.•  ;-j  t  •  mcvtini;  tbr  n*  il  ri«M«lb.  t'»  rrad  kii  15iM<*.  ny  hifl 
i  -  ..•  *«.  «i*l    ;,•••  k>  tbr  roitimiiui<*n  table— «o  ^aand  tbe  ri«'r.  na!rr 
!   •  .-111.  and   ihrn  c«<nr  in  \*>  prayrn**     Tbr  r(inacirntio«i»nr«»  nf  A 
villi. -i  i-'rMrnt   bim  tur  ntoniti.*   tbr  monry  <  itftrtrd   by  It.  juM  an 
mi»  il  .>■  i.vii  K*(  II  «i*uiii  inrmrnt  biin  ^r  nni  prayinir  an«l  k*<'tne  lo 
'  .ur   h  .    mbilr   tbr  c>»narirnfKiuinrai  of  II    Wcmid  arrjuil   him  i-'T  rx' 
ntk^  ihit  iniinry  (rum  ihr  poor  man.  nr  taking'  tbr  adtaiiMt*'-  *i 
h  in  i:t  a  iarcim,  at  mutb  aa  ibal  of  A   ac<]niia  bim  for  nr4  ;  nMiitf 
iri-l  a!:i  niiii»i;  rhufi  b      Tbr  cipinnma  o/  ibcar  two  mrn  at  v*  wh  •!  ii 
r^;bl  ai.d   wfi'iii;.  arc  dirt^-tU' opptjaar .    rarh  rontlrmntn^  wkm  i)ft«- 
'.:*rr  a;  pr(>%r«,  anil  rrtrji  a|iprmiiii:  wbattbe  otbrr  coiidinii.i  «i*!  \<<h 
rf»i...^<  «  k  :i   «4bcr  uuc  *A  btwvrn,  ibo  tmt  ft*r  tha  itfb«r  •  nt-  r*i<?n, 
»i»lih'   u)i«rforibr  c4bri  a  impMty      Nuw,  I'brrnoknry  ct^tfitmim 
•  jii  Uab.  awl  )r«  ap{iri«n  }«4b      It  mitb  nntn  A  ,  **  Tb*  'i  ar*  rt|flN 
1 .  r  \  I  tn«aaay,  (provid*^  iIkri  doai  not  mf»t^  tbyaclf  and  tboaa  da- 
;«ri^f/.  Ifl  t>«rr,  by  ifirm,;  tf»i  mu^h.)  )itii  wronif  in  tb]i    in«|4Hy, 
« til    ■-    '  *«-  {'^  r.  Ua  woralup  al»>  thy  <t.«i  "    I'brrnokvv  tbtn  !'imi 
'  J  H  aJ»!  fc«.:b   "  Thy  drri4ioa  ii  riabi,   but  thy  rtlivftkA')  i*  wroag 
Kcilurc  iM  I'vfqwiitriirtA     inrr»%ac  tby  bcncvolmca  .  I^r  ft  it  ^troaf 


tl4 

brou«;ht  into  «aiuluiir«iut  or  conbiiMHl  actioo,  ihe  graaltr  thfl  iifini- 
ly  of  n{Hniaa  »^  comluct  u  to  wImi  is  righl  and  wroag . 

*Th«-  rr«il'r  wnl  ihiu  pi*rcf*iTe  that  ihe  Mme  phociple  which  wu 
poininl  nut  m  re?^.'^  ut  venr ration,  thowing  thai  the  orguw  give  at 
our  Tim  I  «»f  the  rhar«j|rr  ol  <  fod,  while  veiMratioa  bill  down  and  wor* 
•hi|«,  applM-n  also  to  <rnvjcientiou0ne« ;  iha  olhar  frcukiaa  biatiiiK  o«r 
iDriral  opinion  and  rond^al,  and  then  r<miriirtiiiiiiiai  imptHiny  oa 
t )  do  what  ib««e  other  of|;aM  trJl  as  m  tight  And  aa  tha  principk^ 
wti<*ii  applic^i  to  f  i-nerainvn.  trt.»  u*  tha  Ihm  character  and  attribolai 
of  <  ■  •!.  wbfti  tUi  arc  niuolly  d^^lopod  and  not  penratiad  ,  ao  whctt 
It  ^»  ■;t{ili<Nl  to  t*.itia.-imtiouffit«i,  a  ^if  ua  what  u  nghc  and  wrong 
i«  itt*.[t ;  lir  h«  wh«>  hai  all  the  o»^ant  f faa//jr  derelepcd  and  na- 
|rrT.*rti*<l.  will  uka  earrrrt  Tirwt  oT  n^t«  and  do  accordjnffly^-will 
thir>»  I*,  ru'ht  to  uk<-  carr  nfhu  family,  t%  makff  tnoiKy,  to  defend  iha 
tr*i!h.  -Ill  I  ih<*  poor,  t.>  be  f  uardnl  and  rai^ul  to  drev  reapedibij,  la 
W'i:*hi{i  h^t  ( «*)il,  to  ob«rnr  ar^l  adoiirr  the  haautifnl ,  to  do  food  ai 
h'  :**  an  1  .l^rl»4li,  to  uLr  carr  of  irlf,  but  nm  k>  br  too  oelfishi  and  aa 
of  all  t^lH  r  f^ruhir*  Hr.  therrfarr,  whoee  Offfana  are  tnoK  uniform 
axi-i  i«  4  {^nrrir  1  by  ediKatKm,  will  form  the  mwwi  rvrrtci  opinKina  ai 
tlru•h^  an  I  live  the  S^vi  life  .  \nit  he  whiiee  head  if  unerrn.  tome  of  hit 
or.*  Ill*  l«ri*r  an  I  n«h^r«  tmall.  will  be  lame,  and  warpr^l.  and  bcuitfid, 
an  I  ii  •  lA^  til  hi<  moral  rfMnlu^t  and  opinions  ilencr,  alsi^  by  ei- 
am  mm  r  hi«  «iwn  heiiii.  rrrrj  mdiridual  con  see  wherrin  hu  own 
«:iii  1  inl  ni  riifhi  anil  wronip  m  condort  and  belief,  departs  from  thit 
thr  «iiily  triir  <Undard  .  anil  w herein  n  accords  with  it .  so  that,  by 
puniiik'  ^i«  iii!riU<**i  oT**r  at^mvt  hi«  eireascs  and  defrrts,  he  ran  sea 
and  rrtn«*-ly  drfevts  Thw  moral  firmula  is  ihr  teet  and  lourh  ttone* 
bv  whi.'h  tu  try  cvrry  optnion.  ai»l  juilire  evrry  art  of  his  wh'^lr  lila 
1(  aiiv  "fT^in  br  delVKnl,  i*hreniUoiry  will  anilyxr  th-il  otgMi,  and 
trll  h>iM  inu'h  m»>re  iW^iha!  mfr^ilimt  he  requirrj  ni  hu  rom|Bittiiim, 
on  I  al«  »  hrlp  him  t>>  •uppSy  it  in^Mory  if  not  in  Cn  t.  and  «!»•*  irll  him 
what  oftfant  arr  k^i  Ur^,  anl  iherr^e  what  kind  iti  f'-^lmr*  and  ac- 
Imjov  to  ■iipprr«  lu  uf  irr  I  •  \tc  nrioous  and  happy  This  «ini(lr  )  rw- 
riplr.  thit  iti  >r«l  1  irmtilt.  It  worth  nfire  than  all  the  w<>rki  on  Hhirt 
ai»l  tprv-uUtn*-  :hr>il.i|fy  rvrr  wratrn  It  shciwt  every  man  whtft 
coi  •r'* !  ;r'.A««"«  h«*  Kit  ••n.  anl  what  in:*r««|irnta  arr  r««|uitilr  ii>  reslort 
*o  ih'-'n  t^*^  -  'l^f  of  t'wik  and  the  prart«-e  of  rigkt  tluKlr^l  by  thii 
prin -ipl*-.  ;n«^  wti:  ni  lonj^rr  rrgxul  ihrmorltrs  at  infaliiliie,  any 
mori  i}^  I  when  •V'-y  ku'-n  that  thr%  have  on  ipreea  fbunea,  or  pink 
l^ta«<e.  If  .|a;k  ^laf«t.  vii!l  thry  ri»fiimd  thai  rirr)  thinf  al  w| 
thev  l'*«k  i«  /f«^Mi.  or  f  ml     *r  dirk,  futt  baraav  a  /«oAi   so  fe   fl 
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Oihff  nmikr  cmm  haT«  b«n  rppoital  ia  tk«  loonaL  |8m  Uhi 
«f  fhr  cirl  who  woaU  Mi«l,  and  abo  tbit  ol  Mr  N ,  of  U ,  who  pray- 
mi  til  f«*rTPnilr  Mbfaaih  dar*,  and  w«t  rotimted  Ky  erriy  rctiTml  thai 
eamr  aUm?.  and  yH  aouifht  and  took  errry  offponuDity  to  cheat  hia 
Drii:ti'.>-«~Uiih  of  whirh  are  jprrn  in  Vol.  IV  |  iienry  A.  Wiaa 
u  UkK  a  rra louf  ChrisCmn.  and  xH  a  fl^rral  dtwlliat  Caata  analngoM 
lo  (S«*««*  fw-riir  in  cvrry  mnunuBitr,  and  in  nearly  emy  chorch. 
N  >r  af#  thrte  pinut  ainnrn  hrpocrilfa  Thry  are  aiocera  in  holh 
ih«*ir  tinfiilnr^  and  ihrir  rrlicKin  And  the  raaaon  why  aoroe  nwii 
arr  1. 4h  crrrat  tmnen.  ami  y«'(  rrval  rrlifponiHa,  ii  two  fold :  firrt, 
aom^  i>f  ihrir  animal  pmpriiftitir*  are  powerfully  deTeloped,  aloQf 
with  ••triK-  rtronir  frhifioiit  nr|rant,  whirh  art  by  tuma^  and  thua  ren- 
der ih^m  vrry  fealiNs  in  rrhi^iuo  at  one  time,  and  yet  rcry  inunoral  ai 
o(h*-r  iimr^ 

Mii'h  hat  hem  Mid  t]€  late  in  denuncialion  of  thoae  miniHrra  who 
harr  \te^n  truilty  (>f  immoral  rcmdurt,  as  if  ihry  had  all  alon^  horn 
irniitr  of  xh^  nvMC  cnn«ummaie  hyporriry  from  the  rommenremrnt  of 
thnr  rarei-r  until  the  di9eln«*ire  of  their  rrimr«.  Thii  i*  by  no  meanf 
nereMirilr  thr  rjtf^  They  fli4y  hare  hem  truly  reli|;ioi»,  linrerely 
foilly.  «l  tk*  rrryiiAe  in  whKh  they  were  induliptii;  unhridM  ftuft; 
|hr  a  «  priaiUr,  H  «  not  iiiKamn»(io.  fur  the  proprntitira  to  art  at  tJil 
aame  tim**  that  the  moral  Cinihiea  are  in  eiemar,  an<l  eveo  in  romh^ 
naiinn  therewith,  therehy  praducui{»  animal  reli:*ion  Secondly 
their  < truant  may  differ,  are  likely  to  difler,  from  your  own— <autin( 
th«*m  t )  r«-rir>!  thai  as  allowable  whirh  your  ory^ani  rondemn  Bf 
chantaKlr.  ihrrrfure  Put  th«  hrn  ronfffrurtion  pnatil4e  on  the  lialk^ 
fni4r«.  rrrnri.  vrlfiihneaa.  aiafuloeaa  of  yo»i-  .^!Iow-incn.  lUit,  OMifO 
af  thia  hrraallrr. 
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LA%TTT  — rta  oaiooi — rra  arrvvT— m  iuniwt>»i     iia  ramo^^ 


Ifarrvo  proved  tha  miitinet  of  ain.  aa  well  aa  ahowa  ^m  ralioiiaK 
w«  paai  naturally  to  rnntiJer  ii«  or iifin  ,  m  client,  whKhrr  local  at 
partial  .  iti  rtjoJai'au  ,  iH  rauara .  an  i  how  la  obvaale  thaosand  ihflO 
dimwMh  it^4|u««tiuM  on  whxh  tha  rrJi^mi  wotU  hat%haaB  difii* 
•I,  Md   yac  ^oiMiiM  whvh  tha  iMippMBi  of  mmm  laqaiM  la  It 
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AoodiOT  principle*  k4  PlirmoSo^  dcwnret  at  loul  MtaiiM  \m% 
tliou;*h  u  may  n<4  b«iir  inu<-h  upon  lh«  ^rigimml  tin  adrocated  by 
onhiMlmy  It  iftihi*  Krrry  primary  fdcuhy  of  man,  it  fTood,  and  ili 
n'trmal.  rimsiiiiition.il  r.inctjuo.  if  tiriuoui      Man  •  original  nature  ir 

'\'V.*  ■!>|rnity  •  (  man.  hnwrrrr,  Phrcnotuf^  rcilainly  rrco/piUCl| 
in  !*!•  :>  (!!..:  t}t«  natrnfitl  r  t«  rrur  and  ftinctum  uf  all  hif&rullMara 
lu-:*  or  !•  •«  p^rtrriiil  aii«l  dittiririi  m  nrarly  ur  quiia  all  mankind. 
r<  -v  il'  (iri\.  li%*-  fjp  t  •  tl)«  ir  rrij^tmai  naiuri*,or  ar^  anything  ncaraa 
.-••-1  n  ^I'.r.vr  SI  ili«y  an-  u\  ih«ir  <irrtlopmfmit  Thr  prrrcfflad 
i(k-1  <  \<r««nr  n'tkm  of  ihr  faruliira  rn  chiMrrn  la  much  k-at  tbaa  kk 
:ki  .1'*.  .in  1  ih*  ir  h«^  is  arr  kl/rr  N>i  "ii'*  can  l^ik  upon  a  hrakbf 
•  .\.li  ^»:n  if  f:\\W  j:^-1  parrnu,  nithtmt  "««iu{f  intKh  to  admire — 
%•  r\  t:*  :  h  tLi!  ia  iMt't,  I  iTely,  an;;'*li>'  A  iikaii't  Lunn**  ar^  cif* 
cun."ti;ir««  !•  inl  i^r'atly  to  incrca»^  hi«  tirtur  ur  «k*^,  a»  do  alto  lui 
ph)M  il  !.it:'s,  uKit  hv  mt«anJ  dnnki,  ifinpcr3n''c  airiiiilrniprraocCi 
x9%-  m!'«.  A-  A-'  Thr  artitiul  ftair  of  »'irjriy  in  whwh  «f  lifi^ 
thr  in !  K'-mrnr«  nii.i  trmf«at{  *09  to  nn  \ihi-K  rvrry  nhrrr  U-art  oi, 
the  '.niifrrial  KrirnMini;  after  mr«iry,  and  ruih  fur  pUc«-9<>f  |irg6i  and 
pnni  r,  >-  irftii^in:;  rminpUa,  vron;  c^i'icalion,  and  th«j(i«in4iB  cf  •uiu* 
iir  'a(iMtth.ii  ar^  r'jffitiiiiiout  and  powerful  in  th«  ir  ation.  ijrraiJy 
rtt)i\n-»*  llui  -S|iraTity.  if  tli^-y  do  tuA  cntue  ixivich  i'(  if.  ly  'iifCortinf 
-Ili  I  )ii  nirr.fl.;  :Ur  mt-ir*  and  coniiut  cf  man  l;<if.  .i«  t.i  •.:}«rr  tha 
i^i-.v  "f  I'ti*  t  lit  d'-pratny  of  nun,  Phrrani  v'V  i«  r:«ar  ani  d'laoo- 
«r.i'  *•  It  My*  t-'itt  <  «rry  pr:t:ury  fi*  ulf)  *»(  nan.  a«  i*ri/  ..^ily  ran* 
Kivitd.  i«  r  '-  '  ini  rir4/  aiid  :hat  tl»r  Ugittmatf  ri»rrtftr  uT  .inv  aftd 
rtf  ry  fi'i!';.  .'.,•*  1  :••  *n  ippTijn.tr  '•Kj*.  t.  At»<J  in  a  p^ij- f 'Uifr^, 
-.fl  ^tnuf'ift-  4hat  «•?  l'b«-ulty  ii  r^«ffi/bfi  *\*ly  >u!  tL.r  ti^'i'  .i:«  ;.•*«! 
:•»  il.i  r!.Ml\««.  anl  in  ih*  ir  pnii/i  '  .i  t^  :t  in  !  iun  1f*fi,  a^i  1  iK  i'  rlr- 
jifaii^v  r-fini  n»  r.^m/i/iie*/ or  4#r^tfi'-,;v  a  •-.':;  |nn\  't^*  jttrt  -I  il  •• 
rur*rr  I  ruin.  I  i!  i«  \  f>*rrfrs%**%  an  1  rii^/.i/i"*  .7  »».  r  u**  irr  K.ii- 
•.h#<  tl.iii  \),r  Sffrfijuy  J««crnt  of  fjii.i!ifi««  fr..m  |af«iti  i«  JKt.f  *:•* 
^ 'nil!/*  a!.*' J  !y  ai-ti^!*-*!  to,  l'hr«i.«.L>»-v  LiH>Mt  n>4hiri/  ••(  rm-.s 
drprat/.v  <  ;tK<-r  iital  'ir  inrutr  |f  ihi«  fii-y  rtcal^**-!**-!  d  » tniK  ol 
I'hmwUv'v  •«  f*ji-iJ  to  ''inbr^^c  or  rc|.ikiii  \\*€  *\*if\nm€9  y*  'tie.    i«al 

|i«!j  f.  Lj«!  tn  l-kl  'Vt-r  r-litrat**!  rUr^Ksii  in  i'lK*  1*11,  a»l  •'*»>  ••  •  •■*«i* 
r«««r«M*»«  l-4ii*l  tl  III  fnbral*  With  11.*  «w««  r/  ui«||ia*lrwli«>«  Cungvag^ 
AmkI  '>'r?»»'    i»  %"«  Fl^lMkJ.      V*t.  mk^tm'h*^  Ika*  avv.UarM  fc«  ^ikaiiay 

ir  wait,  feg  W/t  f  «  *A\wtf%  lu  •  AT      1  fiT*  it  aiftf  «•  4m  •fMi»««  and  i****  ii  ^ 


IT 

• 


.^'  • 


fhiU  whIcIj  eiu^M  Jf'praTiiy  of  our  nee  «  to  be  lookcil  for  in  lh« 
dmt  auJ  pkiftKMi  lialuU  of  inanLiml — in  ihr  rnormoui  qiuiititMeof 
•  r Jf-iit  fitiriU,  alr«  Urr,  llr«h,  runiinU  rt,  hut  brr^J  and  buUrr,  Ac 
4<  ,  c^ia«uiu*!d  'lb It  akolitilK:  dritiLs  voMiy  mhanrr  thr  ftiufulnen 
•nil  •<itlt-nti^  uf  thr  (IfiiiLrr,  u  a  nuUir  of  Cici  wbifb  ilarrs  ut  all 
fully  ii«  ibc  fai-r  That  it  Jim^  m  by  divurilrririf^  the  ph)-tiolo^,  m 
•clfr«iJiiit  In  uo  uchrr  way  u  M  ^%ulU  for  mattrr  ta  c  rivet  mind. 
Thf'n  why  iliiMikl  iiuC  all  pbyihal  JuurJrr  produce  moral  distirdcrt 
lAirr«|,  I  rr^-arJ  till  as  ri>4  unfrr«|urnlly  the  product  of  a  ditordcFed 
brain.  u)«ilr  thr  iifirnial  fuiirtion  o(  a  hmlthy  liraiii,  i.*  aJtrmp*  virtuous. 
I  re^rd  lU»h  aa  highly  rorru|Am|*  to  the  blood,  at  highly  mllaramatoryi 
aikd  ih«  (rby,  as  diriYtiy  cakulatrd  to  inAamr  th«*  Aair  uf  thr  brain ; 
ihrrrliy  priHiuriiii*  imrral  unpurity  Man  i>  a  pAjfttr^,  ai  \\r\\  as  a 
m  »ral  br.n/  llr  is  unlcr  th«:  dommioii  of  physical  lani,  as  udl  ■• 
of  ihfi*r  that  arr  mural  Why,  then,  should  nf4  thr  v dilation  f>f  tba 
^|rfi  'i/  laws  (■*  as  •inful  as  that  of  the  moral,  ami  nrf  rtrm  of  their 
obr«lirn  'r  ?  Iivlrf^l,  thr  m<»ral  raumiC  poMibly  be  obryrd  unlrn  fbg 
phytk-al  are  fir«t  obry«^L  Virtue  ami  ikt,  tin  and  holirims.  happi- 
neaa  and  misery,  drpn^l  farmnreon  the  r4>n«iiiK»n»  of  the  Uhly— ^oo 
health  and  SKknrM,  nhat,  and  how  murh  we  eat  and  drink,  how 
murh. ainl  nhrre  wf  tlrep,  «»hfther  we  etrrrtte  or  n«4. df  dtr  .than 
m  frorrally  suppmrd  A  rhild  is  more  rross  and  fretful,  and  ther^ 
fare  more  depravcil,  when  a  Imle  unwell,  than  when  not  so  Kaliaf 
ffem  fniit,  thrrriitre,  or  doinjr  anythmi;  else  u*  impair  its  hrahh,  m- 
dnrea  this  frftfulneaa,  ami  therefore  a ti indents  drprarity  Himilar 
lUuilrattaas  innimicrable,  apply  to  adulu — Utihr  whi^le  huinm  family. 
Ami  the  «»ay  to  reform  men  m^iffally.  is  to  rrform  them  fAffKa/Zyi 
But  the  pni»eiple  m  probably  rhwr.  and  the  infrrriiee  mo«t  iriifirirtanl 

i^  me  mit  be  umlcrslotfl,  honever,  to  aarrif^  «//  sifi  to  phyneal 
dtsrasr*  Vt»lahin  also  roirrs  into  the  rnmpiaainn  U  sin.  An  art 
Cannot  t«*  ralM  riJf«i/r  uninw  if  was  dime  mUmi^rtif  Th«  m  a 
msiirr  oi  t0ntet*msn€u  Th«*  wWire.  as  nrll  aa  the  a«t  rcMnmMad, 
fors  Ur  towards  irndennff  the  d<irr  criminal  or  innnrrni  ll'a  caa* 
not  frrl  r*  jliy  r*iiky  for  any  an,  howrrrr  wronf  ta  ii*#/r.  when  «ir 
UHetttMtlS  nrre  ri^'M  S>*t  c  %n  nr  h«  !p  f'w-ltnf  riindeta««4  for  an  net 
goal  m  aarif,  but  roffiimifinl  wuh  ni.>ii;*  intrntMna  When  w«  hnva 
in|ur«4  ofthera  uniatrnii<>nalW.  ««■  ir*ay  frrl  nvrry.  but  w«  mnnel  fasi 
i^mdtmtud  CimsrtrtasMUtji' M  c^u  a«:t  only  in  et<njuAft»on  mdb 
the  |pmrr  of  wdL 

li«u:Ui-i.  IS  aUi  a  nr<r«nry  in^rniiml  w  ar^ognubiltfy  An  iiial 
Xmc  m  »faiiy  a  cuuft  nUr,  fo«,  by  suppoaitKm,  ha  has  no  la 


6beyt4  or  bcnk**!!      A»,  xh^  i^rrmtrr  any  blr«tn;r.  th««  t^rrnx^t  thi>  enrm 

fit  tM  prfTmi«Wl,  to  th**  olwNlimrr  of  Vfib!M>li  nf   th**  ••"Vrfal  Livi-tf  for 
kalli  ftm<Mint  in  f4<i  |o  ihr  nmr  thin:^ 

N»4  «»filv  «i«w^  ihn  do'lrin**  <»f  pfttpttrtm^  e\i«f  U!n"i-*  n  ihe  ttiipor- 
fMhr^  of  tK«-  •••TrMi  Itwi  nri'l  ili*»  prailty  of  iJn  ir  itifr.i  *ti<m,  aiKl  n«# 
^TTM  "f  ih'  If  *il>«liro-^,  bot  ttirri*  u  i«iiii«thiniv  in  ihc  rrry  rliarac- 
Iffr  of  th«*  pun  f»r  p!rasurr.  aTkal«v;*(>us  t«>  th<'  tiafirr  of  jhr  Uw  biokm 
or  i*H^r*^l  Th«t«  thr  oU^li^nrr  or  rtolntuui  (J  th«*  nit-iral  liirt,  Irinf 
pllrt»ral  happinr**  or  tuflrrin^,  while lhi*viob*i>m  or  (*t»r-liiiif*r  of  lb« 
OMtiUl  or  inoni  lam,  br in ^  mmul  or  inoril  siitr*  rin:f  or  pl««suriL 
Thr  vmUtion  of  ihr  law  of  rv«aon,  indurrf  error  ,  an*!  thit  rrror  paa- 
iiiir«  tu  in  a  TariHT  of  way*,  arrofUinif  to  th**  niturr  fif  ihr  rrror  im- 
bib*"!  ani  rK<  rtrts  of  corrvrt  rrftionini*  OU-jm^;  iKr  Uw  of 
frim'!»hip,  in*l'a<-ra  filemmtre  in  tlm  df^rtmrnt  oi  out  nature,  and  in 
all  iU  dfprn'l'^Kir^.  and  rtre  rtf§m  of  ita  infrariion 

11*11  f  htt  w  hol«*  ran^e  of  tbouf  hi  ia  cocidrnaed  in  thia — ihr  ttlf  Meting 
of  th<*  rarHKiv  lawa  Errry  obrdiroce  In  law  rntarJt  tttf!/  Cvrry 
nobti'Hi  of  law  pumtdk^t  iiarif  tm  ike  rery  met  of  obedience  contiiM 
tkt  pl««a>irr  #■  aa4  kf  Um  lrmnt|;rf>oiion  oreurt  the  pain  Itrncr, 
the  anal<>s^T  bHwern  th«  two  cm  the  one  hand,  and  the  ple^nrfs  of 
ob<«lien^r.  or  th^  painA  of  iia  diaobedienr«  on  the  other  lleiice,  aloo, 
the  amreriAiifif.of  the  rewards  and  puniihm<*nt« 

Thit  «l<k*trine  of  th«  §elf»mft%mii(  of  all  the  Uwi  of  onr  t>ein(»,  thowa 
A#w  If  !•  that  ire  thall  be  pqniih'd.  bnih  here  an*!  hereaf^rr  It  rtf»- 
dMtr«  the  tl  M-irtiie  of  a  itUreJ  hell  of  tire  an-l  bnin«if«ne  nr  thall  bo 
■a  tf  wrre,  fkanmrj  Is  oarie/nf*— ^hiinr^l  t'V  th**  rkmrnrfrrt  wr  i^frm 
liare,  aivl  to  thrir  roatei|iien^ea  Thif  will  r<Mi«i4utr  all  thr  h'-ll  wo 
aMIl  rrrr  eiprrieiire  Heaven  fontttlf  in  Jotm/f  rtfki^  an  J  hell  m 
doMij*  ^*amt  lloih  aro  fotutttttmt,  rather  than  {ilirea  They  are  rn 
oa,  arvl  ftrma  p«r|  of  ua  .  ao  that  we  neeil  w<  w^tt  f^trih«-m  hrtrmllef 
fCoi  tbit  l*hrrno|«>|fy  rapttdiatef  the  dortrine  of  a  hrarrn  an*!  a  Ml 
horvoAer.  but  it  thotra  what %»atri /a l#i  h«WTrn«  namely,  eAeii^areV 
ike  U^t  •/  ear  ie»«ir.  and  who!  mabfO  a  Ml,  namely,  ibe  rttimhm 
of  tb«»  lawa,  Uiih  here  ami  alio  hrreaier 

Aratn  Tirtne  ami  tire  are  9fffperpHnst$mf  anil  flfft^fi^tne^ 
Tke  l*brenolof^iral  dortrine  of  the  ii)rr»«ae  €4  or  pant  by  eiefe«»>,  oai 
of  ibrir  dimintiifron  by  inariKMi.  rKiUith**  ihit  pmnl  bryr^rl  a 
Aj  alrridy  abown.  l'hrrnol«»f  y  eau^4ithrt  the  di^rine  vi  a 
MIe  tA  beini*,  ami  tluit  f^  «f.  ae  at  <-4o  u«  in  our  mt*  «ff  ^•^r»a/#  ftt* 
mmtti^if  t  and  aa  the  mme  bnnc*  ikem  that  »«  are  %09  ;  fnr  the  aff|«* 
Mt  olfoaiy  ibtw  10  pfora  a  fcJhtrt  aaio  of  oiwunca,  wMi  affllM 


mmkmmtwmam^mmMk  Aiaxm  awl  Mf  ihtdoctrtDeoriiiMntof  lil. 
HCioB  hf  CbrML  TkKMigh  it  IcaciMt  tlie  doctrine  oi  peoitciiM  mmi 
pudoa,  OS  which  Mlvataoo  hj  Chnm  m  fouoded,  yd  it  ncitiirr  rcvuli 
•  Sirior,  aoc  •hcnra  what  w«  salt  <io  to  be  mvwL  The  ooe  tpccaic 
o^cct  o^  Ravhlinii,  sppaut  lo  ow  lo  be,  to  rer««/  •  Seri#r  aiftd  din 
cloee  the  w^mms  of  MlfSlaoo,  Ml  lo  furnith  %  code  of  normb  ior  tho 
gttiikaeeof  nui*t  coadact  The  fcU  of  Adam  end  adtatioo  bjr  Chrki, 
oecuned  mfUr  the  ««#«rt  ef  SHa  wae  eoinplcied,  aad  are  tUrmmmm$ 
10  thol  Mtve  i  io  that  Phreaolofy,  whkh  valbldj  the  cootttfutioa  oad 
ban  of  Biaa*e  Bitfaf«|  eoald  aol  hate  aay  ipecific  beahaf  oa  thoM 
poiata  The  coda  of  PhiMoh^Qf  wae  OMlcd  belbro  a  8enor  arae 
aeeded,  io  that  thooo  doctfiaei  cnnaertiid  vah  ailfaiioo,  such  ae  the 
docthaei  of  the  inmiipt  eleaf  ial|  itisi  deftraril  j,  apecjel  dirine  iafla- 
Mcca.  aad  hiadiad  doctriaaii,  aia  aU  hdl  to  be  detreioped  bf  rereiaCaoa. 
For  Phff«aobf7  ^  claoa  ihoir  lawhlioa,  would  be  pbgiaruoi,  aad 
defofalofylotheBibKloiafoalwhaehishaaMuadcatfa.  Wbelhar 
IVcaohtgy  dofolopta  priadploi  lablifa  10  the  aiooeaieat  of  oftocoi 
hraihtfdpemaof  aoi.Ihwwaol,b«tI  believe  tlattthie  aim  ia  M 
tobefaeeabdhyihoBihlik 


iicTinn. 


Mm  Old  «U.  L»il  bM  oAmi  abeO  wf 
aM«idlft«ft««biMf    TMmw^tumml    Jm*  Mk  «•!.  baa.  I  «7  a.1 
itbmm,  mmB  aeiea  ftmm^  bat,  aaiil  tavaaTf  fias*  avwa.** 


b  awtali^  the  doetriae  of  peaitaMaami  paidoa.  it  eae  of  freai  ha» 
ponaaca  ii  evaa  feadamcattU.  It  m  aim  aadaridi<4.  CknmmM^ 
BMliMii,  Of  mhcf  ie  UsiJ  m  the  dadtiae  of  the  fiirfirt»a«<et  of  aia, 
Of  of  aaiatiiat  aad  ealraiioa  hy  Chnu  latdehty  acauii  this  dot- 
iriaa  oa  the  froaad  that  it  dirv<tly  coatfarra#a  mtrty  bar  of  aatvr«»  aad 
afgaee  that  the  tw>btfina  of  rrery  bw  of  aalarv  ladocca  at  owo  peaakji 
whil^  itti  obwrfaafe  briofi  wab  it  at  own  rrward— 4h»l  xi.m  doctriaa 
ef  pwuieaca  aad  foffivratfai  tbwidt  the  iwky  frnca  d<apn«yl  pmah- 
mmm^  allowiaf  thna  lo  rinbit  the  iaeiofaU*  laws  of  thnt  hnaf ,  aad 
jTMeaeapa  thaiff  p—ime     eait  thetva  aothinx  ai  •orrow  fer  mi  al  aR 


MS   IT  D  oil  iK-TY— or»  rmnrnjcoc^To  mtGirx  tiir  nscrror    ITI 

by  m  friro'l.  wKfrnt  h«'  a>vorlinu'ly  fkalUnfffd  lli«  frirn<l  npnlo^iard. 
•But  wlii!  «|.ir^  your  *»;■/«  rr  ha^r  i>  f|  i  «nh  tiiv  w-jnl"!  kt*nor\ 
Dor^  \  -jf  »«*rf.w  n!' !»••  fir  yutir  in«ii!!  I  N  ••  -^I*  ■ '••y  **'  n<> 
•p>!«'/r  I  wi/»  4.irr  •Jft*^.i^fi«»  '  If  U  ik  %••}«  rirr  U-  l.ir/r,  ii  may 
tfay  thr  iijl.!'..  ■!  hill  I  «^  rrnjjcnn  r,  Itiit  ih«'  ••!  1  i»rii«l::r  u  ill  Mill  rankie 
in  \\»r  \m  «  r:i  A  <  >ir>iul  rr«*«»iitilijti"n  i^  inipm-'iiKI*'.  h'it«r\tr  hum* 
Mr  a?*!  j-rnM.!  iht-  iran«^'rt«ior  Hut  Lirjjr  rf«iiiK'iriaio«itnrf«  fuUy 
an-1  fffiy  f'f.'m*,  ffuly  rift»rif  th«*  i^^iilty  t  .  rinii  Irncr  mxA  allrc- 
iMn,  .K.  1  ««<n  l<«M<tit«  tri-rrof^l  fnton  upon  hitu 

Thr  •!  :rin<'  <•!  p'tiiti-nrr  aii'l  par«loti  thru.  **^  t •«<  ii!ul  lo thr  maw 
im»r.  *«*  f  I'hrmunity.  ii  proTrtl  hy  Phrrnnlo^y  tn  f-rin  a  part  and 
par*-'  i  iif  *•.«-  tii!u rr  of  man.  anil  to  l«  rfi|i»i«(rtit  with  that  nature. 
Tmi- .  l';.-«n  !vy  *i>*  n  4hiD;*  al>0'4t  fiirL*iTrnr««  aiil  M|iati>>n  kf 
CAfM/  It  (r  'I'l  thil  th«*  c^rat  elememi  or  prtm  tfn*  ol  furi*i«flnrM  w 
But  <'!»'>  n  4  in'on«ifft(  tit  Hith  th^  natiirr  of  man.  btit  la  aitually  ^n* 
grmf!'  1  <  n  th^!  nature  It  prorrfl  the  ^fif  or  fitomnd  work  r#f  th» 
Chruciui  •!  >  !riii«*.  an<i  Irarra  a  f>»r  th«*  IhMr  t  >  aay  A->v  and  ky  wktm 
mr  ar«-  •  J*  fi»r^-itrn  tWrrthrow  this  dt^trinc  of  for virrn^^s,  and 
C*hri*Mi.ry  u  uvrfthrciwn,  and  rrrn  rafnl  ficmi  its  wty  foun«latioiia ; 
kit  «*tiV'i«S  I*.  ai»l  )iHi  thrrrtiy  r4aMt«h  thr  funcbmrnial  laiia  of  for- 
fiitT.r«i  f>\  I'hrivt  I*hrrn4j!o/y.  at  alrv-ady  M^n,  prnTi'«  th«  doe* 
tr.:.'  f  :  r.*MM.«««  to  ).«■  a  fiiTi/^i'Hi  of  ritriB*  iff)i.fiiitrir«a,  afi>!  ti>  ba 
et:/*   '•    I  :f»  !h«-  fii!'irr  of  min,  iti !  \\rn  \r\rrt  It  ft»r  ih*-  ll.M*-  to  tril 

BJ    "     .•   ^■-     !?■    ti    !•    •H"!    fr-.Ti    th"    r  ^f|•r•|1|rn<■r•  of  tin        Trll  me, 

Ch:  .  !  rV  ■,  ••*rri  ..n»'v  t)  inl  f  .!f  .f  tf.i«  •if:.»lv*iil  ■'     UMtthou 

n  4  «  ^  • -«  r  :t  1  k.*«  ?^  V  1'>«in  •t**«-r  n*>'l  thv  hirxlmifl  f  llom  un- 
gri'-'.l  t  •*  ..  t.iM.trrft'h  rrntiir%  «'*'fT»fiin'ty  (iil»«ly  »•>  rallMi.)  in 
t*.':i  •  .  •  ;•«  !w.:i  %iHrr  i»»it  i-f  ij'-u*  * 

1^  '  ::  f  •.  4  ^«-  ii't  irr^otai  tit  tiv  tKit  «r  ran  ttn  atfl  rr4  tir  primihed 
al  4.'  i!  .'  *.  '  !  *^r  ^a//  fttfsf  in  ^nl  Ay  M/  r<'*'v  'fl  of  ir-in* 
£rr«M  .1,  w  •.''"•  Ii  It  ihit  •■4f!'  riT:^'  "f-rn  .-"ntin'!*^-*  ihfou-hout  tha 
lifr  \f. !.  » ?.  i'  .•  ir;  fr.  thr  n%ti:ri!  t»ii-|rn''y  *4  •in  ••  l**  mmr^tmi 
III''.'  )'.  i*  J- t  ]-.#  t«  r  iiilti-r4  rrf-rm  -aluiava.  nrrr«i«rilr.  an  1  ih«i 
bi^h  arr*^*!  !^''  .". *r*  it«-  <f  t^**  trin«jrr«irtn.  in*l  rf«n«rf|iirf.fty  May% 
lh<-  ;«-*ii>T  tKit  i«  .!!  t^V.irMi**  hitr  or.  urr**!,  n«  viril  ai  tmdt 
IO«a?di  K'l'.in  •  t?«r  «>riri!  alri  i<!\   miSr 

l't..«  {  r;'k  ii^r  tbmit  that  it  ii  xur  -l.')  «'jr  |>r)iilr^T,  !•»  f  */it«*  tlia 
^.l*rr.*  M.r  (rii.t«  Mm  tirutl^*  Ul  ,  wr  fi/<4>wr«  At  lirtf  ivrfrcl 
dia|*<»'*!  *  :  ir«'i' them  wall  Um  iip<it'!'U  fui>d  (*f  iMtnuhtMe"  ||«| 
iktf  pr;n^  ;  ■'  •*iy«  tKit  htnd  ll  tearbr«  ua  that  to  **  tri  w  humao .  I* 
ft«gif«|  ditu"  '     *'  Lrt  bin  that  ia  tmbovi  an^  cMi  iba  ltf«  Ma^* 


IM  mi*  rmmnAM  vorm  hmtlb  n  crLtTVATni  17t 

m^l  !i7nh  f'>  fr*-!  ihit  h»»  »•«<  a  man,  h«  refermrd  Rut  twit  •  Wash* 
in^"  .11:1  r  Jnwn/  br«  n  .1  •lri;iikaril.  anil  you  ukr  lh»»  mnai  rlTrrtual 
■irth'-l  ;.»«*i».|r  It  r*-  |i!»iiL'r  hiin  into  ihii  ah)-u  of  ruin  from  %%li.cla 
||»  M..'j  1  .<!jt\*im-  h^Tt-  r«-.<ipr.|  A«  i:rr.ii  a  rrform  u  yrt  ijr«iinci| 
10  U'  rif..  •..*  iiii'^ij  tJi'*  hu^rhtrf*  i.f  ttn.  at  if  now  in  pro^rraa  anionf 
ikr  inr^ri  1!'  «  I*  r.irin«4  )«■  tlut  thit  ulvlc*  .laas  of  unfoitunatrs  tnuM 
pTf.^S  I;  fi.  %  :.  n-*-  mil  fj<  prnnit  ii  Htinvsnrtjr,  fliialu*«i  wilh  iIm 
U«'i-n;»>.t  •Ji"  :»  n»w  a--*  i-  f  n/  f-r  ihr  inirniiv  ral#».  at  trrll  at  in  ullMr 
4'|ti:*  !.•'•*"  .  f  iihil  iiithr>i;>y,  nil!  n  *t  a!!<i\«  to  ft'iin'-rf*'!*.  ao  iniacnbl# 
•  rl  ••«   .'   ti  ifni-4  t-.  in::*.  *'»  p^'»*h  i!i  \)\tir  mii*       An  !  in  (hit  f^rrolrsi 

of  w  >rk*«K'-  ui  I  rf4  («■  iMitlrIn!  S'li'rrM  will  rTrii  i««-rr«f#  UpOQ 
h*r  ill'.  4t'i-  -tv  whit  ir^4;»raf- -i«  *Jir  tn  a-'htctr  ht  t  «*iinf|'irfl(at 
Br  f-'c ••'*'•«  lU  /'T*  Now,  wh'-n  A  M'imiti  »in«.  }<  thr  rirr  ao 
^n.Mit.  ^-^  ir  thit  \\rr  «r.1*}rrt  19  alnM««1  Hh«>lly  lu  tauli,  aa  it  alnKMl 
alfi  1%  •  tK«  riw  tir-  It  r\rn  ihal  •hr  fiiinnl  nri'lrr  thr  n>*«l  trtlrmn  pn> 
■lib«  ..f  ifi»frii.-i-.  'f  l'\  in*»  k  mirria/r.  •till,  ih**  it  rafC  oni  i^'*|»ra- 
larl  ••■  !•'•  \i!  thr  rrt^-r.|.Wi  pftint  at  K^r  ihr  ftn;:rr  of  arorii. 
E«tT'.  •  >  ^.1.'./ /  f  hntifcint  arr  1  ii  |r^  in  hrr  ron'Irmniti'm  Ktrry 
frirni  f  •.•«ik«-t  h^r  All  rtTiplnrMirfif  f.irvikrt  hrr  Th^Mi'.'h  «iillin|f 
,  •0ri!ri  }.rt  Imim.-Iv  ^nr  'fc'-'ijiiMin  K'»«rTrr  laSifHMp,  hiii%rvrr  me- 
B>i>  \«?  •^^••n  'Kit  :•  '..ikm  frufn  h^f  Sh*-  friu«^  if^'r/.  nr  r!».-  |i«r  «-nm* 
pl»!»  .  .^if:|.';«.!  Ki  •r«rr  rr|Hil«n#*  ••ih  .1  I'f.  N  »Vlv.  fnmortal 
Mr*  1  .  !•  ^i«e  ih'-*]  •!  'Hf*  )iv  Aii.rTii  Nortn.in  n«\ontl  all  praMr, 
th\  -.i.f  \V  fhv  cf  all  iTiifafiiffi.  thv  r%.irn|>lr  *  A^i  il  v%ll  h* 
J*li'  '^  I*  Ml.;  f-«  'I'  from  *•  l.»  li  lh<>  i«inHt  nhon,*if1  i4Hrr«ina 
^r.«'.  ;fi  u!.'  ■". !  •  •*r\  •  A  %%iinhi  •:»frr  rf  ih**  i-rrii  api««fl«*  and 
mtr".  r  ■■*  ri  »•!!  r-firm*  <  io  #m  Wt^^nr  yr  •i*i'*r«  "f  mt>r.il  r^ 
fcr?:  T    1   h     inrn    ^rsritrmi   i*rj^\frfirm        KatSrf     r»f#.i/4   ihrm , 

fjf  *.  •■••  •  j<  »ij-*i  prrrr|if.  Iiy  firiM**  afVrr  paraM^.*  hr  rMmpU 
•Ibrr  •  i«  .    J.  .  <  *hf m  }r>\'.i9  iT|-»i!-4lr,  rn^ifr^,  r-ini'n%n>l.  liii  ilitri- 

pl#^  •.»!.■  i.«  f'.;»  J  r*- rrfiin''ffiMv  •'tifitii.in  tir'-i**  I  l«fi,j  lo  ar*  tha 
Wi'Kfi/l  '  .ii'j  :.  ir:i»*fi-  riirn<l"*i  l«»  thr  ni'if.il  rrf-»'m  <-»ti»r  WijQ* 
4rr«.  tt.\  \\.%  '  -/.i:-!,*  prinripir  work  ly<  Ma  «irt'«f«  |»  tti«^  f^it 
Una  rifrtf  ..*  i'S:.«ciin  «iftiir«  ft^  riiliiral«*«l  Ai»1  irnm«wa«traMjr  will 
tbr  !f  r*.t  ihrf  r  if  |{Uil!«^  naankinJ.  aa  wril  aa  hi!  th#  l^irfinaif  auul  to 


fci«*:<««  ./!>.«>  h'ilWM  m^    i»«v  lkAa««r *«!•»«    /•##«   «#^»w«r#t    •!•««»•.  A*. 

Afti  4  «  <ftM«tnn|  I.,  wmh  •««•  lb*  Uanwrf  mmj  a  I  ■  ■  W  ba«aa  aaaw* 


whi.'h  (hM  tr3n«m:Mi«in  »  »h'twn  to  ap|)*>rtaan  to  the  whole  man,  both 
■iri.Ml  an  1  jih)*!..!! — (•!  (it%«'a«r«  of  ImaH  I^kIj  aiitl  minJ^nrtur*  and 
▼Ki  •  i;.  '  .  !•  f  )  N  lu.  1^  !\ti  ti.  -trine  ii  ■  if)U«ii«M|  all  the  original 
Mn  Ln  »uri  t'>  riirMi"!  .-y.  it  n<4  t.i  iitin  Ni»r  i«  this  rer»ion  of  that 
d»ti.:.i  r*  }•  i!*.-t«  t.i  f  !')••  r  r«-i«<-ft  <<r  j.i^!.  • .  f  >r  n  tins  ri^pAl  that  chil 
dri  M  i!i!'.< ;  !  ''i-  irHf.fil  nn  i  ii. -r-il  %:i!'i>«.  ti.**.  aiil  I'-ipatuiitift 
tti  \\  .:  J  1  .  ••  1*  ti.«  ti  Ij't  !•  ..'.I  Jf  i-r'»  |*jvi.« .  (!:•  fi.  uat  loo 
ki'  .'^-  «••  4.!  !)i«.«r  uli..  .1.  l.iitii  a.MihM  iKi«  (l<>*-ifiiit-  Thr  fun- 
da."  •  r/ii    I        r.ii'      I  *  ».•).     I    l>    ••  ?■•*•  f'l    rr  •  .-'iiTj..!  \y    I*ltr«  litilog)*  , 

an  1  -. '  t  '  .  •  I  •  v.i..  II  •..  i:.  .l;!..  !  » \  \\.i%  *%  uu\\  tfit  \f  r»i«ii»  a#  to 
br  '.  '.  1*  if  I  1  II-  uv  -  t  >   U-  r'  3  li!;,   3>liii.t:«  1  I'V  all       Pa\iir  him- 

•rl:   VI     i:!  1  t.av*    \*%l\       «i;^/ ■'.'«./  It  .i  !:!»(!.  U     'll  1  •  lt«*  rl'ili)   l.ltr  ;;i)rnil 

toi.  !- '!.  :'i«-  !  trifif-  r*.  ;i  .m  t  i(«  Ti  ;?\ .  .iii  I  «  w  u  .«•  i' •-!  *ii  nftp- 
Uiy  1  ■  -  \ut\  ij  i'-  •  t  i.tr<.!:ury  •!«  •  *  \.\  w  i\\  uin  •  myflitA  hiin 
Ian!  I.  •  .«  i  1%  If  If  Is  Mill  citmpft  a"*«i.t  fi  (hii  t  *aI«iiiii1ii'  JijC- 
Uiit'  i«  :.«  i«  :;* -l:t*«'l  Sti  '.  m  hiU-  i'  •'.••iitii  !*»«■  f-iti  1  iiii<  nt.il  licic- 
Irii.-  '  f  :*'.  •'  ty.  It  i:iiti  ri.»'!y  iii<»lili<«  i:  "  •  iirj  h  »-i,  (hat  n*iw  il 
both  .  ;''•  •>*:  i«««iit  lit  I  •  .il!«  f -rAi  nur  •  liiuiatn'ii,  uhir«ai  ih<-a 
a  II  /:  ..'  I  !■  •.;.  'MT  yi*:.  ••  aiil  .  -ir  t».\-u  *li.  .•  J"»»  Phritiiolii^y 
har::.  :.  .  i%mi  i«;i /r/if  v  j  m.i  .'r/^.. /.  ,  j^.  an  i  that  I  «•  n  the  vrrjf 
p  ;..r  «ri  u:  .  ^  tS- y  tliltf  r  i:.'i*;  -xt!'!)  aii  I  f'.iii  lilli' itl.ii!\  Ar.l  in 
J..;'.  ■  •.  /  ■•  ...  ••ii.f  }\  :■.  .v*i!  .  ■:.*.!.!  i..ar.-,  a  Uiiii  r  |»'iiil  now 
C..I.  •■  '      !•.•*  !1  .:!••'•••!•.  ill\  i!.  1  -n!'     '?.rf  .  r::.  . I-, 1  tl  -  ti.i.r* 

h:*  I  :.-•;•  :>••.  t.'  :■  \.  5  tt:.^:i,  •  .i!i  *i.!  -  \i.r  •iiif  {ar,!  li^at  ihe 
tit  •  !.  •  r:t  ■..;  'V   m        r.t:*iUr    riiiMiLi  u...   t<   f  -.rul  *.•» 

•  p;  .  ,    •  :     J  .  •'    «  .  I  -^    '.     •»•;;•!    .!.     'j  t.-     i.     *    .;.    I.»J'  '•  A 

jjj.  *f    r- :  .•    ;     r       fni;*--   u,;i    |'*.:mjv    /)   N     t     .:.  I   !•   U        li  .f, 

»'.  .j  ..I*..-       :    r  i:  .!.;:♦!. .:..      ../•/' <i 'h*  ,-;•  I'^v  .-.i.  I  r.    ■■*  !  iij- 

ilai    •  :*       »  .  I  a-     •  .i;.  i  |«  :.•      ! ,.  !  if-  !;,  .!     in  :li«   it  ••■  r     !»« > 

I  ■  4      •      !.'i     :.;:..  .•    II.  I   •:,•.'*.  .;•         i;.     *1    •     •«  l^rf  :««•:.  :hfl 

1r[.^.  .^  :-•■*.■*  'i  ,^K\  a*.  1  |.f :  •  •  •  r-  ,  .  •  i  \.  I'l.  •  l»  1  ."•».  ^tA 
lh.««  »:.  .  i  .  •'.•  II.  i- .  .•  •  ir  •  . .  :.  •*.:■,.!:»•■?)  j:  '•  l.rr 
lUJ.  r-  1  •  *:,  «•  .  »\r  '*.;»,!  I.  '  r  i  .nja**::..;  I  ■  ■  »'fc«  •:*%•• 
fc»:.;i  '  1..  |;.t  '■  i  :i^  i.«  r- n'ifr;jily  at.  i  j.#«.?j^i  \.  •!.'■"  'Oup 
wl  <  •  1  ,<#  1  -  1  r..;tr.  ■  ^•\.  n  i'^  |*  .i.tii,^-  -u:  '.l.*  •  i.«t«  li-'f  •.!  ««!»• 
til-  r.  i:.  J  !ii«  U  !  t*:  .:i  •  i.'t- ;■  r  r ■  f.  I' .  .t.^'  »f  ■  t  »•  ;.  •-  m;  "4ii«g 
— .•  if  :.  ,  ;.  it  tiuiy,  u'if  /!■  -I*-  •!  ;rs»..  .  Ai.  1  ti.*  .t^M^O^i  .  (  <  tuj 
M  |.  ■/-•i  .1  .t  Ky  I'hr rnol. i^'\ .  K«-  i/'  l«  i^.ril'iily  n.lh  !>.■•••  *»»« 
Uii«««l  «tj«i  ^.iy  in  ih'  Nr««  i'raUiU' ;.:  «  i  h  .i*  ).*«  t<nci<il' t.  r.  bit 
|HllKr,  )..•  MiteJ  Jill,  hia  paUffUily,  h«f  t|uii*.ualfty,  h*i  tirtnArt*.  hu  t^ 
«Mri4-biy,  iL**  At  iha  |K«)«U>  rc^uuc*  ui  lo  W<*  /'^i  ^^^  frprrttwia 
tkmnif  m  iJm  ci«nai  of  iha  Clu suaa  viftiMi  a*!  onr  (T«bI  ** 
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PRRFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDmON.  ii 

h  civinc  puhlii  i\\  til  tiiM  lifitiiri-,  (!>•■  Autl^ir  l«  kiut  jirMiiif^  to 

thr  ri»"  /•  :.•:.<!  i!t'!ri-  ;tiiJ  ffiu-M  tt\  \hv  rh'-«:*,i;»«tH  w  J.  >.•  .iri|  iL 
>.i.i  I'  «  ir..:i.  ■  :  \\  .il«  :^^•*M.  N.  \  ,  ■•  I'  :*  \i  t'l  .i!:  •?.!  !•  :n|H-r- 
.1:1  •  .I|-i-*.^  |*\ir  S.  ;•!:••  l.i  .in!  **  1  ?.•  \{*  \  M-  M  ■  -.*  n,  of 
J.f  k-  1.  \I  !  .  '  I  -I  •  '•  \N'-  ?-.u.f  J..i\i  ?:..*  sn  ;  r.:.'  Ir  .-  .i  f>>iin- 
I  .  •.  ■  f    ?f..    \.  ■>   !.-•  ■  t    T.rn;»i'.iri.  .•  r:*it.  •:  P.     I<    ■.     N     W. 

»  i»r  :.  !Ti  . I  I. ••.-.  s.i\n  ..|  ii  ■•'  ^^  .•!■..•. \.  :  !•,!  \'- v  -  n. .  4JI 
.!"f^.j  r  \i  t  .i.'i  ;-  virtil  iiuA  \.^'\.'\  :  •  •.  .1'.  .  r.  I  •-  .;  ;  ln-a- 
•.  •.  ■     •■     ■.(.**':  1 1  •:,:•.  r.ifi'  •■  tu  <  \    :  :  \  .■•  •:    .  ■  •  .!  " 

"Ij.  •  ..  •.  I'*.:.?:-  :  .'\'.i!i.|  V>y  '■  .•//  .  r.-.  :.-.  ....:.:,  !  ]■  :•  lie 
;■.■•:•  ■  :  .r  .ir.l '.^.  ?  .1  !••  !J.«- ,:•  nir.il  r-  t  ;.  ir.l  ^«  .-.  .1  .»  |- ru'.al, 
•**.;  -•  •'.  'i  riij'*  vr.  •  If  S  '•  II-  •■*.  iri^v  .n!  •  :  '  •  ■  .•  .f-.. .» r.  I  ;..  !|.  i^- 
*:•  'i  \  '  '  -.il  .If..!  ^.  i::i  •.;::*  <.  r:.!;-  mI-  i^  .!-  .  ■  ;.  v-  ..h  ■  \  •?..  .!:  .iik* 
.!•■!,  A '...  !.  :.  •  i  vi  n  l!n  \i  ;:i'*t  !^  •  u.ll  r  iL^  !  •  l..n.-»  !t,  .»:•  !•  mmM 
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MLAKCB  (If  TUDwuasm  I 

kr«!.  %n*\  ill  li^nix  njiulU  ^alan«-ni.  !■  thrrr  km  murh  nf  ifw  i 
i«  {«i«i  r,  \f  I  l>iii  tiiiir  aiUnn.  MiiiiAt  tiir  tu«  n\»  lir  ii«imivit. 
ihr  «iul-iiiiitnr  prrju\  |irr«SiMniiiilr  iitf  r  ihr  ni' fiLtl.  llMMicti  thrrr  miT 
hr  phy9\  -rf/)Mi«rr  an-'.  •  lijuwnrnt,  tiirmuli  Ulim  iitlir  ItirnL-il.tiiiiniUfll 
|fn««rif««.  rii.ir*<  :ii9«  ajuI  iiiiU.M  nf-%«  nl  lf«i!n^«.  « ith  bai  litUr  tiH  the 
•nirilfr'iijl  sjiii  iiMi  murh  of  tiw  aiitinil.  I!iii  «hrrr  ihr  iiirntai  ffraUy 
|vrr|«tiii!«nu«,  ;hrn-  mil  («■  km  murh  niiiHl  f*ir  thr  \niA\  ,  kHi  frrai  vrnai- 
ti«f  tir««.  *.■••  rni;i-h  inirfMitv  iif  Ifrimj*.  ■Ml!  I^it  tiMi  «if{i.i«ik*,  km  murk 
irntiiiirn*.t:i«iii  .uiJ  rr  finrtiiri.t,  «iiii  a  k  niUiuM  V\  |<rmtf*ilv.  whn  h  ind^ 
era  MIX  rari\  il«-itii. 

'Ili'^r  k-ni|«-ramniki  anil  Uirir  {>rr«W«niinaiK-r  ma\  (v  apt] y  ruin |iar^ 
fci  t?sr  BT^rr-ii  pif«  *i  a  ■•i*  ifiiUiat.  'Pir  »i».il  !■  thr  %iiHw|.  «atrr.  Art, 
Ptram  ir.'l  rti;»j:ir,  uSirh  jn*!*»i-«  \Y.r  pni|ir!iin;:  jMimr.  \\\^  ini*tiir  if 
thr  hulk  .  i!n-  Mil  rt-J.  l)»r  (n-irht  am!  |i7«Mrr'  r*.  ^^  hf  ii  thr  tiial  pf^ 
dxmm.ic  •.  I*  in  ir.iil.irrun-«  iiii-it  ■ti-.iiii,  in«'f»  \\\:u  rnt  x^\  .  nn»n  ■.ii-jmlir, 
Bj'-rr  an. i:.  ill  \  iJ<\ii  \)  v  >'riiri,  firm*,  m.'.  r:.ti».Ir  r..:i  m.rk  i-f!.  «hirh 
pna'<««  an  i»\rrt1««n  inj»  I'l  frciiri*  ^iiil  I  ivi.iin.  :\  rr«t1«  •«tw»i,  •  hiifK 
pf»-«»  ir»-.  an«l  I  Ii^'-il't*  'ji  ripU^lr.  'V^\r  \,  >n  l».iP  a  p^■!lCl^•u■  i  hrat, 
■fta)  in  aTitH.:^t  «.!  annual  j-tur  B!nii>«t  ■■-■%.'rM!  •iinrr-.tMri.  y^\*.\\  \ni\  1 
9n.\.\  *••  I'l.  Ilinrf  m.'h  M-j'i-rh  a  l.:iTj.!T»tI'*i  ji.irt  «tf  Ki«  ■trm^th.  1^ 
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Km  iilcniity  Hid  privonilitv.     Coirfd  yo«  c«t  Aom  hiai  Vmh  afW 

{■lb,  ami  onr  (mrtiuii  »A  hia  k>iiJ\  afirr  MmUirr,  until  iKr  irWrwrrrmi 
•way,  lir  wiNiki  Iw  thr  aanir  man  BtiU.  providtd  hw  mifi^  wivr  Irfi  dM 
•■Bf ;  bill  Irl  innaiiy  clrranfr  that  anW,  or  Irt  dralh  •rfiamp  il  Inioi 
%m  buily,  and  hr  is  ritil  l)ir  umr  prmm.  Wr  (rrl  ihal  hia  iUrkaa  AoAf 
li  MM  ktmufif.  ll  la  mir  iiii#m/«,  ciur  tnorai  cnpahUi%fM^  mir  |iuwn«  cii 
ikoairiil  and  Irrlinf .  whirh  ruciattuitff  iiur  «rr>-  eawnut  ami  Buh»imee, 
mm  prr««ifialii)r  afid  iilmtiiy.  drah  and  bUmd  bnnf  our  titrtUing  only. 
M«y  Uir  r&rm»tf  iil  nund  m  notr  Catifuinff.  mnrr  painful,  morr  ptrna 
■nbif*  ihaa  that  u^  the  body.  **  $'oiupta»  minimi  imt^ar  ett  91MM  cof^ 
f9riMr 

If.  ihrfvforr.  iKr  rffrri  of  alrubid  la  food  at  all.  it  muatba  tfry  food. 
tf  bnd,  bad  in  tha  vrrr  hif hrsi  piiaaibir  drfrw.  aod  bad  upon  mt  wmj 
m9€m€t  and  90%^^  md  craiiv  of  thr  man*  bccauaa  it  atorma  the  wry  tin^ 
dd  of  iiur  naturr. 

In  two  way*,  ihrrrforr.  6rvt  by  the  fnvt  amount  of  bkHtd  arni  to  ih* 
ktnd.  and  arrumlly  by  iia  riffvta  upon  ihr  nrrvoua  ayanua  in  frnrfil. 
■nI  tha  brain  in  partarular.  and  rapmally  upon  thr  mirmal  nrrroi 
4b  alruhfilir  li.|uoff«  imuip  and  atunuUir  thr  bram.  and  thrrrby  thr  1 
td  farulura.  tor,  aa  alrrailv  ahiwn.  tu  r&rilr  eiiher  la  to  ririia  thr  cither. 
PKtUnisrriON  Vlli.— 71ki«  tJlrm^rJinary  rondenMoliom  wf  tim^ 
•Am  u  €^»%t  K»rmATSD  upon  ikr  KAas  of  Ike  hrmn.  p^wttfrnthf  atitm^^ 
itfMr  ih^  m^Tthi  *%ia*L  pr^pennties^  trkiUt  ii  trraknu  tkf  m^raimtd 
ImiiiUfiuni  faruiiies.^Kcrunhn^  to  i'hrrmdnfv.  L*ir  or^ ana  of  thr  an^ 
mtl  pfftiprnaitira  afr  loraird  m  thr  hose  iif  thr  (mun.  rUmr  to  thr  body 
vbirh  llwy  irnr.  am!  «hi«r  vanta  thry  au|i|flY.  m  that  thr  inlrrroa^ 
airalinn  brtwf^rn  Ihr  two  la  ffrrally  tardiUlnl  hy  thrir  jvtlapiMUaa, 
mndiUiinv  of  rarh  rirrtinf  a  rrnpnM-al  indurm-r  apnii  thr  aUIra  ei 
olhrr.  lint  Ihr  fm>riU  orran:  thr  hif  hrr.  rrii(Miu«  ami  U««i-Uk« 
amuiarniB,  harr  thrir  kiraiinfi  m  thr  lypry 
pnrtifin  i>f  thr  hrad.  aa  iai  rrimivr^l  aa  pa» 
■i'4r  tnim  tliittr  influrrava  whirh  diaiufb 
thr  iMMh.  a  WMM^  pruvMicMi  iht*.  wbilal 
inlrikrri  la  Uiratnl  m  thr  fcirrhrad. 

Aoin:    thr  iicfww   of   ihr    prrrrpUf* 
finilbr«.  whirh  ar«4uirp  and  rrtain  kmivW 
'!«r.  §ri%r  Ihr  rafifiiia  kimfe  *4  mrmnry, 
'a'l'l  *«n:if   man  tn  nmtart  with  malk-r  and 
itp  ph^Biral  |>niprrtira.  arr  U«-a^l  anmad 
ihr  r\r,  rUw^  to   ihr   bnilT  afain.   vhllN 
Ihr  tttftnm  fiC  rraoiin.  ihr  m><4r«|  g%(\  ei 
(•«mI  hi  miffi,  nrrup«-  thr    hifhr*!   |«jnioa 
ef  tS«-  f>»rrSr>l.  \v  .r.f  ilw*  fir  r«-m<»«rt|  irum  ihr  bnd«. 

Mi-W  nr".  tVr  •nl*Tryr  \.tt  ifii«  .  m  alr«r«U  •hiiwn.  M  thrrr  arr* 
vral  ^•"•"*  *'*"'*  ;«-r  rrfif  rifr**  nt  t!.r  rihitrralntn  (triHturv^l  K\  alriihiJ  ra^ 
rw^  ki  tV.**  ^--•'>{  fK.m  k)  a*-v  f>'.hrr  pnrtiiin  i»l  thr  •«■•!«,  twl  ihw  sumtt* 
Iai  M  ^tn^rn/r «.'#•/  u;k«n  ihr  A^ojr  «•!  llir  tirun.  «ir  apmi  U^r  orfani  «if  iha 
mmmai pr  -f^'\nii9  9.  thrrrt>%  r^ailinff  ki  ihr  hifhrM  cWffrr  cif  tnrtamrd 
1^  m-f '-  )  ^tf«n.  '.Tir  mr^vlv  amtmtml  natoffv  of  mas.  but  travmf  hm 
f  ami  rraaiPfiifi^  pnwrra  Ur  in  ihr  laar. 
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kril.  «nii  i!l  ^*tHii  rt ;uJ] y  halanrnS.  1*  thrrr  Inn  murh  nf  ttie  mottfV, 
Ihrrr  i«  }«>«c  r.  \  1 1  i*tit  iitlir  at'U«iii.  mi  liiai  tiir  ui«  nta  \te  licinnaiit.  IlnM 
Ihr  «iul-m<i|i\r  I'fr.iuv  |irr«Siiiniii-ilr  u«i  r  tlir  nH-riUl,  though  thrrr  maT 
br  phyn  -«f/|Miiirr  an>!  •  nj>'\iiirTii,  liirmiiil  lirbm  iitiir  mmtii.tiH)  miMV 
|[T«««nr«*.  riijr*i-iit9«  ami  i»li(i.M  nr««  ••!  |f-«  linir.  with  Inn  httir  nf  the 
Milriif  r'.ii  il  mil  tiMi  niuf'h  nf  \\w  arwinal.  Mii*.  «  hrrr  ihr  iiirntai  cv^raily 
|irr|*tici< )rr:&*.«  •.  \\\rrr  «  lil  !«•  Iim  nn^rh  lliirHl  f**r  thr  fmdy.  Iimi  %rra\  M*im* 
tivrnr««.  •!>•  7iii:i'h  iiitf  tuiilv  nf  tirurt;:,  am!  lliat  Iini  «xc]iivilr,  litf>  RltlHl 
■rtiiiiDm  Lilian  I  .mj  rr  tinrni*  i.i,  « iiii  a  u  mU  iif  %  Ui  prrmrity,  whnh  iiid» 
OM  an  rariy  ii«-ith. 

Thr»r  irni]«  nmniui  uiii  llirir  j»mW»niinanr^  may  U-  apUv  min|i«rd 
•r>  thr  •r^rro!  pir«  nf  a  ■ti-iinUiat.  'Hir  %ital  i«  ihr  vkmmI,  «airr.  Art, 
■tram  :kr.ii  rtif  irir.  «hirh  |>nH|iii-«'  ihr  |ir«i|irlhnc  |Miiirr.  X\\r  mntl^r  if 
iKe  hulk  i  thr  rni  nul,  tltr  fnifhl  am!  |i.iM«prt-r".  U  tirii  thr  wxaX  pff» 
dnrntrvkto*.  It  ni4niilartun'«  mc»rp  •iraiii.  m<>iT  \tt:i]  rnrrpy,  ninn-  ini|iulir, 
Hinrr  iri.i:ii:i-\  ihm  ihr  hriin.  firnf«,  ain!  rr.ii^-lr  r:;*!  iinrk  ntl,  whirh 
|mH'*fr«  an  n«rrf!ii»inir  nl*  fivitni;  onii  |>.iMiiin.  a  rr«iic-*«nffiiii,  «  hi|fli 
pn-«^  ir«-.  anH  i  hA'*il<i\  ««•  r«)«U«kr.  Thr  l^'n  h^  a  prnihci*'U«  f  hrat, 
■till  in  amiMiiit  n|  annual  |a<«»i-r  Blmi««t  )w«iinil  runrrfiUiiM.  with  hul  1 
Mnall  ^r.'in,  ll<n'-v-  nirh  M-jn-rly  a  hiitiilrmfth  pari  nf  hi«  •tmifth.  hot 
wi;h  «k'll  i!f-ir|i»|«^!  hmn  ami  nmr«,  nsan  «-in  jfrnnii»h-n  a  ihnusaad 
In*'!  !;  "n-.  |i.w^  :hrfw«<  «*!;■  mil  rnii«niUr  ny^ti  m  crratly  iirrtli'mirulr^ 
tflrrr  I*  bai  miH-h  huik  ;  thr  jirnMin  mil  nin««*  •!.•%! I\  anil  lirl  \n\x\  lilllr« 
mys  .ni!  •i.fh  r  ••r.ly  p*i>;H'riii*n.ill\  hiijr.  .uhI  iI  it.r  nirntul  i«  ai«n«rak« 
kv  ..'••iiw-  lit  ii.'i  f  :«(-•,  a  •trani'iT  in  nf'inrnif  nt  -iiitl  inti  Iirriu.il « njn\  mml, 
ipt?  *  J*  r.j  *'ti'.  (•  u  ii^fvnfrrv.  ihr  tinil  i-I  hfi  tn!l  *•■  U*»  ltr*il  IrriffiW 
n!  '•■  '#■  %iiir*»  n.nninf .  IT  t*itn*iirr  *.}  r  2»r>  i!  riiil*  nf  r 1 1» rrn»"r,  r^mrlTp 
in!rl;.."ii,l  iTi  •  v.u*r\\  r7:Jnylrlrn^  III:!  «  !.i  fr  l),*-  inrntal  fTtatlv  |ir9 
di»ri.  -.  iv*.  '^^  % r**r  1  IB  lit  t  r!  Mlm,  !f*r  rnt  rv:r«  «itf  t^r  «\  airni  amlmni 
fpiri  •' •  .*  -t^r-.-.r  ij  ;iri'ti«  aii«l  niu»«*h  p.  ami  i*«inrrnTm!n|  in  ih«»  hnui* 
W*  •■  ■:  •*  .  ••-••r;«i.-.<#«  '.hr  \i»il  {«i«rr^  !  i«'f  r  '.h  -n^Sf  \ltij  nrr»n«  ran  mail- 
nf  If  fjrr  t'l- r»-«  .;.f  I\.  'I'h:*  ii«  rr-lrr  ^'f  (.  «  hil«!  i!  i«n-a!l\  a'.'CnirnliillMi 
la^  n'«.  .-■••'-..|ia«  •  ^  rrri  t7iir«-itral)i  T*  ;•  jiTirn-t;»  r.  «  *■.!!••.  'Trt'tljinfl  ihp 
rai.M-  if  •*  r  pr>  rn1;n  ilci'h  nf  pn»-'«  .  i.«  rhilil'i  n,  ra<.li<in«  rirrwui** 
pa»rn*.!  f.  -,  •••,r-«  nni  Ui  |irr«a  ih*  ri  !.'f»  inl  .n  •'inJv.  lr«l  f.v  inrrra»in|[ 
ihr  j.*v'i.  fv  nr'V  r  nf  l*ir  hr.iin  ihc  \  **  i:«  *  II  •f\  lf,#in  mln  ?n  r  irl\  rriW^ 
It  i«  a!>«i  :!'i;«trklr«l  hv  thr  ill  \,rx\')  .  iK.r  i!\ •{«-jr«sa.  •).r  n* 'T>in«nr««. 
hrail-v*.'.  r'TM.  A«'.  nf  f««lf  hti  rif\  -r.  !  •rilrti!if\  r'.x^mr*,  i- i!  hv  ihr 
inir  lri-»iis!i.>  !i.«tf  nr««  «if  *,).•»«•  ••»!  Tii  t»*r*-t  rnn'^l  iiilM:rr  t'-naum^ 
ll«rf_nnl.f  •  fi  i.aijjr\  •!  tn  >K.il*  anii  r  i?Tti«  •-*.r«l«  •!.  «  h:«*}.  ir  ..'..  <*r«rak 
vitJ  f.ry^'.i  ^r  «?  irf%  ytMr  ?Tijn«.  T^i«  il  •j»rf  j-f*.ii»nnf  ;*»•••  Sa^lnM 
l^iT.f   !•  »•*  \  jii  J''ri\  ,  fi«.!.  Ar    jrw-rii*.  .*'  \  t^r  «t2>*«t«iU-i  f'riTjr,  um| 

if  J*i\*  •■  I'll  ».«'tl  knil  nr«tj»fr  iJir  I*^:  *'i!  in.-r  *«-'iirrn  l'  r  u  rn|tfT»- 
ll#nl«.  *^«  \  «<•.'.!  tiir  min\  palirn*^  nhimi  '.!.r\  now  lft*r  tf  tnaiH 
k"v!  :m  frfir-ii  ti.n.'.J  i,r:!\  ki*-p  !hrw  Ir i?ij- r*n-r»  f«  npiilU  h*' inrtirf. 
if.  ••■rn  *A.r\  "*fr  ^^•-••nii"f  tHTii*.".  l*r\  i»in:'il  '.lUif  mi«fr  if.'!  think 
ir-«!  fr»''.r«».  i»  *  .  •■,  w.ifn  i'<<«n  »jfh  laJn-?.  ihr\  «»«iii!il  rr^t  an«l  rrad. 
W*'rt|  i' r\  >  11  r  'ik*:.  iu-f«-  fi«»|  iKan  rt.n-  ir  •Kr\  •■  ti' !  rr««i»np  iht 
bmlvnrr  »»■•€•  -,  •.'  •  !«•..  if.  \\r  |t  •  i.  afV.  \>  m  •ih.!.?  iikr  ■'  r  ritrrmt 
0|>;«Milrll.»'.«hirhrau«ri!  -Jiririli»i>fiirr— «hM  hiiucil%  >{  iJV'*C^*'| 


TUB  rri«rL*Ti^o  »fr«r-r»  or  ALroMnu  || 

Valns*  *'  .  PnJ  »'ii  ■:  !•  I  !i  !  •.  n  .,!.  r*  mmi'  f.-t  l.-n.-.  .nil  Imi  «l«lir»le 
■B*!  r*  ■-■  II*-.  w  ii. ■-!■.■•  ■'•  .■  .  \  i  .  i«  :.i  . -.ir*'-:!!**  ih!  ^  ulir^riiv  ;  l»ul 
Ita  f  I.:  '^  w   ..   trii'".!     .'   .  -    .-.  II..'..    u«;fi".'.i    jm  :t  «  *.,  i  ••iii'miiiui^ 

Ulili'^    «   ■".  J  •     'i-^ 

I  III  ...)•'•  H --t '.'  \i  jNiu  •  r  .«"' !■'.;•  Ik-  \  .-.ri' 11.4  !.:•.!«  1 1*  iiM  iimry 
BDfl  1^      •        ■.  til  ••■■•'•••:  .11 1  .■  ■  ".  k"."\*.'  '.*  ..VI  ,'!%  I'n  i-MiiiM  I'.r- iivf  r 

hl»  f  •■■•.  1*  •!.;•.  ',f  :..  \  '  k  .  ;.!  *  I  H,  ;.  •'...r  .tTu!  '  lik^  r.  Kf- «i  ii| 
br  t  ,••:.  .  .  '  I  'i*  •  .'..;•■.•,  I  .-*•■;»•  :r.  .i.  I  i«:!"  .  •■,  •■.  .m.-!  If  ii*..' ijn'il" 
of  a».  •".'■..•  Sr.ii.'i  (v.«  'M  :.  •:;■-.'..:;■.•.  '.l..:!'.-..  -•■.*•  r  !i  v-I.  .rv  l?i6 
prn-'i'w.  "r.iill  'i.t  mlf '-r.ti  «  jr- •-  •iiiiunt.  f.'  m..  h  i\<  i  h  •• '.fi*  «1 
mrriffrv.  '-•  u'li*-'*-  Ui  i*ikiii:ii^:.  !  •  •»:.  i«li«I  'i  .  i»r  \*r.i\^  !..«  t  lif  ".Iji  to 
htxr '.,-   1    -r  .••  ■  .1    r.i.i!'»  pi.  •■»..%•  I   •.  •  in- n  :\   •:.•■■'..'..•..■•■,  -r Si  1. !•!».•, 

vmlu*I*«*.  .■  !  t' o  ^''t  *if  :i.  •%  K'»iV»  ii.-^i  '.I  ri  .••«ti,  |..«  fcrj-m  .i  ii/i  ni  iirij 
Will  *i»  ••-•  I  ■  '.'.r  I  :.i  l.i:M»'j  .1  •*  •  .f'..  .1  •  ■  .  ...::  k  .-  •.•■  ■  :  ,i  Iiii! nn^. 
Rii'.  1*  ?!  •..:.•!  *:'  I  ,  .  .'.  V  r.  ,:..  -l,  •' .  |.  ■  .i  ;.  ....  -.  .'i  .n!  .m'.  in  ilr- 
n»i«  >•.*.  '  "  *•  I'".»T  w.»r%  <.ji  i:-.'  <  i«.r.''".  •  t'  .•^*  :>  n  .  •••■  'i'.  *•  '"irlii- 
Mim«  ll-  »•  i.i\  t'.«  1,  ;.-;  ^,|  jMii  I  i.--!trkl  I, ;•  ?;'..« ..ri» -.ill. li  i  «ii-l| 
h>lin  .•!  i.i.J  '.r:  \  ;  .  ■•■;'.  v  Jj.iii.  .  «•■  !•-•  ••.'  11  •  ••  •  •..  -il'i-li^r 
B>r«.:  ■»;  ■  I  ••  ..',\  :■.  •  n  :*-.;i  >%  ■•  •  ;i.^:.."  '•■  ;.i  !  ■  *-  »  |'  '•'  ■•'"'•  j"  '^''S  ^•"•« 
|h#  ■••  •.  ;^  ■•.'..  r;.r  ir.«  •!  .I'T.*  "i/  *.  '!  .  I:;";.  'I'..*  i!-  .  i  ,  •;- in  ril 
Dfil  '■•.'.  •  -  :••  ■  \  ■»*•..  "i  il  ••  I  •■■  .  ,.-■•!  r.  I  1  T'  ..'i  i  ?i  :!:.'■•»./•  •  i«ilh 
ihr  ■'.    i»'  (    "•■'■,!:;  ,ri  ;fi.  I'!.  *  ..:  •    ■  ^.  -  w  •,  it  ;*        ..•■*    «Hr.fii| 

nmi"  ■•:  •«  .••  .  •  :r  •  r.  .  ■:,  •-  \*  u'.  •  ■  :  1 1  *•  ■•»  •  i-  •  *•.  i^hilat 
itp  u'  -,  ■  ,  .-:•.,.  '* .-  !• '., ;  ,  ;.  ;  ;  ;,,  ■•..  . ,,  ;• .  «  ..-M  ,!  % ,.  m  •,  jiid  ihi» 
fa!l  ••        ■     ■      :.'••'•■••'..  .  tr:    T.-fi. •!.■•.•  -ij.M^*  IS.  i.'ifc  .1  !       '!*!..■  pn»- 

Cipl.     :;.j.     ,  •    .■ ^     •,,      .      '    ..     I  .■...-..  • 

\,'  '  ■  ■■•*%•.'■•'.•  .'i  ri  ■■.  .  I  '  *■.  nr7  •:,•••:!  »i  ".t*  !i-  bi  Tif^ 
Inr.  T'  •.  1  \':.  *#-•••  u  ■■  '..i;*.  .  '.-.■.■■  ...■•11  n  •••'!!.  ■■|il  t)ufl 
inri     -..■.»?•  .1.       !•   I     ..'  I-  ....■.•::  .   tf..-  •  .;•*•.  j-I  nntiol 

^ir;  !  *  ■  I  :•  '  \  .  '.'-r  r'vr  t^it*!,  T  •:  -■  \  .•■--!■  ':■•.'  .'  ,  :  i!>  ^m  fi»rr 
ihi  i;  ;  "  *■  <■!  i  i '\  i.'-*' i.  V  |»  \i:':.  r.vn  t  •«■:■.■■<!.  i-.r '*t:;jf>rT 
mrn   ■-!:-..».••%»     .' !  '«        :»•    r-..'   i    .'.  1    !    \     ■  ;••-..•  :n  ■•.••:!» ill, 

••  ;•     •'  •    I    ■•.•     t  ^^g'   %ijr'i   ■    .-     «4iria    i.i    r.  ;   in  •:•.•.     j.'t*i    •i.;'»    rtit  w«, 

l?r  ■»   .-,■    ■    '1  •  •    ■      '  If  Vi  Ti  1     \    *  ■   !••  •'!  kT  ■■  •  \"    I  •■•  '    ••■•■••  m-'iH 

•hi;*  .»■.'  !■  *"•  \.-  I'  .'•  •■■•..  •  .  «».  iiT  II  .  V,  ;#  -1.  .  .  .  •  \  «  -writ. -in, 
nr  f^  i«   ■    •'■;..«.-,  r  ■    •■  '•  41 .  «     ^Tf  i:  r,.  ;i: .;   ..  i'.*.*.  •....   •  •  \i  ■     -r  'vin|[ 

ini!a;ir-»        ",     V  •    1T*'-.r. 

y\  r    1- a    •  r,  ;.i  t^?  •  T  t*  .     .IllJ*  ■-"  i":'    :r,ii  "i  ■»■•     T;    '     •  '    •'•  '  ••'    Until 

In  vr  *M--.  .  •  '.%•».■  '.•  I  .•*,#  •..:•*.«•  . ;  .•■.  %  -i  \  •-  •  •.  r«pf^ 
m!!^  •*•-«■         ';•••.-•■.■. ■••.!•  I'i' fi  *'%        .  lii  i:r '.v It.  :  ■•■'.••   irii'Wnnj* 

I'Knpusi  i|n\  \._.//  N  /;...,■  •■/;.,  .'i  i«./i/^.  .m  /  ir^'nfts 
lAr  *•'•!•!  •  '■■■  •,•«•,  I'm.:  — ^i'i-  ■.•.'■■  AM  ..;•  •  ••-.•.. I.  •  .f  ^fnjf  ll 
m  •-    •••  V  •  ••  I  '!•■.•*. :  rit  'ir.  I-.!    ■     •  •■  •      !■  •!-»  I  #r     :  '•    i;  ;  !  ••! 

Im  •  :  '  -.  •  ■  If  '  ■  .  ■  •  ■  w  t-  •'!  w  .  •  •  f  n*  -.^  ^-•^  «.  1  '  '■'•ry 
■!*;•?•■  v  ■•!  n  :  ••  .•  :  r.  •'■/n  >'|.  .  •  t' t  :r  '.  !  :"  •  ;  •  ':•  ••!«-  'H 
1^1  r  •••^  M  *  .1  .'•.■.'.••■,'.'.  ri,-  •:..  ■!•  I'  •  •  ■  •  -  '  .  and 
hr*>rr  r'.-  r  »  ■  •  •  '  •  „  •«'..•»•  •?-<•  jv  I  *i  .;#.•  V--  jt'  ,-,  Id 
^•m^hllir  flf^-  r  i?«a\«  k:'i'!.r<«  T.'i^t  .■  •■mif  *..'•! :i.'  '  '-'^  "^^  n*Turf« 
«f  ■kohol  ukJ  ih#  arrTw.  bv  mh$rh  thr  fcifvivr  mviriAMv  imutn  iW 


It 

•rtn  Km  iiicnlity  Hid  pfnumaliiy.  CcM  rem  ml  horn  hiai  Innb  afW 
haib,  ami  our  |Mirtioii  nl  his  ImmIv  B^irr  VMilhrr,  unul  iKr  whoU  wrrr  cut 
•way,  )tt  wiNikJ  Iw  ihr  mmr  in. in  auil.  protidtd  hu  miiu/  wrrr  Irfi  dM 
mmt ;  but  Irt  innniiy  tirrtngr  that  nu'/m/,  or  Iri  cSmih  ariiaratr  it  innm 
te  bmly,  and  br  is  nt»l  tlir  ■ainr  prrwm.  Wr  IrrI  tliat  hi»  lUrlcM  hodjt 
li  MM  kimu^f.  It  10  our  mindB^  inir  tnorai  enpahUius,  our  puwrrv  cil 
Aooffii  awl  frrbair,  whirh  r«M»uuiir  inir  irrr>-  rjtrrirf  afiil  »uh»tM%e*t 
mm  prrfcmaliiy  aful  nlmuty.  drah  aiid  bkmd  brinf  our  titrelitng  only. 
tiM  rirmar  ol  mind  la  morr  faUfuinff,  morr  |Minlid.  iwirr  plrM 
ihaa  that  u^  thr  body.     "•  I'olupioM  mimmi  mt^or  t9i  91MM  co^ 

If.  thtrefofr,  ihr  effect  of  alrtihiil  la  food  at  all,  it  must  b«  rrry  jpoodL 
a  bad.  bad  ia  the  very  hifhrsl  pnaaiblr  drfrvr.  and  bad  upon  thr  wmj 
m^tue  and  Boui,  mmI  craur  of  the  man*  becauae  it  atomia  the  very  cilt 
dti  of  (Mir  naiurr. 

In  two  ways,  thrrrforp,  firvt  by  the  frrat  aiiHNintof  biond  »nl  to  the 
kted.  and  arcuodly  by  iti  rffrrta  upoo  thr  in-rvoua  eyaneB  in  fmrfal. 
■nI  the  brain  in  pnrtiruUr.  and  eapmally  upon  thr  inirmal  imttinw  trarf. 
4b  alruh«ilir  lit|tifiri  imuie  and  atunulate  thr  brain,  and  tiirrrby  thr  mro- 
ttd  famlure,  for.  aa  altradv  ahovn.  to  r&rilr  either  m  Id  rinte  thr  cither. 
PKtIinisrriON  Vlll'.^TlkM  extrmffdinanf  eomittiHUwn  wf  tim- 
•Aia  u  niiK KKTmaTSD  upon  /Ar  nAac  of  the  hrmn,  powttfmlhf  »Hwm^ 
laimr  the  merthi  animal  prvpenmtits,  trhilMt  ii  trtaknu  ikf  mtorai  mtd 
Imifdeeiuni  /ani/f uj.— Acrwding  to  rhrrmilnfv.  t!ir  or^ana  of  tlir  an^ 
mal  pffviprnaitira  air  lonird  in  thr  base  of  thr  i»nun.  rUme  to  thr  body 
vhirh  ihry  arrvr.  and  whcMr  wanta  tliry  aup|ilv.  •■>  that  dir  inlrrvoo^ 
anwratmn  brtarrm  thr  two  la  frrally  I^UiUlrci  liy  thrir  juiUipi«laa«, 
tfle  nmditMioa  nf  rarh  nrrtinf  a  rrnpriM-al  indunk-r  npfm  thr  auira  ei 
tfle  olhrr.     Bat  the  morn/ onrana,  thr   hifdrr.  rrlifMiu*  and  Uinl-Uhe 

aentinirBiB.  havr  thnr  l<irau<in  in  thr  uppet 
pnnmn  of  thr  hrad.  aa  far  rruHivrti  aa  pn» 
■i^4r  trt>m  t}w«r  inrturnrra  whirh  diattirb 
thr  bialy.  a  wiar  pniviaicMi  llii*.  whllal 
mirllrri  w  lflM-aU«l  in  ihr  f«irrhrad. 

Aoin:    t)ir   (irrana    tU    tlir    |irrrrpljve 

fjruibra.  »)iirh  ari)Uirr  and  frtain  knowW 

^r>Sfr.   fi«r  llir  «an<Hi«  kiiwU  •■<   mrinnrr. 

^afvl  ^rii:f   man  in  runtarl  with  niJiirr  ami 

lli  pli%*irj|  (iri>{arnira.  arr  li^aini  Bmuad 

thr  rvr.  riiar  |«i   ihr   h«HU  af  *in.   «hllN 

thr  arr4n«  t4  rraaiin.  thr  nirf4r«l  gift  of 

Im«1  ki  mm.  nrrupv  thr    hifhrat   i^irtMNI 

^  l*ir  f.*rrSr*1.  fwinf  »l«o  far  rrm^rtr^X  lP»fn  ihr  htmU . 

Mi'W  •••''.  l?>r  inf'fTtyr.  >.»f  ifii\  .  M  ilrtrjatv  s^ifivn.  i*  th^t^  arr- 
fra!  ^.'I'vt'^l  ;^rrrnl  tiff^  **(  t}ir  rthitrratitifi  prvvlurrtl  ^>«  al«-i«fHJ  ra^ 
rw^  hi  t>ir  ^)«-ir!  than  in  h'  \  r*'hrr  portAiici  fii  thr  avaytn.  tiut  t)ii«  sunM- 
Isi  M  rt*nrmtrmff*4  u;»>n  thr  /.«jr  «if  tl»r  Krun.  nf  ii;«in  Oir  «*ff«fi*  nf  the 
^mmaipr  -fttfimfirt  lhrrr<  %  fiRiilifie  111  ihr  highrvt  fWffrr  nf  ifil1amr4 
m^  mnf*m  !  :rir-^..  '.V  mr*viv  gmiam/  nalitfr  of  nus.  but  travinf  hie 
•r  pnwrra  (ar  in  the  tear. 


MT  VBARKW  IMTOXaCT  A»0  BOBAUrT.  1i 

bflairrthifl  Jrr.ial\  |»r««li)r:iinant  (mrt^'-n  o(  Uf  nabir*-.  ami  abt>  Inrrtud 

hi«  a>l«  •!•'* >t  ••  ^ir'i:*.  .ri'.>  lii/i  :ii  •   j!-.-i  n  iii'imi ' 

'l:*.*»  I  ir.  t^i  rt     .^  .'i..'.    1  mt:\,  \r  »  ...|i«-r.i:*ir  pitii!.  hut  niic  I  tllir  ]tn»)MM>* 

iii.n.  '  ■.'.    ;.•   ,-•-•:  !■   I*    '.•III  ■•!  0.«  •«  iiiti  n  n-'i «.  II  kill' '\ .  ••  \\  r  iSti  niH 

J*  i.t  li    .:*.'.:  I*^r•  ii f  • .  '      I  •'.-.!  n-:  :.«  r«   •  nu  r  i  '.■>'i  i  «• 'i  a  hn^ 

ill  !•  :.  I  I'r  .1^  .i.,\it,  ■>••;  •  i..i  I.I  i>l  iIp  1 1  '.«.  '  (.'.  II ;« '  '..I'  n-  »ili  r  u*  Murkfl 
i»n  •»..■  •  .■::■■  >•..:*».*  J -^!  jir»i;  ?-..•::.  \*  ii  'i  t<'rxii«  :!■•  k' \ -«biiie 
iif  lii."  ■  «•!'•.  .'■•  •  ^'  .<  i'.it'^  l.'.iHt/'.:.  ;i.iwii  .\.  ;  .j'.tl.c  •*.uU  iA  \l\r\^H\y 
!■  x«  :.'.•  >  .-f  >  I  I.'  ■  4Ui!:ial  '^ri;  .:;«.  :'it:.  I'm  .-•  r>r>  .  wh.iti  wr  irr.Utm  iif 
•liiXii.l ':' «  ■  .•  «■•:■..■  .  v.*  r»  \  jr  ■;«■■.'•»-•::  .  .\  rili.iiiif*  "-•  l.itii  r,  i«  ■ 
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4wl  if  t>ii<  i«  t)ir  fi-M  (if  %iriii(Hi«.  miiilr«i  iroman*  what  it  the  fvl  af 

Th''  (Innkr  r'«  n>it  ilrunkinl'ii  rnm'tai.ir  rir  rimtrniiin^  pniprniiiy, 
li  ala*!  1.11.2  ,;y  rt  iifil.  Sti  r<imh.i«ij>>]i*  i«  h.«  ui^'rr,  thai  \\v  UiKf-^  firr 
•Crirn  l:'.ilr  ihiti^*.  .ft:i  1  iii><rr  K^fl  I't  •  !inir*.  hri*il«,  li^t  '«  and  iliirU  afr 
CBlt^titlrrri!  h\  .if.li  ui  •j-.r.',  iJsan  !•%  .lii  ir.!  •  n-u.-^-*  iiri:'.ri!.  \\  Imrtrr 
aw  turn  ii^'.l  i;:ili'«»  lUry  «irr«  rn-iiril  !i\  lls^••^'  (tr  wSn  r«rr  ■  iw  fnrtt 
in  li'i •.■■.',  W...I  »«rr  nii:ri«.ly  :;n;;iT»«l,  :iii*i  '•  oil  t\\  !«»r  .1  ri|»*ii *"  llynia 
•■W  *^>**  •*•'"*■• '■■»•*  al»  j\*  n mlrn-il  ium  ••■n.ijr  aiiil  •li^jm  iini«,*' 

Ait'iiSiNii*  >!rink«  il«'»  •'.iiiiuUtr  llf«tn:i '.i>i  r.<  ««.  i^r  l!ir  Tiittrr,  habB|P. 
irvrii;:!-..!  iftliiiif;  ami  ln-tifi-  i)riiik«  r«  will  r.ir»  ••  ili«  ir  »i*i-i  aii«I  rhif- 
<Sfvn  ••'i«-  luiii'tU*.  jn^l  ?*•  ^t '.hi  111  tltc  in-il.  M'ir«-  iii-ir  !i-r«  an*  riii»nl  by 
iJlr  uLtiiul.iMie  iiillu*  iH-''«  ••!  jr<!*  :k!  •^■int.  l^■tr|  *>\  .i|!  Mthrr  rjiiM-«  mni- 
biiirti.  1^1  ihr  I  j!f  fst!(  r«  III'  I'riMif  if-**if\  (in  •,  .•  j>iin!.  Ilrtirr.  aUo, 
nUiiw'alt  il  ini'ti  iin*.  i>:i!\  ra:l.  i-.ir-f  .  *<rr.ik.  •li^irn*.  ,  «'i-.f'*r  itr.  and 
tluriirn  irii|^i:i<-r  ninrt'  Uiaii  «  h«  a  *..']«%  .in  !i  it  i:.'-i««  iw  !.  \'\.\  11  a» 
tJim  t:.aS  4ri\  i^l  1  irnnlirr.  tithrrniM-  \*f\g  •.!]••■  h*iri'il.  i«  r.kdlup.  and 
4ur  irr./ri;i.-r  MHi^hi  jinii  nl'taioiM .  .*!m1  i;irirrkll\  i  huriiui  f^-inf  raji 
•errv  u}>  ri:«  l^^irurutrnr^ii  Ui  iIk  "!:--kiiiL'  {"'^^it  «*f  iniin)f-r.  ami  arrrw 
down  hi"  lU  iir«i>'.*  iit-r  an<l  t'.in»rifiLtit.«Mr««  )4-ltiii  |^.^  rrtnoiiatrabAB 
poini.  'Wy,  i.f  j!  irati  intwt  rirn-iuiiK .  h%  arl*  -iS  •j-'ni. 

ll  !■  t}»«*  rii-rsanr  r\rri  .M*  nl   thr  anun  il   {r^'jM-nvif.rt  vihirh  ffuTijcW 
Bi:;u«  *.  •  l)ir  jir-.iii'.t  •  of    «in]alr4)  ri^il  law.      It  i*  III  uiilv  hy  druxkrrt 
Aliftir  ri.uf'ji  Iff  flujijii-nril.      I^t  II'. f  nrrlli'i  :i:  Lm  *i  r*.  IrttKir  ]iiti|^«i. 
irr;!r«.  iu«:i.r«.  A--.  \'-.  an«»ir  Ifir  (iiir«i!i>n,  "ll.w*  n-i!  fii««!.  if  nol 
wrl%   all  III    \.  A.r  •  rtm.:;*)  ^u«iii' •«  ha«r   i««  Mri|*;:i  in  ilniikiiif '"      Rui 
I  c»,^  Xk'tt)\"W  *\t.i'\%  i!i'!  VI  *tr\.x»r  \\xr  t\\rfr\\  aniinnl  |»  \«a  un&«.  nr  in 
mr   ihrv  'f-iiUdVy  a'.iir.uLi'^il   !*'•     rnnral   fv'.!*.!  •.   nf  r-jicijly  if  ihr? 
Biiljtfil   :! '    ::iiiril   •r.tniirr-.'.H     'm/^.    !^  •    •' iv    nf   lh.rit-«  «<iumJ  hr 
irtrrv^l.   a:i  !  unn^irx  *"'^*(i  rrr.tj«r   niankin«l  uv^tr  ti^tumii  in«t^vl  u^ 
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lovvt  iImm  anfiitii^t  hua  (or  r 

Mi  qMifitooM  Id  kaa  CuBily.  Mid  Invinff  ihrm  a  piry  lo  ih*  i 

ivy  oC  hw  CaaihaiitvttM  Md  llntnirtivrfmi.  hmilrif' 

flvjuyoMiito  fffoviBf  oat  af  tlir  iMttllhfiil  einraw  c/  iIm  i 

Arwudm^iy,  liia  wwdr fTr  drfktr  fotwJua  the  i 

umwmlm  (or  tlw  bwHwaw^  « bib  llw  dnmkmrd  ■■hi—inly  I 

kifl  Vila  aad  childnn. 

TW  mm^fwif  druikar'a  C-uiBbmiiiiM  aad  HmumiIiiimm  ti«  il» 

■btod  10  lyiiMg  aad  iniBfi,  vlulr  ihoat  of  iha  dnmkmrd  wf  m  6m^ 

•■id  diM  tm  vill  Ml  Mid  CMMol  tak«  iIm  p«t  «i(  hn  lamdy.  aor  vvia 

/         of  IkOMrlf.  in  ibai  a  biib  boy  awy  impoM  on  bun  viib  iMpmiy.     H* 

\  hm  DO  oMtnd  roonfP«  and  la  ao  vmnluir  tbai  hr  no  nrimiwi  ao  obrt^ 

di.  aad  aitri  no  dittroli  ofafMi.     Tbr  m^tltrmif  tlnakrr^a  ArqvMiin^ 

•MB  ia  pyaf  ■nwlalrd,  aad  ba  la  lor  dnvwff  a  bartain.  >rl  bta  oilrllfi^ 

■mI  iiig— ■  briof  wrobrtwd.  br  fMa  rbcomi,  or  rbe  a  frw  Ki*****  nnbi 

I  tea  aa  nrb  aa  Ciwaoa,  wbilat  ihi  ifrtodbanTf  k>vr  uf  pfuyaity  la  komw 

I  Hcorv  br  baa  BO  ladoatnr.  oo  ivaaony,  no  fufrthooitbl  to  by  op  iv 

I  to  OMimiw'a  vMili,  and  lima  atioaodfta  bw  all  lor  liqoor.  •vm  to  iio 

Moad  ooi  oC  bM  cbildfrn'a  mnotha,  aod  ibr  rb ilbra  fivNn  bai  vifr*a  boak. 

rbM  pnoripb  ripbioa  kott  n  w  tbat  abobniir  dnaka  alwa)  •  araiirf  ihrir 

oivoton   pfopirttjf  to  Vnt  wiooi* 

WhUac  tbry  inflaiM  iba  mndrrato  dnokrr'a  arlf««lmi  aad  bvo  cf 
appribauno.  piodunnc  boMUOff.  bcMfMiff-  baogbuiwa,  awaQinf,  • 
arlf-niorritod  rfvMiMiB.  4r.,  ibry  rrmmalU  aoool  all  wwr  ci  rbaiaetoTt 
all  arlf-rrapfvl.  and  41  frc«d  fur  hia  irpotaiion.  «ibirb  rooaliluto  te 
•tninfrat  tnrrnijir^  tii  tirtoona  and  pruarwurthT  artaioii,  m  vrM  ■§ 
fwairur.ti  upcio  virr  and  ■rlf-^bfndalMMi.  Al  irat.  br  ■•  ONfliird  bayvrf 
dfompUim  if  arm  lotoairaiwi,  ilbrwarda  br  ram  toM  a  (anboiff  lor  bli 
nadil  itiir  hw  unfit,  Un  hia  Himnr  nor  aoyibinff  aaad  for  c»r  aru— <  Ub 
Of  Kt<  ftfnily.  »i  ik-»l  to  aluiiir.  ib-abtalr  cif  dtffnirr  aad  maaly 
and  aaaiinaira  wiib  ihoH*  to  vbooi  l»  woold  brAior  batr  aranwd i 
aprak. 

Afain:  ihrar  orfana  n(  ambiMNi  alvaya  emw^nm   viib 
•ffaoa  ibal  an*  owwt  artivr.     rfliobiord  wiib  rcmarwnii 
gnr  tbr   hifbnH  rv*fa*d  ffir  atrro/  rhararirr,  and  f«ir  mcirri  owMMI 
vttb  MirUrri,  a  dr«ira  for  rppvtatoai,  liar  Irarniof  and  toboiii  wlA 
Idaalic^ ,  lor  ffond  taair.  food  WMiria,  Ar. ;  bit  roniba«<d  «  ' 
»^ia«voraa«  Ibr  bruw  dv  brat  wfradrr.  ihr  hr^  lifblrr.  d(r. ; 
oikrf  amoMi  pngprMitira,  liar  bnof  6f«l  m  ibrtf  i 
alrraih  m««.  auMi ilrolwd  wrahi-na  tbr  h^brr  iiifioa  bit  •« 
onirfMi/  I  wiproMfa,  and  abi  dir  aoibunn.  dir 
boa  rtnaWKM  of  bnat  tbr  OMai  Irratoiai,  d»r  tuaiiai  lifbuv,  of  \ 
Irr.  i>r  Hr  fiit-r,  or  •aiani.  dir  omoi  ttilrar.  dir. ;  bit  nraoraf  I 


la  Kaatoo,  Hd..  Ni  Jaa.  IfMt.  ito  aadtor  aov  two  yoww  I 
hm.  mm  «bo  nald  AWb  rfbo  laoai  gNf .  ai 


TUB  Brrcm  or  alcohol  qrALiriBD.  tt 

n!.  Thai  ilir  3'-tMin  of  r\rr\  iirifar.  pr  wluiw  «  i'»  lind  of  |4^B«nrp,  i* 
■  pJir-MtH-.' ■•  il  j'f  :n-i|»!r.  \|-inki'*'l  iwajk*  pf  I*  f  i?i«-  kiriil  i>i  i  njoy- 
arnt    w'       .    *i  •-..ii'Mi/i  ■  m  .'.?.!'.•  f  lir/.-:.*.      ||<   )•...•  Mr.  M.  pnfrr* 

ihr  •  ■■•■  \  •:!■  :.'.  l'.fTi.«:.i  1  \  •,.■■■*. I M.  II  "SH  'i  wr  m  «'.  lUrif-iU  Jiit  rrW 
•iiiiM..  'I'  i:ii' r  '.'.  .:  .i»  ..laiiii.'  :•  y  **  \  j--  i  .  •  n^r  r  Ki*  iiii«  lU-r* 
fei  il  i.f  rii«r  »•  ■.'1  '  •  •.  J «  ■  .■  •«  ■•  •■•  ■.'.  .  \  •  ■■  :  '>■•■  ^  "••■  !  i!»t  r  ti;«i-i  iKp 
iili  r   ••!    '    •    I    '.'■'  :,       .«.  i  •  •     i:.'i  ..     .  ■       1%.  •  .i"i  ■  ii    •■•.■n^ 

llnil      .      •    •'  •.     •     ■  .     \    I.'.','   |.    r    ■         ■».>,.  ..:>      r  If.  r,  J,   f,     \,     ilnfp 

tfir  :     fi      •     .    ■■   1    fi  III   r*.    l".  it    !■■■    ;  ■  \  ;  .■»   i  .■  .)    'i  ■.  :■•  r    "if  'il   ['••'• 

ilfiiit  'ii''  n  .   \.  r   }..•*  Hit  f.'    !  ;    !fj  a  ',•  -.       V     •    I   •    *  «  ■••:■•.••. 1  .■;!.  .jii  r.iiply 

ilr  %•■■..;■•  1 1  ••.•■•'.»••  I  !!•  »'.%  :...-■..',  w  ,  '  '■■  ii  •.:»,••  .:•.  *.  !  rj'liir 
lo«       '  ''  '  '■■  ■'  II.    *»  ''■•  '•    '  >••'  ■■•••;•■••■    I  i.r  • .    i*       ■  •  nf^i^rr 

nii»'  ■  !  *•  '«•"•  '  'I'-f'  ■:.:.'i,'!-  "  ■  •;  -iw  -  •!  •■.'!■!  .-^'irr  hi 
hi«   M         ■    I* '  r».    ■•  i!     •     i*i  l-i  '■  I  .         .  .'     •     .'I  I  r      ..  ••  ■    I  j»T»  mU- 

U...   •      ■.  .    .  .'    '.  -■■.    .•  ;-...,.■.        .    ^., .•'.;.-...■■■  •  :  ".    I.^ht 

••t    :  .   •    ■         r.  t.    **•.'     \  :    ■   -I*.*'-  :i-\  ■'■•    f         ■  '  i    •       -iffi    iif 

r--  !     /-^   ■     '■.'•••.■     ■  x  ■ .i.  w:y 

n.        ■•.■■/■«»,•'  T   .1-     1    .»•  '  .       •        I  ■      •» 

!.••..  .i»»  •■.■'.••  I  !  •  ,  •  ■  .  .  *  iHiri. 
'I'l. ••.-:■•       •             .!»•;•      ■•  •.:.--H---     .»•       ''.i^t'irao 

lU    .'•;■■  '           i:;i.    .  •       •  •  •,  *                 .1                           •  i  .-       .       ■  •«■    \rtm 

i*.':                      I    -1*    I    .      •      •   ■•    .\  .      ■               ••                               -.    •    ki        I    •riofr 

»•;?'.            ■  ■       :i   ■  ■      |-    ■           ,   .  •         •                   .     •  .  •■          w  .  Kil 

■ff    .       .  • .     •       .  Ti              .     •  '»                             •  '.'      I  •■    '    •  h» 

•l...    •  r.  •.      •!%■,;.'      .•  •                                     I             •    ■       !  "ir^r 

ijr    v«  •  ■■■    I      .  «  •          !   :      '.  .  '   ■    .  \.-T-:- 

ijt'-.        •          •     ,\  «    .      .    ■    .    ^f  .           .  »                      •.»                  ,,-■*.    j||« 

•III    •  .•  ■          •«.•;:.«*■.  •!     ".•  r                 ■•..:              .  ■-■  .    .          ■.■•,"         ;»'«llv 

r*      — 

II  ..■■■.■'  .  '.I  .     ■         -.  .  V.    ■»  .•  ' .r^r, 

/^ f •■•:-•    ■■  •  • .    in 

l})r  ■-,'•.'.••          ■  *       •  •.     ■     -           ."           •   ■                .  •    ■      1 ,    ■     .         ■  '  ■  J ;  -1  ■ 

fir     .  .    •.     .                   •.•■*..■•.       •  •                 ■    ■■  .     w  •                            %           ■  .fffi 

U    .«    ■  •                          .    ^                      •   •                             •                '.                '  t-« 

it;.-.  ■     •■    •    •               :•-.>•-          •    .    ■    .          -          ■    .  ■                    ..! 

t!i    *  •  •     •          -                                                         ■     .•     .    ■          (.0 

m* '  •  ■        •    •.        . 

I  ...,..,  I-     ..  Thjl 

lS:«  ...  .  .   ■■  .    <if|«f 

im  - ■  •    .-'  ..»      ■       •  .      .     ■,        .  f^. 

»-•      -        J              '•  ■  .•         ••  •  |-    •  •'■                    '.  .'         '.  »   ■•  I  •  •  -i^^r 

■.•:!«'»\     •■■•#■.■•  •«                              ■■..•"  '\i  «*•▼ 

^Ti  •  ■  •              •      •    •      ■    •     ■-    •  t  •  ,  ■    '^   •  •.  •  'rvi 

tfir--       •      ».    M               .  .      .  ,•    «'.*ra, 

ihi-   ■,.'.«■  .  •        -    •.'^fV 

U-i:.  •  ■•              "-A   %•          .•*.••■  '   ■■     •               k  •    -•                 •■    •  :  '•t^ 

•  !-      .     -       t  -      t'    '*i  .    •  i   %»     \»   .     .    .        '•••■.  f     I'     «« 


Rl-flTLT*  rqr  AL  TUB  ■T1«rL4«r  TASBN. 


nf  wifr  aai|  •  *iiM.  >■  i.trr  \rr\  •5r'»'ir  ;  Tifil  Ilia  anfrr.  hrrtfr  unfov 
hir.  I>  ..   I  p- i\  '•.'«.-•«  i.-i  «.   .-.  I  *    •>  iiii'ii!!!!!!  ?ir\i,  « liil«t  hi«  «;.i   Mwnd 
ins  L'-!.  Aim  !'.!«  ,  -  .  1  .  .    '.•>':      :i-iii  ••!  tii«  jiuiiia!  li  iiiin  .      II'-    I'.diMd 

hi*  n  I :•!  :i,r  •  .  ;.      \-'   ;  .!•«    •■!    in  •!  i.*ihm   Ij*  *.«   iiii;*fi1   fM*   .  i>liiefd 

inf"-i'f»»ktr'  -Iv  •  *• .  •  •  ••/.  i*  J  1 4U  ii!  •••.r  II  iiun-.  I'll*  |ir*ipM>«ilii>;i  i.itd^r 
ill«i  ii«-^><ii.  :.  i:if  .\  .  I?,  i*.  *».  .1  »•  r  ••.■..  .  I'.i  •  l*.r  -  ^5%  ,  t'.rn 'i\  {'nipOf- 
biifiii-i  I  \<  .1  -  '.;.•  |M  r< '\  •.  .i.-.<.7  I!  i'  .r>  ••!  iiii'i,  .iml  Oi  i*.  iti  ..  \  i<'iiwi 
dir»  •  \'"i.  \*  ?.    ^f  v»  '..*•»•  r  ui  I*   •*  *.'.»■  '-i  ■\\ .  :tir»i  *i\  wf.ilkiii«  Uw  inrai- 

•ir\   in  .'•   .* :   ji*'i  :ti»    .•■...uJ    I  •   .■.;«.      |l«\'i-fl   il.   i)i*p' ;•    aad 

nifi!r><\f-r«\  .*.'.«  i«  1  i«i  ••(  ••.riii!  r*  ,  ■  :•!  i  Lim  . '.•hi,  limii  Mtn  fitHefr 
l«  fi'i  j;*:  •  •!.  ^  itl  I'l  t*it'  V  1  •■!  i-t  u!  i<  \\,  im  \.ir.  I'.iiiti.  \\hiir»«-r  no- 
Ul»«  I'.,  nii''.  ..   .■:•   t?i'     "tit  ,'.   ••  • '. 

T.t**  iMhrtiii*  i;.' !i  ^. . -.Til.  •  i.  .\  :..i.«  afi'!  j«»»rriiil  ari<|  I'rif  i  i.'fiWr, 
ihii  ii  ••*."'..■  •i.iiit'.trr*  !•{  r^ir\  L  .ml  .iiiii  I'.i  tTf*'*'.  '»*  •l.mulii  ..»  ihr 
/■■•    1^.  ::.«  r«    -v    ;.<•«•  :!■.;. \   f-\i  i'.<*  iii«  n  l\    thr  r.-iiii.ii./ ri  itnrv   nl    Hum.  sail 
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BicffTKt  roouui  oomrmmMAnonn  nrr  wbabsm  uun«.   !• 


4wl  if  t>ii«  i«  Uir  fj.-i  fif  «iriiioui.  miMlrcl  troman^  vhat  it  the  fvl  af 

Th'-  ilriiikc  r'«  n>it  ilrunkinl'^  rom^aLvr  or  rnntrntlirif  pmpmiiiy, 
■  tU-i  i.:i.!  .iy  r\  lUil.  S.i  r>ifi)f.t«ii*i|**  m  ht<  an<rr.  thai  hv  \a\rn  fiiv 
•Cr«rr\  li:iir  ihiii/.  .^.i  !  iii.<rf  \.ur\  h  •  itiii;*.  hmil*.  lit^K'i  and  iliirli  iir 
Vllprrtilrrri!  >'\  ir  !•  :il  •,■.;;■.  1.^411  ?\  ail  ntjn  r  I'lu-rv  uiiiiri!.  Whorver 
aw  turn  li^T.:  -..iiit**  l}ir\  wrri  rti-i!ril  !i\  li'jIMr*  nr  wS<i  rtrr  viw  fnrtt 
U  li'j'.T.  u  .1  w»rr  im: ri».l\  ..n/rni!,  i:i>l  "oil  ril  fur  3  ii|f»ji '"  llyniB 
"U  lNiS*'<Mii  .  i;.l«  jiuj\«  r*i.i!rri}  !i:;ii  **  •!«  i^r  ai|i)  ■ii*|i|r|fni*«** 

Aii-ii>]i*iir  <!ripk«  -il*'*  p::iir..li*.r  |>>  •In;*  :ni  r.i  ««.  i'r  tin-  liiitfr.  habB|P, 
fVTrii^!.il  i'-tl.i^if;  and  l.f'i.>-r  drink*  r«  «ill  r.in-««  i!itir  mti-B  ami  rhif- 
drrn  «i-if  i:.;ii  «>.  and  !••  ii:hi  in  t!tt*  ii'*it.  M<ir«-  iir.ir!i*r«  an*  raiiM*«l  by 
iJlr  ftt;mii!.i:i;ic  inMufm-'-^  i-J  jf-!.  .j^  ■,-»ri!.  l^.l!l  ^\  .dl  n'dirr  rjii«r«  mni- 
tmi«^-  1^*.  l.S«*  «  j!i  rii!i  r«  III'  miiii  ir*tif\  im  t:..«  |M>:fit.  Ilfiirr,  aiatt, 
VlUiiii'a:*tl  iiK-n  iv<t  i>:il\  rx:\,  rar^i  ,  *'rr4k.  i!*«lrii*..  ^in-ifrnto-,  and 
tlurAb-ii  «rrifri:)'r  nmn-  ihaii  iftK«(i  \Ur\  .-in-  itil  ifi'.-iit*  i!i  :1.  !iul  it  m 
tJim  L.jt  Afi)  t\\  ^ruij'r.  nihrmiw  |.i!i|f  •.!i>r  K'lrnd.  i«  rukfdiip.  and 
dwr  %ri\griii.r  ••ni^hi  ;i!id  «'buinrd.  r.iHi  jfi  nrrill\  a  huiiiiii  !«*inK  ran 
•errv  u(»  tii«  |V«:rurtj«riir«a  tn  :h»-  •!:'*kiri;:  juiiui  nf  inunlrr.  ami  ■rrrw 
down  hia  |l«-iir»M!«  iki-r  anil  (  .>:;ft«'i««;L«n.«fir««  )*r!iiii  i}:r  rv-fiKtiiairaUl^ 
point.  f*§ilff,  or  a!  iff>a«i  in<Mi  riTr^-n.  til^h .  I*%  jir  !<  n:  •{•int. 

ll  !•  ifi*-  rai-rMi%f  r\rri  :M>  (»|  t^.r  anttii  d  J  ^ijirfi^ir.r*  whirh  ffufijrrtt 
rriiBi::!.*  ;.i  i.Sr  jw:.ii!.«  •  nt'  ^inlatrt!  mil  law.  It  i«  rmndy  hy  tirinkera 
Mutmir  '-I'uru  arr  ■u;i|H-rtrd.  1^1  ir.r  iiiti  ii:;r*  :i:  l.i«\«  rv.lrtiKir  jiidfm. 
ihrr-rfi.  ju«*.i'-r«.  A--.  .V«-.  an«»»-r  ifi«-  nur^r.iTi.  "Uii**  n-'l  tm«t.  if  mH 
•rmri]k  lii  t*i  %•  i.r  •  nmcul  >  u«*n«  ■«  Sa«r  ii*  onjviii  in  drink iri|;'"  Rut 
m  rair  ai''<ih<*li'-  i!r.tik«  did  nt/r\.-|tr  t}i«*  ni*-rrl\  aiiiinni  |>\««ioo«.  (*r  in 
cnsr  thrv  f gtttuly  •LiiiuLi'xd  tSr  nmral  far*. !'.••.  nr  r«|i«N-i^ly  if  ih^y 
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llatinff  rlrariy  tthown  ihat  alrfih«i1tr  i!rink«  pmiiurr  tky  by  •timiil^ 
ttaif  iNir  nirn  I)  anttntti,  ami  virjArninj:  nur  hiisUt  r.  tiftMrr  |i«i«trr«,  wt 
irvi  r«r  l^ir  |iriii'~i|4r,  ar»<l  ii(>«<-r«r  ttui  thr\  CdUM-  tin    jinl  itii*rr\ .  m^^ 

Ood!\.S\  pjiralifiutf  l?if*«  tififjii*.  'I*lif*«i  I'rink*  |ir<«!ijrr  tt«*r,  I'lr^u  hy 
tm(i*nuii^  .\itMtiwiH««  i!iil  )iriHliif*iii^  111  t  iii:tiu*iit  •«.  Jiiil  ««r«iii4ii%,  by 
dra«l«  (I  iii;  ritiui.iSijl  ^mi  lurrn'.u  l«iif*,  thu«  uritii'.iUi:  Kiiii  t<ir  iiiM-{ijrcinf 
hw  li^i.fjlKiii*  111  liL«  ltjiiii\.  an*l  If  \Mii^  tin  Ml  4  |ir«  \  tn  !!jf  iiiij;iit«  nwi 
iury  ••!  ?  !•  •  ••fi.-r.jii  in  ■•  mil  l><*:r.'!i*' fif»«.  *»•  ••»!•*  ilt 'tm*  in:;  all 
ihr  '  r.j>i\  111!  n'"  rmvi  iiii;  iril  nl  l^<  K*-alihlt.l  f  \(  n  i«^  nf  ihr  (ifiinrfflir 
(crliii^o.  \i-i->>ril.'ii:.\.  till  riiit/rf«i// liririL*  r  l<>r«  ikr«  ihf  iirtunu^  and 
drlii;'<U  .1  im-«i<lt'  i.ir'.'H^  ^ar-nniiii.  «iiilr  iIm*  lirt.nitirJ  Aiiliiiiuaxil\  biali 
ur  murk  r«  Iu«  iaii<-  jr.tl  '  '..:itn-ii. 

'i'fH  §.u*JfraIf  •!riiikrr'«  ( 'iiiii^.iMtt  iir»«  jihI  I>i  •!ni«-tMi-ni-«a  am  tHim- 
aialr*!  :i»  lic?ti.ru'  i!i«l  rrtfi:t:i',  \i  liuf  '^••«r  nl'  ifn  tfrtmkttr.f  an*  »••  ilrad- 
mr^l  ii..l  U-  «ii>i  imt  jfiil  •'iMiixl  \*kr  ih*-  {lari  ••(  rt%  liiiiiU,  nur  v\m 
of  b.i.i**ll.  ••• '..'lit  J  httli  liit%  III  \  iiiiihiar  •  'I  I. till  MiiS  :iii;i'.tr:\ .  Ilr 
Ha0  iHi » ••  ''■I*  f.Kir».*i".  tnl  i«  *••  jrr*  •••I..u  t'  i!  f.t  •  n  ••»•  n-i-mr  niii>'«te* 
rlr,  will  •  ill-  :  n-iil.!?!-  il:  ti'-jr.-*.  'Vtw  r.i.-  f"ti'r  *'r^t:^*  r'«  A*"  ^uiBititr- 
■r««  ^  iiKr-*!!'  itiijSf  t.  an'1  *i'-  i«  fur  i'.ri«iiii*  1  ^'ir^  n'l.  wt  bi«  inullrr- 
luai  •■fk*ifi*  '• .'  ;  u-  4^i'Mi«).  h»  r»"«  •  '!•■  I'.i  •'..•»•  'I'"  .'^  ?  w  j"i  !•••■«  tiiikp 
bifii  •"  r.i  I.  41  t  rtr*:i«,  %«hi:«:  t.'.f  ttruuKtii  (' §  l>'it  ••!  {  nij*  r!\  i»  pmir. 
:\  .  ipi  •  *-  •■.  'i.jx,  ?.■»  I  n  r^.ii'.ut.t  Ui  li\  iij»  liif 
•f.'j"  •  ,»»:.»>  r«  K.«  . /.  I»ir  Ii«(i)'ir.  rirn  m  |»'r 
'•I  r?  •.  in  ;  •  T  ■  :;.•  •  ::t  rri  '.:•  wn'r't  »nrk. 
■T'-   :  ;•  :?.  .:  ^;i-.'. ■■..     !r.fi»«  j1  .1  i\ »  •     '.:#  r  :hrif 

•i^  fi.  •■'••  r  ilr    i',-:!!'^'  •'*    •*■  !:■•  •!•  rr;i    in'l    |i»*r  cif 
••V     ■■/.'?■■.••«■.   *     '.■'■.■•«••.••  J. »*rr'.ne.   a 
.  ••.    \  ri.  -r-:  I    V  i'l".  .  •«••■■!   1  '.I  r  ..iTf, 

•  .'  '.f'i      r   *!.«  ft  .<•  •  1'  -1  ..    ^•  '.!■    1   •   -fi" '  '  .;•     ibr 
1   -r     -  *     f .  I    ••..•■<•    •■'  \     ■  -■.    •  •.    -  •    u  •  .1    ■« 
ir^rr  .  ■:;  •    .  *  ■   1  •*•''•'■'.♦'.■•  1.       \r  !.r*".  f.-   :•!:♦■  -r^  li-  1   •  \  hthI 
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or  '-   ■  !  .■rii.\  .  .■     '     .  ■   Vi  •'   .  •■  .    ■'••:■    '        f    "i  ."    '^      -•■I    in  .?..*    !«»..ff, 
I   «   ..'1  :'.!••.    r.i  «  I  -Til  h»   « ■    .   !  '•  ■  -rr  '.in  •.  <>mr*l  t  »•  ri  lii 

•.  I  -.*■.•.*  ■  '  I  :  •.••'.  .!•  %■  <•  ■  1*  rv  ».'S  »*■'  «'':i^ 
f.     I     .••   .-r  w.      I  •■?«'    ff   l  m   •*,    •  .••  ».      ■  •  .■  .wr****.    i/j-nr 

•  •:  r  /.■!  •  •  I  "  :/  '•»  "•  ".  ••■•!  I  •...-?'''  irn  ••!»•■«; 
'.  .  .»,  •.rr  •  »  •■,•.••  -I.  I  if  •  ■  •  ".T  t.\  '  i.»  i*»  .  •  .th 
.'  -•!  !.•'«.  r^«i  T-  .-.""^.  A  ■  .  ' '.^  ■ -'"''viiwi  m.oi  <  •••?»- 
.•  '*  I  .     •'  .    »v  ••%■••  f  .  •     '.*       -  ••  'i,-^.'.  r.  A*-   .    wi'*!   t.»# 

f    '»  •  •  ij  «.  I  .f  ■■    ■.  *  'I'-t    -1  •   •    •  '.ft  .1;  »•  ■'*^        II'?*.-.-.  \t 

•  •    '  \!  «»'.•.«.  Ik*  v^a  ?*vt    •    /    »  •  .  •*  ^n«  *■••■• 'I 'n  i  i'#  •     '^ 
•   ■  •  •.     ir    t    ■   •  .  '^i-      ■..  r.*-    !i»    »  •  ■  •..'    f»  ■;  f    r»  ■    Vf 

..f  ••«i  I'rr.    V  *      -:.-•.    i\.'  .  1'.  A«-    .    '  '.!     ■   n  •  III    U  i?if 

M!."iJin  1**«ii.  !ttr  v.'h  •*  •!«  («<■  \  ■  ■•.f  mrn  II*  «iitk 
il  «  « ^  rou«l  drmk  lk»  imMl  ffff«^.  nu   vtry 
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li¥^  nii«rTv  tiiAl  rii«t ;  of  mi«rr\  tn  iSrinlrr*.  «if  rnivry  in  ihnr  fiiniliftt. 
Hul  '.ti  jiS  in   jii\   way  runrtmr*!  « ilh    itinii.      'l'hu«  ^rii!i«il   It^hit   tkf 

if.  T'lf  ,ifiij'ij- •  !•  '.:n%»r«i^l\  i-nri- 1  •!•  •!  i-.i!  ir-.i-r-r!  iii  .  i  •'■:r  riifv^ 
»r..i  u  :»*.  v.  il  ir.  »  •■  :i!  •  \»  '.-■•■•■!'!'  •  '  •  .  •  i*  :■  :  i'M%  i  «Wiini 
r:.i  ■■.:.'.  ■.,.:■',••.'  .1  i-.  I  .:,■•. .  .  .  ,.  ■.  '  ^:  .'.^..  ■  ...r:!  na 
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COMrRESSING  THE  ORGANS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

IILBITIITEI   IT  CBTI. 
BY   O.  S.   POWLER. 
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Titr  •rif-iniliirrti  rvi!«  mnlrr  nhirh  minkiiM  ffnui.  arr  tnany  wd 
d«»irr^"iii.r  ^H  iKr*r,  wifiip  arr  int|»  «ri!  (#«  iiitrni|arr«iirr.  mid  ciClMn 
^y  pinrrli.  •»rknr%«,  Afi'l  Oir  irlihrni  •!  iir  t*f  vv-irlv  ill  which  «r  livt  S 
btit  a-l  arv  l>r<xijht  ii|»<ri  mm  Ay  Aintr//  Hm  ihr  ^rril  pffKfiitftMV 
of  thrni  arr  inflir  inl  li«  Idr  t«riiil  ^•.«|J'-««  r«Biffi\  .  *4  ohirh  TlfaBT 
LAI  t^t«  i«  i«H*  I'f  iK^  nHMt  |t«intiil  antl  in;Mri  u*  !*!«  ihr  la*l  lrn  VrtfV, 
Ihr  aiifKi>r  hi«  ItWrri  a  \mA*\  jikI  |i>iMir  •!  iinl  4^aiiiM  ttir«r  riiU,  rmy^ 
Cislfi  ttir  lilirr  In  hi«  Wi«k  ifi  Malnnii^iv .  }tr  rrn«urrffl  |hi«  wirkod 
prariirr  m  irrifi*  «if  uRi|U«lifir«l  lii*  ippn.liatKin.  rvrti  ihnuih  fiilli  awaffo 
that  It*  •<ilr  «i*4iltl  lir  maimaJi  iiii<ir«  •!  tiwrrfu  ||r  li««  ■iiirr  hati  ihr 
•0«|irak«hl^  vail*  far  1 1,  ifi  ••(  kRi>«ili;f  thai  tlirar  hnrf  IhiI  p«infff*1il  rf^ 
Mark*,  havr  lr«i|  In  llir  ^*fBta|i««i  i>(  Amtt-t^mtmg  SmtffuB,  atiii  Wi^rm  % 
rtllviii}  |ftHfil  f*m  Ihr  frwtiiU  ff  "  naitiraJ  «iai«ia  i«  m*  «i«r«  "  Wilh  tht 
Virv  n(  rilv-ndinf  hw  u«r^liir«i  m  ikia  i|r|»aflnirol.  and  diHim  what  ht 
MB  t«t  mitirr  a  prariirr  ohirh  w  aa  frral  ao  r«iJ  ■•  mfroippram  r  rv«r 
w«a,  aiad  fff«<^iv  Ihao  ihif  «Mr  imw  la.  aa  disffarrfal  aa  if  w  faBhi««ialdo 
Uld  prrnKiivta.  hr  haa  ilnrrfnifir«|  |<i  ilrvi4r  lhi«  i^Jlti«ili|[  paifra  rt/A^ 
f<or/f  U»  a  prariiraJ  ri|M«iiH<i  i/  thr  rwda  nf  ihit  faahM4i.  aiid  ihrfrby 
4b  »bal  ht  rao  !••  indurr  «<«inf  nim  fi«4  U^  rrquirr  ihia  arlPtniimJaMMl 
01  ihf*  hiiida  nl  ««4nan,  and  indurr  ihr  taitrr  to  ahandrvi  a  prartico  ao 
4m9tvrtt99  af  thrif  nmn  ha^ioraa  and  a»  drtfimnrtal  !«•  pt^lrritf 

To  frodaf  thr  rvila  *4  lifht-Jarmj  aiUI  BM«r  plato  aod  ti«ril4r,  tmiB 
lltvr  brra  mr^^orrd.  rrpfMrolUig  hi4h  thr  oalural  ptaitnoi  «id  M 
I  of  Om  f  lul 
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yw  mifwry  tiui  rtml :  nf  mmrn-  Ut  ilnnkrn.  of  murry  lnOirir  fiinilifli, 
■ml  Iji  ill  in  any  way  rainnrrtnl  mth  ihrm.  Thui  aJmlMil  It^hit  iki 
taprr    f  iff  ar  »>TH  I. mm. 

:i.  Ifif  j.ri!i.-»j.!r  !•  \.iiiif-r"iilv  roni"r«l»nl  int!  inSonTil  in  rill  niir  m«*<^ 
ytA  u  ■:••.  :•  it  tf.  %.  ■!•  iii  •  \«  r-  !•#•  nf  t'.i-  :  •*;■  ::•  i»  n«'t  oniv  i  ^mtini 
rill  •-.■.  '.■'..  .'.  \  .:i  !  j'.'i"  li  iM'Ijji  Ml.  •■!  s  ■••■.'.  ■  ut  -l^*  *:i««r!riii 
•J.t  .'.\»  ■:  '..'."  j  !••  -tn:!- J!.  I  :.  Iliv.-,/..  'M-.i  ■■;'•. \  •'  iiAii  t'l  it  i:itii&- 
irr  ,-  :  k*  •::::...:  i'#  Wx*-  a-i.iii.ii  p  fi"':»  Vi  '.'i  i.!i.*».t  rn  tMi-  ixtrnt, 
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•frr  ^  it«  iiinitrrni/  \\  iimI.  %i}mI  i«  viMir  rriinr'  Auk  the  he  rravrtl 
wnri  i:i.i  I  )..;.lrf-;i  ••!  \.M)r  \it-iiiii«.  A«k  \iiur  uwii  riiii«rit-iier« 
wL^t  tiiu  iirr  ^\  wii.t  \>iu  f/".  «ir  ^t  Ir i«i  hfip  iU%*  Nuw  (mhI  titf 
r»Li'iij«}kMl  a  lium  r<  J.  ^fi  iii«  artaiiU-,  .iiitl  u'l  inrti!ithle  I'miiitt  tioQ 
hriut .  II  i.'ip  III  aiui  •< '.tir.Mi;  i?iil  tirni^iMt;  ••!  .iii-iihi»li*' vliiiiuluitik  nii  ihr 
citii-i.ii!.  4iii!  i!ii  kii.t'.iuj  ••!  \\  *  kiiiiii.*  {i.fc*«iiiiiP  jiiil  t.Sf  M^Mirti  iini;  ul 
hull. ill  I.'.*  "II  tht-  liiiirr,  }tri<i*ii\  i.'h  a.iriit  i-iitiiic'i'tion  nhh'h  !«•'  liave 
*ii}  ,••»•  !  S'  :u«f  11  \iii.r  Ut.u^  a\  \i.*  •!••..  ir  ^ml  •Ii-miIiiij  iI'imii  tiir  inm. 
NiiM  ^•■.:  :.'..«  iii't  th^l  ii'C«  Wii  r  iniitriu  voiir  ••mii «*ii')«'iu*i<*fi«.  'I'nir. 
\iiii  tin  .ii  '.^f  i/f/Arr,  Sut  \iiur  •  iir\  •hut  |Hiifi:.itr*  tin*  \\x\  %ii.ilt  of 
liri't'ik'  r«.  T?  ;«  :«  iitii'-n!  '.i:ri«"'iMi;  I.'m  •'••!•]  >!ft  1  iijii  llir  «f  r\  %iull  of 
Uir  Hi  i:.i.l'.rt!.ri  r«  otnl  «•  itiS  r«,  ^<tt  it  \%  \\,*  imLi'!  «'.iri  i»l  truth,  ^harfv 
rnr*!  '•^  t'.*-  Iii»«  ul  naluri ,  jiiti  ihnM*.  h-niii  K\  l.'ir  Kinuie  anii  \t{  foci 
am!  fri:i-'*i. 

\ii  w.if;lrr  \«Mi  Uj.n  Ul  ilmur,  ami  iti  |MrT\  t'w-r  irm^U-  n-nalu. 
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U»  '       I      1 1—'    -I  \    fi.    .       .  1   u  .!'|  I*.  Ii  .|»;i. ■,•■«..-  .'i<:»'  III  ihr  '..ir::!!^ 

Ill  Hj*  •  i>  r- ■••    -^l    ii.   "liT  I  .•"  ;  .• «,   HI'S'.'.'    f  !<•' .1   pr*  •}  ifii  ti  ii:! .   an«l 

al^t^.  r.    I-  !  H.S  :*.  ii.ii  ;\ .  .'I  :  .i    in-i'      1 1'r   i\ 1   I'.i   aiiiiaal 

|ka>i*i'  t.«.  .•!••;  ,*»«i:.  ••!  :  >  if  ■  >i  ■  .  I'l  *  oi  in  ■•  i  :\  1  .  i  .'r*  .»'■*  '  \«»  •.uh* 
nn  I  v«  .  ^  •  ■■.'•fi  I'.  A.  !».■••  fill!  :.  '  .  ;•!*«■•  .,.\  **i\\v  1 1>  Uie 
n*n'**  Vi'i'*^  >^  ■ritj-rT:«l',\  !.•  :}.•  iij-iMi!  ..'rxi-.  •»!•••.  Ii  1 1  «'« 
It  li.i!  :•  ■  »;•!  il' •l.nv.l-:  11/ I  r  •;- /lj«  •  itvr  r.  :*  t  iL*  :i  i.^o  "i*  •-.-»!'  At 
Wriiilii^  \  •  .  •  i\  :''il!  !in-  -Itw*  :..it  *'  .ni.  7  !• '.'if  r  i  !►•  m.  n  r  ;;  ;rfi!fnl 
prt  •'•■•'  m  <;•  •>(  ^li'**!.  ^ji.'.  '.'m;*  ft  r\i«  |iii«tr1i.!  •fiiii*i'u«.  •  'nnj  io 
the  '  •»  •:.  ^'  :•  r\riuti/  iJ.r  rjiin  ^  ih  .11  i«  .  iffi. -l  '..1  if.\  n'j  ■  r  •  .■.»11t 
Vxror  i-"t:  ri  "l"  !hr  •*••.!  m'  \«k  j''i\«i  .  ^"■•'•■•.  "f  ••'■••  ?i'  \  «  .rr 
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«-tinb«C 

u>vB  or  uqnm  paorAOATSBk  SI 

PKn|M>S|'r|ll.\  \. — Surh  are  the  phy%irai  rtlalvmi  tiiUm^ 
heitcffii  f'tirfiita  titul  thnr  off%pnnr^  thai  the  ttnukine  prif>rn»iiy  if 
ika  ftrtntr  la  iutUr,  if  riot  almutt  rrrtaiiU  to  ir  tnuiainUied  to  tt§ 
ialtr  — II'.:  ftif  t^i«-  r&t»b-;i>-r  \»i  9mnt  t jw *  n|'  n  taT.n'i  in  am inlanoa 
wil*.  H  '  .-  .'4  tSr  ijuu.lt*  «  •>!  *\\v  |i.iri-ir.«  an'  tr.in^ini:'.t  •!  in  !>ii  :r  i*fiildn*a, 
ihr  Ijf.i  r  U'luM  U  *•  '.  1'  !i'  III  p««in'-.t  .1:.%  ••!  thi-  Jr..:i*.  "if  a  Imt,  ur 
•^•:.•  .  .  "•  .r  t-iri  ni*.  Hut  in  .I'-riTilirp-'- »  i:!i  !S»t  l.iw-. -'iiki  U'l^rl* 
Ilk*  ."  *  •  >•  '1  Jli  r  1:*  kiri«l."  Thin-  an-  tirii.i\  I  n-f  -  :  :iti  t:iiiiil\  InmM 
III  r.'  >■•:•.  I  i:iiiU'  uiriii*  ami  f.inii'.v  t.L«ii-«  :\iu\  iti»;"t«:'.iMti».  aitd  \am\ 
!>«•:  1'  .•*,  '  .  -i.iv  I'iniit  m1   I'jr  Lra«l  aiiil  .il^ii  .ij«;i«iiti**. 

II  •?.  J '.f-Mi ■!••!»%  .iriil  ;i^\«iiil<i|r\  fiili\  m!  i*iii«!>  llir  »••■  r;inn,  ihalnot 
.•nl\  *l  "ft  •■  nl  Infill*  n|  l!ir  U«J%  .  hvA  A***  ri  r:  ill)  iMrin*  •  I  \hv  \\vjA  or 
■^rti.'i   ; '.:•  riiiiiiCK' il   ii«  »•  Injw  fm  fj>,  ainl  i-!  i-it«rM    \\.*   j'-i-itiii}ijMyill|| 

«4ux:' :   iii.Oil.  XT*  '.ri:i«:iiitu-«i  Ir'Hii  p  fit'ru!<itM  !••  ^*  \\*  r  i:.>i;i.      'flitn. 

wK'i.'  I.k::i..'i«.  Ir><:  1  tlir  pn  at  ifnri«UiP'  nt'  ati.  ilouii  Wir<Mi4.-!i  all  Ul« 
hran<  ••■•  ••!  Ki»  i*.»«'f  :nla:ii«.  «iil  J^  ii»i-r-l'ii»«l  ••(  innnr\ .  i.r  pruirl.  or 
miiniii'i'f  I  IrnUtl.  «<r  arll^ll!«Ml•.  nr  iiia'.hf  inuti«'.tl.  ur  Mif<hinirA!,  or 
bin' I  .'.,  .!•  •..';•'  r.i«»    mi\  'it,      \\*  i\rr  \)\v  |in»»rrt»,  "/*ir   m*-!hfr,  iik$ 

I'..;  \  i>>f«ti^ii«h  *.hi*   pn*j-«!li«»n  int!  iV«  •'■*«ril  aj»|»'.i-.iti'»»»«,  whirh 
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*utij  uf  ihr  «firk«  of  OWf    ll«««  wnuM  Vrnu«  dr  MeHirii  |i«tk  wilk 

a  litUr  prnt  w 
«ai*t  '  Att  veil 
pinrh  up  i«  d^ 
PfMV  «iiv  i4lMr 
p<«tii<i  III  ihr  py^ 
Irm,  »nd  ibrn  call 
It  kamei§emu  .'  Na» 
lurr  IS  always 
brautifui .  naisfs 
dt^imirH,  always 
hiiairlT.  liiNik  at 
the  Bamr  wfimi, 
i  c«  u\nm  two  fpi^ 
mrn.  alikr  rtrcfl 
Ithal  tbr  wautflT 
\ihr  «4M*  Bhail  ks 
diMiinc«l  and  Imt 
ini4ii««  crimpsd 
bf     rtiTirU,     aB4 

die  fichrr  frrr.  hrr  mnth<ifl  natural,  rwy  and  ffrarrful,  »nd  tbrn  Irll  mm 
if  a  uaiuraili  full  «aiM  rrmlrrrfl  •mall  arii6rial]«,  la  niit  a  dtfwrmiiyf 

Rut.  thi«  ■«  Iwit  a  Mnali  part  iif  the  rraiM«i  whv  taring  rrndrra  a  wi«Ma 
kMhrly  fan  a  pawr.  termrmy,  p«lr-^«r/«l.  •^mrtJf'watmrt^,  fkattiy'Uak^ 
iag  «ii4nan,  puMiM?  Iir  hand«i«nr  '    Rrauly  ■•  miatayt  arr«inipajiird  by  ft 

Cump  prfw«i.  hn4  a  rwddv  rhrrk.  Rut  Mrknr««  alva^a  impairs  lbs 
«itiy  .  and  dnih,  by  rnidrrinf  ibr  rbrrk*  Minkrn  ami  tlir  Icaika  b^ 
ftrd.  dr«ff<>yi  tntr  hrauiy  And  ^w  thi«  rra»iiii.  A  full  rbrrk  and  ft 
plump  |irr«i4i  indirair  ktmiik ;  and  thi«.  a  full  Mi|»f»i«  f  f  ilial  animal  •!!« 
Ml  whirh  liCr  uhI  bappinrvi  drprnd.  N<iw,  lariMf  impair*  ihr  hr«|tb, 
ftnd  dimini«lir«  thr  arin^i  of  ihr  |iinir«  aiifl  «li«iiai  h  Tin*  rnCrrbiM 
tilaliif  and  iniilr*  draih.  and  9kmi  r(i*€r%  liraulv  Rr-uty  raiini4  rwtA 
wilhirtit  bralth  and  a  frr«h  ri^mlrnanrr,  Aiad  ihry  raniii-t  riiM  witb  tigil^ 
larinf  Lann;  dimint«br<«  !M4h  tbr  tifr  and  ihr  «tfi«  c«f  tbr  wbolft 
tital  apparalti*.  and  ihia  rau-ra  tbr  rhrt  k«  !••  fall  in  (Srr  ibr  prmcalft 
Ml  whirb  lhi«  drpmd*  r«|ilainrd  in  ibr  i'hrrm4tif  iral  Almanac  !■«  I^IA, 
Aft  I  )  Rut.  «if«ir  of  Itinf*  and  Hi^narb  UiCh  h!l  •«•!  ami  al^v  rHUm 
ibr  rbrrka.  and  brnrr  pfirtw^r  Iwaiili  Rti|  I i|;bi -lacing  ba»  bftm 
ribiwn  U\  flrflHrMy  U4b  <  hir  rra^^i  «ih«  marria  «r  nnpair*  tbr  bngiity.  M 
bfcauvr  II  imp  am  Ibr  bralth  Rut  ml  U%  d«r|l  I  takr  tbr  hfuni 
gmund — a  |*rtNjfid  Mi|ifii«trd  bf  Utfb  i4f«rrialM<i  and  •rinKr— ibal  ■• 
mmmtm  lutrtmjf  «a  ifrfi|kri«f/w«a«r  tm»  ir  AuwWi— r  Tiffht4aring  mtmM 
■lakr  Vmua  brr«rlf  Uunrlf  — wdl  makr  wn|f  «ic«iaii  Uuwrly,  lamr  aftd 
■ninlrrraiinf.  bv  making  lirr  thin,  »pari .  «rr&«ni.  mnI  hafgafd  m 
appraranrr  I  with  iha«  |Biiint  wrrr  fulN  umb-raliad  il  al««ir  wn^M 
Itrah  up  laring 

R«l  tbi«  ••  ni4  all.  mir  r«ru  ihr  wi««C.  TiffbUaring  ^i •«#•#«  lb» 
Innfa.  •■  wr!!  a*  rrlarda  ibrir  actNA  Ry  a  glaitrr  al  ibriff  piMiln«,  m 
MSB  M  C*«i  N«k  I,  Ibr  ror^M  an  eianprtai  tbru  aatiffv  luwtt  avciana,  m 


ncHT^LACtno  ovvrmncTi  ti»  cibcclatioh. 


tllrrr^T  «l»w;»nij  lli»-  l-fi-n.  i*  «« ll'-f  tiilrnt  .  niiil  l'.i«  pfiii'-iplr  fully 
etiaitifhfi  jimI  «J«.4r!)  ttpittm*  /Ar  i  «<  i  tii.il  ti^iil-iaciii^  |«r<M!iii «  ^  Munl^ 

Uiii  II  II' «ft  fitm  4  ti  ii!  i^'i  •!.  iti*-rif)j  !••  irt  ^-ii*  !<  .  tr- i./,  !•  :!thj 
|iuJ«  «ii' !••  «'i«  u  tliii*  rr  iii.{ii  •!  <i;i  4i.tt  |.  lilt!  •/•  il  *  li. -xt  ^  :■.!  t!.i  I -I- «  4)  to 
Um-  t  %';f  ii.i  •  <.  iiii!  l-'fi'-  it  iliri'-.i^h  -ii  tl.i  iiit.fM  ii.Siit.ii  !\  u  ii:u*(  ait4 
raiiiilx  •!  >•■'■•■  I  tl.<-  |N4i\  '  Ufiimn.i  ji..!«ifii,!  it  •  •iM.  ir.t  l.l.aij 
««>i:  •!  ?•«  't  ^  ,f  '\  Hi  it«  •  •  ur-*-,  1  *jm  •  1  .'.\  t->  mil  Ir<  ui  t!  1  ;•%  r  liintifly 
Mil  th  it  Mi*'  l<  •  (  III  !•(  ^'  •'«  •«  ir<i\  '•«'  I  •  !•!.  ■  >tiiii  I  r«  li;i  ri  .'  iril*  •!  .i«  1  in-  ui 
i\*r   n-  ml  fnt*l  k'    I   lU-f  «  iJ  lie   !•«  J   AJhI  itif     t:i(i«t  !•  <     .'•••:.jiu     Aiii,;,  be 

rnit  •  *•!.  it  %\  h  • «  \*r  kurM  ii^'Kt-1  i* « *\  m-  i..i  n  •  ifi  ili^t  •  f  m  .  •sn*-  >.  urhf 
llt'N  —»Hi  il><  tr«i  ^'1 1  >  lit  «t  iin^ili,  I  (•«  I  .■io«  ;r;i  i  iii^'^  mi. I  ii«  1  .iilmil 
•If  (  ifij^'ii  t>i  « It  till*  tlir  (tli««!j  .itii  Ui.-i.  i  t.i..'u>i!'  (Ui  iii-c  tiirta 
niu*  i<  •  ii-«il  1.1  «  iiK  .'•/.  ^M  I  •4111  t^li. ■:■■•:  (r  1.1  i!i  4^*  lit  I-  I  I  «rll 
■rt4 '1 -.</'  t  '  ■'  vol  I  .N->'  /ij  f'/ I  !•!.•  «  n  j-  •!  1  :<• 'i.-^  I  •  r  ^/r  ii<!  tliil 
C4I  :'.*  ■  ;!• -t  • -Ktit'Si  1!  I'.fi  I..  "I  I  \  r.'.  •.^'  •  ifi  ,-1  •  "I"  iki  •  .1^, 
■Iri"  r  '    '••  I  If!  ;>i:,  if  «•  'I  li  J-  it  i:h  III  Hi  tux     i<  r.  -^ui  i,  fttnl  u  .!•   IrrAjLi 

in   Iw    •   r-rrv   ri*.)t      i«  fkf   Mi'l'ti// 

'I'n  :-  (.r<«!  .'-iitr  .>!'  Ih  liiri  .r  ;*!;«•.'- J  -.r  •■  m.i  I  K  ■;  jiim  •«.  I'.i-  rirw 
ri|t«*  HI  MM'/  iw  mmtf^rm  ;  iii<i  1  w  :\  t..tii^-  n .'..  L  !•  ii*'*  r.ll  •  r  1-  >  n  t^fd 
ihr  •  .rt  iii  il.i-ii  ■■•  «  » I  ■  li  .  •  r  !<•  i!ii  ri  ••  tf.i  •  ifi  n!  ti<  u  ■  I  ««*ii.i  {-  r^i  ni 
tttd  •!.i:..ii  <ii  ih-.l  i-l  •  ifii-r  -,i>  fti'ii"  Ml..  (••  (ir' ;••  riti4i  i..t  rhtiuHH. 
Mriit'  ;  ii.f  II  iiiif-  III  (  .i|t|iri-«  I  t«i!  iiii  \n  \m.i\  III  f  I  I  fi{>j«iiii.  -r  /j*^ 
porti  m  •\  ,f  i.il-«-iiiri  tl.i-  il.llf  !■  lit  \t  tt'."  '\'\u  «i*«i  rn  f  •!  i  •  illi|« 
fiifiii.li  !-i  t!i*  I  in  w.  Ill  fi  i«  •  lir  I  I  ttn  l.ii.'i  i  lU  «  <  •]  ii«%«  -f  .  ifid 
rr*i>r  ti^«  ii  m  'i  f  nn  r..  ••!  •!.•<  i<«  «  A  •  •  in*  :.t  >  ri  l\*  •  i.<  ij  :ii«!  \  lAlim 
iilt>«  r  I  1:.-  :.  M  .1  •  .lit  r  ■  I  f  >f  r «  •  iit  .  f  • '  t  ..-  j*  r:  iii  1  •  t  i:.. •  |<r .i«i  ililVp 
Bj<tl       ->  •?•    M    !..■«   u*iif«.'.'v   it   i«  li-  littii  i>t   1.^'M-i    r.i.j 

\   r    i'liij  .'f 1;.    Ill  A  i'  '.It  r  •  •  A  .  .*\\  "41  it.»   i  ill «  t  -  }  wf  <r.Qf 

r*»t»ri-      ^   •   tf«     I   ...•Mill'    rrii..rk*  I     .t.f ..  i|i  .;•  •!    i!.«     !    ;  ,>i    ;«rifiq 

fi)w:i  fin    '    irt  •!  i«  riffli  I  t  li.i    I  air  1  rr  iti.  n  «  jj     ii  |>  t    r*K  ti.  1  :  •    :'    Krcrf 

Willi  •'.'•«  .4    u  1...  .1    i!.<!   Tiff*  III    ul.  .li'»iH        '1': i.«i  t-i*.   ii    •!    fvf 

frin  lit  •  l..>i*t  tiT  '\.t.liiit  l.t  Mit:  .liiiil  III  :)ii  \-  n  t  .  •'••  '  *  a'TT.  ih^ 
ini?  •  1.  .4.*  •  I  Ii..  .  •  r««  f  I  :.■:.!  I  ur»  *  m  ri  il  .%  \.-  •  I:h  r  .tjiiinjl  r>  lalj 
•ur».>>  r  .»•   i.'ir  :. -Ill    I   •.«.  Kit    « II.  .    ««    :ii<    •..:««  w  .'!.  hia  i*^*  lea, 

|iiAi  \:i  .  •!  :.  ^>  .11^  'iriiritS  i..iii.  khI  » .rtl  '  ■•  %>.'.■  J i  ti.i.'i  «  hnl  ^-i^ili 
ftjiil  ilfiii«i.it  • -J  Uirii  iaiiiif  llr  »i4i«»J  l*i»-*  .i.ilif.l.  !•  .1  it  «■  uii  f<  tt0 
lifr  .III 

'I'.'r  •«  •  .t.-!  ;tt  if  ruiirfitiii  itf  l.lr  1^1  t'n;  l.i  l.^'i-t  1  «•  .Ji;.  i«  t'lT  N'm* 
«•>!  •  '**«-riM  ixit  |lk«i\  Cii'.t  {Mirtitiii  ill  i:.«-  '-•«l%  1  aiici!  :<  '  '  ■rliija 
in  t-'v  11,  'til  fr  iml  rtff'  •«  «•!  li  i  .  •  ^'  !.  .1^!.!  an  '  j'ntCi- — ibi| 
^»r*      n   'I    ,.•  t-.r   .A  :...  ti   j..   ulK*  r  •  «rrf    iiifeiM      11.  li     •!.••(.  /mi    ihi^   i  •.  au4 

«l         ' <.|..«t  a    f  •««     II, «   •(    ff  1  I   !•  1*    I  Hit  !i..ri    !•'     •   .it    ii  1'   .^r  ,    !■    ••  .  i«   f4f 

n*i'    If.  J  ••■  ^<  .  I   -t     •  i.r     •  i.«l.  f.r  •  .%•      iM.r    ;    •  n  .ri  1    ^r.    1  «   •<  '   i  n    rii   bj 

It*     .    •;ru-it  -..r       *  I      1  .•!      :f .     .      -irii  .  irij   u  .•  I     .!•   :      •  ,  hr .  ■     1    i    I. 'ill ; 

Vti.riif««',   iiiMi    t  x-^m  t  .•    -■*     -r     ^rr     rt,   1'    •    •!     ii^m'.  «'     ii    iktM 

WlViJ         !«*'«       ■•.'■'.       li'f       t.f-lwlli'ill        M    >'.     't  ii     '  ■.!.!•.  «  Nuf 

It  •!  p^-iit-O  i  riii«*«  'ir^ii.*  !•*  iH  uuiia'M  "r  1.  r  .-  i  .  '  ir.  Of 
IftAMiiTil.    faff     III    Jilt     «  ai    •••    •{•^iifl     tr.j-ii     i:^  ir     (.    i  l'..\     a«  I  w    **mM| 

€•«•  'i^  |*ii".  an'l  in  ;'i*l  th  .1  ^*t*»\^*9t'm  in  «t>ii  K  i*i«t  iiff|»Ut  l-'^n  Ifui^ 
Tkov  Mi  «lp«i  ibM  dryBflmml  ul"  ihrtt    i4|Maa««l.i*ii  rkl).«r  (ffr  jitf  pf^ 


rvMc-nont  or  the  vital  apparatvb.  B 

■fi'l  K.*-r> -<  .  i«  n-  •!  iri.ir  in  i  ^.!>i^'HMl  ainl  txuili,  whrn  t!ir«r  funeiitm 
tf-  !'••  fi.  —  ?  »  ,'  r'  I'  \..W  I"  a'"i  r\ii!i^'iii*lii  il  MMiiji-f  \,\  a  tt|(iw  OB 
Ihr  J.  ■:■..•   •!  1     ',   t!      II  •  !i    .ili%   I  tLiT    |ij?l.  li.t     III  All   li«it   I  \(-f  ptril,  tod 

i\'»-  •:>'       .1.  !•  .  s  •■!  ■  ■■  jji*!  i!.f.^*.  n  iiiiiii^  l.ijinl. -li  ^h'lW.ii^  !!i  ii  ihne 

il.!'r:ui  ..:ji-..  jf.  f.  '.  !i.»  lii  .i.-I  t  •  Mrr  i.i  aii.Mul  I.l'i-.  All  .i^id,  ftl] 
ri.i  '  ■  .•  1  I  «.■■.!  |-r  f.i  ■.. .  .  I  .  ;■  uhi!  l<i  jh  •"•«  •>*  :>M,j»Iy  iliiilnped 
fl.   ■*  .    .       .    ..•  I    ..'...     .r  ■!    •:.   ri.ii.l    J  III  .!•  .,  ti  h.i»f   narrow 

rl,.  .f«  \..     /•»••;  M.    t...  |«     .»  .  .     :.      !■  .I-..!     !■•     I:  IV    I  iT^'i"     Mj|-ti,     fflf, 

»;•      .  .!  1      .1      !i  ;■  .       •-..  K    ..|     »•..   'i    !;:ri.-!:»  tl    t  !.•  r«  ^-]k  .   I  :.<)    •  IMXil     ||V« 

f'l...  .    .'.:..::      ■.,.■•        !"..tf.'-    '■     !.    :..•    i.<ii;..  •      :.*.  .ir..l  "f  hlJc, 

l.i     ••  .    •  u              ,     I          •■•;!..    i!.  I  j..  ...■!  ;.  .-,   :.:..!  i  iji  iii»it« ; 

I.-.,  .r    ••  ■.    ■.  r.    :.r-.i.:.M    .••      .    •    ■.    ■:..;;.'••            '•  ■    » -.       !  -.1  if.-.M*  who 

li.t     I    ,   .•   •...  ■  ••  ■■:    .1  .  .  .  i.i  •  •   ■  .:;i«         .'.•  .  11.;!  ii:.i!.  '.  t\  li.-i  4»r,  m 

Mill-*  «  • .  •.<  !•  I<  t  .  .•  •:..•!••  :i  -ii<l  tii%aJici«.  Will  U-  Imjitil  to  Im 
t..ti.  '  .  !.  -  irr  •\%  .:  I  -  .  I  ■•  «  I  •  N  !  -r.a!!  Ar'<(ltiii  tl.*-  wai-l,  and 
pfi  f  .  •  i.  ••  l  .»  •  .•  ".•  :.  .-  .irr  iii'-l  »li-»  af*"  afllirff  i|  wiih 
ij»..-.  .■•-.  ..I  .1  Mf-i»;i**«,  ji  ]i{iil  iti'iti  ••!  ll.i*  h^irt, 
r.  .■  .  ■,  *  •  V ....  I-  I  !••  t.|  i:  !»•  j«4  •  'll.r  I  Hfi  ■/  I'f  ll»  M!  di^ 
ri  •  •  •  •'.<•.■  ..,•  .:.•:  i!.>  .r  inr/i'  rffiim  ir>  a  ii  irmw  c  ht«|  tad 
tT.  .  -.1  I  »•.  r  •  ..■•'«  .'.J  f  •  •i!ii»  .  Ill  j»r«';Hirfi»ii  \*  tl.r  •!•  irlop. 
i;.'    •     ••■....•.     •^- ..  •.  i;i  .!  .-.  j'l  tf.f    til  I. t   !?n    w  :ii-t  anil  ripan- 

■  .'  :i  ■  I  !'  •  ■  .  •  ■  •  '.  •  J.«  liffi  ifn!  •rn  fijl'i  **(  riiii«titntiiili  SImiV 
ni«  «  ■»  •  .  i  •■  . .  .  \%  II  •.  all'!  I  »  .11  -•■■■«  y»i|  a  il«  liratr,  «ti-klv 
I  ..  .  .  :  .'  •'.?..".  .:..•  ■:  ■•  -'  \v  4;i,i-.r.»l'i*.  4ti<)  *  irrtii  .linii  bo 
i  .'   •    i-      ■:•■.* !.    I    .-    \  ^-.r-.*     t'.r    ii«  l.n,«-    I- Hit  ml  and 

r    .■■  '.:  .     •  I  ■.!         .;...••     r.-.'.i|.      Bi.-l     l.ti      yt'^'^'f^r^ 

W  •  f.  I  f  ■:••!•  •  •!•.]•!..''  ••«!  I  kifM  «■!'  !  -r  'iim!'  m  -iiin^  tht 
).•..-.     ■..-,«.•.«     s  .  :    i.i  i«  ■<  '        ,1    {M  r :••*.»  t»r til  :.(•:,  I  u ■•■.!•!  •  w tamp 

Kt       ■  ..•     .       '    ■  ...'•'.   f    **•      •       1     M  •iillii    /•!'  •     Ir.'l.l. 

\;.  ■•  ■  .'  iK.r..-  ••»#■  •l-.'ii -..  Ii  i.t  .1*  f  •  -.;  I  ri  i|  •  ;ji;»'f  'if 
|. -  ■■'  ^  .  ■  .  ■  M.  «.  •  «•  :  :  I  .(•  r  iti  111  •  '  i'l  (-••  k  ti.i  -■  >  J  ff|:o 
«i»  •■  .  \'.  .  !  .  ..  -r  ..%  '•  •  .  tl..  iiUi.rr  im!  |i,'.  ■.  .'I  i»f 
<!,•••■•»  ■  ■  .  •■  .  f  I  .«  ■';..  ' Ii.  »•  «•  II  T  "I  !  .rllllK• 
.■.•■!.     T,     ••      ,/    .  :  .^r  tw      :■►••'         \-."'    ••      lii.M.''       .'''•••li.Of 

'  ■■    •    •■  ■•     tif      '   *f      i!    '.'•.!    «.n        ..•:......   ji»«-,      f      r«  iibc 

■  -    .    ■   I  ■    •   ,     1^  ■        f       .1      f  .»•",..»-..•».•;   I    .       :•.«■.»!        ■  .■  J*.  i« 

«•        ■•   •  -   ■■      .     .        !.'.•,  I.  ■■  III    ■        I      *  «  ••   ll.r      iif     :  if     f  ■  •  ,■   •  ill'ifi. 

«  .  .       ^  1'       •         I  i.     ,  ■    ■»  .    .r(    Ix  .     '  f»r   I  I.  ■  •       ■  ■!  -    il# 

J     ■    .  ■■  .■     ■      ■  .   ■      !     .  ..         I.I  ■     .         1  ••         ■••  ■!      !••• 

.'         .■        ..     I  ■   ..;  ■     ■,     *   !  I       ■     •     •    .       K   I.  r.^J 

•  .  -  I  'i.  *  ..  •.  .  .1.  .  •  •  •'.  .  liDf 
;     .                                                               I                .     .      ■     ^            •         1          ■.    ?  •    •       t.   ■■:     •     .        T  j-i| 

♦  .        .  If  ...  ,.        I  .  ■     •  •.;■.,  .  .  <         r    Miy 

'    •  i  •  ■■    ■     !■    :  •  :«'•»*■'•..     •      I   » . . »  *ti 


I      ...  .  I . .  .                ....  .  I  .-.  •  -■ 

■  •  ^  •.;■..... .      .  '  ••. 

.*    :  •  .■  f .  ,-••'■  I 
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TiNnr   Ml   wittiui  |lii«  ilryiillmrfil  lU   Otrir    i^X*^*"*  '*"  '•>'•"  ^rr^l.i   pT^ 


m  jtiM  lo  mj  work,  m  jttilk«  to  tif  lit-l»c<^,  and  in  juiCaM  to 
who  may  aarrr 


I  may  marry  small  waarta,  I  wimld  ffladly  «lo  it     CHm  thiaf  la  i 
I  do  ncA  do  It  U>  f  am  p^Nilaruy,  liir  IkiMiw  it  will  injorr  (at  leaal  far  •' 
few  year*)  the  popularitr  and  tale  nf  thi«  wurk.     1  minidurr  it  f 
a  9m^ki  la  ff  tn-i-it  M^if  fa  At  kmowm  that  it  may  br  fuardrd  i 

Who  dfWB  im4  kncMv  thai  the  eamprraAi««  <if  any  part  pntdnrra  mf 

mmitwm  f  Whu  dur«  ni4  know  tiiat,  fArrr/«Y,  lij^hl-lacinff  anmnd  te 
vai«t  krrp«  thr  bland/raai  ritnminf  frrrly  tiv  the  hrart.  %ni  rtimitu  il  in 
ihr  bimrlt  and  nri^hbnrinf  organ*,  and  tkrrrby  tmjtmmtt  mN  the 


o/'fAr  oMsMm,  which  thrrvby  airiru  amativc  nuiara  f  Away  goit 
Uia  bnik  into  the  firr!  "Hhamr?  ahamr  nn  the  man  wlrn  writra  thm!" 
ciclaima  Mum  Paatadiuoa  8mall«Waiat  "The  man  who  «m4«  tki^ 
OBf ht  to  be  tarred  and  teafthercd."  tirantrd ;  and  then  whtf  ahaB  hi 
done  to  the  maaMm  who  lorn  ii^^ki  f  If  it  l»e  imprnper  ft«  a  maa  In 
nBWdIr  to  thia  eftti  of  laeinf ,  what  la  it  (ir  a  i^iaiaa  to  fmmm  and  c^i^ 
Vvnrr  it  f  Lrt  me  tell  yon,  Miaa  Favtidmu*,  that  ihe  lem  yon 
•boot  this,  the  bHter ;  becanae  1  have  mi  Tn  tm  my  side,  and 


il  ia  high  tiaae  thai  awn  mAe  m$k  mrfrnms  wiWf  kmnr  it,  ao  thai  ihnf 


thnae  who  have  imfmmtd  and  eihanrted  thw  element  of  i 
ntfnre.     It  la  alw  high  tune  that  vinnmit  woman  •huuM  kbuk  fm  wmp 
ikmmr  to  be  acen  laced  tight,  jnd  aa  aha  iJUnld  binah  lo  be  canghl  ' 
dniging  impore  demreai 

I  know,  indeed,  that  1  hare  now  appealed  to  the  nnwl  power Ini  i 
Poaaible^ui  thai  U  wuman'a  amdrffn;  and  therebv  I  make  thv  apanri 
lermijr  rt  im  thoe  powerM.  I  wwh  to  make  wommi  ml— >rf  in  mm 
tight,  and  lAii  miii  db  ii.  No  woman  who  reada  thM  wdl  dare  bo  w&m 
laced  light,  because  she  kmmts  it  lo  br  ime,  both  from  eapenenco  Mi 
from  physMdog?      My  aA^rr  m  this  allo-nm  is.  to  break  np  thm  mMl 

Cnictaitts  fashaun,  and  Ithwk  this  one  snggesunn  ahme,  if  gewari^f 
vwn.  Wfiold  do  rt  Many  phvsiolagiau  know  this  fact,  bm  daro  nil 
awnliao  it  The  l^wd  («give  thiwe  rsirm  mcalrsl  anthurs  whn  daro  nil 
ipeak  the  Tti^n  («  fear  cjf  ofcMling  fasudmns  ears,  and  b«ing  i 
tnm  1^  It  be  rrmembered  thai  a  marked  change  m  now  nimg 
Americ«n  ladir^  Thry  w  knnwn  thr««ighimt  ChnMcndion  1^ 
false  mtidrsir  ;  but  the  brnrr  cImmv  are  begmning  In  lay  down 
aaoeamivhnrM.  A  tew  !»«««•  m  Physudngy  will  kerak  n  down 
whi«#  <^ini««i«  are  valoaUr — the  rest  will  do  well 


**  /;ei/  IB  !•  Aim  wAe  twi  Tnivns/'^but  ihtf  "  T»  the  rt  aa,  au.  tlHHi 
are  porr  "  A  irw  yesra  will  see  whatever  cMlinm  may  be  allirhndfc 
this  alliiMfai.  omtrrted  inlo  wanaaendaliim  At  all  events,  I  dlarv  fM 
the  truth,  and  am  indeprndeni  of  rfmsn|nmm 

I  wJt  add.  that  this  eaplams  the  faci  thai  tigkft-lacera  ao  eaady 
lam      TVp  fmri  la  tndiapniahle.  and  the  reann  obvyms.     Tigin 
d»«drr«   ihf>  nerions  system,  and  this  inismes  the  Ansc  of  the 
whirh  nrrrwwdy  e«cilc«  the  organ  U  AmaiivmesB.   Htnaied   al 
lowrai   ^«ni  tn  the  bssr  tif  the   brain,  and  lhrrrfc«e   thr  notfe 
aCpctr.!  I»r  ohalrvcr  dtwwderv  the   budy      In  hsi  work  «m  Kdnc^ 
p  M.  sod  d«>  in  thai  cm  Temperance,  p  IS.  thr  a«thi«  hm 
ika  priorcplr.  ihst  wAormrr  aiimnlales  the   biidy  cw  imtales  the 
Mlem,  thrf  rby  mttfrnrUf  eacile«  the  Ansr  vi  ihr  beam  m  a 
Mfgran.    Il  IB  a 
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rtrn  '«y  f^Krittiiin   fii'i!li**r*     ^T  iS**  i!iMjfi»rf*  ..f  Zioti,  x\m*  r/lowrrv  of 

lh«-    JmI*»''"       ^11,    !;i»rf         TJn  -r    ||<f  IHIh  nit  «,    %r\t\     fhir   ti-rirfi     tit  tutiUff 

mm.  Iff  ii!'nilNi1  ifiIm  !*.•••  ifi- f'lin  nl"  f*"  ^!  ■*!  H  j'l  •••n1  ari'lrvfiilO 
Uii  «  .  .■..  i:..  fi-!  '■  •  '.I  I' «  •.!■•!•■  \u\  i» --•.  J!  'i»?1« -.'r.iiM'nril  nnlii^ 
trr*.  ff  .!f>*  r  ■!'>  ri<  •(  kiiuM  i*i  ii  i  >ir*«-ti!i:7  •!  ■•  ■  ni  i  •!  i-:i  i  -r  nr .  k  ii'*m  nij;  ||, 
i]  I  I.  .!  '  ;  ■  -i  I  .■  r  M  I-  lit  II.  ul!*".  l»'»!  i'l'iiiji  •»'  r  ll*  •  i  r  .rm  Ml  l-i  iiilan- 
lii  I  '  <  ai.'l  !■»  t'i'»««'  »?:••,  whilr  |iir!iVM;j  ■••  ♦.*!•■  nil'.',  ri"  .••  I'lrir  (ftinf 
S  *  •  r.  ='■  iM  fv  r*r^  ttti"  nf  r«f'iifii.!T-.'i^  iri'.rnfi  i/r  mhI  •I****  .  hut 
r:T' ■  ■  .  i!  u.- iff*  '  N'l  i-l'Tri-iii*  --n  :n  \'i»r.  ni  •  'tf.-ijn  iMiiC*im 
€■'■•  iii.'l:i^*  If.f  •••  til  :ij».  Mltt-fii^  mi**f'ft'.rit  *  iii'it  *-«•  ••  ■  f  l<i<'hin# 
ain!  Il*iiii'*ji  li>  pri  tn.T  f4#ir  riininiilfiii.*  t^«->f  \rt\  <iiiir  rriMf  •,  Ihitu^h 
111  4  jif  t  *  •*  a«  II. lit  h  1«  •«  KnrnliU  .  a-  I"  !•«  k:"ii!  ■•utrijii?  !•»  i.im'  IHI 
|*i<ii«,  i«  !•  ••  {taiiilut  than  lo  \^r  jjrrttimnl'v  *fir*ii!  i»ni  «lr jri;«ir«l,  Ii||  i 
Iiii^tfin/    aiii!  ihrr»!"'fr  i  iini«t  htfrriil  •!#  itti.  jn**  f«  !ii  f 

I    •}.j«    !    !■•  i-n  r^    jtilrii.   tiirtfr)    •  f.f!t!iM     !-  •.»»!    |iti%  •!>  ■••]*i0|, 

tit     r  I     t      t     ■     %'  \*  r     ujIIj    fliiUr     ill     X)  i      ritrj.    !i.  ».     .!    ?*     c     ^xm     I     kill    cif 

lifc'f.'-.'i   ."..■       I.-t   tV'-    l.ii/ff   I  I   *r  IM   »M    j-i'.'..;      !   .irr*    tijM  I  \rrd 

n.  ■  I  »fi.  Ill  i  !•  I  -ri.all  H  .1-1*  It  *J  UTiii<-ii,  j 'i - !•»■!■  !  •  urT-  •!.  i«  w  i«f« 
Ai.t  :.il*.«r«  'Mir  j.r.rt.it-  i«  ili^^'f  n  t  !  :!  i-  i'i.i:fi!.  i«  mmrfhrtfw*  ; 
f..f  :t  •  jr  ■!  I  1  M'  i..'f.  Will  .l>J»'i"l  irl'M-i  m'f  lifj' i«#'  It  i«  tri^t€ 
tlii:»  .ri*  :.!.■  !•!•  I-  r ,  ?••  i  l.t  ill  4  il  .m- ;«ril  »n  ■••  i  li-l  iii.i.!  'i;«.ti  •  fV"|'rin|r, 
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;.f                          I     ....,...■-•!       ■  ..       f.     •■    t  .  ■     1      .  ■    f./  tko 
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I.  .  •...■••■■      ■■..;.:.       i:    •     i     If     ••....'     •    iS'WQ 

ii   •  f     »■  1    -.  I.     •  •'     .   •»     I   •  1    .-f      •     !   .•     in    r  laa 

)   ■  I  •     <  f  •     » ■    .r      *!.'  /r.  n      .-   .  »   •       »-j'  f  •-•••)•.:'.!  .  tlirir 

jjf  n  •        I       I      1     w   •  .    f       •  !•               ij  I  'i  f     1    '"if-lrn  '  !    tiT'    «!•:.*••    •nil 

II. •     .'  .     .•••»..,      »•»,-.».      I       I         iii.i    <     •1^.  •.  ••            ••     «rtf.  *r.;     [lir     l^nl     I 

I.w   '  !    i  .1  w.-l.  1  ■  t*.  ik   l*f-  K«  ir:  "I    i>>'ir  tii«'iiiitS   m-l    !f.f:it|«  |i« 

y.  '.»  J  ».    Ti  .'I't     «ff  ith     11. -i    till*     I    iir  .  «•!    *  •!'»    p.rf .  r«f    l*iP- «i«h  «ilb 

II.  :  *«  •.'  '  '  1!.^'  ii*h  (•«  '^.r  -It  l:^  .  •  i<  "r  •  !i  !ri  ft  if  i  ■  «i  «•-■>.  !•■  dm 
•  (..  •  .  «  .1'  iri'l  I  »  itir  fi>,|i:  i  fwf.fr  i  iftifur  if  i  •!  « ,*)•  rtrfy 
•«  .-.'•'  r:.  .  I  I'.it  v-r«  f.4|  t.»  1*1. Ilk.  .'•  ^  !-•  *li  ^>-  ••  «i  kr«|  lKc| 
«•«...  in  •  I  I  «  <•:!'!  r  1.  liii./r  r*i'  r  «t  ''••'«•  f  f:«  tV  I  p  f^  |»  vlma 
c»f  l.'i!  «  k  I  *M  I  I'l  aii.f  t(H-  ,i'  «'.  r  <irk'1  f'lM  r  ).r<«t  ainl  dcs 
of  u:ilur.|    licAitfi.  U^   %be   |»k«.  •craviii.  ba^jtr*!.  •unkrti.  ui4    aJmrfll 

iy    U»\    *4    «il    «Kii  lw«^— chrn    b«f    rt<«rt    iftrr    r«««r«,   uid   liM 
and  liflNrr.  Mid  Mill  Ufliter.  mmI  krrp  lM«d  ftifbt  Md  4«7  «■ 
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trr»  li'i.iil  r.  ini.-t*  Oi«  rti  Ti/MIai^r^  woiiM  fun  riJ*kr  u»  bcli«v« 
ih  il  ^  '    r    ,♦..■:-      r  ■    •• .  f  i »  i . ,  v  ■  1 1 .  4. . 
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...  •    .'    '■    f    .      .  1      ■  f ..    '     •    »  .'I  no 
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